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tvuiy  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  com,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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The  rich,  souffle  creme  so  influential, 
it  can  reprogram  the  future  of  dry  skin. 


mummamm 


Time  Zone.  In  this  world  of  stress, 
artificial  air  and  ultraviolet  rays, 
"dry"  skin  is  a  problem  for  more 
and  more  women,  starting  at  an 
earlier  age.  Time  Zone  is  a  totally 
new  concept  that  addresses,  for  the 
firsttime,  the  multiple,  dermatological 
causes  of  dry  skin— as  well  as 
the  visible  results.  No  matter 
what  your  skin's  present  condition, 
Time  Zone's  newly  discovered 
emulsion  system  helps  reprogram 
your  skin  to  better  retain  moisture 
like  young  skin. 

With  daily  use,  Time  Zone 
also  provides  effective  protection 
from  environmental  factors, 
reducing  the  damaging  effects  of 
the  sun  up  to  75%.  This  keeps  your 
skin  in  a  "timeless  zone"  where 
it  can  resist  forming  lines  and 
wrinkles  for  years  longer  than 
you'd  expect.  So  improve  your  skin's 
future  today.  There's  no  time  like 
the  present  for  beautiful  skin. 


Highly  Important  American  Furniture, 
Silver,  Folk  Art  and  Decorative  Arts 

Featuring  The  Collection  of  May  and 
Howard  Joynt,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Auction  to  be  held  Friday,  January  19,  1990  at  10  a.m. 
and  Saturday  January  20,  1990  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10022.  Viewing  begins  January  13  through 
January  18.  For  further  information  contact  Dean 
Failey  Jeanne  Sloane  or  John  Hays  at  212/546-1181. 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

1  he  Drawing  Room,  the  Benjamin  Dulaney  House,  1783.  Property 
m  !  he  Collection  of  May  and  Howard  Joynt,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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Lauder's  country  retreat. 

Page  88.  Photograph  by 

Oberto  Gili. 


Lynn  von  Kersting 

and  her  daughter, 

India,  top,  at  home  in 

Hollywood.  Page  60. 

Above:  A  Caribbean 

pavilion  decorated 

bx  Nicholas  Haslam. 

Page  112. 


The  Legend  Lives  On  The  redecoration  of  George  Cukor's  house  evokes  a 
golden  era  of  the  silver  screen.  By  Leo  Lerman  60 

Paris  Moderne  In  his  Left  Bank  apartment,  Thomas  Maier  reveals  the  style 
that  makes  him  a  leading  light  at  Hermes.  By  Charles  Gandee  70 

Fasanerie  A  German  castle  preserves  the  rich  history  of  an  ancient  dynasty. 
By  Marton  Radkai  78 

Into  the  Woods  For  Leonard  and  Evelyn  Lauder,  a  fishing  camp  decorated 
by  Thad  Hayes  is  a  counterpoint  to  city  life.  By  Charles  Gandee  88 

The  Eye  Has  It  The  loft  of  New  York  gallery  director  John  Cheim  reflects 
his  wide-ranging  vision.  By  Celia  McGee  96 

Green  Voyage  A  centuries-old  Spanish  garden  encloses  a  watery  dominion. 
By  John  Dobkin  102 

Fran-de-Siecle  HG  talks  to  Fran  Lebowitz  about  design  trends  in  the 
nineties  and  what  the  end  of  the  century  might  look  like  I  10 

Playing  with  the  Past  Nicholas  Haslam  reinterprets  a  classic  Caribbean 

pavilion  by  Oliver  Messel.  By  John  Richardson  I  12 

Russian  Reverie  Yves  Saint  Laurent  retreats  to  a  dacha  on  his  Norman 
estate.  By  Edmund  White  I  18 

Local  Colors  A  venerable  Charleston  house  is  restored  with  an 
eighteenth-century  palette.  By  Nancy  Lemann  124 

Texas  Taj  Architects  Charles  Moore  and  Arthur  Andersson 
create  a  hybrid  of  local  and  exotic  traditions.  By  Martin  Filler  130 


Silver  Futures  HG  casts  an  eye  on  the 
unalloyed  appeal  of  a  perpetually  precious 
metal.  By  Margot  Guralnick  136 


An  embroidery-covered  sofa 

in  Yves  Saint  Laurent's 

Normandy  dacha.  Page  IIS. 


A  Dupre-Lafon  chair  in' 


Thomas  Maier' s  Paris  apartment.  Page  70. 
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Kinloch  Castle 
on  the  Isle 
of  Rhum 
off  Scotland' s 
west  coast. 
Page  44. 


Lee  J  of  as  Sydney  chintz, 

a  spring  fabric  forecast.  Page  140. 


Spirals  abound  in  an  Alexis 
Lahellec  chaise  tongue.  Page  27. 


Cleaning  closets  is 


like  reading  an  old  diary.  Page  55 


Architect  Robert 
A.  M.  Stern  with  his 
designer  sheets,  left. 
Page  150.  Far 
left:  Precolun  '  ian 
ornamentation. 
Page  30. 
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anasonic  Improved  Definition  Technology. 
A  picture  that's  more  than  just  lifelike, 
it's  bigger  than  life. 

Non-interlaced  Double  Scanning  Velocity  Modu- 
lation. Line  and  Frame  Interpolation  with  Motion 
Detection.  That's  what  engineers  see  when  they  look  at 
the  new  Prism  IDTV  What  you'll  see  when  you  look  at 
this  new  Prism  Projection  TV  is  quite  startling.  A  51-inch 
(diagonal)  picture  that's  actually  clearer  and  more  de- 
tailed than  an  ordinary  TV 

That's  because  this  Prism  Projection  TV  has  a  built-in 
computer  that's  more  powerful  than  a  standard  Personal 
Computer*  With  12  megabits  of  signal  processing 
memory  dedicated  to  doing  just  one  thing.  Improving 
the  picture. 

The  internal  computer  looks  at  the  picture  before 
you  do.  In  fact,  60  times  each  second  it  evaluates 
and  enhances  the  picture.  Making  scan  lines,  flicker 
and  video  noise  practically  invisible,  while  increasing 
resolution  and  improving  picture  definition.  The  result  of 
all  this  technology  is  something  anyone  can  see.  An 
improvement  to  the  picture  of  major  proportions. 

Actually,  this  Prism  Projection  TV  can  produce  two  in- 
credible images.  A  video  image  and  a  stereo  image.  Its 
sophisticated  high-fidelity  stereo  system  has  features 
you'd  expect  to  find  in  one  of  today's  sophisticated 
audio/video  receivers,  including  an  advanced  MTS 
stereo  decoder,  a  Dolby**  Surround  Sound  Processor, 
dbx*  noise  reduction  and  even  a  graphic  equalizer. 

And  to  make  sure  the  experience  of  owning  a  Prism 
Television  is  unequaled,  we  created  the  Prism  Club. 
Its  privileges  include  priority  in-home  service  and  toll- 
free  telephone  information  hot  lines  to  help  answer 
your  questions. 

Prism  IDTV — even  if  you're  not  an  engineer  you  can 
see  why  its  technology  is  so  impressive.  ■ 
TV  picture  simulated 

'Based  on  memory  capacity  comparisons. 
"Dolby  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Don  tories 

Licensing  Corp. 


dbx  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  dbx.  Inc. 
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:  EfijiJst  respected  sterling 'house.  Now,  the 
rlinowned  desigti  an4, workmanship  may  be 
~<>btairted  in-rejiiarkably  affordable  silverplate. 

Write  for  literature.  Royal  Gopenhagen/Georg 

Jensen  Silversmiths, 

683  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

10021.(212)759-6457 

(1)800-223-1.275 
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RUMORS  NOTES,,,,, 


Celia  MeGee  edits  the  movies,  art,  televi- 
sion, and  books  columns  at  New  York 
magazine  McGee.  who  wrote  this 
month"s  feature  on  art  gallery  director 
John  Cheim's  Manhattan  loft,  is  at  work 
on  a  book  about  1 9th-century  American  art 
and  culture,  approaching  the  period 
through  the  idea  of  the  interior.  "'That's 
when  people  really  started  connecting  the 
architectural  and  the  psychological.  A 
well-furnished  original  interior  goes  with 
a  full  heart  and  an  interesting  mind." 


Charles  Gandee,  HC's  newly  ap- 
pointed creative  director,  is  "intrigued 
by  strong-willed,  unapologetic  people 
who  have  a  clear  idea  about  who  they 
are."  From  Ivana  Trump  in  Palm 
Beach  to  Julia  Child  in  the  kitchen, 
from  Edwin  Schlossberg  in  his  loft  to 
Giorgio  Armani  in  his  palazzo,  Gan- 
dee's  specialty  is  developing  stories 
on  "anything  but  boring"  individuals 
and  places.  "My  personal  aesthetic  is 
not  the  point,"  he  reports.  "HG  is 
best  when  it  shows  a  wide  range  of 
styles,  attitudes,  and  perspectives." 
This  month,  in  addition  to  interview- 
ing architect  Robert  A.  M,  Stern  for 
"Gandee  at  Large,"  Gandee  talks  to 
fashion  designer  Thomas  Maier  in 
his  Paris  apartment,  visits  Leonard 
and  Evelyn  Lauder  at  their  Adiron- 
dack-style fishing  camp,  and  looks  at 
Esprit's  Amish  quilt  collection. 


Alison  Cook,  a  writer  living  in 
Houston,  reports  on  the  growing 
popularity  of  Precolumbian  motifs 
inTexas.  "Mayan  Revival  designs, 
which  might  look  out  of  place  else- 
where, are  right  at  home  in  the  ur- 
ban Texas  landscape,"  says  Cook. 
I  ing  grown  up  in  New  En- 
I'm  delighted  to  be  living  in 
a  ci  where  the  mayor  attends 
churcl  in  a  golden  pyramid  and  one 
of  the  major  structures  on  the  busi- 
est freev  ay  is  a  lull-scale  Egyptian 
temple  topped  off  with  a  sphinx." 


John  Dobkin  is  director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  For  this 
issue,  he  explores  the  17th-century  gar- 
dens at  the  Pazo  de  Oca  in  Spain.  "Many 
people  think  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  as  a 
brown .  arid  land . "  say s  Dobkin .  "  Not  so . 
In  Galicia,  it  is  all  green  and  wet  and  nch. 
an  ordered  garden  paradise . ' ' 


,  ■-,*■/' 

Jane  O'Reilly  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
Lear's  magazine.  In  the  "Writer  in  Resi- 
dence" column  she  reveals  how  cleaning  her 
closets  was  an  important  psychic  task:  "I  just 
couldn't  throw  anything  out.  I'm  a  writer — 
my  closets  are  my  archives."  O'Reilly's 
forthcoming  book.  No  Turning  Back — with 
former  nuns  Patricia  Hussey  and  Barbara  Fer- 
raro,  about  their  struggle  with  the  Vatican 
over  abortion — will  be  published  this  spring 
by  Poseidon  Press. 
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The  new  Mercedes-Benz  SL  is  being  hailed  as  "the  only  advance  in  open 
car  design  for  more  than  100  years."  (Car  Magazine)  To  find  out  why, 
call  1-800-468-4001  anytime  for  your  complimentary  SL  brochure. 


The  hig\ 
the  5005 
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ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


©  1989  Mercedes-Benz  of  N  A.,  Inc..  Montvale 


SHERLE  WAGNER. 

HE 
SELLS 

SHE 

SHELLS 

AND 

HE 
SHELLS. 
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SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 

The  beauty  of  these  hand-carved  gems  may  well  leave  one  speechless,  for  they  bespeak  craftsmanship  of  a  caliber  rarely 

found  today.  Each  and  every  basin  is  hewn  to  perfection  from  a  solid  block  of  marble  or  onyx.  And  given  the  variety  of  stones  available, 

it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  and  she  may  find  a  single  shell  they  can  happily  call  a  we  shell. 

For  catalog  of  ail  works,  please  send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
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jnple  teaspoon  setj$§l  .'00  arid  pattern  name  to:  Oneida  Sample  Center.  P.O.  Box  9777.  New  Brighton.  MN  55197. 


Edited  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 


PIRALS  are  sending 
the  end  of  the   1980s 
into  a  tailspin.  All  aswirl 
are  designs  with  graphic  coils 
and  luscious  curves,  like  those  of 
the  red  velvet  Tatlin  sofa  (be- 
low) by  Cananzi  and  Semprini 
for  Edra.  Metal  curls  figure  in 
(clockwise,  from  below  left) 
a  candlesnuffer  from  "The 
Intimate  World  of  Alex- 
ander Calder"  exhi- 
bition at  the  Coo- 
per-Hewitt  Museum 
(through  Mar.  I  I ),  a 
chair  of  lead  by  Pucci  de 
Rossi,  a  sculptural  etagere  by 
Richard  Snyder,  a  candlehold- 
er  by  Borek  Sipek  for 
Driade,  a  wrought- 
iron  stool  by  Alexis 
Lahellec,  and  a 
steel  indoor- 
outdoor  chair  by 
Lyle  &  Umbach. 
Details  see  Re- 
sources. 
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VISIONS  IN  CLAY 

Mary  Lou  Deal  (below)  hand-builds  her 
vessels  at  her  studio  deep  in  the  Virginia 
woods.  Each  piece  is  decorated  with 
whimsical  animal  figures,  flowers,  and  fruit 
in  pastel  colors.  Call  (804)  537-5539. 


STERLING 
SERVICE 

Lenox  revived  the 
technique  of  silver 
overlay  for  a  coffeepot 
(below),  in  the  limited- 
edition  Centennial 
Sterling  Silver 
Collection,  $2,900. 
including  tray,  cream 
pitcher,  and  sugar 
bowl.  Call  (800) 
635-3669. 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Get  organized  for  the  New  Year  with  The 
Decorating  Record  Book.  Garden  Journal,  or 
The  Household  Record  Book  (above).  $13.95 
each.  Distributed  by  Putnam  Gift  Products. 
Available  from  Wolfman  Gold  &  Good.  NYC. 


BRANCHING  OUT 

Known  for  knockout  flower 

arrangements  and  creative 

landscaping.  Mddderlakc  has 

expanded  its  focus  and  changed 

local  ion.  In  its  new  SoHo  digs 

(below).  Pure  Madderlake  at 

478  Broadway  now  boasts  a 

choice  selection  of  home 

furnishings  and  accessories. 


NOTES^ 


FROM  THE  HEARTLAND 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Museum  of  Art  has  opened  a  new  wing  (below) 
b\  architect  Charles  Moore  and  Centerbrook  to  house  its  Regionalist 
collection.  The  new  addition,  on  the  left,  is  linked  to  the  original 
building,  on  the  right,  by  the  Winter  Garden,  a  glass  and  stone  solarium. 


REFASHIONING  FENDI 

Working  from  the  precept  that  '  'you  can  dress 

furniture  the  same  way  you  dress  people."  the 

fashion  house  of  Fendi.  working  with  Milanese 

architect  Claudia  Lazzarini.  has  developed 

a  line  of  finely  crafted  furniture,  which 

includes  the  Paolina  chaise  longuc  (right), 

$3,000.  Call  (212)  593-7181. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT    MONICA  STEVENSON,  LINDY  RODMAN.  COURTESY 
LENOX  CHINA,  FRENCH  STUDIOS    COURTESY  FENDI  CASA,  DAVID  PHELPS 


THE  AGE  OF  ORNAMENT 

One  of  the  most  prolific  periods  in  British 
design  history  is  being  reexamined  in 
"Victorian  Ornament,"  an  exhibition 
at  the  New  York  Public- 
Library  (through  Mar. 
10),  which  includes  the 
acanthus  (left)  from 
I.  Page's  Guide  to 
Drawing  the  Acanthus. 


NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT 

Adalberto  Pironi's  quirky  maple  and  briarwood  pepper 

grinder  (right),  $110,  is  one  in  the  series  ofTwergi  pepper 

mills  by  various  architects — each  using  a  distinctive 

wood—for  Alessi  in  Italy.  At  the  Museum  of  Modern 

Art's  new  Design  Store,  44  West  53rd  Street,  NYC. 


JPERIOR  COLLECTION 

am  Marc's  The  Dream  (above),  c.  1912,  is  one 
34  Expressionist  and  modern  German  paintings  from 
•  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collection  at  the  National 
tilery,  Washington,  D.C.  (through  Jan.  14).  The  show 
II  travel  to  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth 
in.  27-Mar.  25)  and  San  Francisco's  California 
lace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (Apr.  18-July  1 ). 


, 


THE  FINNISH  LINE 

The  fiber  art  tradition  in  Finland 

gathers  new  strength  with  a  collection 

ofRyijy  tapestries,  $3,000-$9,500,  by 

artists  and  architects  such  as  Eliel 

Saarinen  whose  Ruusu  tapestry  (above) 

was  woven  b\  Ulla  Tervo.  Through 

Anthony  Desnick  (612)  870-7077. 
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DREAM  HOUSE 

The  Moroccan  retreat  of  heiress  Barbara 

Hutton,  America's  original  "poor  little  rich 

girl"  (right),  is  up  for  sale.  The  miniature 

palace,  complete  with  a  Moroccan  saint  buried 

beneath  a  casbah  wall,  was  the  site  of  many 

legendary  parties.  Contact  Sotheby's 

International  Realty,  London  408-5196 


The  Winter  Antiques 
Show  (Jan.  20-28), 
organized  by  Mario 
Buatta,  gained  its 
reputation  by  showcasing 
outstanding  dealers  like 
newcomer  Leigh  Keno, 
whose  fan-carved  maple 
lowboy  (above),  c.  1750- 
55,  exemplifies  the 
quality  everyone  can  look 
forward  to  at  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  Park 
Ave.  and  )7th  St.  Call 
(212)  665-5250. 
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Mayan  Revival  Reviva 

On  the  plains  of  Texas, 
Precolumbian  motifs  rise  again 
By  Alison  Cook 


$ 


"omewhere  Robert  Stacy-Judd  is  smiling.  His  beloved  M 
Revival  sty  le — that  rambunctious  Art  Deco  pastiche  of  Mayan.  Az- 
tec. Toltec.  Mixtec.  and  miscellaneous  Precolumbian  motifs — is 
alive  and  well  in  Texas.  And  the  late  great  Stacy-Judd.  the  British 
architect  and  bon  vivant  adventurer  who  became  the  style's  most 
impass  ned  promoter  throughout  its  giddy  1920s  and '30s  heyday, 
would  surely  be  supremely  gratified  to  hear  it.  A  Mayan  Revival  re- 
vival— what  an  intoxicating  notion  it  would  be  to  the  flamboyant 
soul  who  v,  ould  don  priestly  Mayan  garb  as  quickly  as  you  coulu  saj 
""photo  opportunity"  and  who  left  his  adopted  southern  California 
landscape  studded  with  Precolumbian  fantasies. 

I  like  to  think  of  Stacy-Judd  climbing  into  Houston  artist  Abra- 
ham Royster's  rust-bucket  Pontiac  Ventura,  its  exterior  spray- 
painted  with  a  tapestry  of  Precolumbianesque  graffiti:  Aztec 
borders,  spirals  and  key  forms,  sty  lized  lizards,  dogs,  and  fishes, 
and  pseudoglyphs.  Together  the  pair  would  hit  the  freeway.  Stacy- 
Judd  gawking  at  the  Toltec  temple  poised  eerily  atop  a  53-story  col- 
umn of  mirrored  glass  on  the  city's  westerly  skyline,  a  surreal 
apparition  straight  from  the  land  of  creams.  Oh.  how  Houston's 
tasteful  set  shudders  over  architect  Moe  Nasr's  Heritage  Plaza,  its 
granite-clad,  stepped-pyramidical  topknot  a  tribute  to  some  Toltec 
Mayan  ruins  he  sketched  on  a  Yucatecan  vacation. 

Then  the  two  Precolumbian  buffs  would  do  lunch.  No  question 
where  they'd  dine:  Palacio  Tzintzuntzan.  A  self-possessed  little  An 
Deco  box.  the  Palacio  sports  a  facade  crawling  with  key  and  spiral 
fretw  ork  patterns  lifted  from  the  Mixtec  ruins  at  Mitla.  The  restau- 
rant's auteur.  George  O.  Jackson,  a  man  with  a  boundless  and 
slightly  manic  enthusiasm  for  things  Mexican,  recruited  a  wild- 
ey  ed  Hungarian  muralist  named  Rodolphe  Zarka  to  adom  the  walls 
with  antic  stylized  critters  borrowed  from  a  book  of  ancient  Mexi- 
can - .  .  hor  the  space  w  ith  an  enormous  tableau  of  Ma- 
yan  lords  and  ladies.  Downstairs  a  low-ceilinged,  otherworldly 
privat  .Sow  s  with  murals  based  on  the  famous  series  at  Bon- 
ampak.  The  52  figures  in  fantastical  costumes  and  headgear  cele- 
brate the  presentation  of  a  male  heir  to  the  court.  In  w  hat  is  surely  the 
esse  ston  manifestation  of  Mayan  Revival  revival,  a 
hs  describing  who's  who  runs  along  an  air  condi- 
jffecl  sthal  >f  a  subterranean  and  strange- 


ly festive  tomb.  Mercifully,  most  of  the  gruesome  stuff  from  the 
Bonampak  bank  and  sacrifice  scenes  has  been  omitted,  but  those 
gals  who  look  like  they're  eating  taquitos  are  actually  preparing  for  a 
bloodletting  ceremony.  Zarka  just  couldn't  resist  sneaking  them  in. 
'-.-  a  crazy  cultural  salad  of  motifs.  Palacio  Tzintzuntzan  is  Ma- 
yan Revival  to  the  core.  The  style  was  never  about  literalism:  it  was 
always  about  re  interpretation  and  fantasy .  And  impresario  Jackson 
in  many  w  ays  personifies  the  breed  of  Texan  that  is  giving  the  style 
new  life.  The  state  is  full  of  ruin  rats  and  old  Mexico  hands  whose 
libraries,  an  collections,  and  vacations  are  informed  by  that  com- 
pelling psychological  landscape,  full  of  myth  and  ritual,  that  lies 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Add  to  their  number  a  growing  horde  of 
Mayan  hieroglyphic  aficionados — glyphies  for  short — and  you 
reach  Mayan  Revival  critical  mass.  At  the  heart  of  glyphomania  is 
Linda  Scheie,  the  groundbreaking  University  of  Texas  Mayan 
scholar  whose  hieroglyphic  workshops  have  turned  Austin  into 


Houston's  Palacio  glyphie  central.  In  1986.  Fort  Worth's  Kimbell 
Tzintzuntian  res-  \rt  Museum  staged  ■"The  Blood  of  Kings:  A 
taurant,  above,  is  Neu  interpretation  of  Maya  Art"  for  which 
decorated  with  mu-      Schek  cowrote  a  revolutionary  text    N«  : 

rals  based  on  the  fa-  ,,-,,,  <■         j,       i         i_ 

onl\  did  the  show  protoundlv  alter  the  pop- 

mous  ser>es  at  Bonarrv 

Pak  Left  Rendering  of  ular  conception  of  the  Maya  as  exclusively 
the  crtys  Heritage  Plaza  peaceable,  contemplative  sorts,  it  also  gal- 
by  architect  Moe  Nasr.  vanized  Texans'  interest  in  Mayan  art. 
Glyphies'  passion  for  the  mysteries  of 
the  May  an  code  has  a  w  ay  of  filtering  right  down  into  their  design 
lives.  For  one  thing,  the  glyphs  themselves  exert  a  powerful  visual 
attraction.  An  intncate  hieroglyphic  poster  drawn  by  Scheie — an 
artist  before  she  became  a  code  cracker — is  a  cult  item  in  glyphie 
homes.  Royal  blue  *  'Jaguar  Tours"  T-shirts  vibrating  with  hot  pink 
glyphs  and  the  likeness  of  Lady  Xoc  signify  that  the  wearer  has  un- 
dertaken a  Yucatecan  or  Chiapan  glyphie  expedition  with  Austin 
linguists  Nick  Hopkins  and  Kathryn  Josserand.  During  the  Jaguar 
Tours  traveling  workshops,  participants  devise  the  ultimate  glyphie 
status  symbol:  their  own  personal  name  glyphs. 
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While  he  has  resolved  to  give  up  drinking, 

mention  that  you  still  - 
^          wouldn't  mind  a  little  ice. 

Here's  to  a  year  sparkling  and  bright  as  a  diamond.  Shown  here:  January  winners  of  the 
1989  Dl!«)nds  of  Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Desigrtffer  information  and  a  free 
booklet  featuring  all  57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $1-800-$7,500,  call:  800  922-3455. 

J                                                                 A  diamond  is  forever. 

Diamonds  of  Distir 

iction  '•■  Winner  1989 

SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


NUIt) 

Houston  publicist  Joe  Bacon,  whose  name 
glyph  visually  puns  on  sizzling  strips  of  you- 
know-what,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  do  up  his 
high-rise  apartment  in  glyphie  style.  Border- 
ing his  bedroom  ceiling  are  stylized  Mayan 
birds  painted  by  local  artists  Joanne  Brigham 
and  Jeff  DeLude,  who  turned  Bacon's  bath 
into  a  Peruvian  bestiary  of  phantasmagoric 
creatures  copied  from  Precolumbian  textiles. 
The  blue  denim  shower  curtain  features  a 
hand-painted  deity  sprouting  monkey  limbs 
and  a  scorpion  tail.  Even  the  living  room's 
bolster  pillows,  stitched  by  fanatical  needle- 
pointer  Bacon,  boast  Chiapan  village  tex- 
tile designs  that  hark 
back  to  Mayaland  be- 
fore the  fall. 

What  must  be  the 
first  stela  (a  carved 
commemorative 
stone)  erected  in  many 
a  century  now  pre- 
sides over  a  cottage 
garden  at  Austin's  St. 
Hilarion  Old  Catholic 
Monastery.  Father 
Robert  Williams,  the 
glyphie  priest  of  the 
adjoining  Sarum-rite 
Old  Catholic  Church, 


buff  Pablo  Bush — known  as  the  Jacques 
Cousteau  of  Mexico  for  his  many  shipwreck 
dives — has  installed  a  massive  Olmec  head 
on  his  raked-gravel  front  lawn.  It  reigns  over 
Bush's  xeriscaped  domain,  which  covers  all 
the  big  Precolumbian  bases  with  its  fiber- 
glass Aztec  calendar  stone  inset  over  the  ga- 
rage, and  its  fiberglass  Palenque  tablet 
suspended  right  on  the  house. 

Various  Texas  entrepreneurs  have  begun 
nosing  around  the  Mayan  Revival  style  as 
well.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  Mayan  Re- 
vival prints  aplenty  in  the  fabric  world.  Now 
Houston  art  consultant  Suzanne  Dungan  is 
launching  a  line  of 
hand-screened  fab- 
rics— executed  by  San 
Antonio's  Guadalupe 
Hand  Prints  and  avail- 
able to  the  trade  only 
— based  on  Precol- 
umbian, folk  art,  and 
Spanish  Colonial  mo- 
tifs. Dungan's  Serpen- 
tine print  bears  a  fea- 
thered Mayan  snake 
coiled  over  a  mottled 
jade  ground  meant  to 
suggest  the  Mayans'  fa- 
vored serpentine  stone. 

fashioned  the  slender  four-foot    Phantasmagoric  creatures     And  across  Houston,  art  dealer 
stela  from  the  same  limestone  he    copied  from  Precolumbian     Robin  Bonner  is  in  the  planning 
uses  to  make  sundials.  With  the    textiles  embellish  publicist     stages  for  a  []ne  0f  clothing  incor- 
help  of  scholar  Barbara  Mac-      Joe  Bacon's  batnroom        porating  Precolumbian  motifs. 
Leod,  Williams  incised  the  stone  with  a  One  project  remains  to  be  undertaken 

graceful  hieroglyphic  text  describing  with      before  the  Mayan  Revival  revival  fully 


Precolumbian  exactitude  the  date  May  3, 
1988.  Tucked  into  the  stela  inscription  are 
four  latter-day  glyphs:  two  incorporating  a 
bishop's  miter  to  designate  "Robert  the 
Bishop  of  Austin,"  the  other  two  denoting 
MacLeod  as  "Barbara  the  Scribe  of  Texas." 
Elsewhere  in  Texas,  Mayan  Revival  re- 
vivalism may  be  as  casual  as  the  simple  key 
fretwork  tracing  the  wainscoting  of  Austin's 
distinguished  Las  Manitas  Avenue  cafe;  as 
cryptic  as  the  quadrangle  layout  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  which  archi- 
tect O'Neil  Ford  based  on  the  Nunnery  at 
Uxmal;  or  as  exuberantly  Postmodern  as  the 
La  Quinta  Motor  Inns'  corporate  headquar- 
ters lobby  in  San  Antonio  where  blocky 
forms  stair-step  ceilingward  into  an  abstract 
corbeled  vault.  Far  to  the  west  near  El  Paso, 
Akumal  resort  developer  and  archaeology 
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blossoms.  San  Antonio's  Aztec  Theater,  a 
landmark  1926  structure  that  predates  L.  A.  s 
famous  Mayan  Theater  by  a  year,  is  on  the 
market  for  a  paltry  $2  million.  Its  owner, 
the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Socie'y,  is 
holding  out  for  a  buyer  who  will  restore  its 
interior,  liberating  the  theater  from  its 
fate  as  a  neglected  multiscreen  kung  fu 
palace.  As  solemn  and  ecclesiastical  in  its 
way  as  the  cathedral  at  Chartres,  the  Aztec's 
grandiose  lobby  seems  lost  in  some  mys- 
tical Mesoamerican  twilight,  its  massive- 
ly articulated  faux  stone  walls  groaning  with 
ornament  and  sighing  under  a  dusky  pat- 
ina meant  to  suggest  the  smoke  from  a 
thousand  sacrificial  fires.  Potential  saviors, 
please  step  forward:  a  grateful  populace  of 
glyphies,  Mexicophiles,  and  hopeless 
romantics  will  salute  you.  A 


OUR  BEST 
SPRING  GARDEN 
BOOK  EVER! 

Forty  four  full  color  pages  filled  with 
exclusive  J&P  roses,  perennials,  flow 
ering  shrubs  and  trees,  gardening 
accessories  and  tools.  A  splendid  vari 
ety.  It  includes  the  1990  Rose  of  the 
Year  and  All  America  winners,  plus 
many  rare  garden  selections  available 
from  no  other  source.  Special  tools, 
informative  books  —  a  wide  variety 
of  aids  to  help  you  garden  successfully. 
J&P  is  famous  for  the  quality  of  the 
roses  we  grow,  and  that  same  quality 
is  evident  in  every  plant,  tool  and 
accessory  we  offer.  See  it  all  in  our 
Spring  1990  Garden  Book. 

800-292-GROW 

8   0   0       2   9   2       4   7   6   9 
DAILY   6   TO   6   PACIFIC 

IT'S  YOURS  FREE! 

Just  call  toll  free  or  send  your  coupon  to: 

Jackson  &  Perkins 

169  Rose  Lane 

Medford,  Oregon  97S01 


I I  SEND  YOUR  FREE  SPRING  1990 
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GARDEN  BOOK  TO: 


Jackson&^Perkins 

Hume  Garden  Excellence  Since  1872 
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Domestic  Rebel 


Sara  Vass  surrounds  herself  with  the  friendly 
clutter  her  mother  warned  her  against 
By  James  Servin 


W. 


ith  a  mass  of  crinkly  blond  hair  framing  her  cherubic  face. 
Sara  Vass  looks  like  the  sunflowers  she  displays  in  her  Chelsea 
apartment  in  Manhattan.  But  sunflowers  aren't  Vass's  only  bo- 
tanical preoccupation;  roses,  hyacinths,  geraniums,  and  other 
flowers,  blooming  and  dried,  printed  and  decoupaged,  take  her 
fane)    Why  the  floral  fetish?  Perhaps  the  answer  can 
be  traced  back  to  her  childhood.  Growing  up  in  hip  Post- 
modern austerity  as  the  daughter  of  noted  fashion 
designer  Joan  Vass  and  the  artist  Gene  Vass  prompted 
its  own  unique  adolescent  traumas:  "My  parents  were 
pioneers."  says  Vass.  "We  were  the  first  to  move  into  a 
SoHo  loft.  1  was  the  envy  of  all  my  friends.  But  my 
mother  had  a  rigid  Jane  Austen  attitude  toward  liv- 
ing. You  didn't  sit  on  a  bed  once  it  was  made.  Chairs 
were  supposed  to  be  hard.  She'd  continually  say.  'Re- 
strain yourself.'  "  So  Vass  rebelled,  although  not  in  the 
conventional  way.  "When  I  was  sixteen,  I  had  a  dream 
right  out  of  a  Gidget  movie:  I  dreamed  of  having  a  shag  carpet 
in  my  room,  a  pink  Princess  phone,  and  my  feet  up  on  the  wall." 

Walk  into  the  spacious  1 ,900-square-foot  loft  Vass  shares  today 
with  her  brother  Richard  Mauro,  her  bichon  frise  Sassafrass,  and 
Himalayan  cat  Saki,  and  you  catch  glimpses  of  one  little  girl's  com- 
fort revenge,  matured,  distilled,  and  fermented  to  an  adult  under- 
standing of  and  appreciation  for  elegant  furnishings  and  materials. 

Needlepoint  pillows,  fringed  lampshades,  sumptuously  pat- 
terned shawls,  small  porcelain  boxes,  and  ivory  netsukes  inhabit 
but  don't  overwhelm  the  loft,  which  is  divided  into  three  distinctly 
cozy  areas:  there's  a  dining  room  with  an  English  pine  extension  ta- 
ble and  a  hutch  she  and  Richard  painted  with  roses  and  bows,  and 
a  long  living  room  sectioned  into  two  spaces,  each  bordered  by 
richly  cushioned  couches. 

Vass\  eclectic  taste  reflects  her  libeial  outlook  on  life.  A  radical 
in  the  sixties,  she  was  once  fired  from  an  anchorwoman's  position 
on  a  Washington  radio  talk  show  for  being  politically  dangerous 
Today  she's  outspoken  as  the  director  of  a  public  relations  firm  that 
represents  her  mother  and  a  host  of  other  blue-chip  names,  includ- 
oader  Peter  Duchin. 
ling  Vass  grev.  accustomed  to  in  childhood  which  remains 


Publicist  Sara  Vass, 
left,  pedals  everywhere, 
including  to  black-tie 
affairs.  Below  left: 
Her  dresser  display 
of  rosy  Victoriana. 


Vass  and  her  brother 
Richard  Mauro  painted 
the  late  19th  century 
hutch,  right,  that 
holds  her  collection 
of  pitchers. 


with  her  today:  lofty  space.  Five  years  ago.  when  she  and  her  broth- 
er took  over  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  an  industrial  building,  they  im- 
mediately installed  two  rear  bedrooms — hers  a  rose-patterned 
chintz  haven  complete  with  brass  bed  stacked  high  with  antique 
linen  pillows,  his  a  more  somber  retreat  in  which  dark  paisley  pre- 
dominates. With  a  few  modifications — sanding  and  varnishing 
the  wood  floor  and  installing  ceiling-high  bookshelves  and  a  kitch- 
en— they  let  the  space  stand  on  its  own  and  concentrated  instead 
on  filling  it  with  country -style  comforts.  She  painted  over  the  red- 
brick fireplace  herself.  "I  stood  up  in  my  underwear  all  night, 
used  a  fat  paintbrush,  and  smushed  it  on."  The  result:  the  slight- 
ly mottled  look  of  genteel  neglect. 

Other  evidence  of  a  more  brooding  underside  to  Vass's  decidedly 
sugary  decorating  persona  appears  in  the  tapestry  above  the  fire- 
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A  here  s  one  thing  you  can  say 
for  sure  about  elves. They're 
hard  workers.  Anyone  who 
thinks  cracker  making  is 
all  run  and  games  has 
never  been  inside  a  hollow  tree. 
Take  Keebler"  Club  crackers. 
Each  one  represents  many  elf  hours. 
What  appears  to  be  simply  a  golden, 
buttery- tasting  cracker  is  actually  a  complex 
composite  or  at  least  six  light,  flaky  layers  you 
can    snap    into   tour   slender   sections 
of  cracker-eating  bliss.  It  may  be  elfin 
magic  to  you.  But  elves  know  better. 
They're  happy  to  put  in  all  the 
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effort.  lour  pleasure  is  an  elf  s 
reward.  So  when  someone 

remarks,  "Gee,  Club  is  so 
big  I  have  to  break  it"  it  hurts. 
After  all,  tke  effort 
required  to  eat  a  Cluocracker 
is  miniscule  compared  to  the 
reward.  The  light,  crispy  texture. 
The  delicate,  buttery  taste.  The 
nee  that  its  cholesterol  -  free.  Even  a 
low  salt  version  for  those  who  prefer  it.  True, 
you  do  have  to  break  it.  But  when  you 
consider  all  the  elfin  effort  that  goes 
into  making  every  Keebler®Club" cracker, 
it's  the  least  you  can  do. 
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Discover  the  simplest 
ways  to  add  texture, 
pattern,  color  to 
Jlatpainted  walls, 
woodwork,  furniture. 


N; 


t's  as  easy  as  abra- 
cadabra! The 
quick-change  magic 
of  paint.  Use  it  to 
define  a  doorway, 
texture  a  wall,  stencil 
a  floor.  Create  finishes 
and  flourishes  that 
transform  flat  surfaces 
into  fantasy! 
Learn  the  secrets  of  sponging, 
lacquering,  marbling  and  more.  From 
tortoise-shelling  to  trompe  i'oeil, 
glazing  to  graining.  Once  practiced 
only  by  masters  of  illusion,  these 
techniques  are  revealed  in  terms 
every  do-it-yourself  decorator 
can  understand. 

Paint  Magic  shows  you 
easy  and  inexpensive 
techniques  guar- 
anteed to  add  a 
magic  touch  to  any 
home.  Lavishly 
illustrated,  with' 
1 20  color  photo- 
graphs, it's  the  most 
complete  guide  to 
the  special  effects 
of  decorative  paint 
and  finishes.  Soft 
cover,  240  pages. 


WORK 
MAGIC 

IN 
YOUR 
HOME! 


othing  trans- 
forms a  room 
more  magically  than 
fabric!  Draped  ele- 
gantly over  windows, 
swathed  simply  over 
a  favorite  chair,  sus- 
pended softly  from 
the  ceiling,  fabric 
instantly  changes  the 
character  of  even- 
thing  it  touches. 

Whether  your  decorat- 
ing style  is  traditional 
or  minimal,  subtle  or 
lavish,  you'll  find  inspir- 
ation on  even'  page! 
Fabric  Magic  is  a 
sourcebook  of  ideas  for 

windows,  bedrooms,  furnishings,  walls  and  ceilings. 
Techniques,  trade  secrets,  and  sewing  tips  are 
explained  in  easy-to-understand  language. 
Anybody  can  do  it!  I  lard  cover,  215  pages. 

Save  35%  when  you  order  both 
books!  Order  Paint  Magic,  or 
Fabric  Magic,  at  20%  below  the 
regular  bookstore  price.  Order  both 
books  for  35%  off  the  regular  price. 

Call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-453-9000 

or  send  check,  money  order  or 
credit  card  information  to: 
Conde  Nast  Collection, 
Dept.  845016,  P.O.  Box  10214, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 

Paint  Magic  $16.00 

(full  price,  $ 
Fabric  Magic  $24.00 

(Rill  price.  $2( 
Both  Boots  $32.00 

(a  $49.90  value!) 

Please  add  $2.50  per  book 
for  postage  &  handling  <  >r 
$4.00  for  both 


i 


A  step-by-step  guide  to 
shade  construction, 
cornices,  curtain 
headings,  and  hard- 
ware. Special  effects 
you  can  do! 


KcsidenuofM  CA.CO.II  ,  MA  Mil  \ 
please  add  appropriate  sales  tax  Please  al 


up  to  lour  weeLs 


NOTES 


place.  A  melancholic  sojourn  through  an  en- 
chanted forest,  it  is  rich  in  deep  browns  and 
greens  offset  by  a  yellow  butterfly  and  an  am- 
ber squirrel.  "The  longer  you  look  into  it.  the 
more  you  see,"  says  Richard.  The  tapestry 
has  a  tale  of  its  own:  Vass  bid  the  minimum 
$300  for  it  at  a  Sotheby's  auction,  claimed  it 
at  that  pnee,  and  later  learned  it  was  made  by 
Schumacher  for  the  1925  Paris  Exposition. 
"It  was  like  winning  the  lottery,"  she  says. 
When  business  or  social  obligation  calls, 
Vass  brings  a  rural  touch  to  her  city  life 
by  traveling  virtually  everywhere  on  her 


Sara  Vass  lounges  with  her  loft  mate  and 

brother  Richard  Mauro,  who  is 

merchandising  director  of  their  mother's 

company,  Joan  Vass,  USA. 

three-speed  fire-red  Italian  bicycle,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  stands  at  ease  in  a  corner 
of  the  living  room,  a  Chanel  handbag  in  the 
basket  and  Vuarnet  sunglasses  dangling 
off  the  handlebars.  "I've  gone  to  Met 
openings  on  my  bike.  You  can  get  away 
from  parties  at  any  time,  and  you  don't  have 
to  wait  for  a  cab."  Bicycling  also  gives  her 
the  edge  on  window-shoppers:  recently, 
while  pedaling  past  a  used-furniture  shop 
on  Ninth  Avenue,  Vass  spotted  two  men  sit- 
ting outside  with  their  feet  up  on  a  cocktail 
table.  She  immediately  saw  possibilities  in  the 
elegant  1920s  piece  and  haggled  the  dealer 
down  to  $80.  It  now  sits  ever  so  fittingly 
with  its  hand-painted  foil  top  and  fancifully 
carved-wood  legs  on  a  pink  floral  Oriental 
carpet  that.  Vass  admits,  she  paid  much 
more  for  at  Christie's. 

"I'm  always  looking  out  for  home  and 
comfort,  and  the  more  overstuffed,  the  bet- 
ter," she  says.  "If  things  are  calm  and  or- 
dered at  home  and  you  know  where 
everything  is,  you  can  be  as  insane,  frayed, 
and  imaginative  as  you  like  in  your  head."  A 
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place  in  time, 

Where  design  trends  play  no  part, 
or  true  style  is  timeless. 

Where  comfort,  quality  and  the 
highest  standards  are  naturally 

assumed. 


2682h  Middlefield  Road  •  Redwood  City.  CA  94063 

(415)  363-2600 
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The  Fashionable  Quilt 


Esprit  CEO  Doug  Tompkins  dresses  up 
the  company's  walls  with  Amish  stitchery 
By  Charles  Gandee 


s 


hould  you  happer  to  find  yourself  one  weekday  between  nine 
and  four  thirty  on  the  south  side  of  San  Francisco's  Market  Street 
with  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  or  two,  you  might  consider  stopping 
by  the  corporate  headquarters  of  Esprit,  the  hip  multinational  cloth- 
ing concern  located  at  900  Minnesota.  The  company  doesn't  offer 
any  special  discounts  on  its  festive  fashions  or  sprightly  sheets,  and 
the  employee  cafe  is  strictly  for  employees,  but  for  a  meager  $4  a 
smiling  receptionist  will  sell  you  a  40-page  color  catalogue  com- 
plete with  a  floor  plan  and  send  you  off  on  a  tour  of  the  I XO  quilts 
deployed  throughout  Esprit's  multilevel  office  and  design  studio. 
Provided  you  telephone  ahead  and  bring  along  at  least  24  friends, 
you  will  even  get  a  special  tour  with  running  commentary  by  Julie 
Silber,  Esprit's  in-house  quilt  curator. 

Doug  Tompkins  and 

his  quilt  curator 

Julie  Silber,  right,  in 

front  of  a  c.  1920 

Amish  Sunshine  & 

Shadow  quilt  at  the 

company's  headquarters. 

Below:  A  c.  1900  wool 

Double  Ninepatch  quilt, 

also  Amish,  from 


Although  it's  rare  for  a  billion  dollar  clothing  empire  to  open  its 
corporate  doors  to  the  general  public,  it's  rarer  still  for  such  a  com- 
pany to  have  a  quilt  collection.  "Our  interest  in  quilts  really 
emerged  quite  naturally,"  explains  Doug  Tompkins,  Esprit's  46- 
year-old  cofounder  and  CEO.  "Fabrics,  color,  texture,  and  shape 
are  ingredients  found  in  both  our  products  and  our  quilts." 

When  Tompkins  began  his  collection  two  decades  ago,  he  bought 
with  an  eye  toward  quilts  that  simply  packed  the  strongest  graphic 
punch.  "The  less  homey,  the  more  painterly,  the  better,"  according 
to  Silber.  As  time  went  by,  however,  Tompkins  has  come  to  focus 
almost  exclusively  on  the  virtually  minimalist  quilts  made  by  the 
Amish  between  1870  and  1950. 

Although  Amish  quilts  were  produced  in  twenty  states,  Tomp- 
kins favors  those  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  large  fields  of  color,  their  wholesale  rejection 
of  printed  fabrics,  and  the  relatively  few  pieces  used  in  their  assem- 
bly. Also  Lancaster  County  quilts  tend  to  be  symmetrical,  square, 
and  full  size,  and  their  palette  tends  toward  jewel  tones.  To  the 
untrained  eye.  they  border  on  the  austere.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  they  turn  out  to  contain  elaborate  design  flourishes  in 
the  form  of  intricate  quilting  stitches — always  in  a  noncontrasting 
thread  because,  as  Silber  is  quick  to  note,  "humility  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Amish  faith.  Pride  is  a  sin."  Could  Doug  Tompkins 

be  sending  corporate  America 
a  message  in  a  blanket?  A 


Visitors  are  welcome 
to  tour  Esprit's 
San  Francisco 
headquarters,  left, 
where  180  quilts 
are  on  display.  Top: 
A  c.  1945  Lancaster 
County  cotton  H  quilt. 
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blaomingdale's 

IS  YOUR  SKIN  DYING 
FOR  A  COOL,  REFRESHING  DRINK? 
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HYDRA-SYSTEME 


MAXIMUM 
MOISTURE   LOTION 

SPF  8 


CHANEL 

PARIS 
NEW  YORK 


HYDRA-SYSTEME 

MAXIMUM  MOISTURE  CREAM 
SPF  8 


CHANEL 


PAR  IS 


NEW  YORK 


INTRODUCING  HYDRA-SYSTEME  FROM  CHANEL  RESEARCH. 
THE  MOST  SIMPLE,  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  HYDRATION  SYSTEM  FOR  ALL  SKIN  TYPES. 


CHAN 


because      it's      a  I   I   m  i   I   m  6 
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THE  FANTASTIC  KITCHEN  AND  BATH 

i  the  allmilmo  Consulting  and  Service  Center  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio, 
or  send  $10.  tor  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package. 

alii       no  corporation     Department  HC     70  Clinton  Road     Fairfield,  N)     07006     201227-2502 

Available  in  Canada 


I 


Available  In  Be1 


m 
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late  night  shoppingas  well?  Our  Spring  Catalog  features  the  latest'^ome  furnishings 
from  Stanley,  Dansk.taura  Ashley,  Calphalon  and  others.To  receive  your  copy  for  only 
$3,  justcall  1-800-345-4500and  ask  for  catalog  411 . 
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The  Lairds  Folly 

A  castle  on  the  Isle  of  Rhum 

is  Scotland's  most  eccentric  hotel 

By  Charles  Maclean 


jfe  >" 


Little  has  changed 
at  Kinloch  Castle, 
above,  since  it 
was  built  in  1901 
as  Sir  George 
Bullough's  private 
hunting  lodge. 


A 


s  the  ferryboat  Lochmor,  hug- 
ging the  gaunt  coast  of  Rhum,  turned 
at  last  into  the  island's  only  harbor,  a 
pair  of  cormorants  stood  up  in  the  wa- 
ter and  shook  the  sea  from  their  wings . 
Seals  watching  from  lichen-covered 
rocks  slithered  one  by  one  into  the  calm  blue  bay 
that  mirrored  a  ragged  amphitheater  of  hills.  At 
the  head  of  the  loch  lowered  the  squat  pink  bat- 
ements  of  Kinloch  Castle — "a  vision,"  the 
hn  Betjeman  commented  in  his  Hebride- 
anjou  "of  Saint  Pancras  station  in  the  mid- 
dle ol  ai  desert." 

'  Monica  Bullough,  chatelaine  of  Kinloch, 

above  nt  it,  i.      :  09.  Left:  Stained-glass  boughs 

en  the  castle's  baronial  effect. 


An  Edwardian  country  house  that  time  abandoned.  Kinloch  Cas- 
tle was  built  in  1901  by  Sir  George  Bullough,  a  Lancashire  textile 
baron.  As  a  child,  I  was  taken  on  an  expedition  to  view  this  monu- 
ment to  English  folly,  extravagant  show,  and,  it  was  darkly  hinted, 
every  other  kind  of  excess.  Stories  I'd  heard .  growing  up  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  had  fixed  Rhum  in  my  imagination  as  a  place  of 
exotic,  slightly  sinister  allure:  the  Forbidden  Island  it  had  been 
dubbed  by  the  local  press.  This  was  when  old  Lady  Bullough  was 
still  alive  and  ran  the  island  as  an  obsessively  private  estate.  After  a 
long  stormy  crossing,  I  remember  my  disappointment  on  being  told 
that  permission  for  our  party  to  come  ashore  had  been  refused. 
Last  summer  I  went  back  to  Rhum  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  kept  on 
hold  35  years.  Joining  the  other  passengers  on  the 
deck  of  Lochmor  for  a  midsea  transfer — along 
with  the  mail,  cases  of  wine,  and  gasoline — to  the 
island  tender,  I  gave  my  destination  as  Kinloch 
Castle.  This  time  I'd  taken  the  precaution  of  re- 
serving a  room  at  what  is  now  Britain's  least  accessi- 
ble and  most  eccentric  hotel. 

Sir  George  dreamed  up  Kinloch  as  a  shooting 
lodge  to  crown  the  64-square-mile  island  his  fa- 
ther had  bought  as  a  sporting  estate  in  1887.  Eager 
to  establish  himself  as  laird  of  Rhum,  he  was  in- 
hibited neither  by  taste  nor  expense,  shipping  in 
red  sandstone  from  Arran  and  paying  his  imported 
Lancashire  workmen  a  shilling  a  day  extra — the 
midges  on  Rhum  being  particularly  fierce — to 
wear  kilts  on  site.  The  result  bears  as  much  resem- 
blance to  a  Highland  castle  as  a  department  store. 
But  the  magnificent  absurdity  of  the  undertak- 
ing— Kinloch  was  to  be  used  only  a  few  weeks  a 
year — kindles  its  own  Rhum  romance. 

The  ornamental  gardens,  where  fountains  and 
orchestras  once  played,  where  fourteen  gardeners 
toiled,  where  turtles  and  alligators  were  kept  in 
heated  ponds  (for  Sir  George's  favorite  apres- 
stalking  soup),  have  long  since  been  reclaimed  by 
wilderness.  The  turtles  escaped  across  the  sea  to 
Skye,  I  was  told,  and  established  a  short-lived  col- 
ony there.  But  inside  the  house  nothing — literally 
nothing — has  changed. 

It's  as  if  the  Bulloughs  had  just  gone  out  for  a 
trudge  in  the  rain.  In  the  double-height  mullion- 
windowed  great  hall,  thickets  of  antlers  and 
glassy-eyed  trophies  trim  the  Jacobean-style  pan- 
eling, and  the  fire  blazes  merrily.  Outsize  portraits  of  Sir  George 
and  his  handsome  French  wife.  Lady  Monica  Bullough,  gaze  down 
on  the  plush  furniture  and  Oriental  bric-a-brac  brought  back  from 
around-the-world  cruises  in  their  steam  yacht.  Rhouma. 

On  top  of  the  Steinway  a  gold-monogrammed  songbook  lies  open 
at  an  annotated  page.  There  are  notes  scribbled  on  the  telegraph  pads 
and  the  imprint  of  Sir  George's  signature  on  the  morocco-bound 
blotters.  His  boots  still  stand  in  the  fireplace  in  the  master  bedroom, 
and  in  the  smoking  room  his  game  books  tell  who  shot  or  caught 
what  on  which  hillside  or  burn  and  how  the  weather  and  gillies  be- 
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What's  The  Skinny 

On  Beef? 


Well,  that's  just  it.  The 
latest  word  on  Mis  less. 
Less  at  the  ranch  and  less  in 
the  meat  market .  Which  is 
remarkably  good  news  for  every- 
one who  thought  all  they  had  to 
look  forward  to  was  poached 
blowfish.  So  start  the  charcoal 
or  light  the  broiler.  Because 
now, eating  skinny  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  starve. 


:fer 
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MEANWHILE  BACK  ATTHE  RANCH. 
Wehaven'tt  'xactly  been  staring  at  the  sagebrush  while  the  rest  of 
theworkl  ran  to  aerobics  class  Leaner  breeding,  skinnier  feeding 
and  closer  trimming  are  making  th  i  rugs  defi  niU  iy 
okay  atthe  corral. 


OF  CALORIES  AND  CRAVINGS. 

A  kv n ,  trimmed 3-ounce setringoj "beej 'averages just 
200catories.  Some  cuts  have  even  fewer  Justcheckout 
the  "Skinniest Six" below. 
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MODERATION  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

Beef,  chickenorfish,  the  suggested  serving  size  is  3-ounces, 
cooked.  Raw,  just  th i nk  of  aquarterpoundofleanbeef 
per  person.  Then  think  teriyakijajitas,  kabobs,  satays. . . . 
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SKINNY  BEEF  SALAD. 

Forasaladyouwon'twishivas 
something  else,  toss  in  a  few 
strips  of  tender  sirloin  along 
with  the  green  stuff.  PS.  It  also 
works  with  leftovers. 


ROUND  TIP 
6.4  gms  total  Jul' 
(2. 3  gins  sat.  fat) 

162  calories 


TOPLOIN 
7.6  gms  total  fat* 
(3.0  gms  sal.  fat) 

172calories 


TOPROUND 
5.3  gms  total  fat* 
(1. 8 gms  sat.  fat) 

1 62  calories 


Beef 

Real  Food  Fbr  Real  People. 

Source  USD  A  Handbook  No.  8-13 


EYEOFROUND 

5.5  gms  total  fat* 
(2  '  gms  sat  fat) 
155  ci  i 


TENDERLOIN 

7.9  gms  total  fat* 

(3.1  gms  sat.  fat) 

1 74  calories 


SIRLOIN 

7.4  gms  total  fat* 

(3.0  gms  sat.  fat) 

177  calories 
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EirikurThorJonsson, 
Vik,  Iceland? 
The  number  is 

011+354912356,  Sir." 


Only  one  long  distance  company  can  help  you 
reach  virtually  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Your  long-lost  cousin  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Your  college 
roommate  from  Kiruna, 
Sweden.  Your  neighbors 
.who  moved  to  Morioka, 
Japan.  No  matter  who  you 
are  trying  to  reach,  AT&T 
can  help. 

Because  only  AT&T 
offers  their  customers 
International  Directory 


Assistance  all  over  the 
world.  And  using  that  serv- 
ice is  as  easy  as  dialing  "00." 

So,  no  matter  who 
you  want  to  talk  to,  talk  to 
AT&T  first.  Otherwise, 
you  may  just  be  talking 
to  yourself. 

For  quality  service 
worldwide,  simply  call 
1  800  874-4000  Ext.  117. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


Vi 


Kinloch's  clubland  atmosphere  is 
softened  by  Lady  Bullough's  chintz 
parlor,  above.  Left:  The 
bathrooms  are  still  outfitted  with 
mahogany  shower  cabinets  that 
are  the  last  word  in  Edwardian 
plumbing.  Below:  Hotel  guests 
can  sleep  in  the  master  bedroom 
where  Sir  George  Bullough's 
boots  still  stand  in  the  fireplace. 
Trophies  trim  the  Jacobean- 
style  paneling  in  the  great  hall, 
bottom, 
furnished  with 
souvenirs  from 
the  Bulloughs' 
world  travels, 
such  as  the 
blackamoor, 
above  right. 


haved  a  hundred  years  ago  today. 

It  is  the  completeness  of  period  de- 
tail at  Kinloch  that  fascinates  and 
gives  pleasure.  There  is  none  of  that 
embalmed  feeling  that  sabotages 
most  "living  museums."'  The  chintzes. 
curtains,  and  bedspreads  have  begun  to 
fade,  may  even  crumble  in  your  hands,  yet 
everything  is  there  to  be  used.  After  a  day 
spent  exploring  Rhum's  majestic  wilds,  you 
shower  in  mahogany  cabinets,  master- 
pieces of  Edwardian  plumbing  which  spra\ 
needle-sharp  jets  from  every  direction  w  ith  the  sudden  embrace  of  a 
water)  iron  maiden.  Then  you  sink  into  a  velvet  saddlebag  chair. 
grateful  for  the  single-malt  whisky  served  up  in  Sir  George's  finest 
crystal  by  a  kilted  steward. 

Beneath  the  stairs,  the  orchestrion,  a  sophisticated  barrel  organ 
that  wheezes  out  operatic  medleys  and  forgotten  dance  tunes,  sum- 
mons guests  to  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  just  as  it  did 
in  the  Bulloughs'  day.  For  Kinloch  is  still  very  much  their  house.  A 
pay  ing  intruder.  I  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  at  any  moment  our  ab- 
sent host  and  hostess  might  walk  in  from  the  gloaming. 

After  the  First  World  War.  of  course,  nothing  w  as  quite  the  same 
again  at  Kinloch.  As  the  gap-stringed  banjos  I  found  gathering 
dust  in  a  closet  behind  the  ballroom  bear  melancholy  witness,  the 
endless  Edw  ardian  house  part\  w  as  over.  Sir  George  died  on  a  golf 
course  in  France  and.  alone.  Lady  Bullough  gradually  lost  interest 
in  coming  to  Rhum.  Locking  up  the  castle  and  its  contents,  she 
sold  her  pleasure  island  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  in  1^57  on 
condition  that  along  with  the  deer  and  golden  eagles  it  take  care  of 
Kinloch.  All  she  retained  w  as  the  Grecian-style  mausoleum  at  Har- 
ris Ba\  where  the  Bulloughs  now  lie  in  megalithic  state,  lording  it 
still  over  Rhum's  bleak  Atlantic  coast. 

If  its  remoteness  accounts  for  Kinloch's 
time-stopped  state  of  preservation,  turning  it 
into  a  hotel  has  kept  alive  the  house's  sense  of 
fun  and  enjoyment.  There  is  little  danger. 
however,  of  Kinloch  Castle  becoming  a  popu- 
lar get-away-from-it-all  destination.  The  rain 
and  midges  are  a  good  deterrent,  and  the  is- 
land, a  nature  resene  of  spectacular  w  ildness 
and  beauty,  remains  a  distincth  awkward 
place  to  travel  to  and  from.  If  the  weather 
closes  in  on  Rhum  or  the  neighboring  islands 
of  Eigg.  Muck,  and  Canna.  you  may  find 
yourself  forced  to  spend  an  extra  day  or  tw  o  in 
schedule-free  paradise. 

'"When  God  made  time,  he  made  plent\  of 
it. "  goes  a  Hebridean  saying  that  catches  the 
spirit  of  the  Western  Isles.  It's  all  the  advice 
anyone  needs  to  enjoy  them.   * 

Kinloch  Castle  is  open  year-round.  For  reserva- 
tions contact  lam  and  Kathleen  MacArthur.  Kin- 
loch Castle.  Isle  of  Rhum.  Inverness  PH434RR. 
Scotland:  0687-2037.  £50  night  includes  meals. 
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To  sample  this  delectable  souffle,  you 
can  dine  in  the  spacious  flower-scented 
rooms  of  a  pillared  plantation  in  Chatham 
County,  North  Carolina. 

Or,  you  can  read  GOURMET— and 
recreate  this  exquisitely  rich  dessert  in 
your  kitchen. 

In  every  bounteous  issue,  you'll  be 
swept  away  to  enjoy  the  very  finest  in 
cooking,  dining,  travel,  and  all  the  com- 
ponents of  a  graceful  life-style— ranging 


from  breakfast  in  Bangkok,  to  a  recipe 
for  James  Beard's  special  couscous 
stuffing,  to  tips  on  shopping  for  leather 
goods  in  Florence. 

GOURMET  celebrates  your  quest  for 
good  living — and  provides  you  with  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  enjoy  your- 
self fully. 

And  now,  thanks  to  this  extraordinary 
offer,  you  can  get  a  year  of  GOURMET, 
delivered  to  your  home  for  just  $12.  A 
saving  of  60",.  off  the  $30  single-copy 
cost.  (Basic  subscription  rate  is  $18.) 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  it  with 
the  accompanying  postage-paid  card. 
(If  card  is  missing,  write  to:  GOURMET, 
P.O.  Box  eil422,  Boulder,  Colorado  80322.) 
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WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 
Closet  Encounters 


One  pack  rat  tells  how  cleaning 
house  liberates  more  than  just  space 
By  Jane  O'Reilly 


few  years  ago.  when  I  was  still  young  enough  to  consider  such 
questions  entirely  hypothetical,  I  asked  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
how  she  would  pass  the  time  if  she  discovered  she  had  only  six 
months  to  live. 

The  question  was  meant  to  be  revealing,  to  force  the  respondent 
to  pare  down  to  first  priorities,  to  clear  away  extraneous  compul- 
sions. But  my  friend  seemed  to  take  the  prompt  all  too  literally.  "I 
would  go  on  a  diet  and  tidy  my  apartment,"  she  answered. 

"Good  grief,  what  for?"  1  asked. 


"Well,  really,  Jane,"  she  said  scornfully,  "Would  you  want  to 
die  fat?  And  mess)  '.'" 

"I  couldn't  care  less  at  that  point."  I  retorted.  "I  would  take  my 
son  and  go  around  the  world 

We  staivd  at  each  other,  appalled,  our  deep  differences  unrecov- 
erably  exposed  She  was  a  person  who  would  spend  her  last  months 
doing  all  the  things  she  had  never  wanted  to  do.  I  was  a  person  who 
would  spend  my  time  doing  all  the  things  1  had  always  wanted  to  do. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  if  such  a  need  for  final  planning 
ever  arose,  it  would,  alas,  be  necessary  for  me  to  clean  my  closets 
before  I  set  off  around  the  world.  I  could  not,  in  all  good  conscience, 
leave  such  chaos  and  accumulation  for  anyone  else  to  face.  This  un- 
welcome thought  came  to  me  when  I  found  in  the  back  of  a  drawer  a 
small  box  containing  a  folder  of  matches  from  the  Candlelight 
House  in  St.  Louis.  Written  inside  in  pencil  was:  "First  date  with 
Joe,  February,  1952."  How  sweet.  The  Candlelight  House  is  now  a 
beauty  parlor,  Joe  is  grandfather  to  some  other  woman's  grandchil- 
dren, and  the  blue  sprigged  dress  I  wore  has  long  since  been  reduced 
to  dust.  A  quick  hot  flood  of  memory  swept  through  me,  and  I  start- 
ed to  put  the  matches  back  in  the  drawer.  "Why?"  I  asked  myself. 
"Is  this  a  memory  worth  keeping  forever?"  I  had  a  vision  of  my  son 
beside  an  enormous  bonfire,  burning  everything  because  he  was  un- 
able to  decide  what  was  important  enough  to  keep.  How  would  he 
know  what  might  be  important  if  I  couldn't  decide  myself?  And  if  I 
couldn't  decide,  maybe,  in  fact,  none  of  it  was  important. 

We  are  not  talking  about  folio  manuscripts  or  lost  concertos  here. 

We  are  not  even  talking  about  baby  pictures  and  silver  teething 

^—       rings.  Nor  is  the  topic  tidiness,  that  state  of  being  co- 

/^=s^  zily  midrange  between  gleaming  and  condemned. 
We  are  talking  about  accumulation. 

We  are  talking,  for  example,  about  a  yellow  and  white  striped 
sweatshirt  with  a  hood  that  I  bought  for  my  first  honeymoon,  never 
wore  then,  and  never  wore  for  the  next  thirty  years  while  it  lived  in 
my  day-at-the-beach  drawer.  The  honeymoon  was  important, 
but  the  sweatshirt  probably  is  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sweat- 
shirt lasted  ten  times  longer  than  the  marriage.  If  I  throw  it  out, 
will  I  finally  be  letting  go  of  failure?  Or  will  I  be  saying  good-bye  to 
a  young  girl  who  wanted  to  be  happy  ever  after  on  the  Truro  sand 
dunes?  Or  both?  It's  not  so  simple,  is  it?  The  problem  is:  if  I  throw 
it  out,  who  will  I  be? 

We  are  not  talking  about  things  but  about  identity.  I  am  my  stuff. 
This  is  who  I  am:  a  brown  carton  of  my  college  notebooks,  my  great- 
grandfather's four-volume  set  of  The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature 
published  in  1893,  my  son's  honor  roll  certificates  from  the  second 
grade  forward,  3 1 7  World  War  II-vintage  computer  boards. 

How  awful.  How  weird.  It  gets  worse.  Every  closet,  drawer, 
shelf,  and  cubbyhole  is  a  midden .  a  time  capsule  of  who  I  was,  who  I 
hoped  to  be.  who  I  thought  I  should  be.  I  don't  understand  how  this 
stuff  accumulated.  I  live  in  an  apartment — no  basement  and  no  at- 
tic. Once  a  year  I  scrupulously  throw  things  out.  I  seem  to  have  giv- 
en away  the  typewriter  I  used  to  write  my  first  book  and  kept  the 
shards  of  the  Tiffany  lampshade  the  movers  stepped  on  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  might  be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  such  choices,  but 
frankly  I  would  rather  get  on  with  life. 

At  one  point  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  year  of  self-inspection.  I 
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mall  place  at  the  beach  for  a  month 
It  had  turquoise  floors,  white  walls,  one  bed. 
one  chair,  one  cooking  pot,  and  no  curtains.  1 
felt  reborn.  From  my  suitcase  I  took  out  three 
Kandinsky  postcards  and  pinned  them  up, 
threu  a  beach  pareu  over  the  bed,  and  made 
curtains  out  of  crumpled  tissue  paper.  Every 
single  day  I  spent  there  was  flawless,  work 
and  play  perfectly  balanced,  meditation  and 
action  in  finely  tuned  flow.  "Why  don't  I 
feel  like  this  at  home?"  I  wondered,  sitting 
peacefully  in  the  one  chair  and  reading. 
The  book  I  was  reading  happened  to  be  Pu- 


rity and  Danger:  An  Analysis  of  Concepts  of 
Pollution  and  Taboo  by  anthropologist  Mary 
Douglas.  In  her  introduction  she  writes  that 
separating,  tidying,  and  purifying,  in  both 
primitive  and  modern  societies,  "is  a  cre- 
ative movement,  an  attempt  to  relate  form  to 
function,  to  make  unity  of  experience." 
Clearing  out  is  a  search  tor  structure.  The 
reason  I  do  not  feel  as  free  and  happy  and  real 
at  home  is  that  my  structure,  such  as  it  is.  has 
been  buried  under  the  environmental  and 
spiritual  equivalent  of  cholesterol. 

To  make  unity  of  my  experience,  a  ritual  is 
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necessary ,  some  personal  version  of  a  kosher 
kitchen  or  a  menstrual  hut.  Even  the  thought 
of  purging  my  closets  leaves  me  feeling  so 
bereft  that  I  cannot  do  it  without  consciously 
acknowledging  my  fear.  I  found  a  way  to  cer- 
emonialize  my  confrontation  with  stored 
ghosts  in  another  book.  Clutter' s  Last  Stand. 
by  a  professional  housecleaner  named  Don 
Aslett.  is  written  in  a  vocabulary  I  can  grasp. 
Clutter  chokes  our  spirits,  says  Aslett.  blocks 
renewal,  self-mastery,  and  serenity.  Every- 
thing must  go.  from  the  four  dozen  plastic 
takeout  food  containers  under  the  sink  to  un- 
rewarding friendships.  If  the  idea  of  breaking 
such  emotional  ties  is  too  overwhelming,  he 
suggests  taking  a  picture  of  the  object  before 
throwing  it  out. 

A  great  idea!  Condense  the  memories.  I 
will  ritually  write  down  what  I  am  folding 
into  the  thrift  shop  bag.  and  as  I  write,  I  will 
pause  and  think  about  what  it  means  to  me. 

My  son's  blue  grade  school  blazer.  In  the 
pocket  is  a  ticket  stub  from  the  Volksoper  in 
Vienna.  We  had  hot  chocolate  mit  Schlag  in 
our  hotel  room  afterwards.  Proof  that  he  had 
an  acceptably  happy  childhood.  Proof  that  I 
loved  being  his  mother. 

The  flowered  Laura  Ashley  dress  I  wore 
the  day  I  reported  on  the  failure  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  be  passed.  Proof  that  I 
tried  my  best.  Proof  that  I  am  not  considered 
equal  under  the  Constitution. 

Two  men's  polo  shirts.  Proof  that  I  once 
loved  everything  about  a  man,  the  way  he 
looked  and  smelled  and  dressed.  Proof  that 
once  we  spent  lovely  weekends  together,  and 
it  went  wrong. 

Four  yards  of  purple  gingham,  saved  in 
case  I  ever  had  a  country  house.  Proof  that  I 
always  wanted  the  country  house  I  now  have. 
Proof  that  I  am  no  longer  someone  who 
would  consider  purple  gingham. 

There.  That  is  a  start.  Off  it  goes.  Memo- 
ry, possibility,  and  nostalgia  reduced  to  one 
page  of  notes,  an  orderly  record  of  the  past.  It 
would  have  been  simpler  to  prove  my  own 
existence  to  myself  if  I  had  kept  a  diary.  But  I 
can  do  that  now  if  I  want  to.  I  can  do  a  lot  of 
things  in  this  new  space.  Throwing  out  seems 
to  be  not  a  final,  but  a  first,  act.  As  soon  as  I 
finish.  I  am  going  to  go  around  the  world. 
Now  I  know  what  has  been  holding  me  up. 
As  the  ancient  Chinese  saying  goes:  "Now 
that  my  house  has  burned  down.  I  have  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  rising  moon."  A 
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house  for  dreaming"  is  Edmund 
White's  description  of  the  exotic  dacha  on  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  estate  in  Normandy.  Inspired     Nicholas  Hasiam  laced  sea- 
by  traditional  Russian  country  retreats,  the  Orientalist  fantasy  orchestrated  by  decorator     shells  on  the  edges  of  a  niche  to 

create  a  tropical  Rococo 

Jacques  Grange  is  not  everyone's  idea  of  escape.  An  all-American  fishing  camp  is  the  ref-  effect  in  a  Caribbean  house. 
uge  chosen  h\  cosmetics  magnates  Leonard  and  Lvelyn  Lauder.  In  HHH 
place  of  Saint  Laurent's  embroidered  velvets,  stained  glass,  and 
samovar,  there  are  simple  cotton  plaids,  comfortable  sofas,  and  a 
collection  of  twig  chairs.  One  should  not  conclude,  though,  that  if 
dreams  there  be  at  the  Lauders',  they  are  only  of  reeling  in  fish: 
there  is  luxe,  calme,  and  volupte  in  every  corner  of  this  finely  culti- 
vated and  burnished-wood  compound  decorated  by  Thad  Hayes. 
The  renowned  English  stage  designer  Oliver  Messel  was  the 
original  inspiration,  architect,  and  decorator  for  the  garden  pavil- 
ion on  Barbados  Nicholas  Hasiam  has  restored  for  an  English 
couple.  Here  the  fantasy  is  of  the  marine  sort — one  might  easily 
imagine  Neptune  emerging  from  one  of  the  dining  room's  shell- 
encrusted  niches — but  with  the  glamour  of  a  Messel  stage  set. 
No  one  can  accuse  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  Fasanerie  Castle  in 
Germany  or  the  duke  of  Segorbe's  Pazo  de  Oca  garden  in  Spain 
of  being  steeped  in  the  mundane.  Then,  too,  Lynn  von  Kers- 
ting's  Hollywood  Hills  house  is  hardly  earthbound,  filled  as  it  is 

with  the  spirit  of  its  previous  owner,  legendary  filmmaker  George  Cukor,  and  informed  by 
Lynn's  sophisticated  sense  of  style.  Houses  are  for  dreaming — but  also  food  for  thought 
as  Fran  Lebowitz  takes  a  clearheaded  look  this  month  at  decorating  and  finds  trends  she'd 
love  to  leave  behind  with  the  1980s. 
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edecoration  of  George  Cukors  house  e 

By  Leo  Lerman   Photographs  by     ancjois !  s  alarfl 


ver  screen 


This  is  the  saga  of  two  people — Lynn 
von  Kersting  and  Richard  Irving— 
a  legend,  and  a  house.  Legend  and 
house  are  inseparable.  They,  along 
with  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks's  Pickfairand  Marion  Davies's  San- 
ta Monica  beach  house,  helped  make  the 
ongoing  mythic  happy-time  public  private 
high  life  of  Hollywood's  golden  twenties, 
thirties,  forties,  and  fifties.  The  house,  se- 
cret and  luxuriously  modest,  sits  high 
above  Sunset  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles  on 
a  rocky  shelf  adroitly  carved  and  terraced 
out  of  a  protective  hillside.  William 
Haines,  erstwhile  young  smart  alecky 
screen  star  become  masterly  arbiter  of  Hol- 
lywood  taste  and  interior  decoration,  con- 
trived this  delicious  nest,  finally 
completing  it  in  19.37  for  masterly  film  di- 
rector George  Cukor — Dinner  at  Eight, 
Little  Women,  Camille,  The  Women,  A 
Star  Is  Born  (Judy  Garland's),  My  Fair 
Lady,  even  Marilyn  Monroe's  unfinished 
Something' ,v  Got  to  Give.  Haines  told 
Vogue  readers  in  November  1941,  "The 
house  was  born  a  simple  California  bunga- 
low that  grew  with  George  Cukor's  career 
and  bank  account ...  it  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  unusual  houses  in  the  mov- 
ie community.  The  architecture  is  modern 
with  just  the  right  flavour  of  Regency." 
Thirties  Regency,  a  style  rampantly  fash- 
iunable  at  the  time.  Edith  Sitwell  wrote  of 
the  Cukor  nest,  "His  house,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Hollywood,  is  full  of  gai- 
ety, charm,  and  originality.  It  is  quite  un- 
like any  other  house  I  know . ' ' 

Venetian  red  walls  and  a  Ushak  carpet  in 
the  living  room,  right,  create  a  backdrop 
for  exotic  finds  such  as  the  Dutch  painted- 
leather  chinoiserie  screen  beside  a  Chinese 
lacquer  chest.  The  18th-century  daybed  by 
the  fireplace  is  Italian,  as  are  the  painted 
and  silver-leaf  armchairs  that  flank  a 
mother-of-pearl  inlaid  tea  table  near  the 
bay  window.  Below:  The  house  retains 
much  of  its  original   1930s  Regency  detail. 


"It's  so  comfortable  now,  like  son 


f  the  sets  from  Mr.  Cukor's  The  Philadelphia  Story,  bul  with  a  twist  of  the  exotic" 
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oval  room,  tablecloth  linen 
covers  armchairs  and  the  sofa 
designed  by  Syne  Maugham  for 
actress  Ina  Claire  in  the-   ?  930s.  A 
watercolor  portrait  of  '     ;re  by 
Cecil  Beaton  is  above  t.        9th- 
century  japanned  highboy,     'the 
painted  pieces  include  a  mil     ->j 
Kashmiri  summer  palace,  aA 
century  Italian  daybed,  and  a** 
Moroccan-style  octagonal  table. 
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A  Victorian  samovar  on 
the  Irish  sideboard  in  the 
kitchen,  above,  echoes 
the  blues  of  wall-hung 
Staffordshire  plates.  Rush 
chairs  are  pulled  up  to  an 
English  farm  table.  Right: 
Orientalist  prints  behind  a 
Regency  table  in  the 
entrance  hall.  An  English 
officer's  hat  is  di  '  rl 

on  a  French  stoc 
for  stage  scenery. 
right:  The  dining  roc 
table  is  set  with  Englis 
Imari  and  Derbyshire 
plates,  Venetian  glasses, 
and  19th-century  Russian 
sapphire  candelabras. 
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It  teemed,  especially  on  Sundays,  for 
that  was  Cukor's  da\  to  lunch  Harrymores. 
Ina  Claire,  Spencer  Tracy  and  Katha- 
rine Hepburn  (Cukor  had  launched  her 
movie  career),  Cary  Grant,  Garbo.  Vivi- 
en Leigh,  Claudette  Colbert.  Somerset 
Maugham  (he  worked  on  his  tilmscript 
of  The  Razor' s  Edge  at  Cukor's  pool- 
side).  Noel  Coward,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 
Christopher  Isherwood.  They  all  came 
to  Hollywood,  and  if  they  were  among 
the  elect  or  Cukor  sensed  future  election, 
they  all  came  to  Cukor's  Sundays.  Kate 
Hepburn  stayed  for  years.  She  occupied 
a  cottage  in  this  paradise  and  swam  her 
laps  daily  in  the  unheated  pool.  During  a 
gala  for  Lady  Mendl,  Tallulah  Bankhead 
tore  her  clothes  off  beside  that  pool.  Cu- 
kor was  not  amused.  In  his  last  years,  the 
young  Lily  Tomlin  came:  "I  hardly  said  a 
word,  I  was  so  awed."  George  lived  fab- 
ulously in  his  legendary  house  for  48  years, 
that  is  until  he  died,  and  then — but  I  will 
tell  you  about  that  later. 


Lynn  von  Kersting  is  a  presence. 
She  is  a  vividly  dark,  marvelously 
disciplined  theatrical  woman.  Lee 
Strasberg  was  her  Actor's  Studio 
guru,  and  Anna,  his  widow,  is  one  of  her 
closest  friends.  When  I  first  met  Lynn, 
she  told  me,  "I  want  to  play  Lady  Mac- 
beth." She  did.  Southwestern  by  birth  (Ar- 
izona), she  seems  mysteriously  European, 
Continental.  When  she  met  Richard  Irv- 
ing, a  local  Los  Angeles  man,  he  was 
quietly,  determinedly  baking  and  concoct- 
ing his  way  to  culinary  fame  with  his  L.  A. 
Desserts.  Lynn  and  Richard  became  a 
couple.  And  that  is  how  the  now  interna- 
tionally famed  restaurants  the  Ivy  (Los 
Angeles)  and  the  Ivy  at  the  Shore  (Santa 
Monica)  were  born.  There  is  also  Indigo 
Seas,  a  splendiferous  memorabilia  shop 
adjacent  to  the  Ivy,  and  an  interior  deco- 
ration firm,  von  Kersting/Smith — both 
shop  and  firm  in  partnership  with  decorator 
Michael  Smith. 

Lynn  and  Richard  wanted  a  house.  It 


t\  piano  serves  as  a  buffet 
in  the  dining  room.  The 
19th-century  Italian  daybed 
arrayed  with  cushions  in 
antique  fabrics  came  from 
the  estate  of  opera  diva 
Ganna  Walska.  Indian 
miniatures  are  grouped 
beside  a  Rococo  mirror. 
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*Uur  bedroom  has 
all  the  romance  of 
a  bedroom  from  Camille. 
Act  2,  of  course 


had  to  be  that  exception  to  the  current  Hol- 
lywood rule:  if  it's  "old,"  tear  it  down, 
build  it  new.  They  wanted  it  old,  even  leg- 
endary. They  belong  to  a  young  new  breed 
of  Angelenos  who  respect  the  domestic  ar- 
chitectural achievements  of  the  communi- 
ty's past.  So  Lynn  and  Richard's  house 
ideally  had  to  have,  inherently,  some  of 
that  old  Hollywood  glamour.  It  had  to  have 
room  for  a  family:  possibly  grandparents 
and  Lynn's  mother,  Patou;  possibly  a  baby 
(this  is  India);  a  big  lolloping  dog  (this  is 
sheepdog  Macbeth);  helpers;  ample  gar- 
den areas  (Patou,  a  sorceress  gardener, 
is  responsible  for  the  floral  glory  of  the 
Ivy).  Richard  craved  growing  grounds  for 
herbs,  vegetables,  even  lime  trees — all 
produce  to  be  Ivy-bound — and  a  capacious 
kitchen  for  his  special  artistry.  Lynn  de- 
sired a  haven  in  which  she  could  exercise 
her  passion  for  beautiful,  evocative,  even 
dramatic  things,  colors,  textures,  where 
she  could  create  an  allusive  atmosphere  in 
which  Richard  would  be  comfortable. 

So  one  glittering  day  Lynn  and  Richard 
were  led  through  an  almost  imperceptible 
door  in  an  enormously  high  wall.  They 
climbed  steps  onto  a  terrace,  and  there  was 
Sleeping  Beauty.  She  had  waited  some 
four  years ,  midst  her  gardens  going  jungle 
wild,  her  pool  deep  in  fallen  leaves — a 
golden  green  thought  in  a  golden  green 
shade.  Lynn  and  Richard  took  one  look, 
fell  in  love  with  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
kissed  her  passionately  into  life.  It  was  one 
of  those  pre-Hays  Office,  post-Hays  Of- 
fice Hollywood  movie  kisses.  It  lasted 
some  two  years. 

For  when  Lynn  and  Richard  finally  went 
to  work  on     (Text  continued  on  page  146 ) 

trails  and  ceiling  in  the  master  bedroom 
are  papered  in  a  toile  pattern,  and 
the  bedhangings  are  a  1 9th-century  French 
print.  A  silk  slipcovered  sofa  and  a 
Regency  chair  face  a  Chinese  table  inlaid 
with  semiprecious  stones.  Chinese 
reverse  paintings  on  glass  are  clustered 
near  an  Anglo-Indian  chest  of  drawers. 
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_L   C    X  J_iO    If  JL\J V4.V/X  1  Ivy     In  his  Left  Bank  apartment, 
fashion  designer    homas  Maier  reveals  the  classic  modern  style  that  makes  him  a 

leading  light  it  Hermes.   By  Charles  Gandee   Photographs  by  Thibault  Jeanson 


"When  I  move    in  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  this  place  to  look  like, 

so  I  just  kept  buying  things  and  this  is  what  it  became" 


Although  English  is  not  his  first  lan- 
guage, Thomas  Maier  had  no  trou- 
ble articulating  his  complete  lack 
of  interest  when  1  invited  him  to 
join  me  for  dinner  at  Maison  Blanche,  Par- 
is's  culinary  hot  spot  of  the  moment.  "Too 
trendy,"  said  the  German-born  fashion  de- 
signer in  a  voice  reminiscent  of  Helmut 
Berger's.  "I  won't  go  there." 

At  first  1  thought  it  was  a  bit  haughty,  if 
not  downright  rude ,  of  Maier  to  turn  up  his 
nose  at  my  invitation.  But  then,  after  din- 
ner at  a  chic  little  restaurant  of  his  choice,  I 
realized  that's  just  the  way  he  is:  strong- 
willed,  opinionated,  and  not  shy  about 
expressing  his  personal  preferences.  The 
latter  point  was  made  abundantly  clear  when 
my  discerning  dinner  companion  rolled  his 
eyes  at  some  innocent  but  overdressed  vic- 
tim of  haute  couture — who  was  unlucky 


The  spoils  of  Maier's  ongoing  assault  on 
the  antiques  shops  and  flea  markets  of 
Paris  range  from  a  Sezession  chandelier 
and  chairs  by  Dupre-Lafon  in  the  dining 
room,  above,  to  a  hobnail  Eiffel  Tower 
and  four  1 9th-century  African  busts 
in  the  faux  paneled  entry  gallery,  right. 


enough  to  be  seated  nearby — and  muttered 
the  damning  verdict:  "Ooh  la  la. ' ' 

Maier's  very  precise  code  of  aesthetics 
has  served  him  well  over  the  years  since  he 
left  the  Black  Forest  for  the  City  of  Light. 
His  efforts  in  the  design  studios  of  Guy 
Laroche  and  George  Rech,  among  others, 
have  even  earned  him  the  somewhat  dubi- 
ous sobriquet  "darling  of  French  debu- 
tantes." More  impressively,  Maier's 
measured  flair  for  reinterpreting  the  clas- 
sics recently  caught  the  eye  of  the  powers 
that  be  at  the  venerable  house  of  Hermes 
who  enlisted  the  32-year-old  designer  to 
help  reshape  its  womenswear  collection. 

Considering  the  scope  of  his  stake  in  the 
visual  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Maier 
chose  to  go  it  alone  when  it  came  time  to 
outfit  the  Left  Bank  apartment  he  bought 
on  the  top  floor  of  an  1860  building  one 
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Dutch  painting  entitled  3D  "M" 
echoes  the  calligraphy  on  a  hand- 
embroidered  silk  screen  from  the 
opposite,  adjacent  to  a  1 902 
oatti  chair.  The  black  leather 
~,  is  from  Galerie  Maison 
\frican  animal-skin  drum 
a  primitive  coffee  table, 
r'  rig,  among  other  things,  a  trio 
straw  marquetry  boxes  by  Jean- 
Michel  Frank.  The  wood  and  metal 
Neoclassical  armchair  is  by  Arnold 
van  Geuns  and  Clemens  Rameckers. 
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block  from  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  "I 
would  never  have  my  apartment  done  by  a 
decorator — ever,"  he  declares,  which  is 
understandable  in  a  man  with  Maier's  un- 
erring eye.  After  all,  if  you  can  spot  a  Jean- 
Michel  Frank  cigarette  box  at  thirty  paces 
why  enlist  the  assistance  of  a  guide? 

Although  Maier  brought  almost 
nothing  to  his  new  rooms — his  for- 
mer apartment  was  a  "pensionlike 
place"  that  suited  his  former  life 
as  a  footloose  bon  vivant — he  felt  no  par- 
ticular urgency  about  filling  them.  "Why 
is  everyone  in  such  a  hurry  to  'get  it  done"? 
It's  better  to  take  your  time. ' '  Nonetheless, 
Maier's  maxim  is  "Big  rooms  are  nice 
when  they're  empty. .  small  rooms  are  nice 
when  they're  stuiio..  ' '  so  it  was  nothii  gso 
much  as  practical  v.  h  :n,  coincidental  with 
his  change  of  addre         le  young  designer 


surrendered  completely  to  his  hopeless  ad- 
diction to  Paris  flea  markets. 

At  the  Marche  aux  Puces,  arguably  the 
most  amazing  flea  market  in  Paris,  you  can 
buy  everything  from  an  ivory-inlaid  Ruhl- 
mann  desk  to  a  black  leather  Perfecto  mo- 
torcycle jacket.  Although  it  takes  radarlike 
instincts  to  sort  through  the  offerings  of  the 
compound's  3,000  sellers,  Maier  is  more 
than  up  to  that  daunting  task.  At  8:00  A.M. 
sharp  each  Saturday,  he  hops  in  his  VW 
Rabbit  convertible  and  heads  to  Saint- 
Ouen.  And  more  often  than  not,  he  doesn't 
return  home  empty-handed. 

'  'When  I  moved  in,  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  this  place  to  look  like,"  he  recalls. 
"So  I  just  kept  buying  things  and  this  is 
what  it  became."  What  the  apartment  be- 
came, of  course,  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  owner's  acquisitions.  It  became  a  re- 
flection of  le  style  Thomas  Maier.  a  de- 


tailed portrait  of  the  designer's  highly 
cultivated  sensibility.  He  has  assembled  a 
personal  and  idiosyncratic  collection  of 
furniture  and  objects  that  veers  between 
the  classic  and  the  quirky,  that  refuses  to 
choose  between  the  conventional  and  the 
exotic.  For  each  Biedermeier  chest  there's 
a  hairy  and  hoofed  tabouret,  for  each  Josef 
Hoffmann  side  table  there's  a  hobnail  rep- 
lica of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  for  each  Bugatti 
chair  there's  a  Brobdingnagian  plaster 
toadstool,  and  for  each  Le  Corbusier 
chaise  longue  there's  a  needlepoint  pillow 
that  reads,  "Toto,  I  have  a  feeling  we're 
not  in  Kansas  anymore."  The  tack  Maier 
chose  is  not  advised  for  the  indecisive  or 
the  faint  of  heart.  It  is  a  risky  school  of  dec- 
orating best  left  to  the  intrepid  and  the  self- 
confident,  to  those  who,  like  Thomas 
Maier,  have  not  merely  taste  but  style.  A 
Editor:  Deborah  Webster 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  Rhon  mountains 
south  of  Fulda,  West  Germany,  lies  a 
pretty  Baroque  castle  called  the  Fasan- 
erie,  which  has  belonged  for  almost 
175  years — since  1928  by  way  of  a  non- 
profit foundation — to  the  Hesses,  one  of 
Europe's  oldest  noble  dynasties.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  living  quarters  is  a  little  boudoir, 
bathed  in  muted  silver  and  hues  of  violet, 
which  tells  part  of  the  rich  history  of  the 
castle  and  the  Hesse  family.  Sunlight  fil- 
tering through  the  lace  curtains  catches  the 
florid  curves  of  silver  objects  neatly  filling 
a  trunk  on  the  floor — perfume  bottles,  jew- 
el boxes,  brushes  and  combs,  bowls  and 
candleholders — all  made  by  French  silver- 
smiths working  in  nineteenth-century 


Saint  Petersburg.  Atop  the  dressing  table 
stand  portraits  of  the  grand  duchess  Olga 
and  the  czarevich  Alexander,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Ni- 
kolaievna,  the  doe-eyed  beauty  for  whose 
dowry  all  these  ornate  objects  were  made. 
Although  most  of  her  dowry  remained  in 
her  husband's  house,  the  princess  was  not 
to  follow  her  belongings  to  the  Fasanerie; 
Alexandra  Nikolaievna's  brief  romantic 
union  with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Hesse 
ended  abruptly  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1844 
with  a  case  of  childbed  fever  when  she  was 
nineteen  years  old. 

Actually,  few  people  have  ever  lived  at 
the  Fasanerie  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
spite  of  its  impressive  cast-iron  stoves  and 
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Scenic  wallpaper  in 
the  music  room,  above, 
printed  by  Dufour 
in  1820,  depicts  the 
mythical  travels  of 
Antenor.  An  Empire 
center  table,  settee,  and 
chairs  are  placed  near 
an  English  mantelpiece, 
c.  1800,  above  which 
hangs  a  self-portrait  of 
Augusta  of  Prussia.  Left: 
The  entrance  pavilion 
designed  by  Andrea 
Gallasini.  Right:  A  Neo- 
classical gallery  displays 
a  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities. 


Under  the  dining  room 
ceiling,  left,  painted  by 
Emanuel  Wohlhaupter, 
1740-50,  a  gilt-bronze 
centerpiece  made  in 
Berlin  in  1818  presents 
an  array  of  candelabra 
and  epergnes.  Above: 
Wall  moldings  frame 
vast  scenes  of  a  heron 
hunt  by  Johann  Heinrich 
Tischbein  the  Elder, 
1 766,  in  the  former 
bedroom  of  the  land- 
grave Friedrich  Wilhelm 
of  Hesse.  Giltwood 
furniture  made  in 
Kassel,  c.  1800,  harks 
back  to  18th-century 
French  court  styles. 


Baroque  Kachelofen,  the  castle,  because 
of  harsh  weather  conditions  in  the  Rhon 
and  its  remote  location,  seldom  served  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  summer  resi- 
dence, to  be  used  for  relaxation  and  hunt- 
ing a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year. 

The  original  owner,  Amand  von  Buseck 
(1685-1756),  prince-abbot  and  later 
prince-bishop  of  Fulda,  had  conceived  of 
the  Fasanerie  as  a  castle  appropriate  to  his 
rank  but  not  ostentatious,  with  large  rooms 
to  entertain  fellow  dignitaries  and  a  chapel 
for  religious  rites.  By  the  time  the  Hesses 
acquired  the  castle  in  1816  as  a  reward  for 
their  staunch  conservatism  during  the 
French  Revolution,  it  had  been  used  as  a 
field  hospital,  among  other  things,  and 
subsequently  was  plundered  by  Napo- 
leon's decimated  Grande  Armee  on  its  re- 
treat from  Russia.  But  the  Fasanerie  still 
possessed  enough  charm  to  enchant  Wil- 
helm II,  elector  of  Hesse,  who  acceded  to 
the  throne  in  1821 .  He  commissioned  one 
of  Germany's  finest  architects,  Johann 
Conrad  Bromeis,  to  redesign  the  interior. 

The  vaulted  entrance  hall,  the  lofty  stair- 
well with  its  double  staircase  and  busts  of 
Roman  and  Holy  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  light-filled  rooms  that  connect  the  two 


wings  remained  by  and  large  intact.  Here 
and  there  faux  marbre  and  simple  trompe 
l'oeil  replaced  the  Baroque  stucco  laced 
with  vine  motifs  and  plump  angels. 

For  his  wife,  Augusta  of  Prussia, 
Wilhelm  II  had  gardens  laid  out 
near  the  castle  with  long  peaceful 
paths  so  that  she  could  indulge  in 
her  favorite  sport,  a  kind  of  nineteenth- 
century  power  walking.  (It  is  said  she  died 
from  an  ague  caught  in  the  brisk  Rhon  air. ) 
Wilhelm  II  eventually  turned  the  Fasanerie 
and  a  small  residence  in  Fulda  over  to  Au- 
gusta, a  seemingly  generous  gesture  with 
an  ulterior  motive:  he  felt  far  more  at  home 
in  his  brand-new  Kassel  residence  in  the 
romantic  company  of  the  countess 
Reichenbach,  nee  Emilie  Ortlopp,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Berlin  goldsmith. 

In  1 866  the  Hesses  chose  the  wrong  side 
in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  and 
temporarily  lost  all  their  possessions  to  the 
victorious  Prussians.  A  few  years  later 
they  were  granted  a  generous  settlement, 
including  the  return  of  the  Fasanerie, 
which  was  then  periodically  inhabited  by 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Alexandra  Nikolaiev- 
na's  husband,  and  his  second  wife,  Anna 
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of  Prussia.  A  fine  pianist.  Anna  traveled 
throughout  Europe  taking  in  cultural 
events  and  generously  supporting  budding 
musicians.  She  entertained  friendships 
with  the  Schumanns.  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Joseph  Joachim,  as  well  as  Brahms,  who 
was  sufficiently  impressed  by  her  charms 
to  dedicate  the  score  of  his  Piano  Quintet  in 
F  Minor  to  her.  After  Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
death  in  1884.  Anna  moved  permanently 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  Fasanerie. 

In  1949,  the  landgrave  Philipp.  Anna's 
grandson,  selected  the  Fasanerie  as  a 
repository  for  his  family's  scattered 
possessions.  Once  again  the  castle  was 
in  desperate  need  of  restoration,  having 
been  an  inadvertent  target  of  Allied  bomb- 
ers. With  perseverance  verging  on  obses- 
sion, Philipp  combed  Hessian  castles  and 
attics  and  came  up  with  truckloads  of  cabi- 
nets, chests,  beds,  sofas,  chairs,  tables, 
paintings,  tapestries,  vases,  mirrors,  and 
trunk  loads  of  small  articles.  Then,  with  a 
Teutonic  sense  of  perfection  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  taste,  he  transformed  the  lot 
into  an  exquisite  organic  entity. 

No  detail  was  too  small  to  merit  his  at- 
tention, no  item  too  insignificant  to  find 
some  place  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  on  a  dress- 
ing table,  or  on  a  desk.  Hundreds  of  minia- 
tures depict  generation  upon  generation  of 
Hesses  and  their  spouses,  lovers,  and 
friends.  In  one  glass  case  are  Chinese  snuff 
bottles  made  of  various  precious  materials 
which  once  provided  some  noble  Hes- 
sian noses  with  a  postprandial  sniff  and 
sneeze.  Table  services  from  some  of  the 
world's  finest  porcelain  manufacturers — 
Sevres,  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  Berlin, 
and  even  a  short-lived  local  one  spon- 
sored by  the  bishop  of  Fulda — had  to  be 
sorted  and  displayed.  Places  had  to  be 


In  the  boudoir 
of  the  grand 
duchess  Alexandra 
Nikolaievna,  wife 
of  the  landgrave 
Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
ght,  portraits  of  the 
young  bride's  sister 
and  brother,  Grand 
Duchess  Olga  and 
izarevich  Alexander, 
ank  the  mirror  on  a 
Renaissance  Revival 
>ssing  table,  c.  1 840. 
he  slipper  chairs  are 
Russian,  of  the  same 
period.  Left:  The 
rincess's  fitted  trunk 
'  silver  toilet  articles 
was  sent  from  Saint 
Petersburg  as  part 
of  her  dowry.  Far 
left:  Neoclassical  gilt 
borders  and  painted 
clusters  of  fruit  and 
flowers  decorate 
a  1,500-piece 
dinner  service  from 
the  royal  porcelain 
factory  in  Berlin. 


found  or  made  for  all  the  silver  and  gold. 

To  this  date,  almost  ten  years  after  the 
landgrave  Philipp's  death,  those  who  re- 
member his  sudden  appearances  at  the  cas- 
tle drop  their  voices  in  respect  when 
speaking  of  him.  Hardly  any  object  he 
touched  has  changed  places,  possibly  for 
fear  that  the  landgrave's  ghost  might 
emerge  from  a  vase  to  exact  retribution. 

A  visitor  to  the  Fasanerie  is  greeted 
l\  by  Philipp's  pride  and  joy,  one  of 
/"^  Germany's  finest  private  collec- 
JL  .A-tions  of  antiquities.  The  entrance 
hall  is  filled  with  ancient  Roman  busts  on 
columns,  from  unknown  soldiers  to  Agrip- 
pa,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  Nero.  An 
octagonal  annex  houses  more  sculpture 
from  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
Complementing  the  chaste  view  of  the  cas- 
tle lawn  and  Rhon  fields  out  of  the  real  win- 
dows are  landscape  views  of  the  gardens  at 
Wilhelmshohe,  a  Hesse  residence  near 
Kassel — panoramas  that  were  salvaged 
from  yet  another  Hesse  residence  near 
Frankfurt.  Philipp's  Drang  nach  Siiden, 
that  mysterious  German  affliction  known 
as  a  "thirst    (Text  continued  on  page  147) 

■  he  walls  of  a  chamber  in  the  north 
wing,  right,  are  lined  in  antique  toile  from 
Lorraine  printed  with  figures  of  Diana 
and  Apollo.  An  early  19th  century  German 
painted  cabinet  stands  below  a  grouping 
of  family  portraits   The  doorway  beyond 
the  writing  table  set  with  an  Empire 
clock  and  urc      -^pens  onto  a  bedroom 
in  the  Louis  X      ->tyle.  Above;  An 
anonymous  cou  ;  artist  pr      ed  the  land- 
grave Ernst  of  Hes;     as  a  boy  in  1625. 


The  landgrave  juggled  with  as  many  decorative  movent 
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I  i fashions  as  there  are  leitmotifs  in  Wagners  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
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A  sylvan  70-acre  compound 
with-  ateke: and;  ?vyo  tiolises — 


memories  of  L. 


right;  The  CEO  of' 
Laoder,  Inc.,  and  his  f  ( 
vice  president  take  an  ; 


Opposite:  The  summer  h. 
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Into  the  Woods 


/w  Leonard  and  Evelyn  Lauder,  a  lakeside 
fishing  camp  decorated  by  Thad  Hayes  is  a  serene 
counterpoint  to  life  in  Manhattan 
By  Charles  Gandee   Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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Designer  Thad  Hayes,  above, 

mixed  vintage  Adirondack  and 

stick  furniture  with  contemporary 

variations  on  the  vernacular 

theme  by  woodworker  David 

Robinson.  The  summer  house's 

galley  kitchen  is  adjacent  to  the 

screened  porch,  below,  which  enables 

the  Lauders  to  enjoy  mosquito- 

free  dining  and  views  of  the  lake, 

opposite  below.   Right:  A  Big 

Sur-style  burl  maple  coffee  table 

is  the  centerpiece  of  the  living 

room  where  a  massive  stone 

fireplace  keeps  the  chill  out  of 

the  uninsulated  house.  The 

armchair  is  covered  in  a  woven 

cotton  plaid  from  Brunschwig. 

Details  see  Resources. 


It's  a  long  long  way  from  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue penthouse  duplex  that  Leonard  and 
Evelyn  Lauder  call  home  in  Manhattan 
to  the  lakeside  retreat  they  call  home 
in — well,  in  a  place  they  prefer  to  keep  a  se- 
cret. In  fact,  the  distance  between  the  Lau- 
ders' accommodations  in  the  city  and  the 
Lauders'  accommodations  in  the  country  is 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  measured  in  mere 
miles.  After  all,  how  can  you  gauge  how  far 
it  is  between  unabashedly  out  of  this  world 
and  unapologetically  down  to  earth? 

Up  in  the  Lauders'  penthouse,  eigh- 
teenth-century French  furniture  and  a 
twentieth-century  art  collection  guaran- 
teed to  make  a  curator  covetous  fill  a  seem- 
ingly  endless  succession  of  elegantly 
scaled,  proportioned,  and  detailed  rooms. 
Over  the  years,  Barbara  Schwartz,  Mark 
Hampton,  and  Naomi  Leff  have  each  con- 
tributed their  respective  design  talents  to 
the  urbane  splendor,  and  their  labors  show . 
But  on  Friday  afternoons,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  overseeing  the  family  cosmetics 
empire  has  ended  for  the  week,  the  CEO  of 
Estee  Lauder,  Inc. ,  and  his  favorite  corpo- 
rate vice  president  turn  their  backs  to  Fifth 
Avenue  and  escape  to  a  place  where  do- 
mestic grandeur  is  but  a  memory. 

The  only  luxuries  to  be  found  at  the  Lau- 
ders' fishing  camp  are  a  lake,  a  stream,  a 
waterfall,  and  seventy  acres  of  trees.  True, 
there  are  also  two  houses,  but  they  don't 
qualify.  One  is  a  modest  one-bedroom  log 
cabin.  The  other  is  an  even  more  modest 
one-bedroom  board-and-batten  cottage. 

When  the  Lauders  bought  their  idyllic 
escape  two  years  ago,  they  flirted  with  the 
idea  of  razing  the  humble  houses  and  start- 
ing again.  Even  now,  there's  a  faintly  wist- 
ful tone  in  Evelyn's  voice  when  she  de- 
scribes the  house  that  might  have  been:  "I 
can  just  envision  it,  a  proper  copy  of  an  old 
Adirondack  camp  with  deerheads  and  Indi- 
an blankets  and  Stickley  furniture."  But 
Leonard  decided  that  they  should  "keep  it 
simple."  that  they  should  discipline  them- 
selves by  accepting  what  was  existing. 
And  Evelyn,  who  is  a  good  sport,  agreed. 

"Our  objective  was  not  to  turn  some- 
thing simple  into  something  grand,"  ex- 
plains Leonard,  "but  to  bring  something 
simple  to  its  ultimate  level  of  simplicity." 
And  for  that  they  needed  professional  as- 
sistance from  someone  other  than  Barbara 
Schwartz,  Mark  Hampton,  or  Naomi  Leff. 

Thad  Hayes  is  a  34-year-old  designer 
with  a  small  downtown  office.  Although 
he  moved  to  New  York  from  Baton  Rouge 
eleven  years  ago  and  his  first  job  in  the  big 


"If you  think  of  the  little  cabin  as  a  house, 

then  it's  a  bit  mean.  But  if  you  think  of  it 
as  a  tent,  then  it's  huge  and  luxurious' 
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city  was  a  walled-in  roof  garden  for  actor 
Robert  De  Niro,  he  has  not  lost  either  his 
aw-shucks  southern  charm  or  his  easy  Lou- 
isiana drawl.  Four  years  in  the  highly  pol- 
ished office  of  Bray-Schaible  Design  may 
have  taught  Hayes  the  upscale  ways  of 
Manhattan's  upwardly  mobile,  though  he 
still  seems  to  prefer  Levi's  to  double- 
breasted  suits.  All  of  which  seemed  just 
right  to  Leonard  and  Evelyn  Lauder. 

To  Hayes  the  Lauders'  domestic  brief 
was  a  familiar  one.  After  all,  on  Fri- 
day afternoons  the  young  designer 
locks  the  door  on  his  white-walled 
concrete- floored  Tribeca  loft  and  heads  off 
in  a  jeep  to  his  upstate  New  York  farm- 
house filled  with  pie  safes,  cow  portraits, 
quilts,  and  Mission  bookcases.  But  before 
Hayes  could  do  for  the  Lauders  what  he 
had  ahead'  for  himself,  he  had  to  at- 

tend to  the  n<  mdecorative  agenda  presented 
by  the  cabin  and  •  cottage,  which  were, 
in  Evelyn's  won!-      falling  apart." 

The  first  order  oi        iness  was  to  return 
the  two  houses  to  w<  order.  So  Hayes 

replaced  leaking  i  and  inadequate 


electrical  systems,  refinished  floors  and 
restained  walls.  "We  wanted  to  restore  the 
houses  as  if  we  were  building  them  new  fif- 
ty years  ago,"  explains  Leonard,  adding 
that  it  never  even  occurred  to  him  to  insu- 
late the  summer  cottage.  (In  the  fall  and 
early  spring  the  Lauders  simply  don  long 
underwear  and  pile  on  blankets.)  Leonard 
does  confess,  however,  that  telltale  signs 
of  gentrification  can  be  glimpsed  here  and 
there.  "We're  not  embarrassed  by  our 
washer  and  dryer, ' '  he  claims  with  a  laugh. 
Once  the  unromantic  task  of  making  the 
houses  livable  was  completed.  Hayes  took 
off  for  Bleecker  Street  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, where  his  favorite  purveyors  of 
American  furniture  and  crafts  hang  out 
their  shingles.  At  Kelter-Malce  he  found  a 

§\  19th-century  Irish  piecrust  table 
flanked  by  Indiana  hickory  chairs,  above, 
offers  visual  support  for  a  collection  of 
porcelain  fish  plates  that  Thad  Hayes  found 
in  a  flea  market.  Right:  Because  storage 
space  was  at  a  premium,  the  designer 
inserted  a  Shaker-style  chest  of  drawers 
into  the  wall  between  bedroom  and  porch. 


■;; 


Designer 
Hayes  provided 
for  lazy  days  on 
the  lake  with, 
clockwise  from 
top  left,  a 
painted  rocking 
chair  from  Cynthia 
Beneduce,  NYC; 
an  overstuffed 
sofa  covered  in  a 
Brunschwig 
plaid;  a  bedside 
table  from 
Kelter-Malce, 
NYC;  and  a 
blue-painted 
wo-ktable 
Evelyn  Lauder 
found  in  Santa  Fe. 
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bedside  table  with  a  heart  caned  out  of  the 
base  and  a  child's  twig  chair  with  an  eagle 
motif  on  the  seat.  At  Susan  Parrish  he 
found  a  white  linen  bedspread,  and  at  Cyn- 
thia Beneduce  he  found  lawn  furniture 
from  the  twenties  and  thirties  painted, in 
brilliant  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 
On  trips  uptown  Hayes  uncovered  eight 
hickory  dining  chairs  at  Newel  and  a  drop- 
leaf  table  at  America  Hurrah.  Although 
Evelyn  was  traveling  much  of  the  time 
Hayes  was  shopping,  she  nonetheless  took 
part  in  the  hunt.  On  a  visit  to  Santa  Fe,  for 
example,  she  found  a  blue-painted  workta- 
ble.  It  was  also  Evelyn  who  suggested  that 
Hayes  might  like  working  with  David  Rob- 
inson, whom  she  knew  from  her  work  on 

« 

the  board  of  the  Central  Park  Conservancy: 
when  not  restoring  gazebos  in  the  park, 
Robinson  designs  and  builds  furniture  in- 
spired by  the  Adirondacks  and  traditional 
stick  pieces.  Impressed  with  Robinson's 
craftsmanship.  Hayes  collaborated  with 
him  on  a  series  of  variations  on  the  vernac- 
ular theme,  from  tables  to  bookshelves  to  a 
new  front  porch  with  decorative  fretwork 
for  the  log  cabin. 

But  decorative  fretwork  notwithstand- 
ing, don't  the  Lauders  miss  the,  shall  we 
say,  domestic  amenities  they  enjoy  back  in 
the  city?  Not  at  all.  "It's  wonderful  to  get 
away  from  civilization  to  a  place  where  the 
only  sounds  are  the  sounds  of  the  birds  and 
the  rustling  leaves,"  explains  Evelyn. 
"This  place  restores  us  to  nature.  It  brings 
us  back  to  the  simple  things."  To  which 
Leonard  adds:  "For  us  this  is  luxury. ' '  A  * 

#\  rough-hewn  footbridge  along  the  path 
that  encircles  the  lake,  left,  was  built  by  the 
Lauders'  Portuguese  gardener.  Below:  Some- 
what more  refined  is  the  sycamore  book- 
shelf that  David  Robinson  crafted,  complete 
with  a  decorative  laurelwood  wishbone. 


"Our  objective  was  to  bring  something 

simple  to  its  ultimate  level  of  simplicity" 


#\n  insulated  alternative  to  the  uninsulated 

summer  house  is  a  one-bedroom  log  cabin,  top, 

furnished  with  the  same  mix  of  twig,  bark,  and 

Adirondack  pieces.  The  library-dining  table 

was  built  by  David  Robinson.  Hickory  chairs  are 

from  Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC.  Above:  A 

portico  with  stripped  cedar  railings  and  fretwork 

was  added  to  the  cabin  for  an  ornamental  flourish. 

Right:  The  Lauders  take  it  easy  in  the  hammock. 
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portrait  of  jonn  t_neim, 
left,  by  Alex  Katz.  Right:  In 
the  main  living  area  of  the  loft 
an  Empire  da/bed  upholstered 
in  mohair  is  the  habitual  napping 
spot  for  cats  Jeff  and  Scott. 
Surrounding  it  is  a  set  of  modular 
chairs — dressed  up  with  pale 
yellow  polished-cotton  slipcovers 
— which  Cheim  discovered  on 
one  of  his  frequent  thrift  shop 
forays.  Floors  were  covered 
in  poured  acrylic  for  a  highly 
reflective,  seamless  effect. 


The  Eye  Has  It 


The  loft  of  New  York  gallery 
director  John  Cheim  reflects  his 
wide-ranging  vision 
By  Celia  McGee 
Photographs  by  Eric  Boman 
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here  are  those  who  would  seat  art 
and  style  at  separate  tables.  Johri 
Cheim  isn't  one  of  them.  The  young 
director  of  the  Robert  Miller  Gal- 
lery is  known  not  only  for  his  brilliant  eve 
but  also  for  the  look  and  image  he  has  given 
the  gallery,  making  it  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly regarded — and  star-studded — in  New 
York.  He  designs  and  oversees  the  printing 
of  its  elegant  catalogues,  designs  its  ads 
and  publicity  materials,  and  hangs  the 
shows.  Cheim  designed  the  gallery'  itself — 
the  cool  white  walls  and  bleached  wood 
floors,  the  intimate  exhibition  space,  the 
amalgam  of  attitude,  intelligence,  and  gen- 
tility. "It's  unusual  for  a  dealer  to  be  so  tal- 
ented artistically."  says  the  painter  Robert 
Greene,  who  showed  at  Miller  recently. 
"Style,"  says  Alex  Katz,  another  Miller 
artist,  "is  almost  a  code  for  him  of  what's 
right  and  what '  s  wrong . ' ' 

Cheim  maintains  that  code  in  his  loft,' 
4,000  light-filled  square  feet  on  a  high 
floor  of  a  building  in  the  Flatiron  district. 
As  in  the  gallery,  he  aims  for  a  kind  of  rich 
simplicity.  He  is  constantly  editing  and  re- 
fining, arranging  rather  than  placing,  turn- 
ing furniture  into  objects  and  objects  into 
art.  The  loft  was  originally  a  glove  and 
purse  factory .  '  *  When  I  first  walked  in ,  be- 
fore the  factory  had  moved."  Cheim  re- 
members, "there  were  a  lot  of  older 
women  sitting  bent  over  sewing  ma- 
chines." He  gutted  and  reconfigured  the 
immense  space,  stripping  off  layers  of  fake 
paneling  and  old  paint.  Onto  the  walls* 
went  white,  and  onto  the  ceiling,  and  even 
the  floor,  which  Cheim  covered  with  a 
shiny  poured  acrylic  popular  during  the 
synthetics-crazy  years  following  World 
War  II.  Against  this  background,  furniture 
and  paintings  seem  to  float,  not  in  space 
but  on  it.  Cheim  has  made  the  loft's  large 
scale  grand.  The  views  contribute.  Out  his 
bedroom  window  looms  the  Italianate 
clock  tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 

Behmd  a  plywood  and  leather  chair 
by  Thonet,  a  1 956  canvas  by  Al  Held,  left, 
is  tilted  against  one  wall  of  the  uncluttered 
sitting  room  where  Cheim  and  friends 
gather  "to  talk  and  look  at  paintings."  The 
curvaceous  silhouette  of  a  tall  lamp — 
one  of  three  found  at  flea  markets — 
echoes  the  contours  of  a  Gilbert  Rohde 
biomorphic  table.  Opposite:  Colorful 
ceramic  oil  jars  on  the  kitchen  counter 
and  a  pink  vinyl  1950s  diner  stool  offset 
the  brilliant  hues  of  David  Salle's  Salesgirls, 
hung  above  an  African  bench  in  the  hall. 
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A   1 960s  version  of  a  Louis  XV  chair, 

above,  in  its  original  silk,  is  engulfed 

by  Milton  Resnick's  The  Way  Becomes 

Spirit  in  the  sitting  room.  Opposite: 

Next  to  an  Alvar  Aalto  chair  stacked 

with  books  in  the  bedroom,  a  metal 

and  frosted-glass  table,  which  Cheim 

found  rusting  in  a  friend's  backyard, 

supports  a  group  of  ceramic  vases 

and  an  Ecuadorean  carving  of  a  dog's 

head.  A     ?30s  medical  lamp  illuminates 

an  absi     :t  painting  by  Joan  Mitchell 

behind  the  i    d  and  Alice  Neel'sjock/e 

Curtis  os  o  standing  on  the  floor. 


ance  Building  on  Madison  Square.  "My 
clock,"  he  calls  it  affectionately. 

The  sense  of  open  space  in  the  loft  is  es- 
sential for  someone  who  grew  up  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado.  It  is  invaluable,  too, 
for  just  plain  "looking  at  art,"  a  passion 
Cheim  traces  back  to  his  childhood.  "1 
worked  on  my  coloring  books  very  hard  as 
a  little  kid,"  he  jokes.  "My  grandmother 
was  a  painter,"  he  adds  more  seriously, 
"and  a  decorator  at  Gump's  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  she  was  young.  She  had  one  of 
those  great  1920s  houses  filled  with  paint- 
ings, Oriental  rugs,  all  kinds  of  Chinese 
stuff,  goldfish  ponds  in  the  backyard.  She 
was  very  artistic."  After  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Cheim  transferred 
to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
where  he  studied  painting  and  made  sever- 


al of  his  closest  friends,  including  Howard 
Read .  now  director  of  photography  at  Rob- 
ert Miller,  and  the  painter  Jedd  Garet.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1977  and  within  a 
few  months  found  a  job  at  the  fledgling 
Miller  Gallery.  In  walked  "this  boy."  an 
acquaintance  of  Cheim's  once  remarked, 
"with  a  face  like  one  of  Bob's  beloved 
Greek  statues  and  an  art  degree  to  boot. 


Mi 


'uch  of  the  art  Cheim  favors  is  also 
on  a  grand  scale — in  the  loft  hang 
two  sweeping  Milton  Resnicks 
.heavily  impastoed  with  moun- 
tainscapes  of  paint,  an  emotion-packed 
Lee  Krasner  from  1962,  David  Salle's  bra- 
zen Salesgirls,  and  several  oversize  Cindy 
Sherman  photographs.  The  Shermans 
speak  to         (Text  continued  on  page  144) 
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A  centttr,ies-old  Spanish  garden  encloses  a  watery  dominion 
llbobkin     Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 
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battlements 
sphe 

surrounding  the  double 

irrigation  ponds  at  the  Pazo 

de  Oca.  As  in  the  1 7th  f 

century,  the  majestic  gardens 

are  linked  to  a  working  farm. 
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It  is  the  presence  of  so  much  water  that 
distinguishes  the  region  of  Galicia 
from  other  parts  of  Spain.  Brooks, 
rivers,  the  sea,  and  abundant  rainfall 
make  this  an  ever-green  land.  Water  that 
irrigates,  drives  the  mills  and  turbines, 
moderates  the  climate — water  is  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  this  northwest  corner  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  moss  green  is 
the  prevailing  color.  Water,  unsurprising- 
ly, is  what  one  first  notices  at  the  Pazo  de 
Oca.  It  rushes  through  irrigation  channels, 
drops  from  moss-covered  walls,  lies  in 
pools,  splashes  from  fountains,  and  har- 
monizes two  very  different  elements  at 
Oca,  the  farm  and  the  garden. 

A  pazo.  a  word  used  only  in  Galicia  to 
designate  a  country  seat  or  manor  peculiar 
to  the  region,  was  traditionally  a  working 
estate.  Fortified  in  medieval  times,  these 
estates  were  established  near  the  cities  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  Pontevedra,  and 
La  Coruha  and  later  served  as  summer  resi- 
dences for  the  aristocracy  of  Galicia.  The 
Pazo  de  Oca,  sixteen  miles  outside  Santia- 
go de  Compostela,  was  always  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  these  manor 

estates.  Today  it  is  certainly  the  most  fa- 

« 

The  duke  of  Segorbe,  son  of  the  Pazo  de 
Oca's  present  owner,  had  the  family  coat 
of  arms  emblazoned  in  boxwood,  left, 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  estate  chapel. 
Above:  Beyond  a  Baroque  bridge  and 
mill  on  the  upper  pond,  the  manor  house 
is  partly  visible  through  the  treetops. 


vegetables. 


mous,  particularly  for  its 
gardens  which  are  open  to 
the  public  year-round.  Be- 
gun in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  gardens  were  laid  out 
following  the  contours  of  the 
land  and  respecting  the  loca- 
tion of  water.  Productivity 
was  emphasized,  with  fruit 
flax,  grains,  and  grapes  being  among  the 
principal  crops.  As  the  Pazo  de  Oca  pros- 
pered, its  owners  added  decorative  ele- 
ments to  the  farm,  or  huerta,  and  Baroque 
gardens  were  instituted  within  the  pazo 
walls.  Added  to  the  huerta  were  sculpture, 
heraldic  emblems,  benches,  balustrades, 
and  fountains  of  granite. 

Two  irrigation  ponds  provided  the  uni- 
fying element.  Oblongs  set  at  a  45-degree 
angle  to  the  house  and  slicing  through  the 
gardens,  these  ponds,  referred  to  as  the  es- 
tanque  de  arriba  (upper  pond)  and  the  es- 
tanque  de  abajo  (lower  pond),  still 
dominate  today.  For  centuries  after  the 
ponds  were  created  the  symbolism  incor- 
porated into  their  design  remained  ob- 
scure, but  research  in  the  estate  archives 
solved  the  mystery.  In  the  upper  pond  an 
island  in  the  form  of  a  stone  boat  can  still  be 
seen,  with  two  standing  figures  fore  and 
aft,  one  the  master  and  the  other  the  ser- 
vant. Porcelain  vases  and  stone  cannons 
are  located  along  the  boat's  perimeter.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  boat  was 
planted  with  sweet  oranges  and  is  now 
home  to  hydrangeas.  The  upper  pond,  then 


What  is  impressive  about  the  Pazo 
de  Oca  is  the  mix  of  Baroque  fantasy 
and  agricultural  common  sense 


as  now,  was  tranquil  and  symbolized  heav- 
en. In  the  lower  pond  was  a  second  boat, 
which  has  since  disappeared.  Its  passen- 
gers were  monsters.  Lemons  were  its  har- 
vest, and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owners  of 
Oca  was  prominently  displayed.  Fed  by 
water  gushing  from  a  serpent's  mouth,  the 
lower  pond  was  turbulent  and  represented 
hell.  The  ponds,  having  different  water 
levels,  irrigate  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens. What  impresses  the  visitor  today  is 
the  mix  of  Baroque  fantasy  and  agricultur- 
al common  sense  that  went  into  this  ex- 
traordinary architectural  creation,  which 
sustains  both  the  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  flax  and  vineyards  as  it  cap- 
tivates the  eye  and  imagination. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  degree  of  for- 
mality was  imposed  on  the  gardens.  Ave- 
nues and  walkways  were  laid  out  in  regular 
patterns  within  the  walls,  in  keeping  with 
the  taste  of  the  time.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Francisco  Vie,  a  Frenchman  who 
was  head  gardener  at  the  Royal  Palace  in 
Madrid,  was  asked  to  create  within  the  gar- 
dens at  Oca  what  the  Spaniards  call  paisa- 
jista.  The  gardens  were  def  'finalized. 
Irregular  vistas  were  added,  as  were  a  se- 
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In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  tranquil  upper  pond 
symbolized  heaven.  The 
lower  pond,  fed  by  water 

gushing  from  a  serpent's 
mouth,  represented  hell 


At  the  center  of  the  upper  pond,  left, 
hydrangeas  bloom  in  an  18th-century 
stone  boat  manned  by  statues  of  a  master 
and  servant.  The  master,  at  the  prow, 
originally  held  a  fishing  rod.  Above:  Water 
streams  into  an  irrigation  channel  from  a 
mossy  spout  in  the  form  of  a  cannon. 
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ries  of  buildings — including  an  incongru- 
ous Swiss  chalet — and  the  working  farm 
all  but  disappeared.  The  marquess  of  Ca- 
marasa,  proprietor  of  Oca  until  his  death  in 
1 947 ,  worked  during  the  1 920s  and  '  30s  to 
restore  the  garden's  Baroque  elements. 
Many  of  Vie's  structures  were  removed 
and  the  huerta  was  reestablished. 

The  gardens  suffered  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  in  the  years 
that  followed.  In  1947  the  Pazo  de 
Oca  passed  through  inheritance  to 
the  duchess  of  Medinaceli,  niece  of  the 
marquess  of  Camarasa,  and  her  son  Igna- 
cio,  the  duke  of  Segorbe,  became  interest- 
ed in  Oca.  In  1 97 1 ,  he  began  to  reconstruct 
the  gardens.  Like  his  great-uncle,  the  duke 
had  in  mind  to  restore  the  balance  between 
the  decorative  garden  and  the  working  farm. 
A  seventeenth-century  mill  was  restored,  as 
was  a  seventeenth-century  winter  garden, 
which  at  some  point  had  been  converted  into 
stables.  Vegetables  were  planted,  both  ed- 
ible and  ornamental.  Vineyards  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Galician  manner  of  earlier 
centuries,  a  pergola  encouraging  the  grapes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sun. 


The  camellias  that  the  Spaniards  call  ra- 
sas de  Japon,  or  Japanese  roses,  are  now 
stories  tall ;  dating  from  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century ,  they  are  considered  the  old- 
est of  their  kind.  Azaleas  and  rhododen- 
dron survived  periods  of  neglect.  Some  of 
the  hedges  were  pruned  back,  but  others, 
like  the  boxwood  that  now  towers  over 
walkways,  were  left  untouched.  The  gar- 
dens are  at  their  most  exciting  in  late  winter 
when  the  camellias,  mimosa,  rhododen- 
dron, azaleas,  and  gardenias  are  in  bloom. 
In  the  spring  the  presence  of  the  farm  is  felt 
with  the  appearance  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  herbs.  In  the  summer  and  fall  the  lin- 
den allee  is  the  chief  attraction,  as  much  for 
the  light  filtering  through  the  leaves  as  for 
the  orderly  trees  themselves. 

The  Pazo  de  Oca,  at  once  practical  and 
poetic,  has  been  reclaimed.  The  playful- 
ness of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  for- 
mality of  the  eighteenth,  the  romance  of 
the  nineteenth  are  captured  in  its  walkways 
and  vistas.  The  water  and  light  of  Galicia 
and  its  mild  climate  make  these  gardens 
among  the  most  varied  and  beautifu!  in  all 
of  Spain — a  palimpsest  of  garden  history.  A 
Editor:  Deborah  Webster 
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Fran-de-Siecle 


HG:  If  you  had  to  furnish 

a  room  that  epitomized 
the  style  of  the  1980s, 
what  would  y-ou  put  in  it'.' 
Fran  Lebowitz:  Can  1  use 
actual  piles  of  cash?  That's 
what  1  think  would  most 
symbolize  the  decade — it 
would  also  have  been  more 
to  the  point. 

Primarily,  it  seemed  to  me  that  people  were  making  a  very 
large  effort  to  appear  as  if  they  were  members  of  some  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy. An  American's  idea  of  an  aristocrat  is  always  an  En- 
glishman. So  there  was  lots  of  English  furniture  and  chintz.  And 
lots  of  art — school  of  Expensive. 

HG:  Will  the  display  of  wealth — old  or  new — remain 
a  visible  motive  in  design  in  the  1990s'.' 

FL:  The  thing  about  lots  of  money  is  that  you  can't  have  a  great 
house,  a  really  great  house,  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  money.  But 
you  can't  have  an  awful  house  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  money,  ei- 
ther— because  no  one  else  could  afford  to  make  such  mistakes. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  awful  house  that  wasn't  owned  by  a  rich 
person'.'  I  never  have.  You  go  into  the  house  of  a  regular  person, 
and  the)  ma)  have  ugly  things — but  the  motivation  is  not  bad.  so  it 
doesn't  bother  you.  In  a  rich  person's  house,  ugly  things  drive  you 
wild.  There's  nothing  worse  than  seeing  that  someone  has  chosen 
the  wrong  $  1 50,000  carpet.  You  don't  feel  this  way  about  regular 
carpeting  that  people  buy  from  a  carpet  store.  I  suppose  you  feel 
that  regular  people  choose  bad  objects  just  because  they  like 
them — and  there's  something  attractive  about  that.  Rich  people 
often  choose  terrible  objects  because  they  long  for  something  you 
don't  think  they  should  have.  There  is  a  sameness — even  if  all  the 
objects  are  different  and  even  if  all  the  objects  are  good — to  the 
environments  (if  people  who  are  seeking  something  from  their  fur- 
niture that  is  not  actually  to 
be  found  in  furniture.  That 
kind  of  interior  makes  me  at 
once  bored  and  angry.  My 
two  salient  emotions. 

I  can  think  o  f  h  o  uses 
where  every  single  thing  is 
wonderful — and  the  effect  is 
awful.  Character  surfaces 
even  in  surfaces.  Things  be- 


HG  talks  to  Fran  Leboivitz  about 

design  trends  in  the  nineties 

and  ivhat  the  end  of  the  century 

ii light  look  like 


It  is  important  that 

the.  person 

with  a  baa        not 

express  himseij  very 
much  in  his  own  home 


come  more  quickly  cliched 
now  than  they  used  to  be- 
cause there's  more  media. 
But  that's  not  just  interiors. 
That's  everything.  There- 
fore interior  design  is  sub- 
ject much  more  to  fashion 
than  it  used  to  be.  And  when 
people  follow  fashion,  they 
tend  to  be  more  alike. 
HG:  What  should  we  strive  for  instead.' 

FL:  I  would  like  to  see  less  stridency,  less  eagerness  to  display, 
in  fact.  I  would  simply  like  to  see  less  interest.  Having  so  many 
people  interested  in  design  and  architecture  is.  of  course,  a  bad 
idea.  It  makes  less  likely  the  possibility  of  something  new.  1  believe 
in  expertise,  and  I  believe  in  connoisseurship.  When  you  have 
lots  of  people  interested  in  something,  it  becomes  debased.  Is 
architecture  really  the  proper  interest  of  the  average  person? 
No.  I  think  they  have  other  things  they  should  do.  As  more  peo- 
ple became  interested  in  architecture,  architecture  got  worse, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  furniture  design.  Ten  years  ago  or  even 
less,  if  you  went  to  an  afternoon  sale  at  Sotheby's,  there  were 
only  seven  people  there.  Now  there  are  75.  That's  too  much 
interest.  It's  bad  for  design. 

HG:  Will  we.  or  should  we.  change  our  idea  of  what 
makes  us  comfortable  at  home' 

FL:  I  don't  think  people  have  ever  changed  their  idea  of  comfort.  I 
think  people  stopped  concerning  themselves  w  ith  it.  Because  psy- 
chic comfort  became  more  important  than  actual  comfort.  If  we 
were  being  genuinely  honest,  we  would  have  to  say  that  probably 
the  most  comfortable  interior  environment  ever  invented  is  the 
middle-class  suburban  house.  In  other  words,  comfort,  physical 
comfort,  is  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  lots  of  sofas  and  chairs,  and 
everything  very,  clean  It  is  much  more  comfortable  than  a  villa  in 
Tuscany,  than  a  villa  on  the  Riviera,  than  the  stately  homes  of  En- 
gland. M\  parents'  house  is  much  more  comfortable  than  the  Villa 
Barbara — there  are  fewer  Veroneses.  but  it's  more  comfortable. 
HG:  Will  we  be  more  inclined  to  venture  forth  from 
our  cozy  nests  than  we  were  in  the  eighties? 
FL:  As  far  as  people  staying  in  their  houses,  uncomfortable  as 
the)  may  be.  I  think  as  the  real  environment,  life,  becomes  more 
uncomfortable,  people  are  more  afraid.  That's  why  they  stay  in- 
side. And  1  don't  mean  just  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  get 
mugged  but  more  afraid  of  facing  up  to  things.  What  could  it 


in 


mean,  sitting  there  watching  videotapes?  That's  my  idea  of  drug 
abuse.  Sitting  inside  your  house  with  machines  that  communicate 
with  people — fax  machines  and  phone  systems — and  clicking 
things  and  looking  at  the  most  banal  images  in  the  world  titty  mil- 
lion times  in  a  row.  This  is  drug  addiction  at  a  very  high  level. 
HG:  Do  you  lliink  people  will  ever  give  thai  up? 
FL:  There  are  a  lot  of  sociological  excuses  made  lor  why  people 
deeide  to  stay  home  all  the  time.  Part  of  it  is  that  people  get  older. 
\i  J9  years  old  your  desire  to  go  out  every  night  lessens  considera- 
bly. Being  39 — I'm  39 — is  really  middle-aged,  if  you're 
lueky.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  no  one  ever  expected 
middle-aged  people  to  be  going  out  before.  They 
didn't  say  it  was  beeause  people  were  eo 
eooning.  The>  said.  "Alter  all.  my 
mother  is  39.  What  do  you  expect.' 
She's  no  spring  chicken." 

I  think  "no  spring  chicken"  is 
probably  the  reason  for  this. 
HG:  Does  the  same  factor  also 
account  for  the  continuing 
popularity  of  revival  styles'.' 
FL:  That  probably  has  to  do 
with  the  constant  search  for 
something  old/new  to  rediscov- 
er. Ransacking  the  past.  Some 
of  this  could  have  been  a  genuine 
desire  to  see  something  after  Mod- 
ernism that  wasn't  white,  that  didn't 
have  the  look  of  capital  M  Modernist 
design.  Actually  I  was  quite  a  fan 
of  Postmodern  architecture  when 
1  first  saw  it.  I  thought  it  was  fun- 
ny, which  was  something  1  had 
not  really  expected  from  archi- 
tecture. I  love,  for  instance,  the 
AT&T  Building.  I  thought  it 
was  a  joke.  In  a  certain  way,  1 
still  like  Postmodernism,  be- 
cause of  what  happened  to  Mod- 
ern architecture. 

Simplicity  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  are  not  talent- 
ed is  terrible.  An  elaborate 
thing  poorly  executed  is  bet- 
ter than  a  simple  thing  poor- 
ly executed  because  with 
a  simple  thing  you  can  real- 
ly; see  they  don't  know  what  they're  doing.  Since  very  few 
buildings  were  designed  by  the  three  or  four  great  masters  of  Mod- 
ernism, I  eventually  found  most  Modern  architecture  to  be  ugly 
and  dull — and  cheesy. 

Postmodernism  happened  to  be  easy  to  copy  in  a  terrible  way. 
So  it  quickly  denigrated  the  things  that  were  really  good.  It  made  it 
hard  to  look  at  them.  That  happens  with  any  small  invention.  Post- 
modern architecture,  when  it  got  copied,  was  even  worse  than 


Modern  architecture  when  it  got  copied.  Because  people  looked  at 
it  and  thought.  "With  seven  different  colors  of  paint,  I  can  do 
this."  And  they  couldn't,  of  course,  choose  the  right  colors. 
HG:  Who  should  define  the  style  of  the  nineties? 
FL:  1  would  like  to  see  a  genius.  It's  been  a  longtime.  It  would  be 
nice  for  there  to  be  something  really  new,  not  just  something  that 
looks  new.  And  there  hasn't  been  since  Modernism.  You  need  a 
genius  for  that.  Especially  now,  to  get 
through  the  noise. 

If  that  doesn't  happen,  we  are  just 
going  to  have  this  constant  recy- 
cling— in  everything.  It's  in  paint- 
ing and  music  and  movies  and 
writing.  And  I  think  people  are 
more  comfortable  with  that.  The 
problem  is  that  what  "home" 
means  to  people  my  age  is  child- 
hood— is  being  a  child.  Things 
that  look  like  the  fifties  look  like 
home  because  that's  what  home 
looked  like  when  you  were  that 
age.  It's  an  emotional  reaction. 
Last  Christmas  I  was  in  a  super- 
market and  I  saw  a  display  of 
Coca-Cola  in  those  little  green 
bottles.  My  heart  leapt.  I 
thought,  "Yes,  I'm  eight  years 
old  again.  My  dream  has  come 
true."  I  bought  billions  of  them. 
I  asked  in  several  supermarkets, 
"Are  you  selling  a  lot  of  these?" 
Yes,  they  were  selling  them  like 
crazy.  Well,  why?  "People  say  it 
tastes  better."  It's  not  that.  It's 
because  you  thought  you  were 
going  to  get  to  be  eight  again, 
and  everything  was  going  to 
look  like  it  used  to  look. 

One  of  the  ways  things 
used  to  look  was  big,  because 
you  were  small.  And  it's  so  com- 
forting to  imagine  there  are  things 
bigger  thar;  you.  The  worst  thing 
about  getting  older  is  that  you  are  the 


They  should  make  the  furniture  equivalent  of  the  Brooks  Brothers  shirt 


biggest  thing,  and  xou  know  what  you're  like.  Do  you  want  that 
person  to  be  in  charge  of  everything?  Everyone  who  is  in  charge  of 
everything  is  my  age  now.  Not  a  comforting  thought. 

To  love  the  fifties  visually  is  insane  because,  except  for  a  very 
few  things  that  were  good,  it  was  absolutely  the  junk  look  of  all 
time.  There  were  two  or  three  good  designers,  and  the  n  st  was 
really  junk.  So  I  think  it's  funny — in  the  sense  of  amusing,  not  un- 
fathomable— that  people  have  made  (Text  continued  on  page  144) 
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Nicholas  Haslam  reinterprets  a  classic  ' 

Caribbean  pavilion  by  Oliver  Messel 
By  John  Richardson    Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 


II 


Beneath  a  chandelier  in  the 

dining  room,  a  carved-wood 

lobster  is  the  centerpiece  on  a 

neo- Rococo  table  painted  the 

color  of  sealed.  Surrounding 

it  are  reproduction  Lquis  XVI 

chairs  slipcovered  in  ci  i  p  white 

cotton.  Seashell-feisooned 

niches  in  the  coral  stone  wall 

display  stone  sculptures. 
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Haslam  adapted  the  look  of  an  English  country  house  to  alfresco  life  in  the  tropics 


Oliver  Messel's  stage  sets,  above  all 
the  ones  for  the  Sadler's  Wells's 
The  Sleeping  Beauty,  conjured  up  a 
never-never  land  of  Rococo  artifice 
that  was  placeless  and  timeless.  Were  we 
indoors  or  outdoors,  here  or  there?  Was  it 
now  or  then  ?  Colonnades  had  a  way  of  evap- 
orating into  a  blue  blue  yonder.  Forests 
consisted  of  haze  and  drapery,  ballrooms 
of  vast  volutes  and  cascades  of  Fragonard- 
like  foliage.  Airy-fairy  as  these  decors 
seemed,  they  were  theatrically  effective. 
Oliver  was  a  deceptively  canny  man  whose 
feeling  for  eighteenth-century  architecture 
and  the  so-called  Picturesque  landscapes 
that  went  with  it  was  all  the  stronger  for  be- 
ing innate — hadn't  his  grandfather  created 
Nymans,  one  of  the  most  romantic  gardens 
in  England?  His  flair  for  romanticism 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  emigrated 
to  Barbados  in  1966  (after  designing  the 
sets  for  a  disastrous  British  musical  called 
Twang!!)  and  embarked  on  a  new  career 
dreaming  up  houses. 

Dreaming  up  is  literally  what  Oliver  did. 
Instead  of  working  from  proper  plans  like  a 


proper  architect,  he  improvised  as  he  went 
along,  to  the  consternation  of  his  Barbadi- 
an helpers.  His  Barococo  style  turned  out 
to  have  a  practical  as  well  as  theatrical  ap- 
plication. The  arcaded  buildings  he  had 
contrived  out  of  scrim  for  the  Royal  Opera 
House  and  Glyndebourne  were  made  to  or- 
der for  elegant  living  in  the  Caribbean. 
And  they  were  relatively  quick,  easy,  and 
cheap  to  run  up — little  more  bother  than 
doing  a  set.  Over  the  next  twelve  years — 
he  died  in  1978 — Oliver  was  responsible 
for  some  of  the  prettiest  houses  on  Barba- 
dos as  well  as  the  island  of  Mustique. 
which  his  friend  Colin  Tennant  (now  Lord 
Glenconner)  had  bought  and  colonized.  A 
source  of  special  pride  was  Les  Jolies 
Eaux,  the  house  on  Mustique  that  Oliver 
did  for  Princess  Margaret  after  she  mar- 

Maslam  designed  the  new  coral  stone 
garden  faqade,  above,  in  the  Portuguese 
Baroque  style  of  the  original  garden 
pavilion  built  by  English  set  designer  Oliver 
Messel  in  1 960.  Left:  A  reconstructed 
Italian  tempietto  overlooks  the  Caribbean. 


,' 


An  18th-century  statue  of  Neptune, 
above,  stands  at  one  end  of  the  pool.  Left: 
Faux  bois  pediments  and  faux  stone 
walls  lend  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  drawing 
room.  Below:  Beneath  a  Victorian  lantern, 
pagoda-shaped  sconces  hang  against  treillage 
in  the  outdoor  sitting  room.  The  banquette 
and  chairs  are  upholstered  in  Schumacher's 
Classic  Ticking.  Details  see  Resources. 


ried  his  nephew,  now  Lord  Snowdon. 

While  making  the  eighteenth-century 
house  he  had  bought  on  Barbados  look 
more  eighteenth  century  than  ever.  Oliver 
rented  a  handsome  old  mansion  called 
Leamington.  The  mansion  turned  out  to  be 
for  sale,  so  he  talked  his  friends  Jack  and 
Drue  Heinz  into  buying  it— with  the  lure 
that  he  would  decorate  it.  Drue  Heinz,  who 
collects  houses  the  way  other  people  col- 
lect Staffordshire  figures,  was  the  perfect 
patron  for  Oliver.  She  was  quite  unfazed 
by  his  alternating  bouts  of  giggles  and  tan- 
trums and  feverish  improvisation.  As  soon 
as  the  job  was  finished,  she  asked  him  to 
build  a  garden  pavilion:  a  guesthouse  cum 
banqueting  hall.  "And  what  fun  it  would 
be  if  we  could  make  use  of  the  roof,"  she 
said.  In  no  time  Oliver  came  up  with  a  one- 
story  folly  that  had  a  faint  look  of  Queluz. 
the  Rococo  palace  outside  Lisbon.  There 
was  a  great  room  with  pedimented  door- 
ways and  two  small  bedrooms,  also  a  stair- 
case leading  to  a  balustraded  roof  set  at 
each  corner  with  gigantic  stone  shells.  At 
night  these  would  be  floodlit,  and  the 
Heinzes  and  their  guests— Garbo,  Charles 
Addams,  and  Claudette  Colbert  among  the 
regulars — would  sup  there  under  the  stars 
looking  out  across  the  sea  that  surrounds 
Learning-      f  Text  continued  on  page  147) 

Haslam  created  a  cool  retreat  in  the 
master  bedrc  m,  right,  by  using  a  pale 
palette  again  ule  floors,  coral 

stone  walls,  !  ogany.  At  the  foot 

of  the  bed  is  a  I9t      e.nury  English  faux 
bamboo  bench  covered  in  chintz 
available  from  Fonthili.      3   ve: 
Georgian  engravings  of  i  life  and  a 

19th-century  French  mil  Regency  side 

chairs  flank  a  chest  by  Oliver  Messel. 


Daydreaming  is  the  mother  of  beau- 
ty— at  least  most  creators  find 
their  inspiration  in  reverie.  Yves 
Saint  Laurent,  whose  work  so  of- 
ten reinterprets  exotic  themes,  is  a  solitary 
who  likes  to  muse  and  sketch  for  hours  on 
end  in  his  Paris  apartment,  his  house  in 
Morocco — or  now  in  his  Russian-style  da- 
cha hidden  in  a  birch  forest  near  his  chateau 
above  the  misty  coast  of  Deauville.  His 
friend  the  decorator  Jacques  Grange  con- 
trived the  dacha  as  a  '"dream  house" — if 
that  means  a  house  for  dreaming — after 
they  made  a  trip  to  Russia  for  a  retrospec- 
tive exhibition  of  YSL  fashions  at  the  end 
of  1 986.  This  is  where  Saint  Laurent  works 
or  drinks  tea  with  a  few  close  friends. 

Seen  from  the  outside,  the  unpainted 
wood  dacha  with  the  steeply  pitched  roof  is 
arguably  traditional,  with  its  lacily  carved 
extended  eaves,  its  ornate  but  massive  pil- 
lars, the  stylized  rooster  on  the  ridgepole, 
the  fenced-in  porch,  wicker  furniture,  and 
melancholy  hydrangeas.  Although  all  the 
carpentry  was  done  by  local  craftsmen,  it 
looks  less  Norman  than  Ukrainian.  If  it 
were  realized  in  gingerbread,  it  could  pass 
for  the  house  of  an  amiable  witch. 

The  view  is  of  a  valley  and  the  distant 
Channel  shoreline.  In  the  foreground  are 
the  English-style  gardens  of  Saint  Lau- 
rent's estate,  an  apple  orchard  and,  a  five- 
minute  walk  away,  the  main  house. 
Chateau  Gabriel,  where  Marcel  Proust  first 
met  his  publisher,  Gaston  Gallimard.  The 
effect  of  the  dacha,  however,  is  not  Proust- 
ian  but  Chekhovian,  especially  when  Saint 
Laurent's  partner  and  friend,  Pierre  Berge, 
comes  up  the  lane  in  his  horse-drawn  car- 
riage. But  the  old-fashioned  Uncle  Vanya 
image  can  be  deceiving,  since  Berge  usual- 
ly has  just  arrived  from  Paris  a  few  mo- 
ments before  in  his  helicopter,  which  he 
pilots  himself  and  lands  directly  on  the 
chateau  grounds. 

The  interior  of  the  dacha  is  as  luminous 
as  the  inside  of  a  Faberge  Easter  egg.  The 
door  is  an  imposing  monument,  ceremoni- 
al, fanciful.  Jacques  Grange  says  it  re- 
minds him  of  the  sets  in  The  Scarlet 
Empress,  Josef  von  Sternberg's  camp  film 
of  the  193';  -tarring  Marlene  Dietrich. 
In  point  of  tact  the  door  is  a  product  of 
the  Russian  equivalent  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement,  a  turn-of-the-century 
return  to  the  so-called  Boyar  style  in  Rus- 
sian wood  carving. 

"We  started  with  the  door."  Berge  re- 
calls. "It  had  been  commissioned  oriizmal- 


§\  porch  table  with 
legs  cast  in  cement  and 
painted  to  look  like  wood, 
below,  holds  Turkish. 
Vallauns,  and  Austrian 
Art  Nouveau  ceramics. 


One  of  Saint  Laurent's 

models  congratulates 

him,  top,  after  the 

showing  of  a  recent 

Rive  Gauche  collection 

in  Paris.  Above:  The 

Romanov  coat  of 

arms  hangs  inside  the 

front  door.  Right:  In 

Normandy  the  designer 

likes  to  sketch  at  a 

writing  table  set 

beneath  a  Belgian  Art 

Nouveau  chandelier. 

The  bench  in  front  of 

the  desk  is  Danish 

and  the  armoire 

behind  it  is  18th 

century  Provencal. 


Pierre  Berge,  left, 

drives  his  carriage 

through  the  forest 

that  hides  the 

dacha  from  the 

main  house.  Below 

left:  The  Boyar- 

style  front  door 

comes  from  a  village 

near  Leningrad.  The 

chair  is  Russian  Art 

Nouveau.  Right: 

A  19th-century 

English  steel  rocking 

chair  upholstered 

in  leather.  Below: 

Saint  Laurent  has 

placed  a  heart  of 

woven  wheat  in  the 

kitchen  window. 
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The  interior  of  the 
designer's  dacha 
I  as  luminous  as 

the  inside  of  a 
Faberge  Easter  egg 
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ly  by  a  Russian  princess  devoted  to 
reviving  the  Boyar  style  It  was  carved  in 
the  village  of  Talachkino  near  Leningrad. 
After  the  revolution  it  made  its  serendipi- 
tous way  to  Italy,  then  Czechoslovakia, 
and  finally  ended  up  here  in  France.  Our 
other  starting  point  was  the  windows.' ' 

He's  referring  to  the  eight  door-size 
stained-glass  w  indows  made  in  France  but 
incorporating  blue  and  red  abstract  Moroc- 
can motifs.  The  windows  report  the  natural 
light,  of  course,  but  they're  also  lit  artifi- 
cially from  behind  and  create  an  unvarying 
brilliance.  Night  or  day,  cloudy  or  fair, 
winter  or  summer,  the  dacha  glows  like 
the  controlled  paradise  of  Huysmans's  fin 
de  siecle  novel  Against  the  Grain,  whose 
dandified  hero  has  banished  sunlight  and 
the  seasons  and  languishes  in  rooms  that 
evoke  other  epochs  and  cultures. 

But  push  back  the  heavy  door  to  the 
dacha  or  open  the  stained-glass 
French  windows  and  the  artificial- 
ity instantly  evaporates,  giving  way 
to  all  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  nature. 
Autumn  leaves  invade  the  room  with  a  dry 
rustle — there's  no  threshold  separating  the 
floor  inside  from  the  porch.  The  smell  of 
pinecones  piled  up  on  a  brass  tray  next  to 
the  fireplace  (Saint  Laurent  likes  to  gather 
them  in  the  woods),  the  feel  of  beeswaxed 
wood  under  the  hand,  the  sound  of  wind  in 
the  leaves  contrast  with  the  sensations  of 
luxury  and  artifice  emanating  from  the  hot- 
house flowers,  the  richly  embroidered  vel- 
vets, the  glossy  piles  of  art  books. 

In  fact,  the  interior,  which  is  one  big 
room  as  high  as  it  is  long  with  an  adjoining 
bathroom  and  kitchen,  is  carefully  com- 
posed of  contrasting  elements.  The  ceil- 
ing, walls,  and  floor  are  all  made  of  the 
same  sturdy  chestnut  planks,  the  only 
wood  that  never  rots,  according  to  Jacques 
Grange.  All  the  main  features  in  the 
room — the  stained-glass  windows,  the 
beams,  the  door  placed  opposite  the  fire- 
place—  are  absolutely  symmetrical. 
Against  this  systematic  spareness  is  de- 
ployed a        |  Text  continued  on  page  146) 

/\n  Austrian  chair  fashioned  from  hunter's 
trophy  horns,  right,  stands  alongside  vintage 
bathroom  fixtures  under  a  19th-century 
Turkish  chandelier  Opposite:  The  brass  and 
enamel  samovar  on  the  side  porch  outside 
the  kitchen  was  given  to  1    ^s  Saint 
Laurent  by  Raisa  Gorbachev  Tea  is  served 
a  la  russe  in  glasses  wuh  silvei  holders. 
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The  Holy  City — they  call  it  that  be- 
cause it  has  250  churches.  Also  be- 
cause it  is  a  religion  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  Whenever  I  go  to 
Charleston.  1  am  struck  by  its  profound 
beauty.  There  is  a  dazzling  tropic  glamour 
to  the  houses  on  the  Battery,  an  enclave  of 
antebellum,  and  in  some  cases  prerevolu- 
tionary.  architecture  at  the  end  of  the  pen- 
insula between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  with  views  of  Fort  Sumter,  where 
the  Civil  War  began.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  owners  of  rice,  indigo,  and  cot- 
ton plantations  in  the  outlying  areas  built 
their  town  houses  in  Charleston  to  escape 
the  yellow  fever  and  malaria  epidemics 
common  at  that  time  during  the  swel- 
tering summers.  "Carolina  is  in  the  spring 
a  paradise,  in  the  summer  a  hell,  and  in 
the  autumn  a  hospital."  as  it  was  said. 
So  from  May  to  October  planters  and  the 
attendant  city  brokers  pursued  their  gai- 
eties in  Charleston,  a  town  that  became 
known  for  its  hedonism. 

In  the  1790s,  shipping  broker  John 
Blake  chose  a  spacious  corner  lot  on  what 
was  then  the  southernmost  street  of  the 
Battery  to  build  a  stately  white  Georgian 
structure.  One  of  the  few  L-shaped  houses 
in  Charleston,  it  faces  onto  manicured  gar- 
dens of  camellias,  magnolias,  and  palmet- 
tos offset  b>  paths  of  crushed  oyster  shells. 
From  the  gardi  n  gates,  Blake  could  drive 
his  coach  down  to  the  wharf  and  inspect  his 
shipments  of  ci  si  he)  made  their  way 

upriver  or  buy  [  u  ipean  wallpaper  and 
furniture  off  boats  c<  ming  in  from  France 
and  England.  Double  .lies — or  piazzas 
as  they're  called  in  Chai  eston — were  add- 


ed to  the  house  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
catch  the  breezes  coming  up  from  the  Bat- 
ters .  Life  here  carried  on  in  a  well-ventilat- 
ed grand  fashion. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  owner,  a 
man  who  preferred  to  live  in  a  hotel  in  New 
York,  allowed  the  structure  to  fall  into  an 
advanced  state  of  disrepair.  When  he  ig- 
nored his  neighbors'  protests,  Charlesto- 
nians  with  their  notable  passion  for  historic 
preservation  petitioned  to  have  him  restore 
or  sell.  Bessie  Hanahan  and  her  husband, 
the  late  Roger  Hanahan.  stepped  in  at  that 
point  and  saved  the  house  from  neglect. 

It  was  a  gray  stormy  southern  day. 
just  after  hurricane  Hugo,  when  I  went 
to  visit.  The  electricity  flickered  on  and 
off  and  fire  alarms  mistakenly  rang  as 
Bessie  Hanahan  and  her  neighbors  strolled 
about  their  properties  inspecting  the  dam- 
age. The  house  has  survived  a  war.  an 
earthquake,  and  a  number  of  hurricanes. 
You  get  the  feeling  so  could  Bessie  Hana- 

wf  ith  its  narrow  side  facing  the  street 
the  L-shaped  Georgian  house,  below,  is 
situated  so  that  its  porches  face  the 
palmetto-lined  garden.  Right:  Peeling  away 
layers  of  wallpaper  and  plywood  paneling, 
decorator  Arnold  Copper  revived  the 
18th-century  grandeur  of  the  interior   The 
library  is  an  inviting  ensemble  of  Venetian 
red  walls  and  English  antiques.  Copper 
designed  the  sofa  covered  in  Bailey  & 
Griffin  silk.  Curtain  chintz  is  from  Lee  Jofa. 
Above  left:  Back  hall  door  is  painted  faux 
mahogany.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Local  Colors 


A  venerable  Charleston  house  is  restored  with 
in  eighteenth-century  palette.  By  Nancy  Lemann    Photographs  by  William  Waldron 


Copper  transformed 
the  original  dining 
room,  with  its  marble- 
faced  fireplace,  yellow 
pine  floor,  and  fine 
dentil  moldings,  mto  an 
elegant  kitchen.  A 
1920s  print  of  the 
Baker's  chocolate  girl 
rests  on  the  mantel, 
which  was  restored,  as 
were  all  architectural 
details  in  the  house,  by 
Charleston  craftsman 
David  Hoffman. 


han,  ever  with  a  southern  wit  and  grace. 

A  droll,  drawling  native  of  Greenville. 
South  Carolina,  with  a  longtime  love  of  an- 
tiques and  historic  architecture,  she  had 
long  had  her  eye  on  the  house.  Seeing  be- 
yond the  institutional  green  paint,  plywood 
walls,  and  sod-covered  garden,  she  bought 
the  property  in  1984  and  called  upon  her 
friend  New  York  decorator  Arnold  Copper 
to  restore  the  interior  to  its  former  gran- 
deur. With  a  team  of  master  craftsmen  and 
artisans.  Copper  spent  four  years  oversee- 
ing the  progress  of  the  house  and  searching 
for  period  furniture  appropriate  to  its  set- 
ting. His  results  are  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  restorations  in  Charleston,  which 
is  saying  a  lot  in  a  town  known  for  its  im- 
peccable standards. 

The  most  remarkable  aspect 
o\  the  interior  is  its  colors — vi- 
brant eighteenth-century  shades 
of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  like 
those  recently  discovered  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  Williams- 
burg. Copper  contacted  decora- 
tive painters  Keith  Gibbs  and 
David  Watts,  who  were  at  work 
at  the  time  on  the  Diplomatic 
Reception  Rooms  of  the  State 
Department,  and  persuaded 
them  to  take  a  leave  ol'  absence 
to  come  and  paint  the  Hanahan 
house.  To  achieve  the  desired 
texture  and  pigment-drenched 
tones,  they  applied  milk-based 
paint  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
layers  and  textures,  a  technique 
handed  down  to  Copper  from 
John  Fowler,  the  dean  of  twenti- 
eth-century English  decorating. 
In  the  dining  room,  for  instance, 
a  white  porcelain  crackle  was  painted  on 
the  walls,  sanded  off  to  a  glassy  smooth 
texture,  and  painted  over  with  Venetian 
red,  which  was  again  polished  and  then 
finished  off  with  a  Naples  gold.  The  re- 
sult is  a  rich  warm  color — "'like  a  peach 
shot  open,"  says  Copper — that  changes 
with  the  light.  In  candlelight  the  red 
shines  through  the  yellow  creating  a  glow- 
ing atmosphere. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  appointed  with 
high-style  eighteenth-century  furnishings 
from  the  period  o\  the  Charleston  planters 
and  their  sumptuous  antebellum  life. 
'  Bessie  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
find  the  right  piece  of  furniture."  says 
Copper,  who  joined  Hanahan  and  her  hus- 
band on  shopping  trips  throughout  the 
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Decorative  painters  Keith 

Gibbs  and  David  Watts  applied 

layers  of  milk-based  paints 

to  create  the  buttery  yellow 

dining  room  walls.  The 

mahogany  sideboard,  c.  1 780, 

is  a  prime  example  of  early 

Charleston  craftsmanship.  The 

swagged  curtains  are  Lee  Jofa 

pale  yellow  cotton  damask 

ned  with  a  golden  chintz  that 

shines  through  in  the  sunlight. 


/\  dressing  table  still  life,  above, 

of  cut-glass  perfume  decanters, 

garden  roses,  and  19th-century 

English  porcelain  and  silver. 

Below:  The  gray  green  guest 

room  is  cloaked  in  its  summer 

covers  of  white  Florentine 

cotton.  The  c.   1820  four-poster, 

which  came  from  a  New 

Orleans  estate,  harmonizes  with 

English  and  French  antiques 

of  the  sort  that  might  have 

originally  adorned  the  room. 


country.  One  winter,  cu- 
rator Thomas  Savage  of 
the  Historic  Charleston 
Foundation  informed 
them  that  an  exceptional 
Charleston  Hepplewhite 
sideboard  had  come  on 
the  market.  Aware  that 
eighteenth-century 
Charleston  furniture  is 
scarce — most  was  de- 
stroyed, sold  off,  or  looted  during  the 
many  disasters  punctuating  southern  his- 
tory— Hanahan  and  Copper  drove  eight 
hours  to  see  the  piece  in  an  antiques  shop  in 
the  small  town  of  Accomac  on  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore.  They  arrived  at  night  and 
discovered  the  dealer  didn't  have  electric- 
ity .  so  they  had  to  do  their  inspecting  with  a 
flashlight.  The  sideboard  is  now  the  prize 
of  the  Hanahan  dining  room  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  triple-pedestal  mahogany  ta- 
ble, gold-lined  damask  curtains,  and  a 
monumental  silver  epergne.  The  planters 
loved  to  dine,  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  room 
is  so  grand — also  fitting  because  Bessie 


Hanahan  is  in  charge  of  hospitality  for 
Charleston's  Spoleto  Festival.  She  plans 
probably  150  parties  that  take  place  each 
year  during  a  seventeen-day  stretch.  She 
also  frequently  entertains,  aided  by  Lucille; 
Grant,  the  finest  Low  Country  cook  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah. 

If  you  go  to  Charleston  in  the  fall,  you 
will  hear  the  ceaseless  news  of  hurri- 
canes raging  toward  the  South  ha\  ing 
formed  in  the  tropic  zone  off  Africa  or 
the  West  Indies.  Charleston  hadn't  been  hit 
with  a  storm  as  bad  as  Hugo  since  1893. 
but  the  Battery  has  weathered  many  storms 
and  the  older  houses  survived  better  than  « 
the  newer  ones  due  to  their  pre- 1 880s  mor- 
tise and  tenon  construction .  Most  damaged 
were  roofs  and  chimneys  and  trees,  huge 
oaks  and  palms.  The  palms  did  better  than 
the  oaks  because  the  palms  could  bend 
with  the  wind  or.  you  might  say,  roll  with 
the  punches.  "'The  Lord  just  makes  the 
cross  as  heavy  as  we  can  bear. ' '  said  Bessie 
Hanahan.  whose  house,  so  thankfully,  was 
spared.  A  Editor:  Bobs  Simpson 
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In  the  drawing  room,  above, 
Lee  Jofa  chintz  curtains  and 
Chinese  green  walls  provide  a 
formal  backdrop  for  antiques, 
which  include  a  French 
chandelier,  c.  1830,  from 
Mary  Cassatt's  family  and  an 
English  tea  table  that  once 
belonged  to  Alfred  Tennyson. 
The  Sevres  porcelain  on 
mantel  is  from  Samuel  E. 
Mcintosh,  Charleston.  Right: 
The  gray  blue  walls  of  the 
entrance  hall  glow  against  a 
Pompeian  red  dado.  Far  right: 
A  view  of  the  landmark 
garden,  which  was  restored 
by  the  Charleston  firm  of 
Hugh  Dargan  Associates. 


The  high-style  eighteenth-century 
furniture  recalls  Charlestons 
sumptuous  antebellum  life 
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Architects  Charles  Moore  and  Arthur  Andersson 

create  a  vigorous  hybrid  of  local 

and  exotic  traditions.  By  Martin  Filler 

Photographs  by  Langdon  Clay 


Charles  Moore  has  designed  hun- 
dreds of  houses  over  the  past  35 
years  and  has  played  a  eentral  role 
in  bringing  traditional  symbols  of 
domestic-  architecture  back  onto  the  con- 
temporary scene.  The  pitched  roof,  the 
clearly  defined  front  door,  an  interest  in  lo- 
cal styles,  and  emphasis  on  a  distinctive 
sense  of  place  are  all  things  Moore  helped 
reestablish  long  before  the  term  Postmod- 
ern was  ever  used  to  describe  his  work.  Un- 
like many  of  his  colleagues,  his  fascination 
with  houses  has  never  diminished,  even  as 
the  scope  and  volume  of  his  practice  have 
widened  with  his  reputation. 

But  a  house  by  Charles  Moore  can  be  a 
very  different  thing  depending  on  the  col- 
league he  designs  it  with.  These  days  he  is 
most  likely  to  work  with  much  younger  ar- 
chitects in  the  four  firms  he  maintains  ties 
with  in  Connecticut,  California,  and  Tex- 
as. Among  the  more  interesting  Moore 
houses  of  the  past  few  years  have  been 
those  he  has  produced  with  Arthur  Anders- 
son,  his  partner  in  Austin,  Texas.  Always 
responsive  to  the  vernacular  architecture  of 
a  region,  Moore  began  to  draw  upon  the 
Texas  farmhouse  style  after  his  move  there 
in  1984.  Nonetheless,  the  interiors  of  those 
Texas  houses  have  retained  the  amazing 
spaces  for  which  he  is  famous.  This  is  his 
so-called  geode  format — a  plain  exterior 
concealing  a  center  of  unexpected  richness. 
That  happens  once  again  in  Moore  and 
Andersson's  latest  house,  a  rambling  red- 
brick ranch  in  a  quiet  wooded  area  of  a  big 
Texas  city.  The  clients,  who  took  an  un- 
usually active  role  in  the  project,  insisted 
that  the  architects — including  their  local 
associate,  John  Mullen — use  brick,  a  ma- 
terial Moore  rarely  employs.  It  gives  the 
scheme  a  more  conventional  outward  ap- 
pearance than  even  the  most  intentionally 
ordinary  Moore  designs,  which  usually  be- 
tray some  sly  cue  that  all  is  not  as  simple  as 
it  initially  seems 

The  big  surprise  comes  as  one  moves 
into  the  entry  hall  and  turns  either  left  or 
right.  There  are  a  pair  of  fanciful  door- 
ways, one  leading  into  the  dining  room, 
the  other  the  living  room.  Both  portals, 
Mughal  Indian  in  inspiration,  are  deeply 

The  exterior  draws  on  the  Texas 
vernacular  but  conceals  a  surprising  interior 
inspired  by  India.  Leaded  clerestory 
windows  recall  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The 
courtyard  overlooking  the  pool 
is  planted  with  Mexican  plum  trees. 
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recessed  and  dramatically  lit  to  make  one 
look  up  into  the  "'pleasure  domes" — as 
Moore  has  playfully  dubbed  them — sur- 
mounting the  transitional  passages.  This  is 
the  kind  of  beguiling  spatial  experience  for 
which  he  is  famous,  and  it  gives  delight  in 
the  childlike  way  he  likes  best. 

Shortly  after  they  received  the  com- 
mission for  the  house.  Moore  and 
Andersson  were  in  India  working  on 
their  contribution  to  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum's  1985-86  exhibition 
"The  Golden  Eye"  in  which  architects  and 
designers  worked  in  close  collaboration 
with  Indian  craftsmen.  The  partners'  im- 
mersion in  the  Mughal  architecture  of  Del- 
hi had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  Texas 
project,  yet  the  design  inspiration  is  not  as 
farfetched  as  it  might  seem 

It  was  the  strong  forms,  not  the  intricate 
decorative  motifs,  of  Mughal  architecture 
that  Moore  and  Andersson  used  as  their 
starting  point,  and  those  lofty  volumes  are 
eminently  suited  to  the  hot  Texas  climate. 
In  the  living  room,  for  example,  the  soar 
ing  stepped  ceiling  gives  an  expansive 
feeling  of  visual  refreshment.  This  is  archi- 
tectural borrowing  of  the  most  intelligent 
sort,  unafraid  to  be  wide-ranging  hut  none- 


theless assured  in  its  appropriateness. 

The  emphasis  on  architectural  space 
overhead  also  frees  large  expanses  of  wall 
for  the  owners'  noteworthy  collection  of 
contemporary  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
works  make  up  a  veritable  checklist  of  the 
most  acclaimed  names  in  art  today:  Die- 
benkom,  Jenney.  Johns.  Kelly.  Moskowitz. 
Oldenburg.  Ruscha.  Shapiro.  Stella. 
Twombly.  and  Winsor.  The  equilibrium 
between  art  and  architecture  is  judiciously 
balanced,  and  both  are  enhanced  in  a  way 
rarely  found  in  houses  where  the  architect 
is  at  least  as  well  known  as  the  artists. 

The  site,  though  not  large,  is  beautifully 
landscaped.  Thanks  to  the  architects'  care- 
ful placement  of  the  structure,  numerous 
mature  trees  were  preserved  and  give  the 
house  the  uncanny  feeling  of  having  been 
there  much  longer  than  it  has  been.  That  is 
also  a  sign  of  how  skillfully  Moore  and  An- 
dersson have  integrated  age-old  forms, 
substantial  materials,  and  sophisticated 
details  into  a  coherent  and  serene  whole. 
This  is  architecture  quite  ready  to  defer  to 
history.  For  although  very  much  of  its  mo- 
ment and  locale,  it  also  adheres  to  timeless 
and  international  notions  of  the  house  as  a 
calm  and  enduring  place.  * 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff Byron 
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The  dining  room  contains  a 

number  of  works  from  the 

owners'  contemporary  art 

collection,  including,  from  left, 

pieces  by  Robert  Moskowitz, 

Neil  Jenney,  Jud  Fine,  Frank 

Stella,  and  Claes  Oldenburg. 

Dhurrie  carpet  from  Stark. 

Opposite:  The  entry  hall 

is  an  affectionate  tribute  to 

Mughal  architecture.  The 

deeply  recessed  portal  leading 

from  the  entry  hall  into  the 

dining  room  is  surmounted 

by  a  "pleasure  dome," 

which  one  can  look  up  into 

while  passing  beneath  it. 
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Ftprian  Papp  ajid  an 
French  reliquary 
, .  from  Patricia  Funt 
IS9d  polish  to  an  English 
^  night  table,  c.  1780,  from 
Iflorence  de'Dampterre. 
|jfa;trick  Naggar's  silver 
[screen  for  ARC  International 
^provides  the  mottled  back- 
fdrop.  Details  see  Resources. 


Silver's  sterling  qualities  in 
vintage  and  newly  minted 
forms.  Opposite,  clockwise 
from  topjeft:  An  Indian  chair 
from  Fran  Laufer  and 
candlesticks  from  Robert  Allen 
are  elevated  on  a  platform 
cloaked  in  a  Silk  Dynasty  fabric 
from  Luten  Clarey  Stern.  The 
lion  has  been  guarding  the 
throne  at  Rosenborg  Palace  in 
Copenhagen  since  1670.  A 
sunburst  mirror  from  Luten 
Clarey  Stern  radiates  above  a 
console,  c.  I860,  from  Charles 
Cheriff  and  French  flaming 
urns,  c.  1 700,  from  Old 
Versailles;  vase  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  The  winged  sphinx 
supports  a  table,  c.  1715,  at 
Rosenborg.  An  eagle  on  a 
Georgian  console  from  Florian 
Papp  clutches  an  arrow  and  a 
bull's-eye  clock  from 
Charlotte  Moss.  Christian  Vl's 
regal  audience  chair  is  at 
Rosen,  org.  An  Austrian 
dalmatian,  c.  !750,  from 
Patricia  Funt  perches  on  a 
Venetian  settee  From  Newel 
Art  Galleries  benea.     a  Joseph 
Biunno  curtain  pole  draped 
with  a  David  &  D:.   i  fabric 
from  Norton  Blumei  nd 

a  silk  from  Clarence  House; 
wine  cooier  from  As     cy 
Silver  tea  paper  from  Roger 
Arlington.  All  stores  in  NYC 
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Silver  Futures 

HG  casts  an  eye  on  the  unalloyed  appeal 

of  a  perpetually  precious  metal.    Produced  by  Carolyn  Englefield 

By  Margot  Guralmck   Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
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Two  plates  from  OHM 
Collections,  New 
Orleans,  and  a  silver- 
edged  mother-of-pearl 
plate  by  Stephen  Dweck 
Home  Collection  serve 
up  shining  spheres  from 
Bell-Falchi,  San  Francisco. 
Adding  further  sheen 
are  a  Brazilian  serving 
fork  and  spoon  and 
fluted  candlestick  from 
Wolfman  Gold  &  Good, 
NYC;  goblets  from 
Buccellati;  linens  from 
Barneys  New  York; 
and  a  swaggei 
from  Bergdorf  Gooi 

in  a  Christopher 
Hyland  print.  Window- 
pane  wall  and  floor 
marbling  by  Paxwell 
Painting  Studios,  NYC. 
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#\  reproduction  Chippendale  armchair,  left,  by 

William  Switzer  from  Roger  Arlington  glimmers 

against  cherry-strewn  plates  from  Flonan 

Papp  and  Vito  Giallo  and  utensils  from  Joel 

Mathieson  Antiques,  NYC.  Above:  A  19th-century 

Irish  potato  ring  from  the  private  collection 

of  designer  Sybil  Connolly.  Right:  A  table 

from  Robert  Allen  supports  a  Japanese  bronze 

horse,  c.  1850,  from  Patricia  Funt.  The 
armchairs  and  Palio  fabric  are  from  Donghia. 


Outshone  for  centuries  by  gold  and  gilt,  silver  is  rapidly 
acquiring  new  sheen.  Reminiscent  of  the  days  when  ban- 
quet halls  boasted  pyramidal  displays  of  gleaming  plat- 
ters, tables  are  again  groaning  under  the  weight  of  wares 
that  range  from  heirloom  lyre  candlesticks  to  contemporary 
rhomboid-shaped  centerpieces.  Carved- wood  picture  frames, 
armchairs,  and  console  tables — long  favorite  targets  of  the  Mi- 
das touch — now  bear  subtle  coats  of  burnished  silver  leaf.  And, 
in  a  nod  to  early  American  ingenuity,  decorators  have  revived 
the  use  of  hazy  metallic  wallpapers  of  the  sort  once  salvaged 
from  the  linings  of  Chinese  tea  chests.  British  decorator  Nicho- 
las Haslam  spatters  his  silvered  rooms  with  oil  and  cobwebs  for  a 
look  of  unabashedly  noble,  if  weathered,  elegance. 

Capitalizing  on  the  aristocratic  qualities  of  silver  is.  of  course, 
far  from  new.  At  Louis  XIV's  Ver- 
sailles, spectators  were  struck  by  the 
heavy  metal  effects  of  solid  silver 


■  he  clean  lines  of  a  rhomboid  centerpiece,  left, 
by  Hans  Hollein  from  Primavera  Gallery,  NYC, 
are  offset  by  the  Baroque  carving  on  a  Venetian- 
style  table  from  Brustlin,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  folds 
of  a  Rose  Cumming  silk.  The  antique  frames  are 
from  Eli  Wilner  &  Co.,  NYC.  Below:  A  suite  of  silver 

furniture,  c.  1680,  from  Knole  in  Kent.  Right: 
Montgolfier  chandelier  from  Greene's  Lighting,  NYC. 


chairs,  tables,  firedogs,  balustrades,  and  tubs  for  orange  trees. 
When  news  of  this  opulence  spread,  every  European  ruler  han- 
kered after  his  own  shining  state  ensemble.  The  more  economi- 
cal put  craftsmen  to  work  veneering  silver  onto  plain  wooden 
furniture.  But  Charles  II  of  England,  mindless  of  expense,  frit- 
tered away  crown  money  on  a  3, 150-ounce  silver  bed  for  Nell 
Gwyn — in  later  years  she  hacked  the  cupid-embellished  frame  to 
pieces  and  sold  them  for  quick  cash.  The  Sun  King,  too,  shuttled 
his  renowned  furniture  off  to  the  melting  pot  to  finance  his  de- 
pleted war  chest.  Virtually  none  of  France's  finery  survived,  but 
other  countries  have  managed  to  maintain  their  holdings.  The 
most  impressive  collection  is  at  Rosenborg  Palace  in  Copenha- 
gen where  a  trio  of  nearly  life-size  seventeenth-century  silver  li- 
ons still  guard  the  throne.  The  reputations  of  absolute  monarchs 
may  have  tarnished,  but  new  devotees 
of  silver  are  mining  its  rich  possibili- 
ties as  a  decorative  resource.  A 
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Handsome 
garlands  of  laurel 
leaves,  above, 
embellish  Quadrille's 
Napoleon  Stripe. 
Below:  An  ever- 
green border  from 
Carleton  V. 
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Fabric  designers  take  a  page  from 
nature  for  this  year's  designs 
By  Eric  Berthold 


W 


re'll  see  fabrics  that  have  a  painterly  quality,  almost  like  a 
fine  watercolor,"  predicts  Murray  Douglas,  senior  vice 
president  of  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  From  the  easels  of  five 
top  fabric  houses,  artists'  renderings  reveal  a  fresh  new 
look  for  1 990.  The  palette  is  dominated  by  rich  luxuri- 
ant hues,  and  according  to  Patricia  Freund,  design  di- 
rector of  Cowtan  &  Tout,  "many  patterns  rely  on 
stylized  natural  motifs."  Venturing  away  from  her  signa- 
ture architectural  designs,  Gretchen  Bellinger  launches 
Bramble,  a  rustic  mix  of  ripe  berries  and  lush  foliage.  From  Qua- 
drille comes  Aubusson  Rose,  derived  from  nineteenth-century 
French  carpet  patterns,  and  Napoleon  Stripe,  a  classic  reworked 
with  laurel  branches  and  wreaths  for  a  springlike  twist.  And  for  a 
crowning  touch  there  are  more  laurels  in  the  Berkshire  border 
from  Carleton  V.  Whether  you  want  to  get  back  to  nature  or  just 
spruce  up  your  interior  wardrobe,  the  options  are  unlimited. 
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Quadrille's  Aubusson 

Rose,  below,  draws 

on  the  19th  century 

for  its  formal  motif. 

Right:  Gretchen 

Bellinger's  designs  for 

spring  include 

Bramble,  part  of  her 

Adirondack  collection. 
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Bellegarde  from 
Cowtan  &  Tout,  top,  is 
Oriental  in  spirit. 
Above:  Brunschwig 
&  Fils  selected  a  delicate 
palette  for  Palm  Court. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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"I  made  $15,000 

in  the 
first  four  months!'5 


"Your  home-study  course  gave  me  the  self-confidence  and 

know-how  to  start  a  new  career  as  interior  decorator.  I  was 

amazed  at  how  much  I  learned  from  Sheffield  in  such  a 

short  time.. .and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Immediately 

after  graduation,  I  started  handling  the  interiors  for  a 

number  of  friends.  Before  long,  I  was  also  doing  work  for 

several  local  builders.  Now  I'm  already  getting 

referrals  from  previous  clients.  It's  great!" 

-  Gayle  J.,  Waxahachie,  TX 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


A  fascinating  new  home-study  course 
can  help  you  get  started 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  small  part  of 
your  home— perhaps  creating  a  whole  new  room— 
and  using  your  own  ideas?  Have  you  ever  helped  a 
friend  solve  a  decorating  problem7  You  may  have  the 
makings  of  a  rewarding  career. 

Why  not  profit  from  an  aptitude 
that  comes  naturally? 

Interior  decorating  is  a  field  of  many  attractions.  A 
choice  of  good  positions— full  or  part  time.  Perhaps  a 
business  of  your  own,  where  you  set  the  hours.  Work- 
ing in  a  world  of  fashion— of  beautiful  fabrics,  furni- 
ture and  accessories.  Where  you  meet  interesting 
people,  make  many  friends.  Where  you  are  well  paid 
for  your  talents. 

Sounds  wonderful?  We  at  Sheffield  School  can  help 
make  it  all  come  true  if  you  can  spare  some  brief  time 
at  home  for  enjoyable  training.  No  previous  experi- 
ence or  special  skills  are  needed  to  enroll. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  beautifully  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail.  They  are  accompanied  by  unique  "Listen- 
and-Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  hear  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  guiding  you.  It's  like  having  a 
private  tutor  all  to  yourself. 

That's  only  the  beginning! 

You  are  assigned  real-life  decorating  projects,  based 
on  your  lessons,  which  you  work  out  at  home  and 
return  to  our  school.  Here  a  professional  decorator 
reviews  them  and  then— again  speaking  to  you  on 
tape— offers  you  specific  ideas  and  advice.  No  more 
convenient  and  enjoyable  method  of  learning  has  ever 
been  devised! 

Call  or  send  for  Sheffield's  lavish  free  booklet  which 
describes  our  course  in  full  detail.  There's  no  obliga- 
tion—no salesman  will  visit. 


'Your  people  were  so  helpful 
and  friendly!" 
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Thanks  to  my 
Sheffield  training 
I'm  now  employed 
as  Associate  Con- 
sultant at  a  local 
decorating  shop."— 
Dawn  W -Lowville  NY 
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"This  course  has  taught  me  so 
much!" 


Imagine  how  good  I 
feel  talking  with 
architects  and 
understanding 
everything  they 
say— often  making 
very  good  sugges- 
tions of  my  own." 
Judy  A— Salisbury,  NC 
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"I've  never  enjoyed  working  as  much!" 


"As  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished your  Course, 
I  was  hired  by  a 
popular  decorating 
store  in  town— and 
after  just  two 
months  I  received  a 
25%  wage  increase!" 
Beverly K- Avon,  CO 


For  Free  Booklet 
call  Toil-Free 
800-451-SHEFF 
Operator 
#110 

or  mail 
coupon 


Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 

Licensed  by  New  York  State  Dept  ot  Education 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG10,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 
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I  Continued  from  page  111)  icons  out  of  fif- 
ties shapes,  colors,  and  objects.  It  has  to  do 
with  wanting  to  be  a  child  again,  to  feeling 
safe — which  connects  to  people  staying  in 
their  houses  and  watching  \  ideotaped  mo\  ies. 
HG:  What  is  the  effect  of  technology 
on  decoration.' 

FL:  People  have  an  awful  lot  of  machines 
now  .  and  they  have  two  responses  to  this.  Ei- 
ther they  hide  the  VCR  and  the  gigantic  tele- 
vision set  in  an  armoire  or  they  build  the 
whole  house  around  the  idea  that  \  ou  are  go- 
ing to  look  at  machines  all  the  time.  There 
seems  to  be  no  middle  ground.  You  can't  ig- 
nore these  machines.  They  are  too  big.  You 
can't  pretend  they're  like  a  little  book  of 
matches  that  you  don't  really  have  to  look  at. 
I  deliberately  choose  discomfort  so  as  not  to 
have  machines  in  certain  rooms.  For  in- 
stance. 1  won't  have  a  telephone  in  my  living 
room.  It's  not  relaxing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it's  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  always  be  leaving  the 
room  to  answer  the  telephone.  I  have  never 


seen  an  answering  machine  that  didn't  look 
like  an  answering  machine,  which  is  not  a 
good  look.  You  don't  want  to  have  an  an- 
swering machine  in  your  house,  but  you  have 
to  have  it.  So  w  hat  do  you  do  w  ith  it'1 

The  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  build  rooms 
around  these  things.  You  see  people  who 
have  what  they  call  their  media  rooms.  This 
isn't  prevalent  in  New  York.  This  is.  howev- 
er, quite  a  common  affliction  in  Los  Angeles. 
What  happens  when  you  build  a  house 
around  a  TV  set  is  that  the  house  looks  like  a 
TV  set .  Those  computers  that  people  write  on 
are  the  ugliest  things  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
word  processor  makes  an  answering  machine 
look  like  a  Ming  vase.  To  me  they  look  like 
medical  devices — like  the  machines  in  hos- 
pitals that  give  you  the  bad  news. 
HG:  How  could  designers  make  life  more 
agreeable  or  at  least  amusing? 
FL:  You  would  have  to  have  more  agreeable 
and  amusing  designers.  Most  people  are  at 
the  mercy  of  what  other  people  design.  The 
houses  I  particularly  like  are  mostly  those 
where  the  owner  happens  to  possess  actual 
talent.  Someone  who  lacks  the  common  touch. 

It  is  important  that  the  average  untalented 


person  with  a  bad  eye  not  express  himself 
very  much  in  his  own  home.  Something  that 
is  amusing  visually  has  to  be  one  hundred 
percent  perfect.  Nothing  is  kind  of  funny. 
There  is  nothing  more  irritating  than  visual 
irony  that  doesn't  work.  A  lot  of  lofts,  for  in- ' 
stance,  have  been  decorated  with  the  notion 
that  it's  quite  wry  to  have  a  lot  of  fifties  junk 
around  in  various  amusing  juxtapositions. 
It's  what  happened  when  camp  got  into  the 
water  supply. 

HG:  Short  of  aiming  to  amuse  or 
beguile,  then,  what  should  intelligent 
designers  aim  to  do? 

FL:  I  think  they  should  just  make  things  look 
nice.  They  should  make  the  furniture  equiva- 
lent of.  say.  the  Brooks  Brothers  shirt.  The  « 
Brooks  Brothers  shirt  is  a  great  invention. 
There  are  better  shirts,  but  they  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  most  people.  Brooks  Brothers 
shirts  don't  really  fit  anyone.  But  they  don't 
really  have  to  fit.  because  they're  OK.  They 
look  good.  They're  a  sort  of  uniform.  And  I 
think  that  would  probably  be  the  best  idea  for 
furniture.  Design  should  be  less  obviously 
fraught  with  longing.  It  doesn't  look  good 
and  it  isn't  OK.  A 


The  Eve  Has  II 


(Continued  from  page  100)  another  fascina- 
tion, for  portraiture's  exploration  of  identity  . 
The  psychologically  ravaged  likenesses  by 
Alice  Neel  are  a  cherished  subject:  "She  is  as 
great  a  figure  painter  as  Lucian  Freud." 
Cheim's  obsession  with  identity  has  included 
a  scrutinizing  of  identity's  shifting  limits.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  furthering  the  ca- 
reers of  Bruce  Weber.  McDermott  and 
McGough.  and  the  late  Robert  Mapplethorpe. 
photographers  who.  he  points  out.  have  used 
men  the  way  other  artists  have  traditionally 
used  women.  Boundaries  waver  as  well  be- 
tween landscape,  body,  and  sexuality  in  Lou- 
ise Bourgeois's  work.  Words  and  images 
a  it  in  Cheim's  pictures  by  Ed  Ruscha 
and  Richard  Prince. 

Often  the  art  in  the  loft  belongs  to  the  gal- 
lery ( 'heim  hues  having  paintings  move  in 
and  oul  and  frequently  baby-sits  art  for  col- 
lector nts  in  the  throes  of  relocating 
or  rent  Much  of  the  entertaining  he 
doesat  he:  w  ise  connected  to  work:  a 
party  aftei  ing,  a  dinner  for  art  w  orld 
friends.  The  sa  world  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  toMiam  Beach,  where  he  recent- 
ly bought  an  apa  nent  in  the  Art  Deco 
district.  "I  go  the;.-  i  -  ol  weekends."  he 
says.  "It  doesn't  take  am  longer  than  setting 


to  the  Hamptons,  and  you're  really  aw  ay." 

To  his  friends.  Cheim  and  his  loft  are  all  of 
a  piece,  austere  yet  funny  and  sweet,  re- 
served yet  impassioned,  informed  by  a  time- 
less taste  that  finds  museum  pieces  at  flea 
markets,  salvages  a  display  table  from  the  old 
Bonwit  Teller,  unearths  and  restores  Empire 
and  Biedermeier.  collects  massive,  lustrous- 
ly colored  pottery  not  for  its  name — although 
many  of  his  pieces  have  superb  pedigrees — 
but  for  its  hue  and  shape.  "The  loft."  says 
Robert  Miller,  "is  an  extension  of  John's 
eye."  The  eye  discriminates,  then  combines. 
Modern  masters — a  biomorphic  coffee  table 
by  Gilbert  Rohde.  Aalto  chairs,  a  Wormley 
couch — go  with  drugstore  Deco.  an  African 
bench  echoes  an  Empire  day  bed.  Cheim  lo- 
cates the  beautiful  in  the  bizarre:  four  1930s 
chairs  from  a  mental  institution  look  like  rel- 
ics of  ancient  Rome.  There  is  room  for  levity 
in  all  this  space.  Cheim  had  a  friend  faux- 
woodgrain  his  steel  front  door. 

"John  doesn't  make  fashion  a  priority . " 
says  Miller.  "It's  one  of  the  things  that  make 
him  so  successful  at  what  he  does."  Louise 
Bourgeois,  now  in  her  late  seventies,  stresses 
the  courage  of  Cheim's  convictions,  men- 
tioning how  he  has  championed  her  w  ork  and 
brought  it  belated  recognition.  There,  again, 
is  Cheim's  distaste  for  artificial  boundaries. 
in  terms  of  age.  sex.  culture,  or  style.  He  de- 
spises insidious  distinctions.  The  recent  at- 
tempts to  censor  Mapplethorpe's  work  are 


"sickening  and  frightening.  I  hope  this  will 
jolt  liberals  sufficiently  to  get  them  orga- 
nized. The  abortion  issue  and  this  are  con- 
nected. The  fundamentalist  right  wing  in  this 
country  reminds  me  of  Iran — Helms  is  like 
Khomeni.  I  think  of  art  as  a  positive  force  in 
our  culture."  he  adds,  with  the  self-deprecat- 
ing smile  that  signals  his  fear  of  making  a  se- 
rious statement  sound  pompous.  "If  I  feel 
any  guilt,  it's  that  I'm  not  working  for  some 
environmental  agency."  Although  he  has 
given  his  cats  the  archly  lifeguardish  names 
Scott  and  Jeff,  he  cares  deeply  about  animal 
causes  as  part  of  the  environment.  Trained  as 
an  artist.  Cheim  hopes  to  go  back  to  painting . 
In  the  meantime .  he  takes  the  occasional  pho- 
tograph— "an  outlet  for  creative  control." 
along  with  the  styling  (he  uses  the  word  de- 
liberately )  of  his  loft  and  the  gallery. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  designer  Andree 
Puttman  strolls  into  the  gallery  on  her  high 
black  heels.  She  looks  intently  at  the  can- 
\  ases  of  the  Czechoslovakian-born  artist  Jiri 
Georg  Dokoupil.  whose  show  Cheim  has  or- 
ganized with  art-scene  grandees  Leo  Castelli 
and  Ileana  Sonnabend.  But  you  can  be  sure 
she  also  appreciates  the  pale  starkness  of  the 
gallerv.  the  cunning  layout,  the  attention  to 
handsome  details.  The  front  door  is  flanked 
b\  shelves  displaying  catalogues  John  Cheim 
has  conceived  for  a  distinguished  array  of 
contemporary  artists.  Style,  meet  art.  Art. 
this  is  st\  le.  * 
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To  communicate  or  not  to 
communicate?  If  we  got  into 
so  much  trouble  by  communi- 
cating, then,  of  course,  we 
should  stop  communicating. 
And  people  do  stop  commu- 
nicating to  their  families,  their 
husband  or  wife,  their  friends 
or  co-workers.  But  that's  not 
the  answer. 


More  communication,  not 
less,  will  resolve  any  situation. 
With  Scientology*  philosophy, 
you  can  learn  how  to  commu- 
nicate better.  Success  and  hap- 
piness depend  on  knowing 
the  skills  of  communication. 

For  a  free  information 
brochure  call  1-800-334-LIFE. 


Improving  Life  in  a  Troubled  World 
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The  Legend  Lives  On 


(Continued  from  page  6H\  George  Cukor's 
house.  the_\  found  it.  beneath  its tetedeni'gre 
suede  walls  and  chinoiserie  decorations,  a 
structural  mess.  They  took  care  of  that,  with- 
out dissipating  a  shimmer  of  the  legend.  The 
seven  "sitting  rooms"  became  their  living. 
lived-in  rooms;  Cukor's  bedroom,  noted  for 
its  elegantly  embroidered-leather  bedcover- 
mgs.  became  India-  nursery  .  Cukor's  study  . 
once  approached  by  a  floor-to-ceiling  photo- 
graph-lined i his  most  cherished  stars)  pas- 
sageway  is  now  Lynn's  grandfather's  room; 
the  generously  proportioned  kitchen  is  en- 
larged to  family  sit-down-to-meals  size:  and 
the  secret  room  lurking  belowstairs,  with  its 
own  entrance  onto  its  own  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  rehabilitated  gardens  and  pool,  is  now 
the  master  bedroom  It  is  flanked  by  sybaritic 
bathrooms,  his  and  hers,  and  pristine  orderly 
closets  and  dressing  rooms.  And  somewhere 
in  the  lush  flower-mad  greenery.  Patou. 
Lynn's  gardener  mother,  live-  in  a  verdant 
cottage.  It  is  all  somehow  very  Chekhovian. 
The  house  seem-  externally  unchanged  It  re- 
mains a  strange  harmony:  as  New  England  as 
Katharine  Hepburn.  Mediterranean  as  a  villa 
on  Cap-Ferrat.  Hollywood  as  George  Cu- 
kor's finest  It  is.  after  all.  a  pavilion,  spread- 
ing out  left  and  right  from  a  sun-tinted 
welcome  room,  gloriously  cozy,  up  a  little. 
down  a  little,  room  after  room,  each  room  in- 
vaded by  garden  green  and  unwinking  sun- 
complacent  southern  California  skx .  I  have 
never  seen  a  pavilion  that  wasn't  romantic, 
that  didn't  breathe  remembered  gaiety  .  This 
is  the  quintessential  pavilion. 

Luchino  Visconti  would  have  appreciated 
this  house  It  is  so  suffused  with  connota- 
tion-, so  pulsing  w  it h  music.  L\  nn  adores  the 
operatic — Callas.  that  heartbreak,  all-out 
grandeur.  La  Traviata — and  the  plashing  o\ 


water,  pellucid,  crystalline.  It  is  a  house  o\ 
sun-shadows,  shifting  sun-reflections,  col- 
ors that  are  memories  of  colors  prized  by  Vic- 
torians from  the  stately  homes  of  England, 
the  hotels  particuliers  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  the  pala//i  of  Venice,  the  palaces 
of  the  rajahs.  Lxnn  and  Michael  Smith  go 
treasure  hunting  four  or  five  times  a  year,  in 
the  Southwest.  New  England,  other  parts  of 
the  rural  U.S.A.,  the  Continent.  Britain,  spe- 
cialty for  their  decorating  clients.  Indigo 
Seas,  and  the  house.  Their  acquisitions  in- 
clude old  fabrics  Every  lampshade  in  the 
house  is  made  of  these  individualistic  fab- 
rics When  Lynn  and  Richard  make  their  for- 
ays, the  voyages  are  substantially  culinary. 
In  matters  oi  taste,  culinary  or  decorative. 
there  is  a  true  meeting  of  minds. 

I  asked  Lynn  to  tell  me  about  the  magic 
they  had  re-created.  "On  these  balmy  sum- 
mer nights  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  gar- 
den. The  other  night,  looking  back  at  the 
house,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Chinese 
lantern;  in  the  magnolia  trees.  1  realized  what 
a  fabulous  place  this  has  turned  out  to  be.  Our 
pale  Bermuda-pink  garden  walls  and  the  fra- 
grance of  gardenias  and  stephanotis  all  re- 
mind me  of  times  I  spent  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Venetian  red  oi  the  living  room  evokes 
the  old  Venice  we  all  love.  The  pale  saffron- 
colored  dining  room  with  its  Indian  minia- 
tures, paisleys,  and  palm  trees  recalls 
Mughal  India.  The  library — a  worn  leather 
sofa,  floor-to-ceiling  books  and  records — 
conjures  up  long-ago  gentlemen's  clubs.  The 
oval  room  is  like  a  sitting  room  from  a  villa 
on  the  Riviera  or  a  stateroom  on  an  ocean- 
going yacht,  with  its  Syne  Maugham-de- 
signed sofa  (once  owned  by  Mr.  Cukor's 
dear  friend  Ina  Claire — there's  even  a  por- 
trait of  her  that  lived  in  this  house  with  Mr. 
Cukor),  its  chairs  slipcovered  in  line-dried 
tablecloth  linen,  its  grotto-blue  walls,  and 
shuttered  windows.  Our  bedroom  with  its 
Chinese  paintings  on  glass,  floor-to-ceiling 


windows,  and  doors  opening  onto  a  terrace  in 
the  garden  has  all  the  romance  of  a  bedroom 
from  Camille."  Act  2.  of  course.  "Michael 
Smith  and  I  had  a  great  time  bringing  the 
house  back  to  its  stylish  beginnings.  It  is  so 
comfortable  now  .  like  some  of  the  sets  from 
Mr.  Cukor's  The  Philadelphia  Story  but  w  ith 
a  twist  of  the  exotic:  Orientalist  paintings. 
Venetian  furniture,  cinnabar.  Anglo-Indian 
souvenirs,  and  a  touch  of  the  Casbah  thrown 
in  for  good  measure."  I  must  add  the  kitchen 
rafters  suspending  onflammes  of  hot  red  pep- 
pers grown  from  seeds  brought  to  Lynn  and 
Richard  by  Sophia  Loren.  pantry  shelves 
crammed  with  Richard's  tro\e  o\  cook- 
books, a  wall  hung  with  an  enchantment  of 
venerable  tole  trays.  Another  treasure:  Eva. 
once  a  Cukor  retainer,  now  Lynn  and  Rich- 
ard's housekeeper. 

On  one  of  those  balmy  early  summer  eve- 
nings, after  a  sumptuous  gorge  prepared  by 
Richard  in  the  summer  kitchen  on  the  far  side 
o\  the  pool  and  eaten  merrily .  we  all  went  to 
sit  in  the  lixing  room  to  feast  on  Richard's 
blueberry  buckle,  listen  to  some  of  Lynn's 
7,000  records,  look  at  favorite  first  editions. 
"Have  you.''  I  asked  Lynn  and  Richard, 
"felt  anything,  you  know,  strange  in  this 
house,  heard  anxthing.  well,  inexplicable?" 

Lynn's  exes  grew  enormous.  "How  did 
you  know  ?" 

"The  day  before  the  house  was  disman- 
tled, before  George's  things  were  taken 
away.  Gray,  my  chum,  and  I  came  here.  I 
knew  then." 

"The  first  night  we  were  here."  Lynn 
said.  "I  heard  footsteps  walking  up  and 
down  in  my  grandfather's  room.  Man's  foot- 
steps, not  my  grandfather's." 

"Yes."  I  said,  "that  was  George's  study, 
his  inner  sanctum." 

"I  went  right  up  to  the  door  of  that  room." 
said  Lynn,  "and  1  shouted.  'Get  out  of  here. 
Mr.  Cukor.  you  dear  old  Hungarian'  This  is 
our  house  now!"  "  A  Editor:  Joyce MacRae 


Russian  Reverie 


ige  122)  contusion  of  col- 
ors, fal  d  objects,  a  whole  Orientalist 
fantas)  naginary  Samarkand  located 
somewhei  n  Russia  and  Syria. 

A  chandel:.  mosque  hangs  in  the 

bathroom,  but  ow  the  front  door  is  the  Ro- 
manov coat  of  arms  The  i  ry  stal  lamp  on  the 
ceramic  fireplace  is  an  but  was  made 

to  be  exported  to  the  si    English  em- 

broidery covers  the  Austrian  chaise  longue. 
the  lamp  above  the  desk  n  Art  Nou- 


veau.  and  the  portrait  of  C/ar  Nicholas  II  is 
placed  in  a  frame  from  the  Near  East.  This 
cosmopolitan  profusion  is  subsumed  bx  the 
unify  ing  warmth  of  so  many  separate  sources 
o\  light,  all  of  them  shaded  or  indirect. 

No  industry  is  more  capricious  or  more 
highlx  visible  than  fashion:  no  wonder  Saint 
Laurent  depends  on  his  totems  and  good  luck 
charms.  The  day  he  first  took  possession  of 
his  ow  n  fashion  house  some  27  years  ago.  he 
was  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  playing  card — 
the  ten  of  clubs  Now  the  club  is  woven  into 
the  sumptuous  fabric  covering  the  deep  sofa 
and  the  Oriental-style  divan.  Jacques  Grange 
has  even  designed  a  side  table  with  shamrock 


knobs  Wheat  is  another  charm  Saint  Laurent 
trusts  in.  and  he  has  placed  a  large  sheaf  of  it 
above  an  armoire  and  a  woven  w  heat  heart  in 
the  kitchen  window 

The  irony  is  that  this  dacha  is.  finally .  en- 
tirely French,  since  it  recalls  nothing  so  much 
as  those  follies  the  aristocracy  constructed  in 
the  eighteenth  century — Mane  Antoinette's 
village  at  Versailles  where  she  played  milk- 
maid or  the  pnncesse  de  Lamballe's  thatched 
cottage  at  Rambouillet  lined  with  mosaics 
pieced  together  from  thousands  of  seashells. 
When  the  French  seek  out  the  simple  life, 
they  spare  no  pains,  no  money,  and  no  flight 
of  inspiration.  * 
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Fasanerie 


(Continued from  page  So)  for  the  south,"  re- 
sulted not  only  in  a  fine  collection  of  Tiepo- 
los  but  also  in  marriage  to  Mafalda,  the 
daughter  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  111  of  Italy 
Drang  nach  Stiden  threw  the  family  into  the 
dangerous  political  currents  that  ran  between 
Italy  and  Germany  during  the  Nazi  years. 
Mafalda  died  at  Buchenwald,  and  Philipp 
was  arrested  first  by  the  Nazis  for  being  in  It- 
aly at  the  wrong  time  and  then  by  the  Ameri- 
cans tor  being  in  Germany  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  Fasanerie  has  been  called  Philipp's 
( iesamtkunstwerk.  a  label  usually  usedtode- 
scribe  Richard  Wagner's  all-encompassing 
creative  involvement  in  his  operas.  Certainly 
the  landgrave  juggled  with  as  many  decora- 
tive  movements  and  fashions  as  there  are  leit- 
motifs in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 
Two  centuries  of  aristocratic  style  hang  here 
in  a  delicate  balance.  In  some  rooms  the  Ro- 
coco Haunts  its  elaborate  form;  in  others  it 
struggles  for  supremacy  with  the  sturdier 
Regency  or  Empire.  The  Rococo  Revival,  a 
favorite  style  in  more  conservative  nineteenth- 
century  courts,  clashes  brilliantly  with  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  sobriety  of  Biedermeier.  Here 
and  there  Philipp  spiced  traditional  central  Eu- 
ropean decorative  art  with  original  and  imita- 


tion Chinese  furnishings.  Running  through  the 
Fasanerie  as  an  idee  fixe  is  Germany's  own 
vigorous  craftsmanship  in  which  the  aesthetic 
is  never  far  from  the  practical. 

The  arrangements  in  every  room  reflect 
stylistic  puqwse  interwoven  with  personal 
elements  from  Hessian  family  history.  In  the 
Blue  Gallery  a  spooky  translucent  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  1  recalls  the  connection  between 
the  Hesses  and  the  English  throne.  In  the 
southeast  wing  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  erst- 
while bedroom  has  become  a  gallery  for  huge 
luminous  landscape  paintings  by  Johann 
Tischbein  the  Elder  depicting  a  heron  hunt 
organized  by  the  landgrave  Friedrich  II  of 
Hesse  to  restore  friendly  ties  with  former  en- 
emies after  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

No  impartial  curator  could  have  offered 
such  an  intimate  look  into  the  lives  of  a  noble 
dynasty.  The  apartment  of  Wilhelm  II  sug- 
gests the  man  himself,  portly,  comfortable, 
sensuous,  and  organized.  He  collected  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors,  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  landscapes  and  still  lifes,  as  well  as  ro- 
mantic scenes  from  the  Munich  school  of  the 
period:  impeccable  if  not  very  daring  taste. 
Wilhelm  II's  chambers  are  dominated  by 
Empire,  a  touch  of  irony:  the  Hesses,  who 
experienced  the  French  Revolution,  had  no 
love  lost  for  the  French,  although  they  reluc- 
tantly succumbed  to  their  decorator's  instinct 
and  German  cabinetmakers  could  not  resist 


taking  their  cue  from  the  new  Gallic  style. 

In  spite  of  the  groups  of  visitors  who  pay  ;i 
small  lee  from  April  to  October  to  cross  the 
parquet  floors  and  marvel  at  the  exhibits,  the 
Fasanerie  defies  the  mere  label  of  a  museum. 
Its  warmth  and  the  casual  yet  purposeful  dis- 
play of  its  furnishings  evoke  a  life  that  might 
still  be  taking  place.  In  the  audience  room  the 
weary  sofas  with  their  charming  swan- 
shaped  armrests  invite  the  visitor  to  sit  and 
wait  for  a  chance  to  petition  the  landgrave. 
But  the  voice  echoing  in  from  the  throne 
room  will  more  likely  belong  to  Herr  Fasold, 
the  custodian  who  doubles  as  a  tour  guide, 
than  to  any  of  the  princes.  They  have  joined 
modern  life.  Philipp's  eldest  son.  Morit/.  the 
current  landgrave,  runs  two  luxury  hotels  and 
has  turned  the  family's  old  residence  in 
Panker,  Schleswig-Holstein,  into  a  function- 
ing farm.  He  also  heads  the  foundation  that 
cares  for  the  Hesses'  possessions,  and  m  that 
capacity  he  periodically  whooshes  into  the 
Fasanerie  for  a  brief  energetic  inspection. 

Certainly  on  some  quiet  May  afternoon  it 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  neighing  of  horses 
and  clatter  of  hooves  and  carriages  out  in  the 
honors  courtyard.  But  through  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  Fasanerie  the  breeze  carries  a 
gossamer  curtain,  the  smell  of  spring,  and  the 
joyful  chirping  of  visiting  schoolchildren 
dripping  ice  cream  onto  the  paving  stones.  A 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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(Continued from  page  116)  ton's  peninsula. 

Since  the  Heinzes  had  a  plethora  of  houses 
— two  others  in  the  Caribbean,  not  to  speak 
of  those  farther  afield — they  eventually  sold 
the  place.  Three  years  ago  the  Sapcotes  of 
Birmingham  (England,  not  Alabama)  be- 
♦"  came  the  owners.  They  decided  to  sell  off  the 
main  house  and  enlarge  the  pavilion.  To  de- 
sign this  they  wisely  addressed  themselves  to 
Nicholas  Haslam,  who  has  appropriated  Oli- 
ver's gossamer  mantle — at  least  in  the  field 
of  decoration.  Nicky  decided  to  make  the 
new  building  an  homage  to  Messel.  But  in- 
stead of  slavishly  copying  his  exemplar,  he 
breathed  new  life  into  concepts  that  have  be- 
come dated,  much  as  Karl  Lagerfeld  has 
done  with  Chanel.  The  pavilion,  which  was 
embellished  with  a  new  facade  as  well  as  a 
dining  room,  an  outdoor  drawing  room,  and 
additional  bedrooms,  is  delightfully  fresh 
and  lighthearted  and,  yes,  witty. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Caribbean  is 
the  availability  of  coral  stone — to  my  mind 
more  beautiful  than  travertine.  It  comes  in 


the  palest  shell  colors  and  readily  lends  itself 
to  decorative  carving.  Oliver  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  Barbadian,  Robert  Massiah, 
who  specialized  in  sculpting  coral  stone  into 
urns  and  columns,  balustrades  and  fountains. 
Oliver  would  make  a  model  out  of  cardboard 
and  bits  of  sponge,  and  Massiah  would  carve 
it  in  stone  or  cast  it  in  concrete.  When  Nicky 
arrived  to  do  over  the  house,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  coax  the  ninety-year-old 
Massiah  out  of  retirement . 

The  architecture  of  the  main  room  has 
been  left  much  as  Oliver  conceived  it  except 
that  the  walls  have  been  painted  to  simulate 
coral  stone,  which  for  some  reason  was  not 
used  inside  the  original  building.  There  are  a 
few  lavish  touches — red  cushions  with  great 
gold  tassels — because  Nicky  wanted  to  re- 
create the  way  a  Georgian  nabob  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  sugarcane  might  have  lived 
in  the  Caribbean.  He  wanted  to  adapt  the  tra- 
ditional look  of  an  English  country  house  to 
alfresco  life  in  the  tropics. 

On  occasion  Nicky  out-Messels  Messel, 
or  rather  he  adapts  a  stage  effect  to  the  deco- 
ration of  a  room — something  that  Oliver  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  dared  do.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
Sapcotes'  Rococo-style  dining  room,  which 


was  inspired  by  one  of  Oliver's  theater  de- 
signs. Nicky  has  gone  all  out  and  placed  alle- 
gorical figures  in  niches  that  have  been 
encrusted  with  real  shells  and  fronds  of  coral 
and  given  the  look  of  sculpted  stone  by  being 
sprayed  with  coral  dust.  The  branches  of  the 
chandeliers  have  been  made  of  simulated 
coral,  and  the  coral  stone  walls  have  been 
lightly  washed  to  suggest  the  aquamarine 
shimmer  of  sea  breaking  over  sand.  As  for 
the  dining  room  table — a  free  version  of  one 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  had  made  for  her 
Paris  house — it  consists  of  a  mirrored  top 
supported  on  a  Rococo  base  lacquered  the  sil- 
very green  of  a  se;»  monster's  tail.  The  huge 
porcelain  stove  with  its  lobster  and  starfish 
topknot  might  seem  an  anomaly  in  the  trop- 
ics— but  don't  worry,  it  will  never  be  lit.  It's 
made  of  wood,  the  tiles  are  trompe  loeil,  and 
it's  full  of  stereo  equipment.  To  take  the 
curse  off  the  grandeur,  Nicky  has  enveloped 
the  chairs  in  loose  covers,  crisp  and  white  as 
damask  napkins.  This  room  is  used  mostly  in 
the  evening.  And  how  like  a  Messel  set 't  looks 
with  the  candles  and  chandeliers  sparkling 
against  the  night  sky,  while  beyond  thi  palm 
trees  the  moon  stipples  the  sea  in  gold.  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 
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Laufer  Collection,  NYC;  Patrick  Canales/Millen- 
ium,  Dania.  Hand-carved  candlesticks  with  24-kt 
gold  wash/silver  leaf  finish,  $1 ,195  ea,  to  the  trade 
at  Robert  Allen,  NYC  (212)  759-6660.  24-Karat 
silk/Lurex,  by  Silk  Dynasty,  to  the  trade  at  Luten 
Clarey  Stern,  NYC;  Silk  Dynasty,  call  (415)  965- 
1077.  Sunburststeel  mirror  with  lacquer/gilt  finish, 
by  James  Harris,  $3,660,  to  the  trade  at  Luten 
Clarey  Stern,  NYC,  Rozmallin,  Chicago,  Hargett, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Randolph  &  Hem,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco.  Louis  XV-style  silver- 
leaf  console,  c.  1860,  S8,500,  to  the  trade  at 
Charles  Chenff  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  675-6131. 
Louis  XIV  flaming  yellow/white  gold  giltwood 
urns,  $6,000  pr,  at  Old  Versailles,  NYC  (21 2)  421  - 
3663.  Ginsberg  Collection  silver-plate  hand- 
blown  glass  vase,  $160,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC  (212)  753-7300.  Early  Georgian  console  in 
gesso  finish,  $88,000,  at  Florian  Papp  (see  above). 
Arrow  and  flight  silver-leaf  on  wood  curtain  orna- 
ments, $700  pr,  silver-leaf  on  metal  reproduction 
bull's-eye  clock,  $2,950,  at  Charlotte  Moss  &  Co., 
NYC  (212)  772-3320.  Austrian  wooden  dog,  c. 
1750,  $8,500,  at  Patricia  Funt  (see  above).  Vene- 
tian grotto-style  settee,  late  19th  century,  silver- 
leaf  and  polychromed  wood,  $25,000,  at  Newel 
Art  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  758-1970.  Silver/23-kt 
gold  leaf  on  wood  curtain  pole,  $90  ft,  by  Joseph 
Biunno  Co.,  NYC  (212)  629-5636.  Duchess  cotton/ 
acetate  (wider  striped),  by  David  &  Dash,  48" 
wide,  $30  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Norton  Blumenthal, 
NYC;  David  &  Dash,  call  (800)  432-3928,  outside 
FL  (800)  327-7806.  Bath  silk,  50"  wide,  $99  yd,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francis- 
co, Seattle,  Troy.  Paul  Storr-style  antique  basket- 
form  sterling  wine  cooler,  $58,000  pr,  at  Asprey, 
NYC  (212)  688-1 81 1  Steel  fabric  scissors,  c.  1 850, 
$350,  at  Patricia  Funt  (see  above).  I  38  Satya  por- 
celain plates  with  pure  platinum  design,  by  Leo 
Montegut,  $55  dinner,  $35  salad,  from  OHM  Col- 
lections, at  Frank  Mcintosh  at  Henri  Bendel,  NYC, 
Stanley  Korshak,  Dallas;  or  call  OHM  Collections 
(504)  522-0007.  Sterling/mother-of-pearl  plate, 
$575  medium,  from  Stephen  Dweck  Home  Collec- 
tion, at  Tootsies,  Houston;  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC;  Neiman  Marcus,  San  Francisco.  Handb- 
lown  crystal  dipped  in  mercury  spheres,  $24  ea/1 0 
cm,  $36  ea/15  cm,  at  Bell-Falchi,  San  Francisco 
(415)  332-7084.  Brazilian  silver-plate  utensils, 
$175  pr,  at  Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co.,  NYC 
(212)  431-1888.  Sterling  goblets,  from  Buccellati, 
NYC  (212)  308-2900,  outside  NY,  call  (800)  223- 
7885.  White  with  gray  border  linen  place  mat,  $18, 
napkin,  $22,  at  Barneys  New  York,  NYC  (21 2)  929- 
^,  9000.  Frivolite  chair,  stained  and  metal-gilded 
wood,  by  Attribut  a  la  Frivolite,  $3,000  COM,  to 
order  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Ken  Hansen,  Los  Angeles.  Thin 
Regency  Stripe  cotton,  48"  wide,  $45  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  call  (212)  688-6121 . 
139  Chippendale-style  silver  leaf  on  wood  arm- 
chair, by  William  Switzer,  $2,503,  to  the  trade  at 
Roger  Arlington,  NYC;  Amsworth-Noah,  Atlanta; 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Kneedler-Fauchere,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Decorators  Walk,  Miami, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seat- 
tle. 19th-century  French  chalkware  plate,  $1,200 
set  of  10,  at  Florian  Papp  (see  above).  19th-centu- 
ry pewter  plate,  $85,  from  Vito  Giallo  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  535-9885.  Triangle  Table,  granite  top, 
silver  leaf  on  metal  base,  $1 ,295,  to  the  trade  at 
Robert  Allen,  call  (212)  759-6660  Japanese 
bronze  horse,  c.  1850,  $15,000,  at  Patricia  Funt 
(see  above).  Flute  armchairs,  $3,680  ea  COM,  Pa- 
lio  wool  damask,  54"  wide,  $108  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles,  NYC,  Chicago, 


Cleveland,  Dania,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  DC,  Interior  Elements,  Atlanta; 
Ostrer  House,  Boston;  David  Sutherland,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Wendy  Boyd,  Denver,  Judy  Baer,  Phila- 
delphia; Susan  Must,  Seattle.  Rhomboid  sterling 
centerpiece,  by  Hans  Hollein,  $6,675,  at  Prima- 
vera  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  288-1569.  Venetian-style 
coffee  table,  marble  top/giltwood  base,  $8,400,  to 
the  trade  at  Brustlin,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Silk  Stripe,  51 "  wide,  $90  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Rose 
Cummmg,  NYC;  Amsworth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Devon 
Services,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago;  Walter  Lee 
Culp,  Dallas,  Houston,  Turner-Greenberg, 
Dania;  Keith  McCoy,  Los  Angeles;  Baker,  Knapp 
&  Tubbs,  Minneapolis,  Duncan  Huggins  Perez, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC,  Sloan-Miyasato, 
San  Francisco.  American  carved  silver  giltwood 
frame,  c.  1930,  on  wall,  $5,500,  frame,  c.  1890, 
against  table,  $6,500,  smallest  frame,  c.  1920, 
$2,800,  at  Eli  Wilner  &  Co.  Period  Frames  &  Mir- 
rors, NYC  (212)  744-6521  Montgolfier  reproduc- 
tion iron  with  silver  finish/gilt  trim  chandelier,  to 
the  trade  at  Greene's  Lighting  Fixtures,  NYC 
(212)753-2507 
SAMPLES 

Page  140  Bellegarde  cotton,  available  mid  1990, 
to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin, 
Atlanta,  Shecter-Martin,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chi- 
cago, Troy;  Rozmallin  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs, 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  John  Edward  Hughes, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Bill  Nessen,  Dania; 
Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco;  Croce,  Philadelphia;  Wayne  Martin, 
Portland,  Seattle.  Palm  Court  cotton,  available  Au- 
gust 1990,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above 
for  pgs  90-91).  Bramble  cotton  |acquard,  to  the 
trade  at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  call  (718)  729-2850. 
Aubusson  Rose  cotton  with  border,  to  the  trade  at 
Quadrille,  call  (212)  753-2995.  Berkshire  borders 


in  cotton  or  vinyl-coated  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at 
Carleton  V,  call  (212)  355-4525.  Napoleon  Stripe 
chintz  with  wreath  border,  to  the  trade  at  Qua- 
drille (see  above). 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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In  an  Gigfish  Qmntry  Qanien... 


■  in  England 


Beautiful  hand  crafted  conservatories  made 
since  1874  to  our  original  Victorian  designs 
impeccable  pedigree  befitting  that  of  England's  finest 
homes  and  discerning  gentry  Our  modular  system  and 
custom  building  capabilities  ensure  an  infinite  variety  of 
designs  for  a  vast  range  ol  American  home  styles   Built 
from  the  hnest  quality  Western  Red  Cedar  our 
conservatories  are  available  with  special  insulating  glass 
or  and  solar  glass,  combining  modern  technolog)  u  ith 
craftsmanship  of  a  bygone  age.  Prices  from  $17,000 
(excluding  foundations  and  installation)   Our  agents 
are  available  for  on-request  visits. 
See  us  at  the  National  House  Builders  Exhibition, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

For  22  page  colour  brochure  send  to 


Amdega  Limited, 
Department  USOl  '90, 
Boston  Design  Center, 
Boston, 
MA  02210. 

Tel:  617  951  2755 
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AT  LARGE 


Bob  Stern  has  a  dream 


am  the  first  architect,  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  to  design  sheets  for 
a  major  company,"  proudly  announced  Robert  A.  M.  Stern,  soon 
after  WestPoint  Pepperell  officially  unveiled  his  two  new  lines  of 
200  thread  count  no-iron  cotton  bed  linens  for  Martex  to  retail  buy- 
ers from  across  the  country  Nothing  in  Stern's  tone  of  voice  sug- 
gested that  he  was  at  all  uneasy  with  this  distinction,  but  I  felt 
obligated  to  ask  the  fifty-year-old  architect  (and  star  of  the  1986 


As  if  such  a  dizzying  array  didn't  make  shopping  difficult 
enough.  Stern  also  offers  every  one  of  his  many  items  in  two  distinct 
decorative  styles:  Newport  Gardens  (promoted  as  "The  Architec- 
ture of  Summer"),  which  features  white  climbing  roses  entwined 
around  latticework,  urns,  and  finials.  and  Pompei  (promoted  as  "  Aj 
Classic  for  Today"),  which  combines  a  "burnt  earth"  palette  witha 
mosaiclike  pattern.  Stern  confesses  that  he  originally  thought  wom- 
en would  be  more  enthusiastic  about  Newport  Gardens  than  Pom- 
pei, but  the  fair  sex  has  fooled  him.  "Women  from  my  office  and 
from  the  media  who  are  sort  of  conventional,  soft  women — girl- 
type  women — just  love  that  Pompei,"  he  exclaims,  adding  that  it 
was  Neiman  Marcus's  choice  as  well  for  the  cover  of  its  1989  Win- 
ter Pink  Sale  catalogue.  "That  was  a  big  coup." 

I  asked  Stern  whether  the  true  inspiration  for  Newport  Gar- 
dens and  Pompei  was  as  much  financial  as  architectural,  and  he  ad-  , 
mitted  that  "word  has  generally  been  out  that  sheets  have  made  a  lot 
of  money  for  other  people. "  He  was  quick  to  add.  however,  that  he 
personally  "never  wanted  to  be  rich — I  don't  even  care  that  much 
about  the  kinds  of  things  that  money  buys. ' '  At  the  time  he  made  this 
very  surprising  disclaimer  Stern  happened  to  be  wearing  a  custom- 


PBS  television  series  Pride  of  Place:  Building 

m)  if  anyone  had  given  him  a         "/  IVUTlt  A  IMfiCd  tO  get  IfltO  bed  With  7Ue 


hard  time  about  this  latest  extra-architectural 
venture.  Had  any  of  his  colleagues  or  competitors  razzed  him.  as 
they  used  to  say,  about  designing  designer  sheets?  "You're  the 
first'"  he  quipped.  "Nobody  has  accused  me  of  being  any  more  vul- 
gar than  usual.  I  like  to  think  that  even  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  could 
have  designed  sheets — he  designed  everything  else  Besides,  we 
are  used  to  Calvin  Klein  or  whoever  designing  sheets.  Why  should  a 
guy  who  designs  dresses 
know  more  about  sheets 
than  an  architect'7  After 
all.  I  have  put  sheets  on 
beds  in  rooms  1  have  de- 
signed. Calvin  hasn't." 

Most  of  the  sheets 
with  which  Stern  has  so 
much  experience  are 
SI. 450  sets  from  Pratesi 
that  he  installs  in  the  $2- 
$  I  2  million  houses  he 
builds  and  furnishes  for 
"couture"  clients.  Yet 
when  WestPoint  Pepper- 
ell called,  he  was  none- 
theless enthusiastic  about 


Architect  Robert  Stern  cuddles  up  with  his  new  line  of  bed  linens 

trailing  down  to  S90  Martex  sets  that  bear  his  name.  Because' 
"Sheets  are  a  major  element  for  many  people  in  their  decorating 
and  in  their  architectural  environments."  Stern  explains.  And  to 
help  them,  he  oilers  a  complete  bed  and  bath  product  line,  includ- 
ing flat  and  fitted  sheets,  pillowcases,  duvet  covers,  tailored  shams. 
European  squ  illows.  neckroll  pillows  with  self-covered 

buttons,  breakfasl  pillows,  shower  curtains,  table  rounds,  bed- 
spreads, reversible  tab-top  curtains,  gathered  bed  skirts,  and 
coordinating  jacquard  towel  ensembles. 


tailored  gray  flannel  suit,  a  silk  Hermes  tie,  and  a  pair  of  brown 
suede  Gucci  loafers. 

But  even  if  Newport  Gardens  and  Pompei  fail  to  generate  impres- 
sive revenues  and  residuals  for  their  designer,  even  if — contrary  to 
his  desire — everyone  in  America  doesn't  want  to  get  into  bed  with 
him,  he  is  sanguine  about  the  endeavor.  "Let's  face  it.  Architects, 
like  everyone  else,  do  things  to  contribute  to 
their  overall  persona.  They're  in  a  business."  I 
asked  what  Stern  thought  his  persona  was.  "Oh, 
I'm  there,"  he  said.  "I'm  out  there." 

That  being  the  case.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there 

was  anything  he  would  not  design.  "I  wouldn't 

design  chocolates."  he  replied.   "And  I 

wouldn't  design  clothes,  although  if  you  wanted 

to  make  a  necktie  out  of  my  sheets,  you  certainly 

could."  He  has,  however,  designed  cuff  links 

and  jewelry,  dinner  plates  and  salt  and  pepper 

shakers,  candlesticks  and  water  pitchers,  and  he 

would  "love  to  design  a  car — inside  and  out." 

Stern  is  also  negotiating  to  design  a  new  line  of 

lighting,  and  he  recently  signed  his  name  to  a 

new  line  of  chairs,  sofas,  and  occasional  tables 

for  HBF.  which  he  plans  not  only  to  promote  in  a 

high-profile  print  ad  campaign  in  which  he  is  every  bit  as  prominent 

as  his  furniture,  but  to  install  in  his  Upper  East  Side  apartment.  "I 

have  had  more  uncomfortable  moments  at  home,"  explains  Stern. 

"I  mean.  1  can't  find  a  place  to  sit  down." 

All  the  talk  about  sheets  and  towels,  about  product  lines  and  mar- 
ket segments,  seemed,  at  last,  to  take  its  toll  on  Stern.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  looking  a  little  sad,  "architecture  is  my  first  and 
last  love. "  I  didn't  doubt  it.  but  I  did  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that 
he  seemed  to  have  quite  a  few  mistresses.  Charles  Gandee 
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Frankly,  not  even  1 
precisely  how  long  a  M 


There  is  no  simpler  index  of 
automotive   value   than   automo- 
tive longevity.  < 

The  more  you  get  out  of  a 
ear  in  miles  and  years  of  faithful 


as  long  as  five  million  miles,  to 
engine  machining  tolerances  as 
fine  as  .001  millimeter. 

Precisely  how  far  can  this  pas- 


At  1,184,880  miles, 


sionate  pursuit  of  durability  even- 
a  195     Mercedes  Bent  is  listed  in  ' 

service,   the  more  car  you've  got-     the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records      tuallv    take    a    Mercedes-Benz— and 

as  the  world's  most  durable  car.  ,      r  . 

ten  ror  your  money.  your  money?   1  he  fact  is  that  no  one 

No  carmaker  goes  to  greater  lengths  than  knows  precisely.   Although  it  should  be  noted 

Mercedes-Benz  in   the  effort  to  give  you  just  that    the    Guinness    Book    of    World    Records 

that.     From    preproduction    shakedown    tests  has   declared   a   certain    1957    Mercedes-Benz 


e  engineers  know 
rcedes-Benz  can  last. 


iedan  "the  world's  most  durable  car." 

There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee,  of  course, 
hat  your  new  Mercedes-Benz  will  someday  equal 
)r  surpass  that  car's  one  million,  one  hundred 


and  eighty-four   thousand,   eight   hundred   and 
eighty  miles. 

But  then,  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  it  won't.  For  more  information  about 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles,  call  1-800-336-8282. 


ENGINEERED   LIKE   NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN   THE  WORLD 


Monogram.  Highly-advanced  appliances 
built  around  a  surprisingly  simple  idea. 


When  you  consider  all  of  the 
technological  superiorities  to  be 


found  in  Monogram 'appliances,    buy  them  for  this  reason  alone, 
it  might  seem  quite  rational  to  The  Monc  >gram  refrigerator. 


for  example,  is  controlled  by  an 
elect  1  <  >i  1  i(  diagn<  >st  ic  system  that 
is  far  more  advanced  than  any- 
thing found  on  other  built-ins. 
Its  also  the  onlv  one  with  an 
elect  u  >nic  dispenser.  Which  ( >ffers 
not  just  water  and  cubed  ice,  but 


alsQcrushed  ice  through  the  door. 

And  it  was  purposely 
designed  to  be  six  inches  wider 
than  conventional  models.  So  it 
can  take  full-sized  party  trays 
with  ease. 

Our  remarkably  handsome 


new  gasdowndraft  cooktopalso 

has  many  advantages  over  similar 
units.  Such  as  an  exceptionally 
efficient  retractable  exhaust 
system.  Andjive  burners, 
instead  of  the  more  usual  four. 

The  Monogram  dishwasher 
contains  one  more  outstanding 
feature.  An  electronic  brain  that 
constantly  monitors  its  operation, 
and,  should  something  go 
wrong,  can  diagnose  the  precise 
cause  of  the  problem. 

But  even  though  product 
advancements  like  these  can  be 
found  throughout  the  entire 
line,  they  are  not  the  major 
reason  why  you  should  consider 
Monogram. 

Its  strongest  attribute  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  line. 

Which  can  make  your  life 
much  more  simple  when  you 
start  constructing  your  kitchen. 
(Particularly  when  it  comes  to 
such  potentially  frustrating 
matters  as  delivery  dates  and 
service.) 

Because,  instead  of  haying 
to  deal  with  one  company  for 
your  refrigerator,  another  for 
your  dishwasher,  and  possibly  two 
more  foryouroven  and  cooktop, 
you  only  have  to  talk  to  one. 

A  company  that  goes  just  a 
little  further  when  it  comes  to 
service. 

Who  else  offers  anything  as 
helpful  as  the  GE  Answer 
Center*  service?  (You  can  call 
800-626-2000  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  7  days  a  week.) 

Who  else  backs  their 
products  with  such  an 
extensive  network  of  factory 
service  professionals? 

No  one  else. 

OnlyGE. 


Monogram. 


VERY    SAKS    FIFTH    AVENUE 


' 


SOFT-SCULPTED  FLUIDITY.  THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  NEW  ACE 
OF  SUITING.  TO  CARRY  YOUR  DAY,  COMPLETE  YOUR 
EVENING.  FROM  FIFTH  AVENUE  DRESS  COLLECTIONS: 
RONNIE  HELLER'S  TWO-PIECE  TRIACETATE  AND  POLYESTER 
CREPE  SUIT  WITH  CROPPED  IVORY  JACKET  AND  HIGH- 
WAISTED  NAVY  SARONG  SKIRT.  SIZES  2  TO  12,  $450  (95-057). 
TO  ORDER,  CALL  1-800-345-3454.  TO  RFCEIVE  A 
COMPLIMENTARY  COPY  OF  OUR  LATEST  FOLIO  CATALOGUE, 
CALL  1-800-322-7257.  WE  ACCEPT  ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Winter  Antiques  Smo\v 


305  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  XY  10021  •  (£11%F53:0175 
17  Walton  StreW;  Tendon  S\\  3  ENGLAM)  •  (01)  589-3678 


HBmP 


Special  Service  is  Our  Custom. 

We  can  customize  anything  from  a  Greek  revival  to  a  French  revolution. 

And  we're  experts  at  matching  anything  you  have  in  mind, 

like  the  one-of-a-kind  black  and  white  Poligny  Toile  shown  here. 

If  you  need  a  new  color,  a  new  pattern,  a  new  creation,  come  to  Brunschwig  &  Flls, 

where  solving  your  special  problems  is  our  specialty. 


fflffi 


75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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Hollywood  producer  Peter 

Guber,  his  wife,  Lynda,  and 

their  dog,  Gordon,  outside  their 

Aspen  house.  Page  126. 
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Actress  Isabella 
Rossellini  carries 
an  armful  of 
cream  roses 
through  a  gardeh 
in  Bellport.  New 
York.  Page  100. 
Photograph  by 
Eric  Boman. 
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Irish  castle. 
Page  148. 
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Side  chair  from 
the  SoHo  design 
shop  Dialogica, 
Page  34. 
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Cree  Indian 
designs  enliven 
the  great  hall  of 
Nanihoujou 
Lodge.  Page  68. 
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Joe  Biunno  handcrafts 
finials  in  the  old- 
world  style.  Page  74. 


For  the  French  Designer  Showhouse, 

Francois  Catroux  lines  the  walls 

of  a  sitting  room  with  a 

Bonetti  and  Garouste  fabric.  Page  50. 


Japanese  office  building  model.  Page  40. 
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Ht  four  points  on  the  globe,  every  day  of  the  year,  the 
ships  of  Royal  Viking  Line  stand  as  gleaming  out- 
posts of  serendipitous  merriment,  uncharted  joy, 
and  all  manner  of  miscellaneous  wonderment. 

Each  ship  is  rated  five- stars-plus.  Each  hears  a  staff 
skilled  at  making  amazing  acts  of  kindness  seem  like 
everyday  occurrences.  Which,  of  course,  they  are. 

So  should  you  ever  feel  that  the  world's  stockpile  of 
magic  is  dwindling,  please  consider:  at  this  very 
moment  a  pianist  is  playing  in  the  trackless  Pacific 
while,  in  the  Atlantic,  a  table  is  bein&!  set  with  fine 
silver.  In  theTasman  c?ea  a  toast  is  being  proposed 

while,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  cloudless  moon    , 

//o 

casts  a  spell  on  a  couple  from  \ermont,  in  a  place 
where  miracles,  quite  literally,  never  cease. 

For  directions,  please  contact  your  courteous  ^ 
travel  agent,  or  phone  (800)  426-0821  for  a  copj 
of  our  1990  Cruise 
Atlas.  \Ce  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  on  hoard. 


V-Jff  Australia's 

Ureat  Barrier  Keef, 

a  man  in  unite  gloves 

serves  tea. 

In  the  harbor  at 
Leningrad,  Dam 
I  erignon  I  OS- 
materializes. 

it  ithm  view  oj 
the  African  coast,  fresh 

strawberries  appear. 

Miracles?  Magic? 

)es.  and  ues. 


The  Royal  \  lkma  >»>?.  rated  the  uvrlds  rest  ship 

by  Berlit:.  Londe  \ast  Traveler  and  travel- 

both  rate  Koual  \  ihma  Line  number  one. 
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You  left  a  teapot  in  a  taxi.  We  replaced  it. 

You  wreck       your  rented  ear.  We  covered  it.  You  niuuied  your  flight.  We  change 
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Administrative  Offices.  San  Rafael  CA  Certain  exotic   expensive  and  antique  cars  are  not  covered,  nor  are  trucks,  jeeps,  certain  vans  and  other  vehicles  that  are  non  rentai 


iwayd  wanted  the  perfect  traveling  companion.  Now  you  've  got  It* 
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It  all  started  back  when  Joyce  Chen  took  traditional 
Oriental  cookware  and  did  something  untraditional. 
She  modernized  it.  Making  it  just  as  rewarding,  but 
infinitely  easier  to  make  anything.  From  Szechuan 
Chicken  to  Matzo  Ball  Soup. 

First  Gme  the  Peking  Pan,™  which  totally 
;<-burnered  the  wok.  Then  came  the  first  non- 
free  cutting  boards;  the  All-in-One 
knife;  a       Mete  line  of  updated  cooking  tools; 
adaptable         30  steamers;  one-step  stir-fry 
sauces;  and  u         Toes  on. 

For  more  1  ibout  Joyce  Chen  prod- 

ucts, ask  any  gi    mel  Nc  interpreter  necessary. 
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01  •■end  $10.  lor  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package. 
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Books  courtesy  of  VLE,  Inc.,  NY. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  ©  1989  Available  throug 
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"There  is  something  noble  in  a  classic  design."    / 

It  was  1934  w||B§g|;Pierre  Pozier,  nephew  and  partner  of  Frederick  Schumacher,      /<£• 

spoke  those  words.  And  that  belief  remains  true  today  in  underscoring 

the  firm's  dedicajti£»n  to  design  excellence.  ''"3P 

The  fabrics,  waljpoverings  and  floorcoverings  seen  above,  in  a  room  designed 

by  George  Constant,  are  an  expression  of  timeless  elegance  inherent       / 

in  a  classic  design.  /  > 
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CONTRIBUTORS  NOTES 


Ann  Magnuson  plays  Catherine  Hughes, 
the  hard-nosed  editor  in  chief  on  the  hit  ABC- 
TV  series  Anything  But  Love.  Magnuson, 
whose  movies  include  Making  Mr.  Right,  Te- 
quila Sunrise,  and  the  upcoming  Love  at 
Large,  also  contributes  to  Vogue  and  Conde 
Nast  Traveler.  As  this  month's  writer  in  resi- 
dence, she  reveals  the  bittersweet  emotions 
she  experienced  when  the  family  house  was 
put  up  for  sale,  which  she  sees  as  a  disturbing 
trend.  "Could  the  middle-class  world  of  the 
Cleavers  and  Huxtables  be  a  thing  of  the  past? 
Can  a  Newsweek  cover  story  be  far  behind?" 


Stephanie  Mansfield, 

a  contributing  editor  of 
Vogue  and  reporter  for 
The  Washington  Post's 
Style  section,  is  currently 
on  leave  to  write  a  biog- 
raphy of  Doris  Duke. 
Mansfield  explores  the 
"elusive,  romantic,  and 
mysterious  nature"  of 
the  rose  for  this  issue. 
She  discovered  the  beau- 
ty of  the  flower  during 
her  days  at  Oxford  and 
admits  to  an  incurable 
case  of  rose  envy  ever 
since — "always  loving 
and  admiring  other  peo- 
ple's roses." 


James  Servin  visits 
fashion  designer  Oleg 
Cassini  and  tours  his 
formidable  Gramercy 
Park  house  in  the 
"People"  column. 
Servin,  who  has  writ- 
ten for  7  Days.  GQ. 
and  Spy,  found  Cas- 
sini's  castle  a  "monu- 
ment to  medievalism 
and  to  the  kind  of 
grand  sybaritic  life 
he  has  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years . ' ' 


David  Seidner  describes  his  voca- 
tion as  "experimental  and  stylized 
photography  that  deals  with  fragmen- 
tation." In  addition  to  recently  as- 
sembling David  Seidner,  a  book  of 
his  photos,  and  contributing  to 
Harpers  &  Queen  and  Italian  Vogue, 
he  shot  his  Paris  residence — a  fre- 
quent point  of  reference  in  his  com- 
positions— for  the  February  issue: 
"Some  of  the  sets  I've  built  look  just 
like  the  inside  of  my  house.  It's  so 
much  a  part  of  my  work. ' ' 


Guy  Nevill  i  of  Exotic  Grove:  A  Portrait  of  Lady  Dorothy  Xevill.  which 

examines  the  lit;  t-great-aunt.  a  renowned  traveler,  gardener,  and  writer. 

In  this  month's  HG,  he  rep  tson  Jerrj  Hall's  decoration  of  her  London  pied-a-terre: 
"It  was  not  an  easy  apartmt  i  to  arrange,  but  she  made  it  her  ow  n  by  mixing  her  trea- 
sures, ranging  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  today,  throughout  the  flat." 
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Colour  so  rich  you  can  feel  it. 


HYDRA-RICHE 

Hydrating  Creme  LipColour 

With  the  very  first  touch,  your  lips  will 
luxuriate  in  brilliant  colour  and  shine. 

Hydra-Riche  feels  remarkably 

creamy,  smooth  and  wears  so  evenly. 

Tests  prove  that  this  extraordinary 

formula  hydrates,  leaving  lips 

noticeably  softer,  smoother,  silkier.  Its 

added  plus,  protective  sunscreens. 

only  be  concealed  in  the 
luxury  of  Lancome's  black  and  gold 

lature  case.  II  discreetly  opens  to 
)eveled  tip  for  th^erfect 
appl  nation  ol  very  affluent 
French  shades. 

I  Jow  r  ich  is  so  much  m 
than  just  collar. 


The  new  dimension  from  Gaggenau.  Electric  grill,  downdraft  hob 
ventilator,  electric  deep-fryer,  glass  ceran  hob.  Examples  for  a  unique 
collection  of  built-in  kitchen  appliances. 

If  your  tastes  are  somewhat  special,  take  a  good  look  at  the  new 
built-in  kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  You'll  find  that  each  of  them 
features  an  unequalled  combination  of  functionality,  high  quality  materials, 
superior  workmanship,  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  clean  design.  This  is  in 
fact  why  Gaggenau's  built-in  kitchen  equipment  has  merited  the  Good 
Design  Award  so  frequently. 

The  new  line  from  Gaggenau  is  uniquely  geared  toward  cooking  with 
a  difference.  The  built-in  oven,  the  built-in  gas  hob,  the  glass  ceran  hob, 
the  electric  barbecue  grill,  the  electric  deep  fryer,  the  hob  ventilator,  the 
exhaust  hood  and  the  automatic  dishwasher  -  all  of  these  units  are  patently 
different  from  your  common,  every  day  appliances.  They  are  unmistakably 
Gaggenau  -  and  they  are  made  in  Germany. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about  Gaggenau?  If  so,  a  new  com- 
prehensive brochure  is  yours  by  sending  $5  to  Gaggenau  USA  Corporation, 
Dept.  H-2,  425  University  Avenue,  Norwood,  MA  02062. 

The  Difference  is  Gaggenau 


Interwest,  Phoenix,  AZ;  Interwest,  Bell.  CA;  Gene  Schick  Co.,  So.  San  Francisco.  CA,  Thomas  Distributing,  Denver,  CO;  Boyd  Corp,,  North  Haven,  CT; 
Gulf  Central  Corp.,  Tampa,  FL;  GAGGENAU  USA  Corp.,  Norwood,  MA;  GAGGENAU  MIDWEST,  Mt.  Prospect,  IL;  INDISCO,  Scarboro,  ME;  Margo,  Inc., 
Maryland  Heights.  MO;  Interwest,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Interwest,  Albuquerque,  NM;  Feder  Enterprises,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY;  C  &  F  Distributors,  Columbia,  PA;  Electrical 
Distributing,  Inc.,  Portland,  OR,  Peerless,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  NC;  Reinhard  Distributing  Co.,  Plymouth,  MN;  T.  H.  Rogers  Distributing,  Omaha,  NE;  Sterner  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN;  Top  Brands,  Maple  Heights,  OH;  Trevarrow,  Inc.  Auburn  Hills,  MI;  United  Distributors,  Inc.,  Harahan,  LA;  VAH  Distributors,  Richardson, 
TX.  The  Zamoiski  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD;  Euro-Line  Appliances  Ltd.,  Ibronto.  Canada;  Radex  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada;  Canwest  Wholesale  Ltd.,  Surrey,  BC,  Canada. 
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D  O  tl  tl  X -&.CL  •   Don't   believe   it. 

BeX^evejfKe  facts : 

Fact  one:  Your  skin  is  constantly 

losing  the  essential  fluids  that  help 

keep  it  looking  younger. 

Fact  two:  This  amazingly  similar  fluid 

starts  sinking  in  instantly. 

Believe  the  proof:  The  way  your  skin 

looks  within  moments  of  application: 

Softer.  Smoother.  Younger. 

And  radiant  again. 


Why  grow  old  gracefully? 
Fight  it  with  Oil  of  Olay. 
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THROUGH  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  COLUMBUS.  OH  •  DENVER  •  HARTFORD  CANTON  •  HOUSTON  •  LA  JOLLA  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL  •  PALf  ■ 


Designer  Marco  Formenti  on  Capri: 

"Capr/'is  a  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  spring.  I  chose  Asian 

buffalo  leather  to  impart  a  fresh  intensity  to  the  classic 

lines  of  this  sofa." 

Seats  slide  forward  for  extra  comfort.  Capri  is  available 

in  many  types  of  leathers,  in  a  wide  range  of  colors. 

For  our  large-format  catalog,  please  send  a  $1 0  check 

to  Roche-Bobois  (Dept.  CA3).  183  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY  10016. 

ROCHE-BOBOIS.  A  VERY  PERSONAL  SENSE  OF  STYLE. 

PARIS  •  LONDON  •  BRUSSELS  •  GENEVA  •  MADRID  •  BARCELONA  •  TOKYO 


MTERIOR  LANDSCAPE: 
SPRING-GREEN  BUFFALO  LEATHER. 
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IILADELPHIA  •  PHOENIX  •  QUEBEC  •  ROSLYN  HEIGHTS,  NY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SCARSDALE  •  SEATTLE  •  S0UTHP0RT,  CT  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  BC  •  WASHINGTON  DC  •  WINNETKA,  IL 


SEASONAL  CATALOG 

available,  write 

Minnesota  St. 

"17 


GATHERING  MOSS 

In  England,  for  furniture  and  accessories  from  toast  racks  to 
carpets  one  goes  to  a  decorating  shop  .  In  America,  one  turns 
to  Charlotte  Moss.  For  a  display  she  dubs  Social  Butterfly, 
the  first  of  many  thematic  windows  at  her  new  shop.  Moss 
puts  in  a  guest  appearance  amid  the  antiques,  hooks,  silver, 


porcelain,  textiles,  and  new  lines  of  painted  and  upholstered 
furniture  which  are  her  stock-in-trade.  Moss  keeps  a  custom- 
er request  book  for  those  special  items  not  already  part  of  her 
eye-catching  collection.  Charlotte  Moss  &  Co.,  1027  Lex- 
ington Ave.  ,  New  York,  NY  10021;  (212)  772-3320. 
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PURE  AND  SIMPLE  The  cacophony  of  color 

and  pattern  in  Nancy  Hagin's  better-known  work  gives 

way  to  simple  forms  and  the  beauty  of  white  against 

white,  as  illustrated  in  Enamel  Top.  1989  (below),  one 

of  a  collection  of  paintings  and  watercolors  available 

through  the  Fischbach  Gallery.  NYC. 


BREATH  OF  SPRING 

Get  a  jump  on  spring  with  the 
New  York  Flower  Show  (Mar. 

\      2-11)  at  Pier  92  and  the 

?      Philadelphia  Flower  Show 
(Mar.  11 -IS)  at  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Center. 

Call  (212)  757-0915  and  (215) 

625-8253,  respectively. 


A  SUMMERS  B  £E 

Inspired  by  a  1985  orks  bx 

the  Giacomctti  brother*  tmmers, 

an  architect  for  thirty  veai 
gears  and  began  crafting  fui 
decorative  objects  in  bronze.   I  in 
candleholder  (above),  one  of  more 

eces,  is  available  to  the  trade  Lit 
i-  >lly  Hunt.  Chicago  (312}  661-1900. 


PERIOD  PIECES 

The  latest  introductions  from 
October's  High  Point  market 
draw  inspiration  from  across 
the  design  timeline.  The  oval 
commode  (above!.  S2.488,  by- 
designer  Charles  Pfister,  is 
part  of  the  Premier  Collection 
for  Baker  Furniture:  call 
(616)  361-7321.  The  Russian 
desk  (right).  S5.700. 
from  John  Widdicomb 
is  based  on  Russian 
imperial  designs  and 
incorporates  intricate 
inlay,  brass  trim,  and 
an  elegant  veneer; 
call  (616)  459-7173. 
The  marble-columned 
side  boa  id  ( be  1  o  w  ) . 
$9,950,  is  a  repro- 
duction from  the 
Smithsonian  Collection 
for  Century  Furniture; 
'call  (800)852-5552. 


IN  THE  WRAP  OF  LUXURY 

When  winter  winds  send  shivers  down  your  spine, 
curl  up  in  a  paisley  cashmere  jacquard  lap 
blanket  (left),  $1,100,  from  Asprey.  NYC  (212) 
688-181 1.  Available  in  four  colors. 
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GOING  ONCE 

J<>hn  Singleton  Copley's  oil  on  canvas 
portrait  (above),  estimate  $100,000 
$150.0(10.  is  pan  oj  Hen  aid  and  May 
Joynt's  prestigious  collection  of  17th- 
and  18th-century  American  furniture 
and  art.  A  new  generation  oj  collectors 
bid  for  the  treasures  at  Christie's 
(Jan.  19-20);  call  (212)  546-1181. 


TIMELESS  TRAPPINGS 

Two  new  classics  in  the  making  (above) 
are  the  Pocket  Watch  charger.  $95. 
and  the  Polo  chair  of  woven  leather. 
$1 1 ,765.  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection.  Available  through  Ralph 
Lauren  stores  nationwide. 


PETAL  PUSHER 

For  those  people  who  love  flowers  but 

are  not  blessed  with  green  thumbs. 

Debra  Felberbaum  (below)  has  a 

solution.  In  her  shop,  Flowers 

Forever,  she  handcrafts  dried  floral 

arrangements  that  can  last  three 

rears.  Call  (212)  472-8877. 


\ 


LENS  ON 
THE  LAND 

Sally  Gall's 
black  and  white 
photographs  do 
more  than  portray 
a  scene;  they  convey 
a  sense  of  actually 
being  there. 
Capistrano  (left)  is 
one  of  thirty  limited- 
edition  photographs 
on  view  (Jan.  20- 
Feb.  17)  at 
Lieberman  &  Saul 
Gallery,  155  Spring 
Street,  NYC. 
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MASTER  WRIGHT 

Visit  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum  to  see  The 
Illinois,  Mile  High  Sky.seraper  (left),  a 
project  proposed  in  1956  for  Chicago  but 
never  completed,  and  over  300  other 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  architectural  renderings 
in  "Masterworks  from  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Archives"  (Jan.  13-Apr.  8). 
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DESIGN 


The  SoHo  Touch 


The  Talking  Objects  from  Dialogica 
are  real  conversation  pieces 
By  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 


A  Dialogica  interior  i.        ies  accessories  such  as 
the  crushed-velvet  pillow     ind  satin  and  velvet  blanket 
as  well  as  the  sofa  and  chair  flanking  a  credenza  of 
African  anigre  wood  and  quilted  stainless  steel. 


Monique  and  Sergio  Savarese  have  some  lofty  ideas  when  it 
comes  to  the  philosophy  behind  their  New  York  design  atelier 
and  new  store,  Dialogica.  Just  for  instance.  '"Who  of  us 
would  not  give  an  instant  of  life  to  be  surrounded  b\  objects  with  the 
magical  power  to  evoke  moments  of  passion  and  reflection."  And 
as  if  passion  weren't  enough,  this  husband-and-wife  furniture-and- 
interior-design  team  draws  on  curiosity  and  provocation,  sensation 
and  memory,  irony  and  soul  for  inspiration. 

But  proving  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words — and  the 
finished  product  louder  than  the  idea — is  the  Talking  Objects 
collection  of  furniture,  rugs,  and  accessories  brought  together  last 
November  in  one  generous  storefront  in  SoHo.  Of  the  five  pieces 
that  debuted  at  the  first  International  Contemporary  Furniture  Fair 
in  New  York,  a  blue  velvet  sofa  seduced  the  crowd  with  its 
voluptuous  shape,  titillating  fabric  and  color,  and  provocative 
name,  Elle  s'Ecoute.  II  s'Abandonne.  Talk  about  passion. 

The  Savareses  are  keen  on  "turning  up  the  senses,  creating 
positive  moments.'"  and  the  dozen  or  so  pieces  recently  added  to  the 
collection  offer  far  more  than  a  moment's  sensory  satisfaction.  For 
the  philosopher  there  is  the  Think  Tank  sofa,  for  the  sentimentalist 
the  Memorabilia  table,  for  the  dreamer  the  Wings  sleeper-sofa  ("a 


wingspread  over  day  into  night"),  for  the  romantic  the  Splash  chair 
with  sexy  velvet  legs,  for  the  naturalist  a  screen  of  rush  and  ebonized 
maple  "dreamt  on  a  voyage  between  primitive  worlds."  And  for 
coddling  the  littlest  collector  a  cherry  wood  cradle  upholstered  in 
green  crushed  velvet,  topped  with  a  cover  of  pure  white  cotton. 

Ideas  and  materials  get  equal  play  in  a  Dialogica  piece:  a  single 
credenza  may  incorporate  metaphors  and  cultural  references  as  well 
as  quilted  stainless  steel  and  exotic  wood.  The  designers  are  able  not 
only  to  conjure  up  but  also  produce  "dreamful  objects  for  the 
everyday,"  largely  because  they  have  control  over  their  creation. 
"We  have  our  own  line  of  fabrics,  which  were  developed  with 
domestic  nulls,  and  most  of  our  furniture  is  made  in  the  Bronx,"  says 
Monique.  "Being  our  own  manufacturer  allows  us  a  lot  of  freedom 
and  spontaneity.  We  go  from  a  sketch  or  watercolor  right  to  the 
prototype.''  Although  the  Savareses.  as  self-proclaimed 
maximalists,  have  fashioned  themselves  a  tall  order,  they  have 
managed  to  produce  a  collection  both  visual  and  visionary.  Dialogica. 
484  Broome  Street.  New  York.  NY  10013:  (212)  966-1934.   A 
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Oh  those  delectable  diarao 
Award,  honoring  the  best  in  Ameria 
the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $i,8( 
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Own  (me  of  these 
leather-bound  books 
for  only  $4.95. . . 
the  price  of  a 
paperback! 
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HE  100  GREATEST  BOOKS 
EVER  WRITTEN 


i  lies  I  edition  you  can  find  of  Moby 
Is  the  great  East  on  Press  leather- 
id  edition.  Now  you  can  have  this 
ous  hook  (a  wonderful  value  at  its 
ir  price  of  $36.50)  lor  the  price  of 
jperhack— only  $4.95— with  no 
mi  ion  to  buy  any  other  book.  You 
»ep  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95  forever! 

f  is  The  Kaston  Press  making  this. 
re  say  it.  whale  of  a  deal?  Because  we 
you'll  be  delighted  and  astonished 
you  see  the  quality  of  your  first  Eas- 
ess  leather-bound  edition.  When  you 
ic  quality,  of  the  leather,  and  hold  the 
if  the  book.  When  you  look  at  the 
j  of  the  binding,  and  see  the  gleam  of 
!kt  gold  inlaid  on  the  spine! 
nkly.  we  are  hoping  you  will  be  so 
with  this  first  volume  that  you  will 
to  own  additional  leather-bound  edi- 
from  The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever 
■n.  But  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 


Replace  those  paperbacks 

and  forgotten  best  sellers 

with  leather-bound  classics! 

There's  a  time  in  your  life  when  you 
will  want  to  replace  your  paper- 
backs and  forgotten  best 
sellers  with  a  library  of 


The 
first  book 
is  yours  to 

keep 
for  only 


beautiful  and  important  books.  That's  what 
a  great  library  is  all  about... books  so  mag- 
nificent that  they  are  your  pride  and  joy. ..a 
statement  about  you.  And.  a  library  of 
leather-bound  books  is  the  best  of  all. 


Each  book  bound  in 

genuine  leather 

with  accents  of 

22kt  gold. 

Real  Value! 

The  books  in  this  collection  are  a  genuine 
bargain.  Not  cheap  reprints.  Not  poor-qual- 
ity editions  made  to  look,  but  certainly  not 
last,  like  leather.  Easton  Press  editions  are 
the  real  thing.  Real  leather  editions  of  the 
finest  quality.  Heirloom  books  elegantly 
bound  and  printed  on  acid-free  paper  so 
that  they  will  last  for  generations. 

Yet  the  cost  is  not  expensive.  For  little 
more  than  the  price  of  ordinary-looking 
hardcover  books  you  can  own  these 
extraordinary  editions  —  books  that  are 
admired  and  collected  in  131  countries 
around  the  world.  Books  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  display  in  your  home  —  forever! 

Classics  by  Bronte.  Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky.  Shakespeare.  Twain. 

Who  remembers  most  of  yesterday's  best 
sellers?  You  can  be  sure  the  world  will  never 
forget  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Milton. 
Dostoyevsky.  Dickens.  Tolstoy.  Twain.  These 
are  the  greatest  authors  of  all  time  —  rep- 
resented here  by  their  greatest  works!  (We 
include  a  list  of  all  the  titles  with  your  $4.95 
book;  you  then  get  to  choose  which  books 
you  want  to  receive!) 

Each  volume  is  custom-bound  for  you. 

You  don't  see  luxurious  leather-bound  books 
in  most  homes,  which  is  all  the  more  reason 
you'll  be  proud  to  see  them  in  yours!  Nor  do 
you  see  these  Easton  Press  leather  editions 
for  sale  in  bookstores.  They  are  made  avail- 
able directly  to  you  —  with  no  bookstore 
mark-up  and  no  distribution  excesses.  This 
is  what  lets  us  keep  the  price  low  and  the 
quality  high. 

Superior  craftsmanship  and  materials  go 
into  each  Easton  Press  edition.  Premium- 


quality  leather.  Acid-neutral  paper.  Gilded 

page  ends.  Satin  ribbon  page  markers. 
Moire  fabric  endsheets.  Superb  illustra- 
tions. Ilubbed  spines  accented  with  pre- 
cious 22kt  gold. 

At  just  $4.95  you  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Own  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95.  For  the  price  of  a 
paperback,  own  this  luxurious  edition  out- 
right, Then,  whether  you  buy  anything  fur- 
ther is  entirely  up  to  you.  Obviously,  you  get 
this  book  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  us  to 
make.  We  do  so  in  confidence  that  you  will 
be  truly  impressed. 

To  take  us  up  on  this  unusual  opportunity, 
simply  call  us.  toll  free,  at  the  number 
shown,  or  mail  the  reservation  application 
below. 

CALL  TOLL  FREE:  1  -800-367-4534 


T%^  C^±yto^\y  (s^XjclA^ 


Reservation  Application 

The  Easton  Press 
47  Richard  Avenue 
Norwalk.  Conn.  06857 

Yes. ..send  my  leather-bound  edition  of  Moby 
Dick  for  me  to  keep  forever  at  just  $4.95. ..and 
reserve  my  subscription  to  The  100  Greatest 
Books  Ever  Written.  If  I  like  this  book,  send  me 
further  editions  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  at 
$36.50*  each  — with  this  price  held  firm  for  the 
next  two  full  years! 

I  understand  you  will  send  me  a  list  of  all  the 
titles  in  the  collection.  I  can  tell  you  which,  if 
any.  1  do  not  want,  and  I  am  free  to  tell  you  then 
to  send  me  no  further  books  at  all  if  that  is  my 
decision.  I  may  return  any  book  within  30  days 
for  a  refund,  and  either  party  may  cancel  this 
subscription  agreement  at  any  time. 

Here's  how  I  want  to  pay  for  my  $4.95  Moby 
Dick  and  future  volumes  (unless  I  tell  you  to 
cancel): 

D  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  Vmeriran  Express  □  Diners  Club 
Credit  Canl  N<>  Expiration  Date 

□  I  prefer  to  pay  by  check.  ($4.95  enclosed). 
Name 


Address. 
City 


State . 


Zip. 


Signature 

All  orders  subiect  to  acceptance 
•Plus  ^2  95  for  shipping  and  handling  .ind  am  applicable  sales  lax 
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Go  East  Young  Architect 

The  master  builders  of  the  West  are 
celebrities  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
By  Joseph  Giovannini 


N 


ot  since  Western  architects  trailed  the 
petrodollars  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
1970s  has  there  been  such  a  migra- 
tion of  architectural  talent.  Dozens  of  the 
best  and  brightest  from  America.  En- 
gland. Austria.  Italy,  and  Switzerland  are 
boarding  jets  for  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  draw- 
ings in  their  quivers,  doing  what  they 
have  done  since  the  time  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals: going  to  the  jobs.  For  small  and 
midsize  Western  firms  with  strong  design 
reputations.  Japan  has  emerged  as  the 
new  patron  state. 

The  yen.  of  course,  is  the  first  among 
many  reasons  for  the  talent  drain.  Today  a 
Japanese  businessman  with  a  chunk  of 
land  will  pay  a  foreign  architect  about  the 
same  fees  he  would  pay  an  architect  from  across 
the  prefecture.  The  difference  is  that  when  Frank  Gehry. 
Aldo  Rossi.  Richard  Rogers.  Charles  Moore.  Robert  A.  M.  Stern. 
Christian  de  Portzamparc.  and  Stanley  Tigerman  step  off  the  jet. 
they  are  carrying  not  only  the  drawings  but  also  an  unusual  design, 
prestige,  and  a  name  with  public  relations  potential  in  the  status- 
conscious  Japanese  marketplace.  Vertiginous  prices  for  real  estate 
also  underlie  the  invitations.  The  escalation  in  land  values  not  only 
justifies  eight-  and  nine-story  buildings  shoehorned  onto  sliver  lots, 
it  also  demands  value-added  design — or  what  the  Japanese  term 
imeji  appu  (up-image)  and  imeji  chanji  (image  change). 

Japan  has  a  short  but  brilliant  history  of  importing  foreign  archi- 
tects. Frank  Lloyd  Wright  did  the  sublime  Imperial  Hotel  (whose 
demolition  will  live  in  infamy)  and  Le  Corbusier  designed  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Western  Art  in  Tokyo  (with  clever 
interlocking  cubist  spaces).  Japanese  developers 
today  are  interested  in  this  tradition  of  signature  talent  and 
not  in  corporate  architecture  at  which  their  nation*s  large  con- 
struction companies  already  excel.  The  immigration  adds  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Japanese  design  revolution — the  recent  high- 
speed, time-lapse  flowering  of  radical  work  by  the  Japanese  in 
graphics,  landscape  and  industrial  design,  and  fashion. 

Some  sections  of  Tokyo  boast  groupings  of  avant-garde  buildings 
that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  same  concentration.  Roppongi.  a  fash- 
ionable district  in  southeastern  Tokyo,  has  become  a  de  facto  open- 
air  museum  of  contemporary  architecture  and  interiors.  Within 
several  blocks,  you  can  lunch  at  the  English-clubbish  Metropole  by 
London  architect  Nigel  Coates.  stroll  over  to  a  free-form  gift  shop 
ij  the  Viennese  firm  Coop  Himmelblau.  catch  several  image-in- 
tense efforts  by  Japan*s  own.  and  end  the  afternoon  at  Coates's 
Caffe  Bongo.  Iraqi-born.  London-based  Zaha  Hadid  is  starting  a 
small  building  nearby.  Architects  have  been  jetting  around  for  de- 
cades, but  the  current  globalization  of  design  has  had  a  great  assist 
from  fax  machines  with  an  accidental  bonus  for  Japan.  At  Michael 
Graves's  Princeton  office,  for  example,  a  drawing  faxed  in  the  eve- 
ning to  associated  architects  in  Japan  will  arrive  in  their  morning 
baskets,  giving  them  the  whole  workday  for  a  solution  that,  faxed 
back,  will  await  Graves  in  the  morning.  The  joint  offices  can  work 
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on  the  same  project  24  hours  a  day. 

Akin  to  architecture's  globalization  is  Ja- 
pan' ^net-nationalization,  now  a  stated 
i  oal.  Like  Americans  in  the  1950s 
and  "60s,  the  Japanese  today  are  traveling 
abroad  in  hordes,  returning  better  informed, 
more  open,  visually  sophisticated,  and  loaded 
with  Gucci  and  Hermes.  At  home,  interna- 
tionalization is  taking  root.  For  the  first  time, 
foreigners  can  hold  seats  on  the  Tokyo  stock 
exchange;  it  is  even  possible  to  take  language 
lessons  on  commuter  trains.  Buildings  by 
world-famous  architects  symbolize  the  inter- 
nationalization. Once  inward-looking  Japa- 


A  model  of  the 

Higashi  Azabu  office 

building,  above,  by 

Morphosis.  Above 

right:  Nigel  Coates's 

Bohemia  Jazz  Club 

in  Tokyo.  Right: 

Aldo  Rossi's  project 

for  II  Palazzo,  a  hotel 

and  restaurant 

complex  in  Fukuoka. 
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In  many  projects  the  architecture  is  a  kind 
of  entertainment ,  like  an  urban  folly 
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nese  cities  are  acquiring  a  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Last  summer,  on  the  southern  island  of  Kitakyushu.  the  video 
cameras  were  rolling  and  the  interpreters  murmuring  into  micro- 
phones as  a  dozen  internationally  prominent  architects  each  came 
up  to  the  podium  for  fifteen  minutes  of  fame  in  Fukuoka  City.  The 
long  conference  hall  was  packed  as  Michael  Graves.  Stanley  Tiger- 
man,  Rem  Koolhaas.  Christian  de  Portzamparc.  Steven  Holl.  and 
Mark  Mack  described  their  work  in  general  and  their  apartment 
houses  for  Fukuoka  City  in  particular.  The  architects  had  been  hired 
by  a  local  development  firm  to  design  apartment  buildings  on  two 
large  parcels  in  Fukuoka.  The  first  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
buildings  was  to  make  the  project  famous. 

Japanese  developers,  who  often  consult  agents  with  lists  of  for- 
eign architects,  lean  to  the  brand  names  such  as  Graves,  who  has  a 

dozen  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  classicized  health 
clubs,  high-rise  apartments,  and  cor- 
porate headquarters.  But  other 
choices,  such  as  Zaha  Hadid  and  Ni- 
gel Coates.  are  more  recherche  and  involve  greater  risk.  The  interi- 
ors by  Coates  are  among  his  first  built  works,  as  are  the  dynamic, 
floating  designs  by  Hadid — her  first  buildings,  long  awaited  by  the 
architecture  world,  are  not  inexpensive,  and  the  proud  developer 
has  already  advertised  them  by  picturing  one  on  telephone  calling 
cards  given  out  by  his  company. 

If  the  work  done  in  the  1970s  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  helped  build  underdeveloped  countries,  there  is  no 
such  social  mission  in  Japan.  Some  foreign  architects,  highly  re- 
spected at  home,  occupy  in  Japan  a  role  somewhere  between  artist, 
film  star,  status  symbol,  and  social  pet,  and  they  are  serving  up  de- 
signs for  a  society  in  an  advanced  stage  of  aesthetic  consumerism. 
Many  of  the  projects  are  for  restaurants,  clubs,  and  fashion  stores 
where  the  architecture  is  a  kind  of  entertainment,  like  an  urban  folly. 
With  its  mock  library  and  curlicue  railings.  Metropole  is  droll.  Phi- 
lippe Starck"s  restaurant.  Manin — which  advertises  "space  and 
cuisine" — offers  a  dramatic  granite  fashion-ramp  staircase  into  the 
subbasement.  Leonard  Koren.  author  of  283  Useful  Ideas  from  Ja- 
pan for  Entrepreneurs  and  Everyone  Else,  criticizes  such  projects 
as  '"expressions  of  an  undiscriminating  nouveau  riche  culture  in 
which  the  buildings  are  simply  another  kind  of  Mercedes."  The 
groupings  in  Tokyo  resemble  a  collection — one  of  each  from  every- 
body who  is  somebody. 

There  have  been  difficulties.  ""The  Japanese  are  very  rigid  about 
how  to  do  things."  says  one  American  designer.  "They  have 
straight  functional  solutions  and  say  no  immediately  if  something 
deviates  from  their  norm,  including  the  use  of  foreign  rather  than  a 
Japanese  material.  And  they  have  such  an  extreme  sense  of  propri- 
ety that  it's  important  that  we  not  be  quoted  by  name  and  that  we  not 
be  quoted  that  we  "re  not  being  quoted." 

Then  there  are  the  cultural  barriers.  One  architect 
was  perplexed  when  lavish  models  and  drawings 
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drew  no  response  from  the  client  committee 
until  the  next  day  when  the  group  collectively 
voiced  its  appreciation.  The  Japanese  arrive 
at  decisions  by  consensus,  and  no  one  would 
volunteer  an  opinion  before  conferring  w  ith 
his  colleagues.  For  Wolf  D.  Prix,  of  the  Vi- , 
ennese  firm  Coop  Himmelblau.  there  w  as  the 
problem  of  communicating  to  workmen  in 
Japanese:  'They  have  no  word  for  diago- 
nal "  (Actually  the  term  is  taikakusen — 
may  be  they  had  no  word  for  his  diagonals. ) 

But  in  general,  foreigners  have  few  com- 
plaints. "The  Japanese  are  concerned  about 
quality .  they  're  willing  to  pay  for  design,  and 
work  without  any  complex  legal  apparatus." 
says  Thorn  Mayne  of  Morphosis  in  Los  An- 
geles, currently  working  on  a  golf  clubhouse 
and  a  small  high  rise.  '  'It's  all  done  on  a  bow. ' ' 

"At  the  job  site."  says  Bob  Stern,  "it's 
wonderful — everybody  lines  up  outside  in 
ranked  order,  workers  wearing  white  gloves 
and  smocks.  Japanese  cordiality  extends 
onto  the  site:  you  go  in  for  tea. "  Then  there  is 
the  sushi.  "They  took  me  to  successive  res- 
taurants, each  more  incredible  than  the  last." 
says  New  York's  George  Ranalli.  "The  su- 
shi is  different  there.  They  serve  fish  of  the 
season  alongside  seasonal  flowers — every- 
thing is  coded  for  the  time  of  year. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  commissions  is 
the  Japanese  sense  of  craft  and  precision  in 
construction.  "Every  level  change,  every 
w all  is  worked  out  so  that  they  never  have  to 
cut  a  tile."  observes  Buzz  Yudell  of  the  San- 
ta Monica  firm  Moore  Ruble  Yudell. 

Since  the  Chinese  cultural  invasions  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Japanese  have  learned  to 
assimilate  ideas  from  abroad,  making  for- 
eign ideas  theirs  through  a  process  of  adapt- 
ing and  refining.  Given  their  desire  to 
conform  and  agree,  the  Japanese  have  often 
looked  beyond  their  island  for  individuality. 
The  corollary  is  that  the  Japanese  regard  with 
some  suspicion  compatriots  who  venture 
abroad  and  assimilate  too  much;  as  they  be- 
come more  "foreign"  they  are  less  Japanese. 
If  Japan's  younger  architects  have  welcomed 
Western  designers  who  might  seem  to  be  in- 
vading their  turf,  it  is  because  everyone  has 
enough  w  ork  and  because  foreigners  are  im- 
porting new  ideas  to  watch,  use.  and  adapt 
without  being  criticized. 

The  new  round  of  architects  is  simply  the 
latest  in  an  ancient  cycle  of  imported  change 
and  transformation.  It  is  the  Japanese  way.  A 
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Fashionable  Fortress 

Oleg  Cassini  is  lord  of  the  manor 
in  his  baronial  Manhattan  house 
By  James  Servin 


Armed  with  a  dinner  jacket,  tennis  racket,  and  S10.  Oleg  Cassini 
arrived  in  New  York  in  December  1936  and  immediately  de- 
1  spaired.  The  23-year-old  Italian  aristocrat  found  the  city  's  ar- 
chitecture hopelessly  dreary.  Even  the  well-to-do.  he  thought,  lived 
in  unimportant-looking  buildings.  Where  were  the  palazzi? 

Cassini's  search  for  an  identity,  a  profession,  and  just  the  right 
palazzo  away  from  home  took  him  on  a  checkered  journey  through 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  pages  of  American  social  history  .  As  a 
boy.  Cassini  sketched  for  the  Parisian  couturier  Jean  Patou:  in  New 
York  he  quickly  found  design  work  with  retail  fashion  houses. 
In  Hollywood  Cassini  became  the  "'naughty  count'"  who.  in  spite 
of  his  marriage  to  actress  Gene  Tiemey.  robed  and  disrobed  the 
likes  of  Grace  Kelly.  Anita  Ekberg.  and  Marilyn  Monroe  while 
drafting  movie  costumes.  Cassini  redeemed  his  public  image  in 
1 942  when  he  became  an  American  citizen  and  then  a  U.S.  Cavalry- 
officer  in  World  War  II.  He  experienced  perhaps  his  finest  mo- 
ments of  respectability  and  recognition  as  the  sole  couturier 
for  Jacqueline  Kennedy  throughout  the  Camelot  reign.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Cassini  purchased  a  baronial  castle  off  Man- 
hattan's Gramercy  Park.  Finally,  the  renegade  Florentine  had  an 
urban  fortress  to  call  home. 

Built  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Holland.  Cassini's  residence,  as 
the  accepted  legend  goes,  originally  belonged  to  a  member  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  banking  family,  who  transported  it  overseas  brick  by 
brick  in  1845.  Today,  from  the  outside,  it  fits  inconspicuously  and 
snugly  into  a  row  of  brownstones.  but  as  you  descend  a  small  flight 
of  brick  steps  and  confront  a  stone  archway  and  a  massive  door  with 
an  elaborate  iron  grating,  a  dungeonlike  ambiance  takes  over.  The 
foyer  has  a  stone  floor  and  what  could  be  safely  called  a  miniature 
armory  of  breastplates,  swords,  and  crossed  daggers  mounted  on 
one  wall.  To  the  right  stands  a  foreboding  four-seat  bench  from  an 
Italian  chapel.  Its  unusually  high  armrests  were  designed  to  accom- 
modate guards  wearing  suits  of  armor. 

There  is  also  a  mirrored  case  which, 
when  lit.  displays  a  portion  of  Cassini's  ex- 
tensive weaponry  collection.  Among  the 
more  striking  items  here  are  a  Burmese  cut- 
lass ("Ideal,"  Cassini  says,  "for  slicing 
off  buffalo  heads"),  seventeenth-century 
Persian  muskets  and  daggers,  a  sixteenth- 
century  German  gun.  two  French  pistols, 
and.  his  favorite,  an  ivory,  gold,  and 
enamel  sword  that  once  belonged  to  Czar 
Nicholas  II.  Most  of  these  treasures  were 
acquired  by  Cassini  on  what  he  calls 
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"semi-gastronor  semi-art  and  furniture- 
hunting  voyag  throughr  pe  and 
A  ,ia.  "I  collect  these  «Lng:  !  my  travels 
don't  e  apoi  te,"  •  -■  Jsini,  nattily 
dressec:  in  a  i,ound  iacket.  "1  see  my- 
self as  a  modern          vlarcoPolo." 

Orperhap  latter-day  musketeer.  Cassini 
grew  up  v  ith  tales  of  chivalry  and  yeoman- 
ship  and  the  knowled  lis  own  noble  leg- 
acy: he  was  horn  v  a  place  in  the  Imperial 
Gu  rdbeioi  the  il  she  vik  revolution  inter- 
vened and  Cassini's  family  fled  to  Italy.  In 
F '  ence  Cassini  and  his  mother  and  brother 
lived  in  a  sprawling  triplex  decorated  with 
late  Renaissance  trappings.  This  richly  tex- 
tured courtly  look  was  just  what  his  own 
house,  an  imposing  structure  with  vaulted 
twenty-foot  ceilings,  leaded  stained-glass 
windows,  and  intricately  carved  wood  panel- 
ing, seemed  to  welcome.  "One  could  see 
that  this  place  had  the  basics,"  Cassini  says, 
"but  it  was  like  a  pretty  girl  who  needed  a 
bath,  a  haircut,  and  a  new  dress." 

Over  the  course  of  25  years  Cassini  has 
been  able  to  Svengali  his  five  floors  to  his  sat- 
isfaction; this  "pretty  girl."  though,  is  no 
shrinking  violet.  Blood-red  carpet  covers  the 
stairwells  and  deep  dark  woods  abound.  Mo- 
nastic in  its  simplicity,  the  main  room  is  pop- 
ulated with  three  standing  suits  of  armor,  one 
of  them  bought  from  Hearst's  San  Simeon, 
the  other  two  from  Lord  Astor's  Hever  Castle 
in  Kent,  England. 

Stepping  into  this  cavernous  corner  of  the 
house  is  like  walking  into  a  cathedral;  sheer 
space  overwhelms  at  first.  But  once  your 
senses  adjust  to  the  time  warp,  you  begin  to 
notice  carefully  stationed,  august  treasures; 
the  prehistoric  helmet,  possibly  Greek, 
found  in  Etruria;  the  beaded  thronelike 
chairs;  the  towering  silver  candelabra;  the 
sconces  of  crossed  swords  and  spear-carry- 
ing soldiers;  the  Cassini,  Medici,  and  Crom- 
well flags  that  hang  from  the  ceiling;  the 
mall  silver  curios  (pears,  shells,  birds);  and 
mal  mementos — a  portrait  of  Cas- 
ndfather,  who  was  a  Russian  am- 
bi  lo  the  United  States,  a  bust  of 

Robeii  1  a    and  autographed  photos  of 

Jacquel  dy  ("ForOleg.  with  deep- 

est appree.  nd  another  with  her  sister. 

Lee  Radziwill.  or  Oleg,  who  made  us  the 
best-dressed  women  in  Asia"). 

For  someone  given  to  such  a  fierce  aesthet- 
ic, Cassini's  manner  is  surprisingly  szentle.  if 


uncompromising.  "When  I  find  a  piece  that 
is  better  than  what  I  have,  I  eliminate  the 
weaker."  he  says.  It's  a  soldierly,  if  not  Dar- 
winian, approach  to  interior  design,  but  then. 
Cassini  assures,  the  marketplace  for  late  Re- 
naissance decorative  art  is  hardly  a  jousting 
tournament  these  days.  "There's  not  too 
much  interest  in  this  period  because  it's  too 
massive,"  says  Cassini.  "You'd  have  to  live 
in  a  castle .  Apartments  cannot  take  it. " 

In  the  second  floor  dining  room,  one  of 
these  pieces,  a  long  heavy  sixteenth-century 
table,  stands  surrounded  by  twelve  red  velvet 
upholstered  chairs  with  ornamental  scrolled 
backs.  The  notorious  party  giver  says  that 
guests  dining  here  rarely  spot  the  ancient 
graffiti  on  the  table  because  it's  usually  so 
laden  with  dishes.  "I  gave  a  dinner  party  for 
Marilyn  Monroe  when  she  was  in  New 
York."  Cassini  says.  "But  nothing  extraor- 
dinary happened — she  ate  my  food  and  drank 
my  champagne." 

Perhaps  he's  being  modest.  In  his  1987 
autobiography,  In  My  Own  Fashion.  Cassini 
reveals  that  he  once  had  a  harem  of  seven — 
one  woman  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Up- 
stairs, as  a  maid  cleans  his  room.  Cassini 
details  the  artisanship  of  his  bed.  a  late  six- 
teenth century  four-poster  with  cherubs 
carved  into  the  headboard  and  a  canopy  cov- 
ered in  a  printed  linen  of  his  own  design. 
'  'The  only  problem  is  that  the  men  of  that  pe- 
riod were  a  little  short."  he  says,  now  look- 
ing at  his  bed  a  bit  doubtfully.  "I  almost  have 
to  sleep  diagonally  on  it." 

From  his  bed  Cassini  has  full  view  of  a 
fireplace  covered  with  more  weapons — Per- 
sian swords,  pistols,  and  one  particularly  ser- 
pentine dagger  with  an  antler  handle.  "If  I 
had  any  of  these  weapons  in  battle."  sighs 
Cassini.  "I  would  have  been  very  happy." 

All  rude  injustices  of  the  hourglass  aside. 
Oleg  Cassini  certainlj  has  lived  through  this 
century  with  style  and  brought  to  it  some 
much-needed  chivalry.  Next  month  in  partic- 
ular he's  a  man  of  the  present  when  he  intro- 
duces Cassini.  his  fragrance  for  women, 
which  will  be  sold  in  stores  nationwide.  But 
after  a  long  day.  no  matter  what  project  he's 
working  on.  with  a  crash  of  the  carved-wood 
door  and  the  iron  gate .  Oleg  Cassini  is  back  to 
a  world  where  he  might  have  been  king. 
"This  house  is  finished.  It  is  complete." 
he  says,  meditatively.  "It  is  now  a  piece 
of historv  "A 
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Oakwood 

Indiana 

Lazarus 

Evansville 

Greenwood 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 
Younkers 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Madden-McFarland 
Shawnee  Mission 

Kentucky 

Alles  Brothers 
Henderson 
Cherry  House 

; .;  i~  ra*igc 

Henderson  &  Hardv 
Shepherdsville 

Michigan 

Dayton-Hudson 

Detroit 

Perlmutter-Freiwald 

Franklin 

Klingman  Furniture 

Grand  Rapids 

Scott  Shuptnne 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms 

Sterling  Heights 

Jacobson  Stores 

Jackson 

McLaughlins 

Southgate 

Campbell-Louis 

Troy 

Minnesota 

Dayton-Hudson 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Missouri 

Greenstreet  Interiors 

Kansas  City 

Nebraska 

Allen  Furniture 

Omaha 

Nevada 

Breuners 
Las  Vegas 


New  Jersey 
Huffman  Koos 
Bridgezoatei 

E.  Brunswick 

Latontown 

Livingston 

N.  Hackensack 

Rahwav 

Totowa 

Brielle  Furniture 

Bnelle 

New  Mexico 
Homestead  House 
Albuquerque 

Ohio 

Chez-Del  Interiors 

Akron 

Lazarus 

Centerville 

Cinannati 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Lima 

Mansfield 

Springfield 

Brewster  &  Stroud 

Chagrin  Falls 

The  Higbee  Co. 

Cleveland 

The  Furniture  House 

Newark 

Oregon 
M.  Jacobs 

Eu^enc 

Washington 

Ken  Schoenfeld 

Hoquiam 

Olympia 

Spear's 

Spokane 

Seldens 

Tacoma 

Wisconsin 

Steinhafel's 
Milwaukee 
Waukesha 
Porter  Furniture 
Racine 
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THE  5fflKDILL  DEPUWOJ 

Meticulous  craftsmanship,  superior  construction  using  only  the  finest  materials,  exquisite  fabrics 
painstakingly  hand  tailored,  value  beyond  price. .  .fine  upholstered  furniture  from  Sherrill. 

Sherrill  Furniture  Company,  PO  Box  189,  Hickory,  NC  28603 


V 


In  his  sitting 
room,  left, 
Francois  Catroux 
used  Gazebo,  an 
indigo  printed 
fabric  designed 
by  Mattia  Bonetti 
and  Elizabeth 
Garouste  for 
Etamine,  Paris, 
throughout. 
Below:  French 
flag  flies  from 
the  1878 
brownstone. 


An  elite  corps  of  French  decorators 
takes  over  a  New  York  town  house 
By  Glenn  Harrell 


Russian 

Constructivist 

painting,  c,  1923, 

by  Anna  riogan, 

right    Hangs 

above 

Furniture. 

objects,  an< 

rug  from  Barry 

Friedman, 

NYC.  Details 

see  Resources. 


Francophiles  stormed  a  brown- 
stone  in  Manhattan  this  past  fall 
for  the  first  French  Designer 
Showhouse  organized  to  benefit  the 
American  Hospital  of  Paris.  A  late 
nineteenth  century  town  house  was 
revamped  for  the  occasion  with  a  mm 
green  door  (commonly  seen  on  the  Rive  Gauche).  Continental  hard- 
ware, and  French-style  windows;  the  designs  within  were  marked 
b\  extraordinary  texture  and  color.  A  fairy  tale-derived  whimsy 
prevailed,  from  a  bedroom  by  Louis-Charles  de  Remusat  at  Didier 
Aaron  inspired  by  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights  to  a  dreamy  chif- 
fon-draped antechamber  by  Paul  Mathieu  and  Michael  Ray. 

Francois  Catroux  took  the  Russian  Constructivist  and  Wiener 
Werkstatte  movements  as  departure  points  for  the  sitting  room  he 
designed.  Its  decidedly  masculine  aura  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  a 
heavj  indigo  blue  cotton,  faux  grained  wainscoting,  and  blocky  Jo- 
sef Hoffmann-style  chairs  with  studded  leather  panels.  The  fabric's 
bold  border  acted  as  a  wriggling  frieze  below  the  wall's  crown 
molding  and  on  the  banquette's  upholstered  base,  balanced  by  the 
vivid  entangled  geometry  of  the  Art  Deco  rug. 

Across  the  foyer,  portiere  curtains  were  tied  back  to  reveal  an  inti- 
mate drawing  room  designed  by  Jacques  Grange  with  the  help  of 
Marie-Paule  Pelle.  creative  director  of  Conde  Nast  Traveler.  Glit- 
tering opulence  was  restrained  by  rusticity.  A  damask-covered  sofa, 
armchairs,  and  ottoman  were  all  cushily  overstuffed,  including  up- 
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Let  it  snow.  Let  it  hail.  Let  it  ram  or  And  on  those  occasions  when  you 

thunder  or  storm.  want  something  besides  grilled  foods,  you 

With  a  Jenn-Air  grill-range,  the  can  snap  in  a  variety  of  accessories  to 

quirks  of  wind  and  weather  cant  put  a  increase  your  menu  options.  Like  a  wok. 

With  A  Jenn-Air,Were's  Never  ^3fIe 
A  Bad  Time  For  A  Barbecue.     jw-Kebab. 


So  before  you  buy  just  any  cooktop, 
take  a  look  at  the  long-range  forecast.  And 


damper  on  your  barbecue  plans. 

Because  with  a  Jenn-Air,  you  can 
barbecue  in  your  own  kitchen.  Cozily 
secure  from  all  those  pesky  climatic  changes 
that  can  ruin  a  cookout. 

Imagine  hearing  the  patter  of  rain  on 
the  roof  and  the  sizzling  of  steak  on  the 
grill  —  at  the  same  time. 

Think  about  enjoying  a  savory  grilled 
salmon  filet  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
Or  middle  of  the  night,  for  that  matter 

With  Jenn-Air's  downdraft  ventila- 
tion system,  just  enough  smoke  penetrates 
your  food  with  that  robust  outdoor  flavor 
And  then  its  whisked  away  to  the  outside, 
without  the  need  for  an  overhead  hood. 

To  find  out  more,  see  the  Yellow  Pages  for  the  Jenn-Air  dealer  nearest  you.  Or  write  jenn-Air  Co.,  3035  Shadeland  Ave..  Indianapolis.  IN  46226.  ©  1989  Jenn-Air  Co. 


1 — 1 

^     >  ^k        ^Mr     smliim     5sJii^s5ssiiMB» 

it  it's  going  to  snow,  ram,  hail,  or  get  dark 
in  the  coming  year,  better  get  a  Jenn-Air 

'Jenn-Air 


DECORATION 


Mattia  Bonetti  and 
Elizabeth  Garouste 
transformed  an  attic 
room,  left,  using 
pieces  from  their 
Trapani  furnishings 
collection  for  Lieux, 
Paris.  The  standing 
lamps  with  sixties- 
style  beehive  shades, 
tables,  and  sofa 
and  armchair  have 
synthetic  resin  bases 
in  the  shape  and  color 
of  coral  branches. 


In  th    dra     <•.    room  decorated  by  Jacques  Grange,  top,  a  late 
18th  century    tussian  chandelier  from  Didier  Aaron,  NYC.  Above: 
Armchairs  upholstered  in  a  Quadrille  fabric  flank  tiled  chimney- 
piece  in  the  gentleman's  dressing  room  by  Genevieve  Faure. 


The  house  embodied  a  very  French 
douceur  de  vivre — the  sweetness  of 
life  that  transcends  mere  stylishness 


holstered  feet.  Two  contrasting  layers  of  iridescent  silk  taffeta  at  the 
window  framed  vases  stuffed  to  the  brim  with  roses.  Genevieve 
Faure's  mid  nineteenth  centurj  gentleman's  dressing  room  was 
equally  atmospheric,  with  a  strong  Aesthetic  movement  feeling  that 
would  have  appealed  to  the  voluptuary  Des  Esseintes.  hero  of  Huys- 
mans's  influential  novel  A  Rebours  (Against  the  Grain). 

On  the  top  floor,  next  to  transplanted  Tennessean  Hilton  McCon- 
nico's  rooms  decked  out  in  lobster  and  diminutive  cactus,  was  Mat- 
tia Bonetti  and  Elizabeth  Garouste's  Petite  Chambre.  "We  wanted 
to  create  an  underwater  kingdom."  explains  Bonetti.  A  two-tone 
blue  palette  featured  coral  branches  floating  beneath  a  wavelike 
crown,  and  the  rug's  border  was  punctuated  with  starfish,  shells, 
and  crabs.  Something  new  for  the  contemporary  team  was  "intro- 
ducing antiques  from  an  ancient  time. ' '  An  early  nineteenth-century 
velvet  curtain  bedizened  with  gold  cartouches  and  a  Louis  XVI 
screen  hid  windows  to  exaggerate  the  room's  otherworldliness,  a 
quality  exhibited  in  the  decorative  schemes  of  both  the  old  guard  and 
the  avant-garde  at  the  grandly  Gallic  showhouse.  Appearing  as  it 
did  at  the  end  of  a  year  filled  with  French  bicentennial  observances 
of  every  kind,  this  remarkable  anthology  of  some  of  the  best  decora- 
tors of  today  summed  up  qualities  that  seem  ineffably  French:  a  will- 
ingness to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  quiet  good  taste,  an  enthusiasm 
for  surprise  and  unexpected  mixtures,  and  an  unabashed  embrace  of 
douceur  de  vivre — the  proverbial  sweetness  of  life  that  transcends 
mere  st\  lishness.  *  Editor:  John  Rxman 
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FANATIC 

"I've  never  told  anybody  this. 
Sometimes...  I  crave  it  Really, 
vltabath  turns  a  bath  or  shower 
into  the  best  therapy  i  know. 
It  makes  that  little  motor 
that  says.  'hurry  up!'...turn 
off.  It's  like  I  sent  my  mind  on 
vacation.  And  it  worked" 


V 
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BULLOCKS 

macys 


';»0  VlTABATH  INC 


vitqbath 
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Great 
Seducer 

fashion"  has 
triumphed  again. 
Yves  St  Laurent  has 
personally  supervised  a 
selection  of  the  most 
ravishing  images  from 
his  twenty-five  years  as 
the  King  of  Haute 
Couture.  The  result  is 
the  high  fashion  and 
photography  sensation  of 
the  decade:  53  sensuous 
duotone  and  79 
extravagant  6-eolor 
reproductions  of  the 
work  of  such  master 
photographers  as  Avedon. 
Horst.  Helmut  Newton, 
Peim.  David  Seidner, 
Snowdon  and  Hiro. 
printed  on  rich. 
heavy  paper  and 
bound  in  Smyth-sewn 
boards  wrapped  in 
cloth.  Dust-jacketed 
and  protected  in  a  silver 
foil  and  black  slipcase, 
Yves  St.  Laurent: 
Images  of  Design  is 
$100  in  bookstores.  As 
a  Conde  Nast  reader, 
you  may  order  First 
Edition  copies  at  just 
$70,  plus  $5  postage 
and  handling  from  the 

Conde  Nast  Collection 
Dept.  835058. 
>0.  Box  10214 
)es  Moines.  LA  50336 

or  call  toll-free: 
1-81  ii  1-453-5000. 


esidents  of  NY,  CA.  CO,  GA,  II,  IA,  KY,  Ml,  MA  please 
dd  sales  lax  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  tor  delivery 


Mu  III  ply- mirrored  in  an  artful  pholo  by  David  Seidne 
double  exposure  by  David  Seidner 
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Furniture  and  Textile? 
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Nanc\  Corzine 

K7-17  Meln>-,>  \\, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

213-652-4859 

New  York 


San  I  raneisoo 


Chicago 


Dallas 


Houston 


Den\ 


S6 


Laguna  Niguel 
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What's  The  Skinny 

QnBeef? 


Well,  that'sjust  it.  The 
latest  word  on  fat  is  less. 
Less  at  the  ranch  and  less  in 
the  meat  market.  Which  is 
remarkably  good  news  for  every- 
one who  thought  all  they  had  to 
look  forward  to  was  poached 
blowfish.  So  start  the  charcoal 
or  light  the  broiler.  Because 
now, eating  skinny  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  starve. 


OF  CALORIES  AND  CRAVINGS. 

A  hui.  trimmed 3-oiime  serving  of  beef  averages  just 
200calories.Somecutshaveevenfewer.Jiistcheckoul 
nniest  Six" below. 


Uefot  '  After 

MEANWHILE  BACK  ATTHE  RANCH. 

lYi'hwrii't  i'.ixu  lit  i  been  staring  at  the  sagebrush  while  the  rest  of 
theworldrantoaembicsclass.  Leaner breeding,  skinnierfeeding 
andctosertrimmingareimkingthingsdefinitely 
okay  atthe  corral 

// 


MODERATION  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

Beef  chicken  or  fish,  the  suggested  serving  size  is  3-ounces, 
cooked.  Raiv,  just  think  of  a  quarter  pound  of  lean  beef 
per  person.  Then  think  teriyaki,fajitas,  kabobs,  satays. . . . 


SKINNY  BEEF  SALAD. 

For  a  salad  you  won  'turish  was 
something  else,  toss  in  a  few 
strips  of  tender  sirloin  along 
with  the  green  stuff.  PS.  It  also 
works  with  leftovers. 


^\ 


"tyiiresarefor 

1-ounce 

vrvings, 

mkedand 

rimmed  ' 

§1988  Beef 

ndustrm 
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ROUND  TIP 
\Agms  total  fat* 
2.3  gms  sat.  fat) 

Itiji  ulnars 


^fe 


TOPLOIN 

7.6  gins  total  fat* 

(3.0  gms  sat.  fat) 

172  calories 


TOP  ROUND 
5.3  gms  total  fat' 
(1.8  gms  sat.  fat) 

162  calories 


Beef 

Real  Food  R)r  Real  People. 

Source  USD  A  Handbook  No  8- 13 
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EYE  OF  ROUND 

.5. 5  gms  total  fat* 

(2.1  gms  sat.  fat) 

155  calories 


TENDERLOIN 
7.9  gms  total  fat* 
(3. 1  gms  sat.  fat) 

1 74  calories 


SIRLOIN 

7  A  gms  total  fat* 

(3.0  gms  sat.  fat) 

177  calories 
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See  Your  World 

Through  The 

Eyes  Of  A 

Great  Decorator 

JYlark  Hampton  is  admired 
throughout  the  world  for  the 
incomparable  taste  and  stvle  he 
brings  to  clients  in  his  decorating. 
Now  he  brings  the  same  fresh 
ideas,  keen  observations,  and 
professional  advice  to  you  in  this 
wise,  warm,  extraordinary  volume. 
In  37  essays  he  guides  you  through 
everything  from  "The  Uses  of 
Wallpaper"  to  "The  Delights  of 
Chinoisene."  from  "Setting  the 
Table"  to  "Learning  from  the 
English  Country  House."  There 
are  whole  sections  devoted  to 
colors,  individual  elements  such 
as  curtains  and  fireplaces,  styles, 
materials,  even  decorating  out- 
doors. He  has  illuminated  the  text 
with  over  100  of  his  exquisite 
watercolors  and  added  his  own 
wonderful  handwritten  notes. 

Mark  Hampton  On  Decorating 
is  one  of  the  most  personal  books 
ever  created  bv  a  great  decorator, 
as  well  as  informative,  engaging, 
and  inspiring. 

To  reserve  your  copy  in  the 
special  slipcased  edition  created 
exclusively  for  Conde  Nast  read- 
ers, please  send  your  name  and 
address  with  check,  money  order, 
or  credit  information  for  S29.95 
00  shipping  for  each 
to: 

de  Nast  Collection.  P.O. 
J,  Des  Moines,  I A  50336. 
>od it  card  orders: 

C  TOLL-FREE 

1-80   -453-1400 

CA.  CO.  I.\        \  NY.  KY.  GA.MI, 

IL  residents  Id  applicable 

sales  tax.  Please  a  low  J  ft  weeks 
for  delivery. 


a  glass  of  water,  free  wedges  of  fresh  lemon, 
and  sugar  (from  the  dispenser  on  the  tables). 
And  none  of  us  could  forget  how.  after  a 
nickel  was  dropped  into  the  proper  slot,  a  sil- 
very spigot  shaped  like  a  dolphin's  head 
poured  coffee — always  piping  hot  and  filling 
the  mug  perfectly. 

If  you're  planning  to  make  a  nostalgic 
deep-dish  dinner  of  your  own ,  there  are  plen- 
ty of  potpie  recipes  from  which  to  choose. 

OLD-FASHIONED  CHICKEN  POTPIE 

C  'rust 

4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  Hour 
1   pound  cold  butter,  cut  into  cubes 
1 '  4  cups  ice  water 

Chicken  and  Stock 

I   chicken  or  capon.  6-7  pounds 

8  cups  chicken  broth,  fresh  or  canned 

1  carrot,  unpeeled  and  scrubbed 

1  large  whole  onion,  peeled 
4  stalks  celery,  cut  in  two 

4  sprigs  parsley.  Italian  or  curly 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
Filling 

Cooked  chicken,  skinned  and 

cut  into  substantial  pieces 
4  carrots,  scraped  and  sliced  in 

i/j-inch  rounds 
'/:  pound  string  beans,  cut  into 

1-inch  pieces 
12  small  white  onions 
4  stalks  celery,  cut  into  '  .--inch  slices 

2  medium  parsnips,  scraped  and 
cut  into  /2-inch  rounds 

2  medium  potatoes,  peeled  and  cut 

into  1-inch  cubes 
10'  2  ounce  package  frozen  green  peas 
4  ounce  jar  pimientos,  drained 

and  diced 

Sauce 

1  cup  flour 
Mi  cup  water 

Chicken  stock  (see  above) 
I  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
I  cup  heavy  cream 

Salt  and  pepper 


Don't  let  the  length  of  this  recipe  discourage 
you.  I  can't  pretend  it's  a  30-minute  dish,  but 
much  can  be  done  in  advance.  You  can  prepare 
the  chicken,  stock,  and  piecrust  a  da)  or  two 
ahead.  For  the  piecrust,  a  cook  in  a  hurry  could 
use  prepared  or  frozen  puff  pastry.  Capon  is  my 
bird  of  choice.  It  is  meaty  and  flavorful  and  will 
not  fall  apart  even  after  long  cooking 
Crust.  Place  flour  and  butter  in  food  processor 
fitted  with  the  steel  blade.  Process,  turning  on 
and  off  rapidly .  just  until  butter  is  cut  into  flour 
and  consistency,  is  crumbly.  Add  ice  water,  in- 
creasing amount  if  needed,  turning  processor 
on  and  off  a  few  times,  just  until  dough  begins 
to  form.  ( [f  you  don't  have  a  food  processor,  put 
the  flour  in  a  bowl.  Add  butter,  cutting  it  in  with 


a  pastry  blender  or  two  knives  until  the  mixture 
is  the  consistency  of  coarse  commeal.  Sprinkle 
with  ice  water  and  toss  with  a  fork  until  ingredi- 
ents adhere,  i  Gather  the  dough  into  a  ball  and 
flatten  slightly  Flour  lightly,  cover  tightly  w  ith 
plastic  wrap,  and  refrigerate  until  ready  to  use. 
Stock.  Place  chicken  in  a  large  pot  with  chicken 
broth,  carrot,  onion,  celery,  and  parsley.  If 
broth  doesn't  completely  cover  solid  ingredi- 
ents, add  more  broth  or  water.  Cover  pot  and 
slowly  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  slide 
cover  o\  er  so  pot  is  open  an  inch  or  two.  Skim 
surface  of  stock  frequently  until  scum  changes 
to  white  foam.  Simmer  about  1  hour  or  until 
bird  is  tender  and  the  juices  at  the  thigh  joint  run 
clear  when  pierced  with  a  knife.  Remove  chick- 
en and  let  cool.  Strain  stock  and  discard  vegeta- 
bles Season  stock  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Skim  fat  off  the  surface  (or  let  cool,  cover  with 
plastic  wrap,  and  refrigerate  a  few  hours  or 
overnight;  the  solidified  fat  can  then  be  more 
completel)  and  easily  removed). 
Filling.  When  the  chicken  is  cool  enough  to 
handle,  remove  skin  and  cut  meat  into  large 
chunks.  Set  aside.  Cook  carrots,  string  beans, 
onions,  celery,  parsnips,  and  potatoes  in  the 
stock,  covered,  for  9-10  minutes  until  barely 
tender.  Add  peas  1  minute  before  vegetables  are 
done.  Strain  stock  and  return  to  pot.  reserving 
v  egetables .  Reduce  stock  by  cooking  over  mod- 
erately high  heat  about  30  minutes.  There 
should  be  about  8  cups  of  concentrated  stock. 
Add  pimientos  to  v  egetables  and  mix  thorough- 
ly. Spread  chicken  pieces  over  the  bottom  of  a 
lightly  oiled  14-by-l  l-by-2-inch  ovenproof 
baking  dish.  Cover  with  vegetables. 
Sauce.  In  a  small  bowl  mix  Hour  and  water  until 
smooth,  then  slowly  stir  into  the  hot  stock  and 
cook  over  moderate  heat,  whisking  with  wire 
w  hisk  until  sauce  is  smooth  and  the  consistency 
of  heavy  cream.  Stir  in  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
and  heav  v  cream  Heat  through,  but  do  not  boil. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  if  necessary.  Ladle  sauce  ( 7 
cups)  over  filling  to  top  of  baking  dish.  Dust 
with  freshly  ground  black  pepper.  Let  cool  be- 
fore covering  with  crust. 

On  a  lightly  floured  surface,  roll  out  dough  to 
a  Vs-  to  Winch  thickness.  Allow  for  a  gener- 
ous 1-inch  overlap  all  around.  Cover  filling 
with  crust,  rolling  back  the  overlap  and  crimp- 
ing w  ith  the  tines  of  a  fork  to  make  it  adhere 
tightly  to  the  edge  of  baking  dish.  Cut  vents  in 
crust  to  allow  steam  toescape.  Refrigerate  for  at 
least  1  hour  before  baking. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Place  baking  dish  on  aluminum  foil  or  baking 
sheet  to  catch  any  juices  bubbling  over.  Bake  20 
minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  375  degrees  and  bake 
an  additional  35-40  minutes  or  until  crust  is 
nicely  browned.  Serves  12  or  more. 

VEAL,  HAM,  AND  LEEK  PIE 

Crust 

2  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1  2  teaspoon  salt 
:  i  cup  lightly  salted 

butter 
1   egg  yolk 
3-4  tablespoons  cold  water 
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Through  interior  designers. 
Warner  Company,  108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  IL  60606    •  ^g0B5om:  6-134  The  Merchan 


Filling 

1  cup  leeks,  green  and  white  parts 

coarsely  chopped 
Va  cup  (' :  stick)  butter 
V-t  cup  fresh  breadcrumbs 
I/3  cup  milk 

1  cup  cooked  lean  ham.  cut  into  strips 
1  cup  cooked  veal,  cut  into  strips 

1  egg,  lightly  beaten 

2  tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 

2  tablespoons  minced  fresh  parsley 
1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  basil 

or  1  teaspoon  dried 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
1  cup  well-seasoned  veal  stock 
1  cup  well-seasoned  chicken  stock 


Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
3  hard-cooked  eggs,  cut 
into  quarters 

Egg  wash  ( 1  egg  yolk  beaten 
with  2  tablespoons  cream  and 
pinch  of  salt) 

Crust.  Sift  flour  and  salt  into  bowl.  Cut  butter 
into  small  pieces  and  coat  with  flour.  Rub  the 
butter  in  with  flour  using  fingertips  until  mix- 
ture is  crumblike.  Make  a  well  in  the  center  of 
flour  mixture  Add  egg  yolk  and  then  water. 
Mix  quickly,  pressing  mixture  together  with 
fingers  (adding  more  water  if  necessary)  to 
make  a  smooth  dough.  Turn  dough  onto  a 
floured  board  and  knead  lightly  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. Divide  dough  into  two  portions,  wrap  in 


Save  two  ways  on  our  most        'rfTJ 
popular  solar iums  and  patio  rooms: 

/.  We're  rolled  back  the  prices  to  1989. 

2.  Plus-take  up  to  10%  off  last  year's  low  prices. 

•  Solariums-Choose 


from  10  systems  in 
wood  or  aluminum, 
curved  or  straight. 

•  Patio  Rooms-Choose 
from  3  designs,  insulated 
solid  roof  or  glass,  built 
on  your  deck. 

«  Heat  Mirror" 

Keeps  summer 
inter  heat  in. 

•  Nev,  Products- 
Wood  .  widows, 
doors,  si 


FOUR  SEASONS 

Design  &  Remodeling  Centers 


BRING  THIS  AD  TO  A 

PARTICIPATING  LOCATION  TO 

RECEIVE  YOUR  BIG  SAVINGS! 

Over  270  independently  owned  s~ 

and  operated  franchised 

locations  worldwide.  Outdoor  Living...  Indoors" 

For  FREE  BROCHL  RE  and  nearest  location, 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-FOl  R  SEASONS  (l-800-368-"32)  or  write 

|fREE  COLOR  BROCHURE! 

FOUR  SEASONS  SOLAR  PRODl'CTS  CORP. 

500S  Veterans  Memorial  Highway.  Dept  F2 
Holbrook.  NY  1 1  ~-tl 

D  YES!  Send  me  a  FREE  "Guide  to  Beautiful  Living  Space" 
□  I've  enclosed  $5.00  for  "The  Complete  Bixik  of  Solariums"  and 
"Before  and  .After  Idea  Book" 

Name 

Address 

Gty,  State,  Zip 

Phone 
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plastic,  and  chill  for  30  minutes. 
Filling.  Cut  the  leeks  into  2-inch  slices  and 
swirl  them  around  in  a  bowl  of  water,  changing 
it  a  few  times  until  no  din  remains  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  Drain  well.  Chop  leeks  coarsely 
and  saute  in  Va  cup  of  butter  until  wilted.  Trans- 
fer to  a  large  bowl.  Soak  the  breadcrumbs  in 
milk  and  add  them  to  the  bowl  along  with  the  re- 
maining ingredients  except  the  hard-cooked 
eggs.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Preheat  oven 
to  425  degrees. 

Roll  out  half  the  dough  and  line  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  shallow  casserole  (or  10-inch  pie 
dish)  2'/2  inches  deep  with  sloping  sides  and  a 
'/:-inch  rim.  Spoon  a  third  of  the  pie  filling  into 
casserole,  a  layer  of  eggs,  another  third  of  the 
filling,  remaining  eggs,  and  remaining  filling. 
Dome  the  top  so  that  the  crust  will  be  high  in  the 
center.  Roll  out  top  crust  and  moisten  the  edge 
of  bottom  crust  with  egg  wash.  Arrange  top 
crust  in  place  and  cut  slits  to  allow1  steam  to 
escape.  Trim  the  overhang  and  crimp  to  seal 
the  edges.  Paint  top  with  egg  wash.  Bake  25 
minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  350  degrees  and  con- 
tinue baking  35  minutes  longer.  If  crust  begins 
to  get  too  dark,  cover  loosely  with  foil.  Use 
a  baking  sheet  or  a  layer  of  foil  under  the  cas- 
serole to  catch  drippings.  Serve  pie  at  room 
temperature  or  cold.  A  glass  of  ale  is  a  fine  ac- 
companiment. Serves  4— 6. 

MEAT  AND  POTATO  PIE 

Filling 
Va  cup  vegetable  oil 
1  cup  coarsely  chopped  onions 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  celery 
Vi  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

2  pounds  ground  sirloin 
'/i  cup  tomato  sauce 

1  teaspoon  ground  rosemary 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Topping 

5  large  potatoes,  peeled  and  boiled 
Va  cup  ('/2  stick)  melted  butter 
%  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Va  cup  heavy  cream 

Salt  and  pepper 

Paprika 

Filling.  Heat  oil  in  a  large  skillet.  Add  onions, 
celery .  and  green  pepper.  Mix  well  and  cook  for 
5  minutes,  stirring  a  few  times  so  that  vegeta- 
bles cook  evenly.  Add  ground  sirloin  and  con- 
tinue to  cook  and  stir  until  meat  loses  its  raw 
look.  Mix  in  tomato  sauce  and  rosemary.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Transfer  to  a 
lightly  oiled  casserole — a  9-by-13-by-2-inch 
rectangle  or  a  deep  10-inch  pie  dish.  Preheat 
oven  to  375  degrees. 

Topping.  Mash  cooked  potatoes  until  smooth. 
Add  melted  butter.  '/:  cup  of  the  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  the  heavy  cream.  Beat  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Spread  potato  topping  over  meat  and  smooth 
with  a  spatula.  With  the  tines  of  a  fork,  draw  di- 
agonal lines  on  topping.  Sprinkle  with  remain- 
ing Parmesan  cheese  and  dust  with  paprika. 
Bake  40-45  minutes  or  until  topping  is  golden 
brown.  Serves  6-8.  A 
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HARDEN 


The  Solid  Cherry  China  Cabinet.  If  this  piece  doesn't  pass  our  inspection  it  won't  pass 
through  our  doors.  Crafted  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  Harden.  Send  $12  for  a  complete 
set  of  Portfolios  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  New  York  13401.  Tel.  315-245-1000. 

Showrooms  in  Chicago;  Dallas;  High  Point,  NC;  Los  Angeles;  McConnellsville,  NY;  New  York  City;  San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Washington,  D.C.  Available  through  interior  decorators. 
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Home  Sweet  Suburbia 

One  of  the  stars  of  TV's  Anything  But  Love 
revisits  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
By  Ann  Magnuson 


ther  let  it  go  nor  been  content  to  relinquish  the  house  I  grew  up  in  to 
my  mental  meandenngs.  Instead  I  take  even,  available  opportunit) 
to  return.  Rooted  in  the  privacy  of  my  old  home.  I  pop  in  a  dusty 
eight-track  tape  of  Mitch  Miller's  Christmas  Album  and  shameless- 
ly indulge  in  a  torrent  of  uninhibited,  unabashed,  and  decidedly  un- 
hip  sentiment.  Then  strange  things  begin  to  happen.  Things  I  can't 
explain.  Why,  after  fifteen  years  of  vegetarianism,  does  the  smell  of 
sizzling  bacon  beckon?  Why  do  I  get  teary-eyed  over  a  glass  of  Tang 
or  downright  mournful  when  I  hear  the  opening  bars  to  the  theme 
from  The  Jackie  Gleason  Slum'?  Why 
do  I  shut  all  the  doors  and 


E 


ven  though  1  threw  my  crystals  away  years 

ago,  I  still  have  a  weakness  for  psychics.  The 

only  way  I  can  justify  this  embarrassment  is  to 
point  out  that  they  are  far  cheaper  than  psychia- 
trists and  just  as  effective.  So  when  1  was  in  Min- 
neapolis last  year,  I  had  to  visit  a  psychic  in  St. 
Paul  who  came  highly  recommended.  Her  eye- 
use  sat  crumbling  alongside  rows  of 
tidy  si  in  houses  nestled  in  a  middle  American  neighborhood 

that  li  like  the  neighborhood  1  grew  up  in  back  cast 

Twice  was  interrupted  by  the  sounds  of  a  giant  German 

shepherd  thi  p  in  the  next  room,  but  finally  I  got  to  ask  my 

most  burning  qik  '  Is  my  father  making  a  mistake  selling  our 

house?"  "Yes.''  si  ;red  unequivocally,  but  I  was  to  (A)  Let 

it  go,  (B)  Be  content  to       it  the  house  in  my  memories  and  dreams, 
and  (C)  Please  pay  her$<      n  cash. 

Since  that  edict  was  delivered  from  the  "otherside."  I  have  nei- 


Magnuson  mans 
the  lemonade 
stand,  above. 
Left:  With  her 
brother,  Bobby, 
in  front  of 
the  house  they 
grew  up  in. 


secretly  turn  on  the  Muzak  station?  Is  it  so  I  can  smirk  Letterman- 
styie  at  the  Postmodern  inanity  of  it  all?  Or  is  it  so  I  can  instantly  feel 
m\  parents  in  the  next  room  where  their  transistor  radio  plays  the 
diluted  standards  as  they  ready  themselves  for  an  evening  out? 

All  this  nostalgic  angst  because  a  bright  orange  disarmingly 
generic  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER  sign  looms  ominously  in  our  azalea 
garden.  Our  home  sweet  suburban  home  is  being  unceremoni- 
ous!) dumped  on  the  market  and  with  it  my  only  link  to  a  glorious 
Beaver  Cleaver  past. 
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Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Miller 

A  moment  of  closeness  becomes  a  lasting  memory,  marked 

for  you  forever  by  your  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full -color 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
Pictured:  The  "Remembrance"  oak  (or  cherry)  triple  chime  curio  grandfather  clock. 


Mart,  Atlanta;  1277  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago; 
;  C-206 1HFC,  High  Point;  450  Galkria,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HG  DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers 
of  prestigious  advertisel",.  in  the  building  and 

remodeling,  furniture,  home  fashions,  and 

tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 

about  products  and  services,  to  order  brochures, 

or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

AGA  Cookers  800-633-9200 

American  Standard  800-821-7700  X4023 

Andersen  Corporation  800-255-2550 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1814  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 

Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  Furniture  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

Kittinger  800-876-2378 

Thomasville  Furniture  800-225-0265 

Wesley  Allen  Brass  Beds  800-541-3027 

HOME  FASHIONS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 
Colonial  Williamsburg  800-446-9240 
Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 
■  Stainmaster"  Carpet  800-4-DUPONT 
Karastan  800-234-1120 
.  Home  Collection  800-223-6917 
Designs  800-422-4400 
300-237-0658 
Vectrn  r oi  800-241-4880 


TABLETOP 

Georg.Iens.il  S  )0-  223-1275 

Lenox  China  &  Crys    ;  310-635-3669 

Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 

Orrefors  800-351-9842 

Reed  &  Barton  800-343-1383 

Royal  Copenhagen  800-223-1275 


WRIItR  IN  RtSIDbNU 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  I  get  so  upset 
over  the  prospect  of  strangers  moving  in.  It's 
not  as  if  it's  the  same  house  we  built  in  1960. 
The  tasteful  Jackie  Kennedy  White  House 
tour  touches  that  my  mother  spent  the  prime 
of  her  life  maintaining  were  long  ago  laid  to 
waste  by  the  appearance  of  the  inevitable 
stepmother  and  her  counteroffensive  deco- 

Why,  after 

fifteen  years  of 

vegetarianism ,  does 

the  smell  of  sizzling 

bacon  beckon? 

rating  strategies.  Gone  are  the  green  and  gold 
color  scheme  and  Colonial  motifs,  replaced 
by  powder-blue  and  baby-pink  pastels  and 
reams  of  Laura  Ashley  wallpaper.  Scented 
soaps,  dried-flower  arrangements,  spray- 
painted  pussy  willows,  lacquered  cattails, 
and  ceramic  bowls  of  potpourri  fill  every 
nook  and  cranny.  My  old  room — which  I  was 
guilty  of  transforming  from  a  frilly  pink  pre- 
pubescent  boudoir  to  a  black-lit,  Day-Glo 
shag-carpeted  opium  den — disappeared 
completely  to  make  room  in  the  master  bed- 
room for  a  Jacuzzi  that  no  one  ever  uses.  In 
every  part  of  the  house,  foreign  furniture  oc- 
cupies once-friendly  territory.  Familiar  up- 
holstery lovingly  stained  with  Nestle  Quik 
now  sits  mildewing  in  the  basement  covered 
with  the  petrified  droppings  of  the  dreaded 
Siamese  stepcat. 

The  basement!  It  holds  so  many  treasured 
memories.  From  the  childhood  reenactments 
of  favorite  Star  Trek  episodes  to  the  night  my 
parents  caught  me  and  my  high  school  chums 
having  a  cherry  vodka  and  pot  party  to  cele- 
brate David  Bowie's  much-anticipated  TV 
appearance  on  The  Midnight  Special.  In  a 
voice  that  could  have  doubled  for  God's  in 
The  Ten  Commandments.  Dad  bellowed. 
"Ann.  it  smells  like  burnt  rope  down  here." 
I  w  as  grounded  for  six  months  and  forbidden 
to  ever  watch  subversive  programming  like 
/)<>/;  Kirshner's  Rock  Concert  again.  But  the 
sentence  was  soon  reduced  lo  three  weeks 
and  by  the  following  weekend,  in  true  paren- 


tis i  Rllsl  Ml  \  I 


tal  fashion,  the  entire  incident  was  forgot- 
ten— just  in  time  for  the  Uriah  Heep  concert. 
Still.  I'd  scream.  "When  I'm  eighteen.  I'm 
leaving  and  never  coming  back!" 

Then  why  do  I  feel  as  if  the  breath  has  been 
knocked  out  of  me  when  Dad  talks  about  sell- 
ing the  house'1  Is  it  because  after  ten  years  of 
self-imposed  exile  from  Main  Street.  USA. 
to  the  crack-filled  roach-infested  slums  of  in- 
ner-city Bohemia,  the  promise  of  a  fully  op- 
erating toilet,  heat  in  the  winter,  and  freshly 
plastered  walls  is  palatable  again?  Or  is  it  be- 
cause real  estate  prices  for  comparable  hous- 
ing  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  have 
soared  into  the  stratosphere,  condemning  us 
all  to  rent  hell?  Or  is  this  simply  another  case 
of  Waspish  "thirtysomething"  whining  that 
has  no  place  m  a  country  of  a  million  home- 
less people'1  One  thing's  for  sure,  the  prom- 
ise of  liquid  equity  has  replaced  any  hope  of 
achieving  a  sense  of  permanence  in  this 
Bush-whacked  country  of  ours.  Eastman  Ko- 
dak can  only  preserve  so  much. 

Fortunately  the  real  estate  market  in  my 
hometown  has  bottomed  out.  Although  it 
doesn't  do  my  father  any  good,  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  return  once  again  and  re-repack  the 
storage  boxes  in  the  basement  that  are  full  of 
school  papers,  half-filled  diaries,  bad  college 
poetry.  Creepy  Crawlers,  an  autographed 
eight-by-ten  of  Soupy  Sales,  my  first  pair  of 
platform  shoes,  an  old  rusted  gerbil  cage, 
two  Troll  houses,  the  entire  oeuvre  of  Milton 
Bradley,  and  other  memorabilia  useless  to 
anyone  besides  myself.  I'll  save  it  all  until 
my  dying  day  and  shift  the  thankless  task  of 
dividing  it  between  Goodwill  and  the  inciner- 
ator to  an  indifferent  executor. 

Until  then  I  can  sneak  home  and  swing  in 
the  hammock  Dad  puts  up  in  the  backyard 
during  the  summer.  It  used  to  be  so  easy  to 
lose  yourself  there  amid  the  hypnotic  sounds 
of  lawn  mowers  and  the  narcotic  smell  of 
charbroiled  burgers.  Up  in  the  sky,  specks  of 
light  left  a  maze  of  crisscrossing  trails  that 
turned  from  white  to  orange  to  fuchsia  before 
disappearing  into  the  night.  You'd  wonder 
where  the  jets  were  going  and  imagine  your- 
self traveling  past  the  sprinklers  and  bird 
feeders,  exploring  the  world  that  lay  beyond 
the  patio.  What  exactly  was  out  there  was 
anyone's  guess.  But  one  thing  was  certain — 
that  pinprick  in  the  map  you  called  home  was 
the  center  of  the  universe  and,  like  gravity, 
would  always  pull  you  back.  A 
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The  curious  size  relationship 
between  chocolate  chips  ana  the 
bakers  or  chocolate  chip  cookies. 


▲    ▲ 
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v^ookie  lovers  have  always 

been  puzzled  by  the  uncanny  ability  or  little  eli 

working  in  a  hollow  tree  to  bake  cookies  ana 

crackers  or  uncommon 

quality.  This  bewilderment 

only  increased  with  the 

appearance  or   Keebler" 

Chips  Deluxe®  cookies. 

There  had  been  many 
chocolate   chip   cookies 
produced  by  bakers  bigger 
than  elves.  But  curiously, 
many  or  these  cookies  con- 
tained smaller  chips  than 
the  big,  sort  chocolate  chips 
used  by  elves. 

Apparently,  the  size  or  the  chips  in  a  cookie 
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^  hip?  Deluxe8 

isn  t  related  to  the  size 
or  the  baker.  It's  related  to  the  size  or  the  bakers  heart. 
And  those  big-hearted  little  elves  sturr  the  biggest, 

sortest  chocolate   chips 
they  possibly  can  into  each 
delicious    Chips   Deluxe^1 
cookie.  They  even  make 
sure  their  cookies  are  low 
in  cholesterol  and  satu- 
rated rat.  Blending  equal 
amounts  or  care  and  gen- 
erosity, plus  a  dash  or 
brown   sugar,   the  world  s 
smallest  bakers  have  pro- 
duced what  may  be  the  best 
chocolate  chip  cookie  you  didn't  make  yourselr. 
Have  you  tried  one?  No?  Now  that's  curious. 
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Superior  Lodgings 

Winter  visitors  receive  a  warm  welcome 
at  Minnesota's  venerable  Naniboujou  Lodge 
By  Karin  Winegar 


S 


ixty  years  ago,  Duluth  hankers,  Chicago  sportsmen,  and  New 
York  writers  and  celebrities,  including  Ring  Lardner,  Babe  Ruth, 
and  Jack  Dempsey  signed  on  as  charter  members  of  the  elite  Nani- 
boujou Club.  They  purchased  3,300  acres  along  the  Bnile  River,  in- 
cluding a  mile  of  Lake  Superior  shoreline,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 


Grand  Marais,  Minnesota,  and  optioned  8.000  additional  acres 
along  the  nearby  lakes  for  their  private  hunting  chalets. 

Naniboujou  Lodge,  named  for  the  Cree  spirit  of  the  outdoors, 
was  slated  to  have  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  a  swimming  pool, 
stables,  and  beach  pavilions.  The  1929  market  crash,  however,  put 
an  end  to  these  projects  and  to  the  arrival  of  elegant  families  who 
traveled  to  Naniboujou  by  steamship  across  the  Great  Lakes.  What 
remains  today  is  the  original  lodge,  a  heavy-shuttered  gaping  horse- 
shoe-shaped building  of  weathered  cedar  and  cypress  trimmed  in 
cinnabar  and  maize.  Five  massive  wooden  flagpoles  rise  from  the 
gambrel  roof.  On  one  side .  the  lawn  slopes  down  to  thickets  of  ruby- 
branched  alder  and  rustling  horsetail  where  the  Brule  River  mean- 
ders into  Lake  Superior.  On  the  other,  it  spreads  out  to  a  rocky  beach 
of  the  plummy  pink  granite  that  permeates  the  north. 

Indoors,  a  30-by-80-foot  dining  hall  features  soaring  vaulted  ceil- 
ings and  walls  aglow  in  a  sort  of  psychedelic  Art  Moderne  interpre- 
tation of  Cree  Indian  designs.  The  paint  is  virtually  undimmed  since 
designer  Antoine  Gouffee  applied  it  in  the  nine  weeks  before  the 
lodge  opened  in  July  1929.  The  largest  native  rock  fireplace  in  Min- 
nesota, 200  tons  of  Lake  Superior  stone  laid  by  a  Swedish  mason, 
flanks  one  end  of  the  hall .  At  the  other  shimmers  a  mural  of  a  dreamy 

blue-lidded  Naniboujou.  At  night 
the  haunting  owl  faces,  the  teeth, 
claws,  and  humped  noses  along  the 
{  walls  blaze  by  firelight  like  techni- 
color bead  work. 

Much  of  the  original  furniture  re- 
mains: a  ten-sided  gossip  seat  up- 
holstered in  faded  coral  velvet,  two 
massive  oak  library  tables  incised 
with  the  owl  motif,  overstuffed 
armchairs,  and  caned  chandeliers 
of  balsam  pine  and  parchment. 

Young  owners  Tim  and  Nancy 
Ramey  and  their  five  lively  chil- 
dren are  robust  and  athletic,  and 
their  north  woods  chateau  once  fre- 
quented by  city  swells  now  serves 
hikers  and  honeymooners,  wander- 
ers and  writers.  There  are  still  no 
telephones  or  television.  Instead, 
guests  cross-country  ski  in  the  adja- 
cent park  or  hike  to  the  Devil's  Ket- 
tle, a  waterfall  that  splits  in  two. 

Gouges  at  Naniboujou's  front 
door  mark  it  as  a  scratching  post  for 
black  bears,  and  deer  and  moose 
browse  the  meadow  behind  the  vol- 
leyball court  and  basketball  hoop. 
A  pair  of  otters  galumph  along  the  trout-fishing  paths  on  the  Brule, 
and  a  bald  eagle  recently  made  off  with  one  of  the  three  Canadian 
geese  that  graze  on  the  lawn.  True  to  its  original  billing,  Naniboujou 
is  still  a  place  to  "plunge  into  the  wilderness."  6 

For  reservations  contact  Tim  and  Nancy  Ramey,  Naniboujou  Lodge. 
HC  1  Box  505,  Grand  Marais,  MN  55604;  (218)387-2688. 


The  incised  wood  lantern  over  Naniboujou's 
main  door,  above,  may  have  been  a  model 
for  bronze  fixtures  that  never  arrived.  Left: 
The  great  hall  with  Cree  motifs  painted  in 

929  by  Antoine  Gouffee.  Above  left:  Visitors 
to  the  Naniboujou  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
once  arrived  by  lake  steamer. 
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There's  a  place  where  you  can  sink 

into  a  soft  chair,  turn  on  the  answering  machine 

and  the  rest  of  the  world  doesn't  have  to  exist. 


From  the  Heritage  Upholstery  collection.  For  the  authorized  dealer  nearestyou,  call  toll  free  800-447-4700. 

DREXEL  HERITAGF 

Because  its  home. 
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The  History  And  Art  Of  The  Mediterranean. 
With  Extra  Space  To  Boot 


Vs.  there's  one  thing  that's  crowded  on  Seabourn  ('mist-  Line.  Your 
dail)  agenda.  Hut  nothing  else. 

To  the  Mediterranean  we'll  keep  you  as  busy  as  vow  want  to  be. 
I  nless  you  prefer  to  relax  and  do  uothing.  But  who  can  resist: 

The  legendary  Isle  of  Elba.  Site  of  Napoleans  exile.  And  his  "mask"" 

The  opulent  languor  oi  St.Tropezand  Nice  on  the  Riviera. 

The  sensual  (ireek  Islands.  From  Crete  to  Corinth  to  Corfu.  And 
the  classical  mainland  itself. 

\iid  Italy!  The  canals  of  Venice.  The  breathtaking  bay  of  Sorrento. 
The  ancient  cities  near  Vesuvius.  And  Sicily  at  the  tip  of  "The  Boot!' 

And  as  you  explore  the  Mediterranean  you'll  relax  in  space. 
Unprecedented  space.  Because  Seabourn  ships  are  full  size  but  carry  only 
212  passengers.  Comparably  sized  ships  carry  400. 

So  everyone  enjoys  an  outside  suite.  With  walk-in  closet.  Large  hath. 
Sittinji  area  with  five  foot  wide  viewing  window. 

Seabourn.  The  history  and  art  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  ships 
that  are  making  history  in  the  art  of  cruising.  Call  your  travel  professional. 
( )r  for  our  newest  brochure  call  I  U5)  391-74  14  or  write  Seabourn  Cruise  Line. 
55  Francisco  St..  San  Francisco,  CA  94133. 
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er  picasso's  bedroom 

agalPs  garden,  Bonnards  bath,  for  die  most  inti- 


mate,  revealing  look 
lives  of  the  great  Euro- 
centurv  in  their  own 


worlds,  both 


VAN  DONGEN 


ever  offered  into  the 
pean  artists  of  this 
private,  seldom-seen 
at  work  and  at  play  Alexander 


ARP 


Liberman.  himself  a  renowned  painter  and  sculptor. 

>^  visited  modern  masters  from        ^/0  Giacometti, 

Dali  and  Duty,  to  Renault.  Leger.  Braqne 

A      conversations 
as  well  as  pkasso 


and  Matisse,  engaging  them  in  candid 


• 


The  Attist 
His  Studio 


photographing 

their  environments.  And  the  book 
that  resulted  has  established  itself 
as  a  contemporary  classic  on  art 
and  the  act  of  creation.  This  newly 
revised  and  expanded  edition  runs 
304  pages,  9"xl2;' 
with  138  illustra- 
tions in  full  color 
and  73  duotones.  matisse 


cc*       M-free 
l-80u    67-7400 


The  Irtist  in  His  Studio  usually  sells  for  $60. 
Vs  a  ( o\u\c  Nasi  Reader,  you  can  have  it  for  20% 
less:  $48.00  [ilii^  S3. 50  shipping  for  each  copy. 

Residents  of  NY,  CA,  CO,  GA,  IL,  IA,  KY,  Ml,  MA  pleose  odd  soles  tax  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

or  send  check  to  Cuticle  Nast  Collection.  Dept.  4*20083.  RO.  Box  10214.  Des  Moines.  IA  50336 


SHERLE  WAGNER  REPLACES  THE  SILVER  SPOON. 


0 


SHERLE  WAGNER 


It's  no  wonder  today's  more  fortunate  tykes  develop  a  rather  lofty  perspective  of  the  world  when  perched  atop  a 

Sherle  Wagner  original.  Hand-carved  from  solid  marble,  its  classic  grandeur  never  tarnishes.  And,  as  with  all  Sherle  Wagner 

custom  pieces,  you  may  make  your  selection  from  a  variety  of  exquisite  marbles.  One  note  of  caution:  while  such 

consummate  style  is  not  easily  replicated,  it's  easily  grown  accustomed  to.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 

send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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Curtains  Up 

Craftsman  Joe  Biunno  gets  star 
billing  for  decorative  hardware 
By  Dana  Cowin 


Saturday  morning  a  woman  wearing  an  Hermes  scarf 
walks  into  Joe  Biunno's  eluttered  showroom  and  grabs 
her  husband's  elbow.  "This  is  it."  she  says.  "We've 
jr  found  it."  What  she  has  found  is  curtain  salvation.  On  one 
wall  there  are  over  fifty  hand-carved  wood  finials — pointed 
ones,  rounded  ones,  ones  carved  to  look  like  pineapples, 
dragons'  or  lions'  heads,  and  acorns.  Above  the  workroom  door 
dangle  do/ens  of  curtain  rings,  and  lined  up  like  rungs  on  a  ladder 
are  myriad  options  for  bronze  curtain  poles.  The  Hermes  woman's 
double-digit  walk  through  the  yellow  pages  has  yielded  this  unex- 
pected windfall  of  finials,  metal  tassels,  curtain  rings,  and  poles 

Just  knowing  that  among  the  ads  for  Roto-Rooter 
and  rent-a-cars  there  is  a  listing  for  Joseph  Biunno 
should  make  all  of  us  a  little  more  hopeful  when  try- 
ing, unsuccessfully,  to  find  that  elusive  detail  with- 
out which  all  seems  lost.  For  Biunno.  a  third- 
generation  craftsman,  is  considered  by  decorators  to 
be  one  of  New  York  City's  best  kept  secrets.  Many 
have  known  him  since  he  was  a  scraggly  haired  sev- 
enteen-year-old kid  apprenticing  with  his  father,  a 
well-respected  furniture  finisher.  The  younger 
Biunno  became  better  acquainted  with  clients  when 
he  was  sent  to  their  houses  in  his  father's  place — not 
always  a  pleasant  experience,  as  he  was  often  greet- 
ed at  the  door  by  a  person  who  would  say,  as  politely 
as  possible.  "Oh,  I  was  expecting  Mr.  Biunno." 
Joe  has  continued  the  family  trade.  The  crafts- 
lip  remains  old  world,  the  quality  unchanged 
he  fifteen  years  the  two  Biunnos  worked 
i  small  room  with  no  help.  But  Joe 
1 1 ill  knack  for  marketing  has  brought  the  business 
side  up  .  After  his  father's  death.  Biunno  moved  to  the 

buildin  the  upholsterer  A.  Schneller  Son-  is  a  tenant. 

Biunno  figun  ineller's  proximit)  would  bring  more  work.  He 

also  hired  a  stall  -  increase  the  capacity  for  carving,  gilding,  and 
turning.  And  alien  known  among  design  cognoscenti  as  the 
man  to  replace  lost  ai  s.  he  cultivated  another  crowd-pleas- 

ins  sideline,  curtain  hardware. 
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Biunno  decided  to  produce  one  finial  a  week  until  he  had  a  display 
wall  full  of  spikes.  (To  the  faint  of  heart  it  looks  like  a  torture  rack  in 
a  TV  show — "Holy  finials.  Batman,  it's  curtains  for  us.")  He  bor- 
rowed designs  from  books,  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  lamp  finials 
found  in  flea  markets,  and  adapted  carvings  from  furniture  that 
came  intohisshopforrepairs.  The  finial  Biunno  is  most  proud  of  is  aj 
regal-looking  hand-carved  water-gilded  goat  with  a  curly  mane  and 
rugged  ridged  horns,  which  he  first  spied  on  a  round  three-legged 
table.  In  the  showroom  the  animal's  face  is  about  nine  inches  long 
and  hangs  out  on  a  pole  over  the  air  conditioner.  The  goat  has  also 
been  incorporated  into  furniture  made  in  the  workshop.  "I  try  to  get 
as  much  mileage  as  I  can  out  of  one  shape."  he  says.  "After  I  get  the 
initial  idea,  these  things  just  seem  to  create  themselves." 

Far  from  creating  themselves,  most  things  in  Biunno's  shop  are 
the  result  of  his  constant  attention.  His  vocabulary  is  short  a  few 
words — "I  can't"  has  seldom  been  heard  on  the  premises.  When  , 
one  client  wanted  a  24-foot  solid  mahogany  pole,  too  big  to  be 
turned  on  most  machines.  Biunno  made  it  by  hand.  To  dress  up  sim- 
ple carved- wood  curtain  rings,  he  spent  days  on  the  phone  and  look- 
ing through  catalogues  trying  to  locate  the  perfect  string  of  beads  to 
wrap  around  the  ring  like  a  bracelet  around  a  wrist.  The  final  effect 
is  worth  all  the  trouble:  the  curtain  rings  stand  out  but  aren't  flashy. 
When  another  client  asked  him  to  make  one  hundred  gilded  balls  to 
attach  to  a  blanket.  Biunno  acquiesced. 

All  this  hard  work  has  certainly  paid  off.  He  will  never  be  con- 
fronted with  a  disappointed  face  again — he  is  the  Mr.  Biunno  every- 
one wants  to  see.  (Joseph  Biunno  Co..  129  West  29  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10001 :  212-629-5630)  A 


Biunno  gilds  finials 
in  his  New  York 
studio,  above.  Curtain 
rings,  above  right, 
and  finials,  right,  are 
carved  with  old- 
world  care.  Top  left: 
The  goat's  head  is 
a  favorite  design. 
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the  stage  for  drama. 

-ff.M 


llying  to  L.A.  last  night,  I  was  seated 
next  to  an  actor.  He  was  on  his  way  to  complete  a  suspense  film  at  a  Hollywood  studio;  I  was  about 
to  spend  a  few  days  looking  at  houses  for  the  magazine.  What  we  do  is  different,  and  yet  I've  been     Lhe  ^l^t * 

J  Marrakesh  villa, 

thinking  we  share  a  common  pursuit — drama.  This  heightening  of  effect  is  present  in  the  best     wnere  Moorish 

arches  and  vibrant 

houses,  and  we  try  to  capture  it  in  every  issue  of  the  magazine.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  a  master  of  bougainviiiea  set 
drama:  in  his  1923  Storer  house  he  created  it  with  imposing  concrete  blocks 
and  heroic  scale.  The  present  owner,  Hollywood  producer  Joel  Silver,  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  architect's  vision  in  his  careful  use  of  Wright-designed 
furniture  alongside  twentieth-century  Arts  and  Crafts  objects.  Renowned  pho- 
tographer David  Seidner  cultivates  a  dramatic  aesthetic  of  roughness  and  de- 
cay in  his  finely  tuned  Paris  house,  and  Patrick  and  Martine  Guerrand-Hermes 
have  drawn  upon  the  romance  of  North  Africa  to  set  the  scene  in  their  villa  in 
Marrakesh  with  elegant  Moorish  detailing  inside  and  a  dreamily  exotic  lantern- 
lit  tent  outside.  There's  drama  to  spare  in  the  majestic  mountains  and  pines  of  j 
Aspen,  Colorado,  where  Peter  Guber,  the  newly  appointed  cochairman  and 
CEO  of  Columbia  Pictures,  and  his  wife,  Lynda,  retreat  to  a  wooden  house  on 
100  acres  of  land.  The  awe-inspiring  setting  is  a  constant  backdrop,  whether 
seen  stretching  out  from  the  glass-walled  living  room  or  referred  to  symboli- 
cally in  the  extraordinary  boulder-lined  master  bath.  In  the  Petrie  apartment 
David  Easton's  Adamesque  central  hallway  frames  an  elegant — and  dramat- 
ic— sweep  of  space.  And  in  Jerry  Hall's  cozy  London  apartment,  her  presence 
takes  center  stage  in  a  Warhol  portrait  over  the  mantel  while  an  array  of  dresses  provides  a  fanciful  supporting  cast.  By 
now,  7:30  A.M.,  my  actor  acquaintance  is  at  the  Paramount  studio  and  has  no  doubt  been  remade  by  makeup  artists  into  a 
menacing  villain.  I,  meanwhile,  am  thinking  about  the  February  issue  and  the  role  of  content,  sequence,  presentation — an 
editor's  very  own  lights,  camera,  action. 


VXtTUtioAoJ^ 


Editor  in  Chief 
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Joel  Silver  is  one  of  Hollywood's  hot- 
test young  producers  His  string  of  ac- 
tion-picture successes  ranges  from  48 
His  and  Predator  to  the  even  bigger 
box-office  blockbusters  Die  Hard  and  Le- 
thalWeapon  (  1  and  2).  But  that,  as  they  say 
in  show  business,  is  only  Silver's  day  job. 
For  the  past  five  years,  his  true  love — his 
grand  passion — has  been  the  painstaking 
and  sympathetic  restoration  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  1923  Storer  house,  a  strik- 
ing composition  of  angular  pavilions  nes- 
tled into  the  foot  of  the  Hollywood  Hills 
and  the  second  in  a  series  of  four  Wright 
residential  designs  from  the  early  1920s. 

These  houses,  all  located  in  or  near  Los 
Angeles,  were  a  laboratory  for  the  archi- 
tect's experiments  in  textile  block  con- 
struction, in  which  plain  and  patterned 
concrete  blocks  were  knit  together  with 
steel  reinforcing  rods  to  produce  structures 
that  could  be  easily  assembled  with  un- 
skilled labor — and  therefore  for  relatively 
little  money.  Alas,  building  these  houses 
required  far  greater  skill  than  Wright  had 
imagined;  they  turned  out  to  be  anything 
but  inexpensive.  Wright  soon  abandoned 
the  experiment  (he  tried  again,  successful- 
ly, decades  later),  and  the  Storer,  Millard, 
Ennis,  and  Freeman  houses  were  left  to 
suffer  the  ravages  of  time  and  in  some 
cases  uninformed  alterations. 

Of  the  four  the  Storer  house  has  fared  the 
best,  thanks  to  its  current  owner's  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Joel  Silver  is  a  veritable 
walking  encyclopedia  on  the  subject  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  he  put  his  knowl- 
edge to  practical  use,  personally  orches- 
trating a  sensitive  and  resourceful  restora- 
tion with  Malibu 
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A  historic  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house; 
is  brought  back  to  life  by 
film  producer  Joel  Silver.  By  Pilar  Vilac 
Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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ouse  contrasts 

the  sleek  curves  of  the 

»42  Pontiac  Streamliner 

hieftain  that  belongs  to 

house's  current  owner, 

Joel  Silver.  Opposite: 

er  takes  a  phone  call  at 

home,  flanked  by  Silver 

Pic  lui         (dent  Michael 

Levy,  development  director 

Gail  Lyon,  and  associate 

producer  Suzanne  Todd 
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furniture  includes  an  adjustable 
>,t's  1 902  W.  E.  Martin  house, 
■'d  made  from  an  unexecuted 
seat  and  matching  chair  adapted 
from  Wrighi  for  the  Impe-  a   Hotel 

in  Tokyo,  and  a  b!e  and  end     icie  that  were  • 

part  of  Wright's  i  .  \?.  for  Heritage-Henredon. 

The  Winged  Victory  'aster  cast  of  one  of  the 

architect's  favorite  sculj.         s.  Details  see  Resources. 
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architect  Eric  Wright  (grandson  of  the 
master  and  son  of  architect  Lloyd  Wright, 
who  had  also  worked  on  the  house  and 
who  designed  its  original  landscaping) 
and  decorator  Linda  Marder.  Silver 
was  pleased  with  the  results — but  that 
was  only  the  beginning.  "My  goal  was  a 
full  realization  of  Wright's  vision  of  this 
house,"  he  explains. 

Phase  two  of  the  project,  which  is 
now  complete,  called  for  following 
the  spirit  of  Wright's  intention  as 
much  as  it  did  the  letter.  Certain  as- 
pects of  the  original  design  that  were  never 
executed — the  canvas  canopies  over  the 
east  and  west  terraces,  the  white-painted 
leading  on  the  windows,  the  curve  of  the 
driveway,  even  a  mahogany  floor  lamp — 
were  carefully  produced  according  to  the 
original  drawings.  Other  things  required  a 
combination  of  historical  knowledge  and 
imaginative  improvisation.  A  swimming 
pool,  not  in  Wright's  design  but  later 
planned  by  Lloyd  Wright,  was  added  to  the 
backyard,  its  custom-made  patterned  con- 
crete blocks  echoing  those  of  the  original 
lily  pond  on  the  front  terrace.  The  land- 
scaping a  tangle  of  overgrown  shrubbery, 
was  replaced  with  a  reinterpretation  of 
Lloyd  Wright's  earlier  scheme.  Of  the  fin- 
ished produc!  Eric  Wright  reports,  "1  think 
my  grandfather  would  be  pleased." 


By  day  the  living-dining  wing  of  the 
house  is  an  airy  sun-filled  pavilion:  Silver 
often  spends  mornings  working  at  his  din- 
ing table.  By  night  the  house  assumes  quite 
another  personality,  becoming  a  luminous 
exotic  jewel  box  of  a  building  with  a  magic 
carpet  of  city  lights  at  its  feet.  Either  way, 
the  house  perfectly  embodies  Wright's  no- 
tion of  a  California  "Romanza."  which 
was,  as  the  architect  described  it  in  his 
autobiography,  "the  mysterious  remain- 
ing just  haunting  enough  in  a  whole  so  or- 
ganic as  to  lose  all  evidence  of  how  it  was 
made."  Making  this  particular  romanza 
truly  livable,  however,  posed  a  challenge. 
Wright  designed  no  furniture  for  the 
house,  save  the  aforementioned  floor  lamp 
and  a  series  of  bronze  light  fixtures  that  Sil- 
ver found  pded  in  a  junk  heap  when  he 
moved  in.  Here  his  approach  was  also 
sympathetic  rather  than  slavish;  original 
Wright  pieces  from  other  sources  mix  with 
commissioned  reproductions  and  contem- 
porary adaptations. 

Amassing  all  this  furniture  was  one 
thing:  arranging  it  was  quite  another. 
Wright  had  placed  the  living  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  wing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  impressive  city  view,  leav- 
ing the  entry  dining  room  and  kitchen  on 
the  first  floor — an  arrangement  that  was 
more  effective  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
"I  had  a  problem  getting  people  up  to  the 


The  entry/dining  area  on  the  first  floor,  above,  functions  by  day  as  a  home  office.  Right:  By 
night  this  space  becomes  a  dramatic  setting  for  dinner,  offering  a  view  to  the  pool  beyond. 
Flanking  the  dining  table,  which  is  a  Wright  original  from  the  1908  Isabel  Roberts  house, 
are  a  Bugatti  pedestal  and  a  large  Teco  vase  that  may  have  been  designed  by  Louis  Sullivan. 
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By  day  or  by  night,  the  house  embodies  Wright's  notion  of  a  California  "Rornanza 
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living  room,"  recalls  Silver.  'They  liked 
to  hang  around  the  entry  and  dining  room. 
So  I  took  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  entry — 
except  for  two  ottomans — which  left  no 
place  to  sit  but  the  living  room."  This  ex- 
ecutive decision  would  no  doubt  have 
made  the  imperious  architect  smile. 


S 


ilver's  growing  collection  of  objects 
and  artworks  provides  the  same  fas- 
cination on  a  small  scale  that  the  ar- 
chitecture does  on  a  large.  It  is 
founded  on  a  solid  assortment  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  pottery,  which  includes  important 
pieces  of  Teco,  Fulper,  and  Sicard.  These, 
as  well  as  the  Roycroft  and  Jarvie  candle- 
sticks, the  Tiffany  lamps  and  vases,  and 
other  treasures,  generally  predate  the 
house  by  at  least  a  decade ,  yet  they  seem  as 
appropriate  as  Silver's  holdings  of  Wright 
furniture,  which  extend  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  1950s.  Silver  is  a  dis- 
cerning collector  and  has  targeted  many  of 
his  acquisitions  with  the  advice  of  Tod 
Volpe,  a  founder  of  New  York's  Jordan- 


Volpe  Gallery  and  now  an  independent 
dealer  and  consultant  in  Los  Angeles. 
"Joel  and  I  became  friends  through  our 
shared  interest  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment," says  Volpe.  "He  has  an  exception- 
al eye.  He  owns  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
Sicard  ever  made,  and  he  recently  bought  a 
rare  Tiffany  American  Indian  lamp.  As  a 
collector,  he  knows  the  importance  of 
building  relationships,  and  together  we 
have  made  an  important  statement." 

Given  Silver's  I've-got-to-have-it  ap- 
proach— collecting  for  pleasure  rather 
than  just  investment — it  is  no  surprise  that 
his  houseful  of  museum-quality  objects 
looks  anything  but  museumlike.  He  under- 
stands that  works  of  beauty — from  build- 
ings to  bowls — need  to  be  used,  not  simply 
admired.  This  outlook  will  serve  him  well 
as  he  tackles  his  next  architectural  project, 
the  restoration  ol  Wright's  1939  C.  Leigh 
Stevens  residence,  known  as  Auldbrass 
Plantation,  in  Yemassee,  South  Carolina. 
From  all  indications,  this  latest  Wright-Sil- 
ver production  looks  like  another  hit.  * 


Joel  Si/per  has  built  his 

wide-ranging  collection  on  a 
solid  Arts  and  Crafts  base 


On  the  dining  table, 
opposite,  a  pair  of  brass 
Roycroft  candlesticks,  1940s 
wineglasses  by  Dorothy 
Thorpe,  and  sterling  flat- 
ware designed  by  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh  and 
manufactured  by  Sabattini. 
Above:  The  study  houses 
Silver's  collection  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  pottery,  a  chair 
from  Wright's  1903  Larkin 
Building,  and  a  portrait  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
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The  Model  Apartment 


Jerry  Hall  homes  in  on  a  stylish  London  pied-a-terre 
By  Guy  Nevill   Photographs  by  Christopher  Simon  Sykes 
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'Jerry  approaches  decorating, ' 

says  David  Mlinaric, 

uthe  way  other  people 

approach  gardening 

— trying  out  and  fiddling' 


In  19X8  Jerry  Hall  decided  she  had  to 
have  a  base  in  London.  It  all  happened 
verj  quickly.  Within  a  week  she  had 
bought  a  fin  de  siecle  flat  in  Kensing- 
ton and  had  even  begun  improvising  her 
housewarming  party.  Then  Mick  Jagger 
advised  her:  "Don't  move  in,  call  David 
Mlinaric."  Jerry  telephoned  the  decora- 
tor's office,  said.  "Y'all  come  on  over," 
and  the  Mlinaric  empire  descended.  Ever 
the  professional,  Mlinaric  saw  the  possi 
bilities  immediately  and,  crossing  the 
threshold,  instinctively  sensed  there  was  a 
terrazzo  floor  underneath  the  pile  carpet. 
But  it  was  to  Jane  Rainey — daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Harlech,  once  British  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington — andTinoZervudachi, 
both  from  Mlinaric's  office,  that  he  dele- 
gated the  job,  which  had  to  be  completed 
for  Jerry's  dinner  party  four  months  later. 
Their  task  was  easier  than  most  because 
Jerry,  Mlinaric  says,  "approaches  deco- 
rating the  way  other  people  approach  gar- 
dening— trying  out  and  fiddling.  Jerry  has 
this  life  force.  That  is  why  it  took  so  little 
time  to  complete;  she  knew  what  she  want- 
ed and  it  all  came  together." 

Knowing  how  to  fend  for  herself  comes 
naturally  to  Jerry  Hall.  She  and  her  twin 
sister,  Terry,  the  youngest  of  five  girls, 
were  raised  in  a  three-bedroom  house  in 
Mesquite,  now  a  suburb  of  Dallas.  Soon 
after  they  were  born  the  family  fell  on  hard 
times.  Their  father,  a  half  American  Indian 
Clark  Gable  look-alike,  who  once  served 
as  an  officer  under  General  Patton,  gam- 
bled away  the  family  fortune,  putting 
the  deed  to  their  farm  in  Gonzales  on  the 
table  as  a  final  gesture.  Next  he  became 
a  truck  driver,  transporting  dangerous  ex- 
plosives across  the  country  and  taking  fish- 
ing trips  on  the  side.  He  named  his  twin 
progeny  so  he  could  boast  to  his  mates 
that  they  were  boys.  Meanwhile.  Jerry's 
mother,  Marjorie  Hall,  a  glamorous  wo- 
man of  Irish-Scottish  descent,  taught  the 
girls  about  etiquette  and  beauty  and  that 
sex  is  the  most  important  beauty  secret. 
"She  filled  our  heads  with  fantasies." 

Jerry  Hall,  opposite  above,  reclines  on  a 
George  Sherlock  chair.  Opposite  below:  An 
Aubusson  carpet  provides  common  ground 
for  a  pair  of  Sherlock  chairs,  an  embroidered 
ottoman,  and  a  Louis  XV  needlepoint- 
upholstered  sofa  in  the  living  room.  Left. 
Coats  and  boots  line  the  entrance  haN  where 
a  reproduction  William  IV  chair  sits  nex.  :o 
an  Irish  coal  bucket  used  as  an  umbrella  stand. 
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Jerry  says.  "My  mother  told  us  we  were 
Amazon  goddesses." 

Summers  were  spent  with  their  grand- 
mother in  Gonzales,  rising  early,  sewing 
and  cooking,  reciting  Bible  verses,  making 
soap  and  candles.  Riding  and  going  to 
church  and  funerals  were  their  diversions. 
Their  grandmother  made  them  eat  be- 
fore they  went  out,  like  Scarlett  O'Hara,  so 
as  not  to  gorge  themselves  in  front 
of  company.  Theirs  was 
a  gregarious 
and  useful  up- 
bringing. Jer- 
ry, in  fact,  was 
bred  to  run  a 
good  house.  At 
sixteen  she  won  a 
scholarship  to  col- 
lege. Before  leaving 
for  school ,  she  tooK  a 
trip  to  Paris,  was  no- 
ticed, and  soon  ap- 


RIGHT  JAMES  CURLEY  REX  RDR 
CENTER  DAVE  GERRARD  SPOONER  GAMMA-LIAISON 


peared  on  the  cover  of  British  Vogue. 
Since  then  she's  never  looked  back. 

When  Mick  Jagger  entered  her  life,  he 
had  his  own  ideas  about  decorating.  Jerry's 
London  Hat  is  the  first  place  that  truly  bears 
her  own  imprint.  Inspiration  for  the  look 
of  stylish  clutter  that  prevails  came  from 
her  mentor  Christopher  Gibbs,  the  Bond 
Street  antiques  dealer  Jagger  has  been 
buying  from  since  the  sixties,  and  from 
her  mother,  who  is  an  incorrigible  collec- 
tor. "You  fall  over  the  minute  you  walk  in 
her  door,"  drawls  Jerry. 

For  furniture  she  and  her  decorating 
crew  started  with  her  finds  gathered  over 
the  years  from  house  sales  in  Ireland  and 
France.  These  included  a  set  of  eighteenth- 
century  Irish  dining  chairs,  an  eighteenth- 
century  Irish  wake  table  used  for  dining,  a 
William  IV  sideboard,  kilims,  embroidered 
ottomans,  and  paintings  of  saturnine  cher- 
ubs. Next  they  feverishly  scoured  Lon- 
don's best     (Text  continued  on  page  165) 

The  bedroom,  far  left, 

combines  rare  19th-century 

Japanese  curtains  and  Egyptian 

hangings  and  bedcover  on 

a  William  IV  four-poster 

Mick  Jagger  bought  from 

Christopher  Gibbs  in  the 

sixties.  Above:  Ceiling-high 

shelves  of  toys  and,  on  the 

floor,  a  Spitting  Image  head  of 

Mick  in  the  nursery.  Left:  James 

and  Elizabeth  Scarlett  jagger 

with  each  of  their  parents. 
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Patricl  ^ 
behind  wlM 


irtine  Guerrand-Hermes  leave  the  modern  world 
feescape  to  their  villa  in  Morocco 


By  Charla  Carter  Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhac 
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When  life  at  their  chateau  in 
Chantilly  becomes  too  pastoral 
and  Paris  from  their  pied-a- 
terre  overlooking  the  Palais 
Royal  gardens  seems  altogether  too  ur- 
bane, Patrick  and  Martine  Guerrand-Her- 
mes opt  for  an  extreme  in  scenery  and 
sensibility — their  villa  in  Marrakesh. 

'We're  just  a  three-hour  flight  from 
Paris,  but  it  looks  like  something  out  of  the 
Bible,"  says  Martine.  "Time  has  stopped 
here.  The  chaos  of  the  modern  world 
doesn't  exist."  Marrakesh's  exotic  fla- 
vor— its  pfrik  clay  walls,  spice-scented  air, 
and  djellabah-clad  inhabitants — is  what 
appeals  to  the  Guerrand-Hermes,  as  does 
the  fact  that  its  average  year-round  temper- 
ature is  a  sunny  80  degrees.  These  same  at- 
tractions have  been  drawing  adventurous 
European  expatriates  to  Morocco  since  the 
early  decades  of  the  century — a  group  that 
later  included  Leo  Tolstoy's  granddaugh- 
ter Tatiana  who  lived  in  the  Guerrand-Her- 
mes house  in  the  1950s. 

Patrick  Guerrand-Hermes,  a  retired  ex- 
ecutive in  his  family's  luxury  leather- 
goods  firm,  first  explored  Marrakesh  in 
1954  as  a  cavalryman  stationed  in  Moroc- 
co. Three  decades  later  he  surprised  Mar- 
tine and  their  two  sons,  Olaf,  26,  and 
Mathias,  18,  with  the  news  that  he'd  just 
bought  a  villa  in  the  heart  of  the  Palmeraie, 
Marrakesh's  vast  palm  grove. 

By  the  time  the  Guerrand-Hermes 
moved  in ,  La  Source ,  as  Tatiana  dubbed  it , 
bore  the  imprint  of  an  eccentric  doctor  who 
left  the  villa  with  a  decidedly  split  person- 
ality. La  Source  is,  in  fact,  two  houses  in 
one.  There  is  the  original  1920s  French  co- 
lonial side  containing  most  of  the  living 
space  and  a  1950s  three-floor  tower  that 
serves  as  the  bedroom  wing.  As  a  result  the 
interior  is  a  maze  of  winding  passageways, 
staircases,  entries,  and  exits  leading  from 
one  house  to  the  other.  It  makes  for  some 
"impossible  inside  circulation,"  Patrick 
concedes,  "but  there's  nothing  more  bor- 
ing than  a  salon-to-the-right,  bedrooms-to- 
the-left  floor  plan,  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Guests  like  French  writer  Jean  Diwo  and 
his  wife,  Irene,  recommend  asking  for  a 
map  to  discover  La  Source's  many  de- 


A  Moroccan  waiter  lights  the  way  to 
a  cavernous  Berber  tent  in  a  corner  of  the 
Guerrand-Hermes  garden.  Made  of  black 
camel's  hair  and  sheep's  wool  and  carper ;d 
with  kilims,  the  alfresco  shelter  seats  25 
people  for  feasts  of  couscous  and  tajine. 
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r^artine  Guerrand- 

Hermes,  right,  on  a 

bougainvillea-draped 

terrace,  greets  her 

husband,  Patrick,  astride 

one  of  his  Moroccan 

Barb  horses.  Below: 

From  the  terrace  of 

the  master  bedroom, 

a  view  of  La  Source's 

abundant  five-acre 

garden  of  anemones, 

asters,  delphiniums, 

and  1 ,500  rosebushes. 


In  the  master  bedroom,  above,  cream- 
colored  walls  and  canvas-covered 
armchairs  provide  a  serene  setting  for 
Syrian  and  Moroccan  antiques  and  an 
Orientalist  painting.  The  bed  stands 
in  the  alcove  next  to  the  fireplace,  behind 
curtains  of  French  cotton  available  from 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  The  double  doors 
lead  to  Martine  Guerrand-Hermes's 
bathroom.  Details  see  Resources. 


"Time  has  stopped  here.  The  chaos  of  the  modern  world  doesnt  exist 
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lights.  These  include  three  spacious  salons 
that  convert  to  living  or  dining  rooms,  sev- 
eral flower-filled  terraces  where  hot  honey 
cakes  and  tea  are  served  at  breakfast,  and 
seven  bedrooms  all  of  which  boast  superb 
views  oi  either  the  Palmeraie  or  the  Atlas 
mountain  range. 

Although  their  intention  five  years 
ago  was  simply  to  rearrange  a  bit. 
the  Guerrand-Hermes  ended  up 
completely  revamping  La 
Source's  interior.  Initially,  they  asked  a 
brilliant,  very  self-assured  decora- 
tor to  submit  a  plan,"'  explains  Patrick,  but 
in  the  end  they  waved  him  away,  saying 
"Forget  about  \our  bare  white  walls  and 
fancy  decorating  ideas,  we  want  a  place  to 
put  our  books."  Finally  they  turned  to  Guy 
and  Rajaa  Morin,  a  local  Marrakesh  couple 
more  attuned  to  their  tastes  and  the  local 
offerings,  to  help  them  graft  traditional 
Moroccan  elements  onto  La  Sources 


otherwise  undistinguished  interior.  The 
Morins  added  four  crescent-shaped  fire- 
places and  replaced  existing  doors  with 
brass-studded  carved  cedar  ones  rescued 
from  defunct  palaces  in  Marrakesh's  Me- 
dina, the  old  Arab  quarter.  Local  artisans 
tiled  sink  tops  in  the  colorful  geometric 
mosaics  known  as  zellige  and  rebuilt  walls 
the  Moroccan  way  with  layers  of  cork, 
packed  earth,  and  tadlak.  a  plasterlike  ma- 
terial that  is  polished  for  several  days  with 
agate  stone,  black  soap,  and  beeswax  to 
give  it  a  luster  resembling  pink  marble.  A 
bathroom  off  the  Chambre  Toubkal  (also 
known  as  the  Young  Marrieds'  bedroom 
for  its  romantic  view  of  Toubkal.  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Atlas  Mountains),  is  a  tad- 
lak jewel.  Its  floor,  heavy  round  columns, 
sink  top.  even  bathtub  are  all  covered  with 
the  ros>  Finish. 

This  palette  continues  in  Patrick  and 
Marline's  spacious  bedroom,  which  has  its 
own  vast  bougainvil lea-carpeted  terrace. 


Here,  as  in  all  the  rooms,  the  only  wall 
decorations  are  sumptuous  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Orientalist  paintings.  ("A  family 
weakness,"  says  Patrick.)  The  antique 
furniture — intricately  carved  Moroccan 
and  Syrian  pieces  inlaid  with  silver  and 
mother-of-pearl — was  found  for  the  most 
part  in  Paris,  since,  as  Martine  laments, 
"there's  none  to  be  had  in  Morocco."  For 
fabrics  the  Guerrand-Hermes  chose  cot- 
tons patterned  with  French  Provincial 
flower  motifs  that  reminded  them  of 
Islamic  decorations. 

With  Marrakesh's  climate  so  warm  and 
drv.  more  time  is  spent  outdoors  than  in. 
The  five  acres  of  garden  surrounding  the 
house  were  in  a  state  of  general  neglect 
w  hen  Patrick  first  surveyed  them  but  their 
potential  did  not  go  unnoticed.  "The  gar- 
den's splendid  savagery  intrigued  me."  he 
says.  "1  threw  myself  into  its  renais- 
sance." Almost  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
signed,  truckloads  of  fertilizer  besian  mak- 
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ing  their  way  to  Marrakesh  from  France. 
Even  giass  seed  was  imported — it  arrived 
in  25-pound  gunnysacks  from  America. 
Fifteen  hundred  rosebushes  were  planted 
and  then  flowers  are  displayed  throughout 
the  house  in  sumptuous  bouquets  arranged 
by  Martine's  mother.  Kaki. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden  lies  a  pool  with  a 
Moroccan-style  men's  changing  room  and 
steambath,  "constantly  being  invaded  by 
the  women."  says  Patriek  in  mock  exas 
peration.  (The  women's  changing  room  is 
several  all-too-exhausting  yards  away.) 
Guests  indulge  in  poolside  games  of  pi- 
nochle, gin.  and  a  quaint  local  favorite 
called  Moroccan's  beard,  while  lounging 
on  plush  beach  towels  branded  with  the 
Hermes  family  name. 

A  bona  fide  bedouin  tent,  fashioned 
from  heavy  black  camel's  hair  and  sheep's 
wool  and  carpeted  with  kilims,  stands  in 
another  corner  of  the  garden .  Occasional  ly 
the  family  gathers  for  quiet  meals  under  its 
dark  canopy.  More  often,  however,  the 
tent  shelters  glittering  crowds  of  25  or 
more  who  dine  by  the  stippled  light  of  sil- 
ver lacework  lanterns.  These  couscous  and 
tajine  feasts  are  often  colored  by  spectacles 
in  which  dozens  of  Berber  horsemen  fire 
their  guns  in  the  air  at  full  gallop. 

La  Source  is  noted  for  its  inspired  enter- 
tainment, but  Patrick,  citing  the  proximity 
of  ski  fields,  the  ocean,  golf  courses,  and 
riding  trails  insists  it  is  the  outdoor  life  they 
most  enjoy .  "  La  Source  is  a  country  house 
for  us,"  explains  Martine,  who  makes  a 
point  of  being  in  Marrakesh  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  autumn  for  the  pruning  of  the 
garden  and  again  in  the  spring  when  "the 
flowers  are  stunningly  beautiful."  Is  there 
ever  a  time  when  Marrakesh  and  La  Source 
are  anything  less  than  enchanting?  "Yes," 
replies  Patrick.  "In  August  temperatures 
rise  to  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade. 
That's  when  we  turn  the  house  over  to 
some  friends  of  ours — the  marquis  and 
marquise  de  Contades — and  they  love  it." 
He  considers  for  a  moment  and  adds,  "But 
I  think  they  live  only  at  night. ' '  * 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 

■  he  bathroom,  opposite,  is  finished  in 
tadlak,  a  marblelike  plaster.  The  divan  and 
cushions  are  covered  in  a  Brunschwig 
French  cotton.  Right:  Vines  of  flowering 
jasmine  and  plumbago  create  an  enchanting 
setting  for  the  pool  tucked  into  one 
end  of  the  garden.  The  tower  in  the  corner 
houses  Moroccan-style  changing  rooms. 
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Why  the  classic 

full-blown  beauty 

is  the  flower 

of  the  moment 


By 

Stephanie  Mansfield 

Produced  by  Ruth  Ansel 

Ingrid  Bergman  has  one  named  after 
her.  So  do  Princess  Stephanie  and  Dol- 
ly Parton.  Bette  Midler  and  Linda  Ron- 
stadt  croon  over  them,  Geoffrey  Beene 
and  Pat  Buckley  dote  on  them,  and  Mike 
Nichols  has  cast  them  in  a  supporting  role. 
Voluptuous,  intoxicating,  and  ephemeral 
at  its  sensuous  peak,  one  flower  has  cast  a 
spell  over  kings  and  courtesans,  poets  and 
princes,  and.  of  course,  Gertrude  Stein:  the 
rose.  The  most  fussed  over  flower  in  his- 
tory is  now  the  hottest  in  horto-chic.  "Ev- 
eryone's in  love  with  roses,''  says 
Manhattan  florist  Mario  Phillips.  "We'll 
be  eating  them  soon  for  all  I  know." 

"They're  the  most  grateful  flower," 
says  social  arbiter  Pat  Buckley,  wife  of 
William  F.  Buckley.  "The  care  you  give 
them  comes  back  tenfold."  Buckley,  who 
has  been  known  to  take  a  blow  dryer  to  the 
soil  to  avoid  root  rot,  prefers  white,  pale 

/\ctress  Isabella  Rossellini,  opposite,  in  a 
Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren  sweater  with  the 
Danish-grown  tea  rose  'Ingrid  Bergman'. 
Left:  Charlie  Chaplin  masters  the  silent 
language  of  flowers.  Above:  The  musk 
rose  'Will  Scarlet'.  Details  see  Resources. 


Ploral  footwear, 
above,  designed  for 
HG  by  Manolo  Blahnik. 

Carolina  Herrera  in 
clothes  she  designed,  above 

right,  and  one  of  her  rose 
arrangement,  opposite  top  left. 
Below:  Schumacher's  Cabbage 
Rose  carpet.  Below  right:  Old 
roses  grown  by  Peter  Schlesmger 


yellow,  and  t'loribundas  that 
bloom  repeatedly.  Fabric  design- 
er Fernanda  Niven.  who  found  in- 
spiration for  her  Cowtan  &  Tout 
chintzes  in  the  old  roses  of  her 
Southampton  garden,  is  especially 
proud  of  her  'Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere' — "'because  I  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  grow.  It  would  be  happier  in  En- 
gland.'" Cornelia  Sharpe  Bregman. 
former  model  and  actress,  adores 
white  roses:  "They're  so  peaceful  and 
serene."  Kenneth  Jay  Lane,  whose  di- 


It's  hard  to  imagine  M 


amond  rose  clasp  for  pearls  was  inspired 
b\  a  rose  image  in  Cocteau's  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  singles  out  'Jazz". 

Geoffrey  Beene"s  affinity  for  roses 
dates  back  to  his  first  encounter 
with  a  climbing  rose  in  his  grand- 
mother's Louisiana  garden.  He 
has  grown  roses  at  his  country  house  for 
years  and  does  his  own  simple  arrange- 
ments. Beene  sniffs  at  the  notion  that  roses 
are  sexy.  "It's  a  lushness  of  beauty. "  He 
also  sees  the  flower  as  without  class  dis- 
tinction. '  'The  rose  is  everything  to  every  - 
one.'"  But  party  designer  and  planner 
Philip  Baloun  says  the  appeal  is  more  elit- 
ist and  a  direct  result  of  English  manor 
envy.  "Roses  are  equated  with  gentility. 
That's  what  people  are  looking  for." 

Sa\  \  y  shop  owners  have  begun  shipping 
roses  direct  from  their  farms  in  Guatemala 
and  Ecuador.  Jorge  Zambrano.  manager  of 
Manhattan's  Rosa  Rosa,  takes  delivery  of 
800  dozen  (yes.  dozen)  roses  four  days  a 
week  and  usually  sells  out  by  early  after- 
noon. "People  send  their  limos,"  he  says. 
Clients  include  Joan  Rivers.  Carolina  Her- 
rera. and  "a  Mrs.  Steinberg  who  calls  from 
her  car  phone  every  day.  making  a  $4 
phone  call  to  see  if  I  have  a  $5  bunch  of 
roses."  A  block  or  two  down  Lexington 
A\  enue.  Roses  Only  sells  Ecuadoran  roses 
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erica  weeping  over  an  armful  of  gladiolus 


for  $6  a  dozen.  "The  price 
of  roses  has  always  been 
inflated,"  says  manager 
John  Crowell.  His  clients  in- 
clude Ivana  Trump,  who  or- 
ders roses  for  the  Plaza  Ho- 
tel  lobby  twice  a  week 
and  makes  sure  "nothing 
is  wasted"  by  having  the 
faded  blossoms  taken  to 
the  hotel  basement,  hung 
by  their  stems,  and  placed 
in  dried  arrangements  in 
the  Plaza  suites. 

At  the  moment  cham- 
pagne roses  are  hot.  So  are 
the  lavender  'sterling  silver' 
roses.  What's  also  hot  is  the 
full-blown  look — "the 
fleeting  floral  moment,"  as 

Mario  Phillips  describes  it.  "If  the  petals  aren't  on  the  floor  by  the  end 
of  the  party,  people  aren't  happy."  Phillips  is  famous  for  cramming 
masses  of  roses  into  simple  bowls.  Two  years  ago,  while  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  buds  to  open,  she  took  a  hair  dryer  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  created  the  ultimate  full-blown  look,  a  floral  Farrah  Fawcett. 
Said  to  be  Dominick  Dunne's  inspiration  for  the  pricey,  upwardly 
mobile  florist  in  People  Like  Us,  Phillips  was  hired  by  Mike  Nichols 
to  supply  a  rose  arrangement  for  his  film  Working  Girl.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the  roses  had  peaked  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  After  three  days  of  shooting,  Nichols's  florist  bill  threatened 
to  put  the  picture  over  budget. 

In  California,  Roses  of  Yesterday  and  (Text  continued  on  page  164) 
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V    JLjJL£L1  1 LO    Gary  Hager  of  Parish-Hadley  finds  inspiration 
in  a  Manhattan  panorama.    By  Nancy  Marx  Better  Photographs  by  Karen  Radkai 
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In  Ins  twelvt  years  as  a  decorator  with 
Parish-Hadley  Associates,  Gary 
Hager  admits  that  few  projects  have 
captivated  him  as  much  as  this  Man- 
hattan duplex,  which  he  worked  on  with 
colleague  David  McMahon.  "[everything 
in  it  has  interest,  scale,  texture,"  he  says 
"Everything  was  designed  to  be  unlike 
what  other  people  had.  These  clients  had  a 
strong  interest  in  quality  and  in  having 
original  objects." 

Hager's  clients,  a  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment banker  and  his  wife,  wanted  a  fresh 
modern  look  for  the  apartment  they  share 
with  their  three  young  children.  "They 
wanted  it  to  be  crisp  and  clean  but  not  hard 
or  formal."  he  says.  "I  call  it  soft  geome- 
try— the  lines  are  simple  and  spare,  but 
they  have  a  serene  elegant  quality."  That 
gentleness  comes  from  Hager's  muted  pal- 
ette; awash  in  neutral  colors,  the  apartment 
changes  its  expression  in  different  lights. 
Hager  took  his  inspiration  from  the  green- 
ish gray  water  of  the  East  River,  which  is 
visible  from  nearly  every  room:  "I  wanted 
it  to  look  like  the  sea  on  a  stormy  day." 

The  decorator's  first  challenge  was  to 
give  the  apartment  a  sense  of  proportion. 
"We  started  with  a  fantastic  space,  and  we 
wanted  to  improve  it,"  he  says.  Togivethe 
front  hall  scale,  he  painted  the  walls  like  a 
giant  checkerboard  with  more  than  a  dozen 
subtle  colors,  from  pink  and  tan  to  green 
and  gray,  topped  with  an  umber  glaze. 
From  a  distance  the  effect  is  like  a  highly 
burnished  leather  quilt.  To  give  the  front 
hall  more  structure,  he  suggested  enclos- 
ing the  main  staircase.  He  also  convinced 
his  clients  to  raise  the  living  room  door- 
ways and  put  black  nickel  doorknobs  low 
on  the  ebonized  ash  doors  to  make  the 
twelve-foot  ceilings  look  even  higher. 

This  adventuresome  spirit  extended  to  a 
variety  of  objects  Hager  selected,  made  by 
artists  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  the 
handcrafted  tables  and  lamps  are  finished 
in  white  gold  or  bronze,  which  he  finds 

Decorator  Gary  Hager's  neutral  color 
scheme  and  handcrafted  metallic  pieces 
create  a  living  room  that  reflects  changes 
in  light.  Hager  combines  a  creamy  rug  by 
Gregory  Newham  and  a  cafe  au  lait 
fabric  with  a  gilded  mirror  copied  from 
a  Jean-Michel  Frank  original,  sculptor 
Bruno  Romeda's  bronze  coffee  table,  and 
Josef  Hoffmann's  ebonized  oak  armchairs 
from  Galerie  Metropol,  NYC.  The 
limestone  mantel  and  silvered  lamp  art  by 
Parish-Hadley.  Details  see  Resources. 
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warmer  than  silver  or  steel.  To  set  off  the 
dark  herringbone  parquet  floors,  he  com- 
missioned a  Gregory  Newham  woven  rug 
in  pale  beiges  and  smoky  grays  and  a  neu- 
tral fabric  for  the  sofas.  His  favorite  pieces 
include  his  honey-ash  console  with  unusu- 
al lyre-shaped  legs  fabricated  by  John  Sa- 
vittieri  and  a  bronze  coffee  table  fashioned 
by  sculptor  Bruno  Romeda.  The  center- 
piece of  the  room  is  the  sleek  limestone 
mantel  by  Parish-Hadley ,  topped  by  a  scal- 
loped mirror.  "The  mirror  is  a  copy  of  one 
I  have  by  Jean-Michel  Frank,"  Hager  says. 
"It's  a  whimsical  object — a  relief  from  any 
seriousness."  In  the  fireplace  stands  a  pair 
of  seventeenth-century  andirons,  which  the 
decorator  bought  from  Danny  Alessandro  in 
Manhattan.  "The  living  room  is  a  big  string 
room,  so  the  fireplace  had  to  be  gutsy,"  he 
says.  "It  had  to  have  integrity  to  hold  up 

The  living  room,  left,  has  a  collection 
of  artists'  designs,  including  Hager's 
honey-ash  console  executed  by  John 
Savittieri  and  a  bench  with  a  woven  seat  by 
Robin  Goss.  The  night  scene  is  by  Yvonne 
Jacquette.  Above:  The  reflection  in  a  mirror 
designed  by  Hager  provides  a  glimpse 
of  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  With  walls 
covered  in  silver  tea  paper  from  Roger 
Arlington,  the  dining  room  comes  alive 
after  dark.  The  1908  Carl  Witzmann 
chairs  are  from  Galerie  Metropol.  Above 
the  Michael  La  Rocca  table,  a  painting  by 
Franz  Willems  from  Barry  Friedman,  NYC. 


the  room."  Hager  also  clad  the  window- 
sills  in  black  granite  with  black  nickel 
grills  to  complement  the  architecture:  "I 
thought  they  should  be  part  of  the  overall 
room,  as  much  as  the  windows." 

In  the  dining  room  Hager  used  black 
and  silver  to  create  a  more  sophisticat- 
ed aura.  "Because  this  room  comes 
alive  after  dark,  I  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  view."  The  walls  are 
covered  in  silver  tea  paper,  which  reflects 
and  diffuses  light.  The  mist  black  granite 
table  was  made  by  Savittieri,  and  the  black 
stained  and  polished  beechwood  chairs  are 
a  1908  Carl  Witzmann  design  executed  by 
J.  &  J.  Kohn.  "This  is  a  room  that  evolves 
from  morning  to  night,"  he  says.  "It's  not 
a  static  environment." 

The  library,  whose  walls  are  glazed  a 
sea  green,  is  reminiscent  of  the  water  be- 
yond. Even  Poseidon  would  feel  at  home 
here.  Since  his  clients  use  the  room  for  re- 
laxation, Hager  designed  a  built-in  enter- 
tainment system — set  into  curved  plaster 
reveals — around  the  black  granite  fire- 
place. "This  had  to  be  a  more  intimate,  in- 
sular sort  of  room,"  he  says,  "cozy  with 
places  for  reading,  watching  television, 
listening  to  music."  Hager's  ultimate  goal 
was  to  achieve  tranquillity:  "This  apart- 
ment is  an  oasis  in  the  city,  and  I  wanted  it 
to  echo  the  peacefulness  of  the  river  and 
sky . "  A  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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THE  FORMAL  FARM 

v.      ^  ■ 

^architect  Pascal  Cribier  reinterprets 

■e  traditional  JFrench  garden  through 

his  own  vision  of  rural  geometry.    By  Paula  Deitz 

Photograph  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 


In  the  Seine  Valley  of  Nor- 
mandy, winds  from  the 
Channel  sweep  across  the 
flat  landscape,  and  a  faint 
mist  hangs  over  miles  of  apple 
orchards.  Alongside  fields  of 
flax  alternating  with  pasture- 
land  stand  half-timbered 
houses  where  the  same  fam- 
ilies have  lived  for  centuries. 
One  domain  northwest  of  Rou- 
en, near  the  commune  of  Li- 
mesy,  has  been  in  the  same 
family  for  six  hundred  years, 
but  not  since  the  eighteenth 
century  have  its  gardens  and 
park  played  so  prominent  a  role 
in  life  on  the  estate. 

In  the  1700s,  Toustain  de 
Frontebosc,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Bagneux,  the  present  owners, 
wrote  a  scholarly  manuscript 
concerning  the  principles  of 
Norman  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, including  tenets  he 
practiced  in  the  environs  of  his 
own  chateau.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  of  Fronte- 
bosc's  treatise  and  to  the 
venerable  French  tradition  of 
plantings  based  on  clarity  and 
geometry,  Pascal  Cribier,  a  34-year-old 
landscape  architect,  has  staked  out  a  fresh 
interpretation  of  these  ideas  on  the  Ba- 
gneux property  to  create  a  veritable  garden 
for  the  twenty-first  century. 

Adalbert  and  Anne-Marie  de  Bagneux 
retreated  to  a  four-room  farmhouse  on  their 
domain.  La  Coquetterie,  when  the  eigh- 
teenth-century chateau  burned  down  after 
World  War  II.  Using  the  regional  vernacu- 
lar of  half-timbering  with  brick  infill,  they 
expanded  the  house  but  kept  its  charm  in- 
tact. Adalbert  de  Bagneux  was  mayor  of 
Limesy  from  1929  until  his  death  in  1973, 
and  since  then  his  wife  has  carried  on  to 
complete  their  projects  at  La  Coquetterie. 

Pascal  Cribier's  office  in  Paris  is  at  the 
of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  with  a 
view  over  the  tops  of  the  radiating  alleesof 
horst.  ut  trees  that  give  this  park  its 

distin  ility.  The  view  in  autumn, 

with  its  i  golden  to  bronze  leaves,  is 

particularly  sym  of  Cribier's  favorite 

theories  about  ;l  nveness  of  planting 

in  quantity,  with  a  coi  iposition  that  relies 
on  slight  variations  oi  a  repetitive  motif  in- 
stead of  major  contrasts  He  also  under- 
stands the  spirit  of  a  working  domain 


where,  as  Madame  de  Bagneux  says. 
'  "gardeners  like  best  to  mow  lawns  and  clip 
hedges  and  would  rather  tend  vegetables 
than  flowers."  It  is  Cribier's  ability  to 
grasp  the  genius  of  place  and  express  it  in  a 
modern  design  idiom  that  has  inspired  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  his  work. 

Madame  de  Bagneux's  basic  require- 
ment for  La  Coquetterie  was  clear:  a  gar- 
den close  to  the  house  that  would  be  beauti- 
ful year-round  and  easily  maintained. 
Cribier,  however,  characteristically  takes 
the  position  that  gardens  around  a  house 
make  the  structure  itself  too  important. 
'"Instead,"  he  says,  "'the  garden  should  be 
a  collection  of  variables  of  which  the  house 
is  only  one  element."  and  in  a  little  sketch 
to  make  his  point,  geometric  shapes  spin 
off  and  away  from  the  main  house. 

Within  a  large  graveled  stable  yard  in 
front  of  the  house,  framed  at  one  of  its  far 
corners  by  cow  sheds.  Cribier  has  laid  out 
an  enchanting  potager.  or  kitchen  garden, 
called  the  Jardin  des  Carres.  In  the  tradi- 
tional potager.  like  the  one  in  the  re-creat- 
ed Renaissance  garden  at  Villandry.  the 
carre.  or  square,  is  the  basic  form  for  the 
entire  series  of  beds,  each  planted  with 


only  one  kind  of  vegetable  or 
herb.  At  La  Coquetterie  the  po- 
tager consists  of  36  two  and  a 
half  meter  squares  set  in  a  grid 
of  twelve  rows  of  three  across. 
Here  too.  vegetables,  flowers, 
herbs,  and  low  evergreens  are 
distributed,  one  variety  per 
carre,  each  square  a  miniature 
version  of  single-crop  agricul- 
ture. Whole  fields  of  lavender 
or  tobacco  waving  in  the  wind 
are  the  sort  of  image  Cribier 
has  in  mind  when  he  says  "'in 
large  quantities,  in  a  kind  of 
saturation  of  plants,  each  one 
becomes  more  valuable  as  part, 
of  a  whole."  Each  square  is 
framed  with  what  must  be  the 
rarest  paving  blocks  in 
France — stones  recently  re- 
moved from  an  inner  courtyard 
of  the  Palais-Royal  to  make 
way  for  contemporary  stone 
and  marble  columns  by  the 
sculptor  Daniel  Buren. 

Under  soft  gray  skies  and 
amid  a  sea  of  gravel  paths,  this 
arrangement  of  squares 
appears  cool  and  spare,  and 
the  muted  shades  of  greens, 
grays,  blues,  yellows,  and  whites  have  a 
luminous  quality.  Squares  of  similar 
colors,  like  the  beds  of  purple  petunias 
and  lavender,  seem  to  call  out  to  one  an- 
other. Contrasts  of  texture — stiff  blades, 
floppy  leaves,  and  rigid  stalks — are  as 
important  as  color  in  modulating  the  reg- 
ular grid.  The  sum  of  these  parts  is  as  sat- 
isfying as  the  enclosed  gardens  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  yet  it  feels  refreshingly 
new.  modern,  and  open. 

No  other  area  near  the  house  is  left 
simply  to  be  neutral — not  even  the  grav- 
el space  for  parking.  Here  twelve  linden 
trees  set  out  in  a  rectangle  will  be  pleached 
and  clipped  over  the  years  so  that  their 

Clipped  box  globes  in  the  entrance  court, 
opposite,  are  set  on  the  diagonal  among 
sandstone  pavers  typical  of  the  region. 
Pascal  Cribier  calls  the  geometric  shrubs 
'"sentinels."  Above:  Seen  in  profile,  plants 
in  the  two  and  a  half  meter  square  beds 
(here  lavender,  Siberian  iris,  and  perovskia) 
suggest  miniature  versions  of  agricultural 
crops  in  large  fields.  Colors  within  the  grid 
change  seasonally  as  flowers  come  into 
bloom  and  fade  and  vegetables  mature. 
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Jardin  des  Carres  follows 

■  French  custom  of  potagers 

with  only  one  variety  of  plant 

to  a  bed.  Selections  at  La 

Coquetterie  include  basil,  sage, 

rosemary,  and' thyme  as  well 

as  hostas,  iris,  tobacco, 

•  and  santolina.  Some  of  the 

vegetables  are  rotated  yearly. 
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blanches  form  a  floating  hedge,  suspended 
above  the  famil)  cars  (sometimes  as  many 
as  25)  that  assemble  on  weekends  and  hoi i- 
days.  In  front  of  a  laurel  hedge  on  the  lawn 
bordering  the  potager  is  another  example 
oi  what  Cribier  calls  "la  force  vegetale" 
(the  natural  vigor  of  plants):  here  he  has 
trained  three  triangular  pylons  from  living 
hornbeams,  their  supple  trunks,  three  to- 
gether, bent  and  tied  into  forms  Madame 
de  Bagneux  calls  her  Eiffel  Towers. 
Crowned  by  bushy  leaves  and  braced  with 
cut  branches,  these  have  become  living 
stakes  for  tomato  vines. 
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dirt  gardener  himself,  Cribier  en- 
joys the  sense  of  taming  these 
forces  of  nature  and  of  containing 
.both  the  wild  and  the  ordinary  in  a 
strict  geometry  of  space.  Along  the  piers  of 
the  cow  sheds  he  has  placed  terra-cotta 
pots  filled  with  immense  bouquets  of  wild 
grasses  and  herbs.  And  in  the  entry  court  to 
the  house,  25  box  clipped  into  small  globes 
appear  to  have  sprouted  up  between  the 
typically  Norman  sandstone  pavers,  like 
sentinels  in  military  formation — a  disci- 
plined rank  that  nevertheless  allows  for  di- 
agonal paths  to  the  doors.  From  this 
courtyard  one  can  survey  the  entire  potager 
seated  in  comfort  against  the  sword-shaped 
leaves  of  one  of  Claude  and  Franc_ois-Xa- 
vier  Lalanne's  fanciful  patinated-bronze 
benches.  (The  design  was  originally  com- 
missioned for  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace 
garden  at  Colonial  Williamsburg. ) 

To  protect  the  swimming  pool  on  the 
back  lawn  from  the  constant  winds  off  the 
Channel,  Cribier  has  set  a  tall  hedge  of 
yews  within  an  existing  low  stone  wall.  He 
is  making  adjustments  as  well  in  the  fam- 
ily's long  floral  border  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  that,  along  with  the  hedge  behind, 
creates  a  strong  horizon  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  In  summer  and  on  into  autumn  this 
border  glows  with  the  richer  hues  of  zin- 
nias, asters,  and  cosmos — and  dahlias  do- 
nated by  the  village  cure. 

At  a  time  when  most  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture in  France  appears  to  be  striving 
for  the  boldly  (Text  continued  on  page  164) 

Beyond  a  summer  border  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  an  early  morning  mist 
blown  in  from  the  Channel  hangs  over 
woods  and  fields.  £ome  0f  trie  trees 
silhouetted  on  the  horizon  were  planted 
in  the  18th  century  by  the  horticulturist 
and  scholar  Toustain  de  Frontebosc, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Bagneux  family. 
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Carroll  Petrie,  ngrv 

In  the  library  David  Easton 

grouped  China  Trade  paintings 

on  walls  lined  with  gaufre 

:  Cauchois  velvet  from 
0 
Brunschwig.  Damask  from 

Clarence  House  covers  the 
sofa  and  two  tufted  arm- 
chairs. A  pair  of  Empire  chairs 
is  upholstered  in  taffeta. 
Opposite  above:  Striped 
Clarence  House  Taffetas  Raye 
is  gathered  at  the  windows. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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In  the  library  of  Milton  and  Carroll  Pe- 
trie's  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  there  is  a 
pillow  that  says:  "Behind  every  sue 
cessful  man  is  an  exhausted  woman." 
This  is  obviously  Carroll  Petric's  idea  ot  a 
little  joke  beeause  you  have  never  seen  a 
less  exhausted  looking  woman.  Elegantly 
dressed  and  coif  fed,  perfectly  poised,  and 
'  radiating  her  famous  southern  charm,  Mrs. 
Petrie  looks  energetic  and  assured — a 
woman  who  knows  exactly  what  she  wants 
and  wastes  no  time  getting  it. 

What  Mrs.  Petrie  wanted,  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  was  a  different  apartment.  She 
and  her  husband,  the  retailing  tycoon  and 
noted  philanthropist,  entertain  a  great  deal, 
and  they  needed  a  place  with  a  larger  din- 
ing room  and  more  space  for  staff  and  ser- 
vice. They  found  just  that — five  floors 
up  from  where  they  were  living.  What 
Mrs.  Petrie  didn't  want,  however,  was 
a  new  apartment;  the  look  of  the  old  one 
suited  her  just  fine.  So,  with  the  help  of  two 
decorators  who  had  worked  on  the  old 
apartment — David  Easton  with  John 
Christensen  (the  architectural  planning, 
the  living  room,  library,  and  entrance  hall) 
and  Robert  Denning  of  Denning  &  Four- 
cade  (the  dining  room) — and  one,  Pauline 
Boardman  (the  bedrooms,  bathrooms, 
kitchen,  servants'  quarters,  and  contract- 
ing), who  had  not,  she  proved  that  you  can 
indeed  take  it  with  you. 

Easton 's  goal  was  to  create  a  sense  of 
Classical  symmetry  in  the  new  apartment. 
Three  small  corridors  were  made  into  one 
large  columned  entrance  gallery  with 
bookcases,  a  black  and  white  marble  floor, 
and  yellow  faux  bois  paneling.  He  aligned 
the  doors  that  open  off  the  hall  into  the  liv- 
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The  Height 
of  Elegance 

Milton  and  Carroll  Petrie  moved  five  floors  up 

without  leaving  home.    By  Pilar  Viladas 
Photographs  by  Oberto  Gilt 
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The  living  room's  pale  pink 
walls  and  gray  green  faux 
marbre  trim  provide  a  back- 
drop for  Louis  XVI  fauteuils 
covered  in  a  Brunschwig 
brocaded  stripe  and 
paintings  by  George  Romney 
and  Hubert  Robert.  The 
carpet  was  custom-made  in 
fccance  with  an  Empire  design. 
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ing  and  dining  rooms  and  added  a  wall  to 
shorten  the  living  room's  narrow  propor- 
tions and  create  a  small  library. 

In  the  living  room  the  same  Louis  XVI 
fauteuils  and  pastel  silk  sofas  and  arm- 
chairs sit  on  the  same  Empire  document- 
inspired  carpet,  but  a  switch  from  the  old 
apartment's  yellow  walls  to  the  new  apart- 
ment's pale  pink  sets  a  more  delicate,  fem- 
inine tone:  "I  have  a  weakness  for  pink." 
confirms  Mrs.  Petrie. 

Next  door  in  the  library.  Easton  gath- 
ered China  Trade  paintings  from  all  three 
of  the  Petries'  houses  and  hung  them  as  a 
collection  on  the  red  walls.  Accented  by 
apple-green  upholstery  and  curtains,  this 
room  has  a  warmth  and  intimacy  that  is  not 
lost  on  its  owners:  '"We  almost  always  go 
there  when  we're  alone."  comments  Mrs. 
Petrie.  The  dining  room  is  covered  in  the 
same  rose  damask  as  in  the  old  apartment. 
This  room's  ceiling  is  painted,  as  was  its 
predecessor's,  but  its  design  of  rose  gar- 
lands and  birds  against  a  blue  sky  is  what 
Robert  Denning  calls  "a  more  developed 
n — very  Watteauesque." 

E  'ston  gave  the  entrance  gallery, 
above  ssical  symmetry.  Right:  In  the 

dining  oert  Denning  used  th°  same 

Lee  Jofa  i  >ask  he  applied  to  the  walls 

of  the  Pet  mer  apartment.  Again, 

he  had  the  ceil  ■    ted  with  a  blue  sky 

but  this  time  wu  ai  ds  of  roses.  An 

Empire  chandelier  i insferred  from 

the  old  library.  The  L    lis  XV  console 
is  gilt  wrought  iron  witl    a  marble  top. 
Overcurtains  are  of  Rose  Cumming  chintz. 


Thanks  to  Pauline  Boardman.  Milton 
Petrie's  bedroom  looks  suitably  masculine 
(with  the  exception  of  his  famous  collec- 
tion of  teddy  bears),  and  his  wife's  is  luxu- 
rious and  feminine — the  perfect  spot  for 
Mrs.  Petrie  to  relax  with  her  two  poodles 
and  long-haired  Chihuahua,  who  were  out 
being  groomed  during  our  visit.  "They 
spend  more  time  at  the  hairdresser  than  1 
do."  she  jokes. 

The  unorthodox  three-decorator  ar- 
rangement worked  just  as  well  the 
second  time  around — a  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Petrie's  powers  of  manage- 
ment, if  not  of  persuasion.  But  then,  as 
Denning  says.  "Carroll  is  the  ideal  client. 
She  makes  up  her  mind  and  pays  her  bills. 
And  she  likes  and  lives  with  the  results. 
What  else  can  you  ask  for1  It's  flattering." 
It  is  also  interesting  that  someone  of 
Mrs.  Petrie's  considerable  wherewithal 
would  opt  for  minimal  changes  when  she 
could  have  given  her  new  apartment  a  radi- 
cally different  look.  "It  speaks  well  of 
knowing  yourself,"  says  Denning.  "Few 
people  have  such  assurance."  It  is  an  as- 
surance, adds  Easton.  that  comes  from  ex- 
perience. "Carroll  has  seen  a  lot  of  the  real 
thing — great  houses,  great  rooms." 

Now  that  the  Petries'  New  York  base  is 
completed.  Mrs.  Petrie  is  at  work  on  her 
next  project — a  condominium  at  the 
Breakers  in  Palm  Beach.  And  after  that? 
The  tireless  southern  belle  replies.  "I  think 
I'll  take  a  rest."  * 

Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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The  unorthodox  three-decorator  arrangement  worked  just  as  well  the  second 

time  around — a  tribute  to  Carroll  Petries  powers  of  persuasion 
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For  seven  centuries  the  glorious  glass  of  Bohemia 

has  set  the  world's  standard.   By  Martin  Filler 
^       Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 
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ome  artifacts  not  only  epitomize  a  particular  moment  in 
design  history  but  also  reflect  epochs  of  political,  social, 
economic,  and  artistic  change.  Few  man-made  objects 
connect  those  themes  more  completely  than  Bohemian 
glass.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rich  natural  resources  and 
abundant  forests  of  Bohemia  (part  of  present-day  Czechoslova- 
kia) have  provided  the  raw  materials  and  fuel  for  what  became 
the  world's  most  versatile  and  wide-reaching  glass  industry.  By 
the  mid  eighteenth  century  Bohemian  glass  could  be  bought  as 
faraway  as  the  shops  of  colonial  Boston,  the  markets  of  Mexico 
City,  and  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  Schools  in  some  ob- 
scure Bohemian  hamlets  taught  up  to  a  dozen  languages  to  pre- 
pare village  boys  for  careers  in  international  trade.  Princes  and 
prelates  gave  and  received  state  presents  of  prestigious  Bohemi- 
an crystal,  which  remained  a  global  watchword  for  excellence 
until  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II. 

The  venerable  reputation  of  the  Bohemian  glass  industry  has 
long  been  eclipsed  by  other  European  manufacturers.  Now,  in  a 
country  far  more  famous  for  its  crystal  today  than  Czechoslova- 
kia, a  major  retrospective  of  seven  centuries  of  Bohemian  glass 
is  being  held.  The  exhibition  "Verres  de  Boheme,"  on  view  at 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  through  January  28,  is 
more  than  just  a  dazzling  panorama  of  antique  and  contemporary 
glass  treasures.  Rather,  over  two  hundred  examples  of  master 
craftsmanship  illuminate  a  neglected  body  of  work  rarely  seen  in 
such  depth  and  quality.  It  concentrates  only  on  the  very  best. 

As  this  exhibition  demonstrates  over  and  over  again,  the  fac- 
tory owners  of  Bohemia  were  clever,  adaptable,  and  receptive  to 
new  ideas  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  marketing  strategy  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  current  CEOs.  During  the  Renais- 
sance, the  glass  of  Murano  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  world's 
finest.  The  soda-based  Venetian  pieces  were  purer  than  the  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  potash-based  Bohemian  material.  What  bet- 
ter ploy  for  covering  up  the  imperfections  of  Bohemian  glass 
than  appropriating  and  modifying  the  dense  intertwining  gro- 
tesques and  flower,  leaf,  and  vine  motifs  used  on  the  fashionable 
Italian  glass?  The  Bohemians  eventually  found  themselves  with 
an  enduring  classic,  and  glassware  based  on  those  early  designs 
is  still  being  made  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  demand  for  novel  colors  and  rich  ornamentation  led  the 
Bohemians  to  the  frontiers  of  creativity  in  search  of  new  tech- 
niques. When  a  Prussian  glassmaker  finally  developed  a  deep- 
red  ruby  glass  during  the  1670s,  it  caused  a  sensation  and 
became  a  jealously  guarded  secret.  Within  a  decade  the  Bohemi- 
ans had  learned  the  formula  and  made  it  their  own.  True  to  form 
they  went  even  further  with  it,  creating  extravagant  Baroque 
s  swirled  with  twisting  strands  of  ruby  glass  and  gold  fili- 
esembling  ribbons  wafting    (Text  continued  on  page  160) 

Done-  .makers  have  constantly  experimented  with 

innovative  lues.  From  left:  Covered  ruby  glass  goblet  dates 

from  the  late  I     h  century  when  the  secret  Prussian  formula 
became  known  ir      ■hernia.  The  double-layer  Zwischengold 
stemmed  glass  and  an  lorial  beaker  are  both  mid  18th  century;  a 
close-fitting  gilded  linei   was  fixed  with  clear  adhesive  inside  the 
outer  glass.  Two  Baroque  glasses,  a  goblet  engraved  with  a 
portrait  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Leopold  I,  late  17th  century, 
and  goblet  with  grotesques,  1 7 1  5-20,  have  gold  and  ruby  stems. 
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e  had  scouts  looking  all  over  the 
country  for  us.  from  Montana 
to  New  Mexico.""  says  Lynda 
Guber  of  the  search  she  and  her 
husband.  Peter,  made  for  a  mountain  re- 
treat. '"Then  a  broker  in  Aspen  called  one 
day  and  said.  "You  have  to  come  up  imme- 
diately.  *  A  few  hours  later  we  were  driving 
up  this  extraordinarily  beautiful  winding 
path  to  the  ranch.  Peter  and  I  both  laughed 
because  it  was  like  the  song  'On  the  Road 
to  Mandalay.' 

One  glance  at  the  view  east  across  the 
Aspen  valley  toward  Red  Mountain  and 
the  continental  divide  was  all  it  took  to  con- 
vince the  Gubers  this  was  the  road  well  tak- 
en. Naturally  the  Gubers  named  their  new- 
ranch  Mandalay.  This  romantic  allusion  to 
a  locale  that  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  poem,  a  vaudeville  song, 
and  a  1926  silent  movie  is  appropriate  to 
the  Gubers.  Peter  Guber  is  half  of  the 
Guber-Peters  Entertainment  Co..  respon- 
sible for  producing  such  films  as  Flash- 
dance,  Rain  Man,  The  Witches  of 
Eastwick,  Gorillas  in  the  Mist,  and  Bat- 
man. The  Academy  Award-winning  part- 
nership so  impressed  the  Sony  Corporation 
when  it  bought  Columbia  Pictures  Enter- 
tainment last  year  that  47-year-old  Guber 
and  partner  Jon  Peters  were  hired  to  head 
the  studio.  Redheaded  Lynda  matches  her 
husband  stride  for  stride  in  energy .  A  deco- 
rator, former  schoolteacher,  and  educa- 
tional reform  activist,  she  is  currently 
making  her  film  debut  as  screenwriter  and 
producer  of  a  film  tentatively  titled  Spiritu- 
al Girls  on  the  March.  The  two  met  when 
they  were  students  at  Syracuse  University 
and  have  nearly  set  a  Hollywood  record 
with  24  years  of  marriage. 

In  Aspen,  a  town  that  might  more  fit- 
tingly be  called  Rockywood  for  the  pletho- 
ra of  film  folk  in  its  midst,  the  Gubers' 
presence  hardly  raises  an  eyebrow.  After 
all.  Jack  Nicholson,  Kurt  Russell,  Goldie 
Hawn.  Don  Johnson,  and  Disney  boss  Mi- 
chael Eisner  are  only  a  few  of  the  luminar- 
ies who  have  flocked  to  the  remote  valley. 
Of  course.  Aspen  has  always  been  a 

Lynda  and  Peter  Guber,  left,  trailblaze 
through  the  aspens  on  their  Colorado 
estate.  Right:  Goatskin  lampshades  hang 
from  oxen  yokes  in  the  barn  where  the 
Gubers  gather  to  play  pool  and  saddle  up 
their  horses.  Next  to  a  wall  of  chaps,  hats, 
and  saddles,  an  Alaskan  dogsled  doubles 
as  a  chaise  longue.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Aspen  on  Location 

Hotshot  producer  Peter  Guber  creates  the  ultimate  Western  movie  set 
By  Kent  Black   Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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Contractors  estimated  two  years  for  the  project,  but  Guber, 
accustomed  to  tight  schedules,  got  the  job  done  in  130  days 


boomtown.  First  there  was  silver  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  and  now  there's  gold 
in  real  estate,  retail,  and  tourism.  Guber," 
though,  dismisses  the  attractiveness  of 
glitz  at  8.000  feet.  ""Sure,  the  social  scene 
is  there  if  you  want  it.  But  we  chose  the 
ranch  for  seclusion.  At  home  in  Bel-Air  I 
sometimes  feel  that  if  I 
wind  my  watch  too  loud, 
the  neighbors  will  call  and  . 
complain.  Here  I  could  fire 
off  a  howitzer  and  no  one 
would  comment." 
The  Gubers*  transformation  of  Manda- 
lay.  in  fact,  was  like  a  sustained  artillery 
barrage.  The  house  was  bought  in  March 
1986.  Renovation  began  the  following 
month.  "'Peter  was  absolutely  determined 
that  the  ranch  be  finished  by  Labor  Day," 
says  Lynda,  still  awestruck  by  the  under- 
taking. Although  local  contractors  esti- 
mated two  years.  Guber.  accustomed  to 
tight  production  schedules,  got  the  job 
done  in  130  days. 

Just  short  of  tearing  down  the  original 
clapboard  house,  the  Gubers  enlarged  the 
foundation,  raised  the  roof,  re-sided  the 
structure  with  logs  from  Montana,  re- 
placed the  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring, 
reconfigured  rooms,  and  refloored  all 
7,200  square  feet  with  Mexican  tile  and 
wide  pine  planks  salvaged  from  a  ware- 
house in  Pennsylvania. 

Los  Angeles  interior  designer  Dayna 
Van  Kleeck.  who  acted  as  the  Gubers'  de- 
sign consultant,  traveled  all  over  the  West 
\\  uh  L\  nda  hunting  dov>  n  furniture  and  ob- 
jects. Peter  meanwhile  took  on  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  owner-builder,  and  for  a 
month  he  camped  out  in  one  small  room  of 
the  house  to  oversee  the  crucial  stages  of 
the  renovation.  "We  started  out  at  six  in 
the  morning  when  the  specialists  arrived. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  first  shift 
would  go  home  and  another  crew  of  stone- 
masons or  tilers  would  come  in  and  work 
until  nine.      {Text  continued  on  page  162) 

The  western  theme  of  the  house  unfolds 
opposite  the  front  door,  left,  where  a  cedar- 
root  table  supports  an  Indian  portrait,  a 
Pueblo  pot,  and  a  tomahawk  head.  Above 
right:  Saplings  line  the  cathedral  ceiling,  and 
Nava|o  Germantown  weavings,  blankets  by 
Beacon  and  Pendleton,  and  a  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection  fabric  on  pillows 
decorate  the  living  room,  which  is  both 
cavernous  and  cozy.  Right:  Tucked  into 
the  side  of  a  hill,  the  house  is  surrounded 
by  dramatic  views  of  the  Aspen  valley. 
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An  American  photographer  in  Paris  arranges  the  fragments  of 

his  domestic  life.    By  Edmund  White  Photographs  by  David  Seidner 
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David  Seidner  is  a  32-year-old 
American  photographer  who  has 
the  requisite  courage  and  inner 
strength  to  sec  the  world  in  bus  and 
pieces — which  is  precisely  the  way  it  is 
most  tit  die  tunc  One  definition  of  creativ- 
ity is  the  ability  to  hold  contradictions  in 
suspension,  to  postpone  our  natural  need 
for  closure  in  order  to  explore  what  is  dis- 
turbingly open-ended.  By  this  definition 
Seidner  is  one  of  the  most  powerfullj  ere 
ative  talents  around.  His  pictures  are  usual- 
ly of  fragments — bodies  glimpsed  in 
motion,  laces  broken  down  and  analyzed 
b\  mirror  shards,  figures  half  canceled  out 
by  superimposed  images. 

"I  like  to  orchestrate  accidents."  he  re- 
marks with  that  level  gaze  and  unsmiling 
expression  so  at  odds  with  his  natural  gift 
for  intimacy — and  for  antic  fun.  Tall, 
crop-haired,  blond,  broad-shouldered,  he 
has  that  slightly  uncomfortable  look  of  a 
bodyguard  put  into  a  suit,  but  in  fact  he's 
thoroughly  at  ease  in  the  international  art 
scene.  Like  his  photographs,  Seidner  him- 
self is  never  simple;  he's  bristling  with 
complexities.  For  someone  of  his  preco- 
ciousness,  for  instance,  he's  almost  shock- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  his  achievements  to 
date.  Holding  up  an  impressive  book  of  his 
photographs,  David  Seidner  (Rizzoli).  he 
hums  " '  Is  That  All  There  Is?"  Like  all  gen- 
uine artists,  he  measures  his  work  to  date 
not  against  the  competition  but  against  his 
own  potential,  which  is  daunting. 

Perhaps  to  dramatize  his  multiple  per- 
sonality, Seidner  divides  his  time  between 
two  cities.  New  York  and  Paris,  though  al- 
ways in  small  installments.  "Paris  is  calm 
next  to  New  York,"  he  says.  "It's  far  from 
the  hype.  In  Paris  I  have  a  house,  a  convert- 
ible, fresh  flowers,  and  the  luxury  of  hours 
of  quiet.  New  York  is  a  place  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. It's  also  the  best  meeting  place — the 
most  intense  concentration  of  interesting 
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David  Seidner's  living  room,  left,  has 
the  calm  of  a  theatrical  space  drained  of 
drama.  Jean-Michel  Frank  upholstered 
furniture  blends  with  an  African  stool 
and  table  and  ceramics  by  Lachenal, 
Primavera,  Clement  Massier,  and  Royal 
Copenhagen.  Right:  In  his  office,  meticulous 
order  prevails.  On  the  wall  hang  Seidner's 
exhibition  prints,  a  drawing  by  Yves 
Oppenheim,  and,  at  top  right,  a  small 
photograph  by  Irving  Penn  of  Lisa 
Fonssagnves,  a  model  of  the  forties  and 
fifties  who  is  the  subject  of  a  book 
Seidner  is  editing.  Details  see  Resources. 
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people  in  the  world.  In  New  York  you  can 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  writer,  a  doctor,  a 
painter,  a  stockbroker,  and  a  taxi  driver  all 
at  the  same  table;  whereas  Paris  is  nothing 
but  cliques — cinema,  literature,  and  no 
real  art  world.  But  if  New  York  is  exciting, 
it's  also  a  hard  place  to  work.  In  fact,  I  wish 
my  New  York  friends  lived  in  Paris. " 

Seidner's  Paris  house,  a  turn-of-the- 
century  atelier  down  a  cul-de-sac  in 
Montparnasse.  is  a  reflection  of  his 
divided  personality,  as  modern  and 
relaxed  as  America  and  as  subtle  and  re- 
fined as  France.  Although  anonymous 
from  the  outside,  it  is  richly  luminous  and 
detailed  inside.  As  soon  as  the  front  door 
opens,  the  visitor  is  greeted  by  a  daz- 
zling jumble  of  handcrafted  ceramics  from 
the  early  1900s;  just  beyond  them  is  the 
living  room,  a  dramatic  two-story  room 
softly  lit  by  the  pearl-gray  light  of  Paris. 
Like  a  stage  after  the  set  has  been  struck, 
the  room  has  the  calm  of  a  theatrical  space 
drained  of  drama.  The  green  walls,  back- 
drops for  so  many  of  Seidner's  photographs, 
are,  as  he  would  say,  "narrative" — sug- 
gestive of  forgotten  stories,  like  an  old 
billboard  fluttering  with  layered  posters. 
The  melancholy  is  intensified  by  an 
old  wood  ladder  posed  against  one  wall, 
as  though  the  stagehand  had  just  gone 
out  for  a  coffee  break. 

"When  I  bought  this  place."  Seidner 
says,  "it  was  a  dance  studio.  I've  even  kept 
a  few  of  the  full-length  ballet  mirrors.  Of 
course  I  had  to  redo  everything  else — 
plumbing,  wiring,  floors,  walls — but  I 
wanted  to  end  up  with  something  that  felt 
old  and  lived  in.  I  prefer  sketches  to  fin- 
ished paintings  and  ruins  to  intact  build- 
ings." The  walls  were  built  up  by  trial  and 
error  with  layers  of  spackling  compound 
applied  with  a  spatula.  The  narrative  look 
was  helped  along  by  the  roughness  of  the 
original  walls.  The  wood  plank  floors  re- 
semble ship  decking  after  it's  been  sun- 
bleached,  again  a  look  that  was  carefully 
contrived.  Seidner  streaked  them  with 
white  wood  stain,  then  sealed  them. 

On  this  stage  Seidner  has  placed  exqui- 
sitely anonymous  furniture  by  Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank  who — nearly  fifty  years  after  he 
committed  suicide  in  New  York  (to  which. 
as  a  Jew,  he'd  tied  the  Nazis  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war) — remains  the  reigning  spirit  of 
French  interior  design.  The  Frank  dining 
room  chairs,  which  Seidner  spotted  at  a 
flea  market,  are  covered  in  a  dull  orange — 


■  he  photographer,  above,  caught  in 
a  moment  of  stillness.  Left:  One  of 
Seidner's  signature  prints  through 
painted  glass.  Below:  A  somber  dining 
room  relieved  by  wit;  the  table  looks 
hewn  from  oak  but  is  concrete 
and  fiberglass.  Unearthed  at  a  flea 
market,  Jean-Michel  Frank  dining 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  what  Seidner 
insists  is  Pompeian  red  fabric. 


Abalone  spoons  on  a  leafy  dish,  top.  Top  right:  A  carefully  arranged  still 
life.  Right:  The  nearly  monastic  bedroom  with  stark  wood  paneling  after  Jean- 
Michel  Frank  and  a  Noguchi  lamp.  Above:  A  tableau  shot  in  Seidner's  studio 
when  he  was  preparing  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  de  la  Mode. 
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"I  wanted  something  that 
felt  old  and  lived  in. 
I  prefer  sketches  to  finished 
paintings  and  ruins 
to  intact  buildings9' 
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a  Pompeian  red.  he  insists.  The  dinint. 
room  table,  which  looks  carved  out  of  mas- 
sive oak.  is  actually  a  concrete  and  fiber- 
glass piece  rescued  from  an  arty  junk  shop. 

Also  found  in  a  flea  market  were  a  paiil 
of  chairs  carved  out  of  real  elm  tree  trunks.  I 
Seidner  obtained  the  Frank  sofa  b\  trading  i 
some  of  his  photos  with  decorator  Jacques! 
Grange.  The  ceramics,  most  of  them  Royall 
Copenhagen,  have  beautiful  patinas  that! 
allude  to  the  walls.  For  all  its  look  of  poetic 
decay,  however,  the  house  is  rigorously  J 
organized,  as  a  visit  to  the  meticulously  ( 
neat  office  on  the  balcony  reveals. 

Seidner  is  multitalented.  As  a  teen-1 
ager.  he  worked  for  a  Los  Angeles! 
furniture  designer,  then  moved,  tol 
New  York  and  took  up  fashion — *'ll 
change  cities  the  way  other  people  change  I 
shirts."  He  keeps  copious  journals  and 
writes  regularly  for  Bomb.  He  exhibited 
his  sculptures  before  he  ever  showed  pho- 
tos. But  his  first  love  was  photography.  j 
and  it  remains  his  governing  passion.  At 
age  fourteen  he  had  already  begun  to  pho-f 
tograph  at  school.  "The  camera  is  like  a  J 
beard  or  sunglasses — it  permits  anonym-,] 
uy."  he  explains.  Anonymity  suited  thej 
naturally  shy  youngster. 

Seidner  took  his  first  fragmented  photo  j 
when  he  went  out  to  interview  and  shoot 
avant-garde  composer  John  Cage  and  had 
only  a  telephoto  lens  for  a  full-length  por-l 
trait.  Improvising  quickly,  he  took  five  dif- 
ferent  shots  of  Cage  from  head  to  toe  which  ( 
he  assembled  later — a  perfect  homage  to  a- 
composer  whose  music  incarnates  the  prirf-  't 
ciple  of  randomness. 

When  he  was  nineteen.  Seidner  came  to } 
Paris  to  visit,  but  he  stayed  to  study  art  his-  J 
tory  and  literature.  "My  first  day  here  l| 
was  flabbergasted  by  the  crumbling  walls. '; 
the  flaking  paint,  the  half-effaced  narra- 
tives that  suggested  murders,  births,  in- 
trigues.*' By  the  time  he  was  21,  he'd  had 
his  lust  Paris  (Text  continued  on  page  162)\ 

M\  dazzling  array  of  turn-of-the-century 
vases  inlaid  with  broken  ceramics  fill 
Seidner's  entryway,  left.  The  style  is 
known  as  pique-assiette  (freeloader), 
which  here  puns  on  the  term's  original 
meaning,  "stealing  from  a  plate." 
Opposite:  The  remnants  of  a  dance 
studio — ballet  mirrors  sans  barre — haunt 
the  dining  room.  Playing  with  the  illusion 
of  romantic  neglect,  Seidner  built  the 
walls  with  layers  of  spackling  compound 
to  create  the  expressive  surface  that's 
often  the  backdrop  for  his  photographs. 
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"hillips  Hath.iv; ;      bove,  steals  home 

after  a  day  of  auction  house  dealings. 

Right:  In  the  living  room  a  Biedermeier- 

mspired  sofa  and  paisley-upholstered  club 

chair  by  Hathaway 's  decorators.  M  Group. 


I  meant  this  to  be  a  nocturnal  cocoon,  a 
place  where  I  could  come  at  night  and 
be  far  away  from  New  York.*'  says 
Phillips  Hathaway,  reclining  on  a 
chintz-covered  Louis  XVI  canape  in  his 
Park  Avenue  apartment.  "It  was  not  meant 
to  be  lived  in  during  the  day." 

Although  the  inspiration  came  from  Pa- 
risian apartments  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, the  place  feels  more  like  a  gentleman's 
rooms  in  London's  Albany.  True,  there  are 
significant  French  elements  to  these 
rooms:  the  canape,  a  nineteenth-century 
architectural  drawing  by  Paul  Lebret.  a 
Louis  XVI  secretaire  a  abattant.  and  a 
Charles  X  daybed.  But  there  is  also  a  play- 
fulness at  work  here  that  seems  far  too 
eclectic  for  a  punctilious  Parisian  abode. 

In  fact,  the  curious,  droll,  and  ludicrous 
abound,  like  the  sophisticated  contents  of  a 
toy  chest.  Offsetting  the  seriousness  of  the 
secretaire,  for  example,  is  a  Scottish  salm- 
on painting;  nearby,  an  unupholstered  Ital- 
ian Rococo  stool  with  goat  legs,  which 
looks  like  a  truncated  animal,  has  its  ex- 
posed spine  covered  with  a  black-lacquer 
tray  on  which,  fittingly,  rests  a  volume  ti- 
tled Legendary  Parties,  1922-1972.  Such 
items  as  the  1914  silver  writing  tray  with 
Mickey  Mouse  pens,  the  huge  green  mar- 
ble foot  by  the  fireplace,  and  the  butter 
churn  by  the  door  holding  ceremonial 
swords,  walking  sticks,  and  $10  umbrellas 
bring  together  three  centuries  to  produce 
an  effect  that  is  uniquely  1990. 

Known  as  Pete.  34-year-old  Hathaway, 
who  is  vice  president  of  Sotheby's  Europe- 
an furniture  division,  found  the  apartment 
four  years  ago  with  the  help  of  Sotheb\  's 
International  Realty's  Lee  Thaw.  What  he 
was  looking  tor.  Hathaway  admits,  was 
"something  decidedly  grander" — some- 
thing that  no  doubt  could  accommodate  his 
six-foot  five-inch  frame,  a  stature  accentu- 
ated by  his  imperious  posture  and  what  in 
the  South  is  called  "big  hair."  The  first 
time  he  saw  the  three  rooms  was  "like 
walking  into  a  suite  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in 
1955."  he  says,  dismissing  "hideous"  as 
too  equivocal  a  description.  "There  was 
this  fake  gold-flecked  Louis  XV  boiserie 
and  a  white  grand  piano  in  here  and  nothing 
but  a  harpsichord  in  the  library,"  recalls 
Hathaway,  lighting  a  cigarette  with  his 
horn-encased  lighter  and  gesturing  around 
the  living  room.  "Still,  it  would  have  tak- 
en an  idiot  not  to  see  the  potential." 

Although  lie  knew  what  he  wanted. 
Hathaw  a\  was  less  certain  about  how  to  so 
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The  Phillips  Collection 

Sotheby's  French  furniture  expert  Phillips  Hathaway  lives  among  the  finds  of  a  lifetime 

By  Kent  Black   Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
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about  it.  so  he  called  on  M  Group,  a  part- 
nership of  architect  Hermes  Mallea  and 
decorator  Carey  Maloney,  the  latter  o\' 
whom  Hathaway  had  first  met  in  the  early 
1980s  when  they  shared  an  office  at  Chris- 
tie's. The  room  was  so  small,  says  Ma- 
loney, that  "ifwe  leaned  back  in  our  chairs 
at  the  same  time,  we'd  bump  heads." 

Since  the  apartment  was  not  as  grand  as 
Hathaway  wanted.  M  Group  took  steps  to 
enhance  its  dimensions  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Uneven  beams  were  sheathed  and 
supported  by  pilasters,  which  also  created 
a  consistent  aesthetic.  South-facing  win- 
dows blocked  by  a  high  rise  were  turned 
into  shallow  closets,  the  doors  covered 
with  squares  of  distressed  glass.  This  en- 
larging effect  was  duplicated  on  either  side 
of  the  pocket  doors  leading  into  the  library/ 
dining  room.  Since  Hathaway  wanted  the 
walls  to  have  a  Mediterranean  feeling,  M 
Group  hired  Jean  Charles  Dicharry  to  paint 
a  light  green  glaze;  the  result  looks  as  if  a 
century  of  rain  has  washed  out  the  original 
paint.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  new 
touch,  however,  is  the  faux  mahogany  in 
the  library,  bedroom,  and  bathroom.  The 
Texas-born  Maloney  wasn't  satisfied  that 
the  faux  just  be  good;  his  rule  is  that  "it  has 
to  look  better  than  the  real  thing." 

M  Group's  most  important  contribu- 
tion, acknowledges  Hathaway,  was  its 
ability  to  deal  with  the  fact  that,  as  he  says. 


he  has  never  been  able  to  part  with  a  single 
thing  he'd  collected:  "Luckily,  I  had  them 
to  act  as  editors." 
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dmits  Maloney,  "When  most  cli- 
ents call  up  and  tell  you  they  have 
just  bought  a  new  chair,  you  groan 
.or  cross  yourself.  When  Pete  calls 
to  say  he  just  bought  a  new  chair,  you  can't 
wait  to  see  it."  Asked  about  the  less  plea- 
surable aspects  of  working  with  Hatha- 
way, the  decorator  drawls  diplomatically. 
"Many  of  our  clients  are  collectors  or  in- 
volved with  businesses  such  as  Sotheby's, 
so  when  they  don't  like  something,  they 
don't  say,  'I'm  not  sure,'  they  say,  'Good 
God,  I  wouldn't  put  that  in  a  doghouse. ' 

Maryland-born  Hathaway  was  influ- 
enced early  on  by  the  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture  collected  by  his  parents 
and  their  parents.  Many  of  his  earliest  ac- 
quisitions— soldier  prints  given  to  him  by 
his  father — now  hang  throughout  the 
apartment,  "though  most  of  them  are 
stuffed  into  the  closet,"  he  says  with  a 
laugh.  These  prints,  as  well  as  six  others 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  an  eighteenth- 
century  chief  constable's  tole  hatbox, 
and  a  gaucho's  belt  studded  with  silver 
coins,  add  a  decidedly  martial  flavor  to 
the  proceedings. 

Hathaway 's  flair  for  collecting  emerged 
precociously  (Text  continued  on  page  160) 


Wfilliam  IV  chairs  surround  an  Empire  center  table  in  the  library/dining 
room,  right,  where  Hathaway 's  childhood  collection  of  19th-century  soldier 

prints  and  nautical  scenes  line  the  walls.  Both  the  mirror  and  daybed 

are  Charles  X.  Below:  A  Louis  XVI  fruitwood  secretaire  is  topped  with  a 

19th-century  English  tole  hatbox  and  a  Scottish  painting  of  a  fish. 
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Some  architects  are  not  very  person- 
al." sniffs  Frederic  Schwartz,  turn- 
ing up  his  nose  in  professional 
disdain.  The  37-year-old  architect  is 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  high-profile  brethren  in  the  architec- 
tural community  have  adopted  a  one-style- 
fits-all  approach  to  design  which 
effectively  ensures  that  your  house  will 
look  like  m\  house  and  that  our  house  will 
look  like  their  house. 

To  Schwartz  this  is  worse  than  an  aes- 
thetic shame:  it's  a  missed  architectural  op- 
portunity. He  and  his  partner.  Ross 
Anderson,  have  built  their  reputations  on 
an  entirely  different  foundation.  They  be- 
lieve there  are  as  many  styles  as  there  are 
clients,  as  many  solutions  as  there  are 
problems,  and  that  the  architect's  job  is  to 
serve  as  matchmaker.  "'We  are  very  per- 
sonal." announces  Schwartz,  and  he  and 
Anderson  have  the  portfolio  to  prove  it. 
Their  funky  neon-lit  Mexican  restaurant  in 
Manhattan's  Tudor  City  looks  virtually 
nothing  like  their  sleek  corporate  offices 
for  Finlandia  vodka  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
and  neither  could  ever  be  confused  with  the 
contemporary  variation  on  the  classic 
Shingle  Style  cottage  the  partners  just  fin- 
ished in  East  Hampton.  What  this  means, 
as  you  may  have  deduced,  is  that  your 
house  needn't  look  at  all  like  my  house. 

Even  by  Schwartz's  standards,  the 
apartment  he  recently  completed  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West  is  decidedly  more  personal 
than  most.  Quirky  and  idiosyncratic,  flam- 
boyant and  brazen,  this  is  one  house  that 
can  be  safely  classified  sui  generis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  architect,  the  stimulus  for 
this  unabashed  individuality  came  from  a 
very  private,  though  spirited,  young  man 
in  his  mid  twenties  who  was  looking  for 
considerably  more  than  simple  residential 
accommodation  for  himself,  his  bearded 
collie,  and  his  37  chairs. 

"A  wonderful  client  is  a  wonderful 
thing."  says  Schwartz.  "And  this  client 
was  unbelievably  wonderful."  By  that  the 

room  a  custom  V'Soske 
carpet.  -d  after  a  map  of  Manhattan 

gives  exuberant  punch  to  the 

floor  that  cc  :!  leaded-glass  doors,  an 
extended  quo  >n  from  Italo  Calvino's 
Invisible  Cities,  .  -ious  2-D  garden 

of  overscale  sten*.  s  give  to  the 

walls.  The  two  tubula.  >nd  cane 

chairs  are  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  and  the 
black  wood  armchair  is  by  Gernt  Thomas 
Rietveld.  All  three  are  1920s  originals. 
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sight  nothing  seems  to  resemble  Eudoxia  lea 
s  design  of  that  carpet,  laid  out  in  symmetrical 
i  Whose  patterns  are  repeated  along  straight  and 
lines,  interwoven  with  brilliantly  colored  spires 
■et.t.on  that  can  be  followed  throughout  the 
Bur  it  you  can  pause  and  examine  it 
I  become  convinced  that  each  place  in  the 
Orresponds  to  a  place  in  the  city  and  all  the 

ined  in  rhe  city  arc  included  in  the  design, 
rding  ro  their  true  relationship,  which 
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he  hustle,  rhe  throngs. 
nfusion,  the  mules' 
smell  is  what  is 
you  grasp; 
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terrical 
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»u  recognize  the 
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seeking  in  a  crimson  or  indigo  or 
I  which,  in  a  wide  loop,  brings  you  to 
ure  that  is  your  real  destination.  Every 
>tnpares  rhe  carper's  immobile 
his  own  image  of  rhe  city,  an  anguish  of 
h  can  find,  concealed  among  the 
cr,  the  story  of  his  life,  rhe  tv 

Italo  Calvino,  Invisible  Cities,  pg.  % 
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Architect  Frederic  Schwartz 
left  no  surface  untouched 
in  the  Central  Park  West 
apartment  of  a  young  collector 
By  Charles  Gandee 
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The  Writing  on  the  Wall 
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In  the  bedroom,  left, 

Schwartz  added  a  sprightly 

Formica  ColorCore  television 

cabinet  of  his  own  design. 

Resting  on  the  Barcelona 

table  from  Knoll  International 

is  Ettore  Sottsass's  1982 

Mizar  vase  for  Memphis.  The 

owner's  noteworthy  collection 

of  modern  and  contemporary 

furniture  classics  includes,  in 

the  living  room,  above  and 

right,  pieces  by  Alvar  Aalto, 

Isamu  Noguchi,  Mies  van  der 

Rohe,  Robert  Venturi,  and 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  among 

countless  others.  Fabrics 

are  from  Clarence  House. 

Details  see  Resources. 


"A  wonderful  client 

is  a  wonderful  thing, ' 

says  architect  Schwartz. 

"And  this  client  was 

unbelievably  wonderful'' 
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/\  frieze  courtesy  of  Italo  Calvino 
encircles  the  stenciled  dining  area, 
above,  where  Schwartz's  Skyscraper 
chair  presides  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Robert  Venturi  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  supplied  the  other 
chairs.  The  dinnerware  is  from  Swid 
Powell.  Opposite:  Ettore  Sottsass's 
1981  Casablanca  cabinet  for  Memphis 
anchors  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Below:  In  the  library  a  Mondnan- 
style  wall  pattern  adds  colorful 
counterpoint  to  ebonized  ash  book- 
cases. Robert  Venturi  chair  for  Knoll. 


architect  means  that  his  client  came  well 
prepared,  not  only  with  an  adequate  budget 
but  with  a  sophisticated  visual  sense  he  had 
cultivated  at  Harvard  and  was  eager  to  nur- 
ture at  home.  In  other  words.  Schwartz's 
client  viewed  the  renovation  of  his  apart- 
ment not  merely  as  an  adventure  in  the  do- 
mestic arts  but  as  an  adventure  in  the 
decorative  arts. 

As  an  obvious  point  of  departure, 
Schwartz  began  with  the  notewor- 
thy collection  of  furniture  his  cli- 
ent began  assembling  at  age  seven- 
teen— mostly  chairs  by  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  twentieth-century  design.  Al- 
though many  are  familiar  classics,  these 
are  not  garden-variety  "licensed"  repro- 
ductions but  originals — with  a  smattering 
of  even  rarer  prototypes — that  span  the  de- 
cades from  Gerrit  Thomas  Rietveld's  de 
Stijl  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Bauhaus  to 
Robert  Venturi 's  Postmodernism  and  Et- 
tore Sottsass's  Memphis.  "Even  though 
these  are  museum-quality  pieces." 
Schwartz  explains,  "this  is  an  apartment. 
not  a  museum."  So  rather  than  opt  for  a 
minimalist  eallen   installation  o\  white 


walls,  wood  floors,  track  lighting,  and  lit- 
tle else.  Schwartz  took  a  livelier  tack  that 
engages  the  collection  and  the  apartment  in 
what  he  calls  a  "dialogue." 

Before  he  could  prepare  the  prewar 
apartment  to  hold  its  own  in  the  anticipated 
conversation,  Schwartz  felt  it  necessary 
first  to  return  the  rooms  to  their  original 
middle-class  respectability.  Moldings, 
cornices,  and  other  traditional  details  were 
meticulously  preserved,  restored,  or, 
where  necessary,  re-created  in  a  low-pro- 
file effort  at  continuity  that  he  dubs  " in- 
visible architecture."  The  sole  change  in 
the  layout  was  the  reconfiguration  of  a 
maze  of  garret-size  service  rooms  into  one 
large  open  dining  and  kitchen  space.  Oth- 
erwise.  everything  is  again  as  it  was  in 
1910 — except,  of  course,  for  Schwartz's 
contribution  to  the  dialogue,  a  showstop- 
ping  decorative  overlay  that  engulfs  nearly 
every  surface  in  this  once  sleepy  two-bed- 
room apartment. 

It  is  rare,  even  by  contemporary  stan- 
dards, for  an  architect  to  indulge  himself  in 
so  spirited  an  outburst  of  creative  energy. 
Perhaps  Schwartz  was  inspired  by  his 
open-minded  (Text  continued  on  page  162) 
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Knight  in  Ireland 

01  da  FitzGerald  writes  about  life  in  the  family  castle  with  her  husband, 
the  Knight  of  G I'm.    Photographs  by  Thibault J eanson 
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ne  of  a  series 

of  Gothic  lodges  built 

in  the  1820s  by  John 

Fraonceis  FitzGerald,  v 

an  ancestor  of  the 

.  resent  Knight  of  Glin, 

I  overlooks  the  estuary 

of  the  River  Shannon. 

Right:  In  the  castle's 

•lue  Crown  Bedroom, 

decorated  c.  1770,  an 

Adam-style  Irish  arm- 

lair  has  been  covered 


Everyone  who  ha>  lived  in  Glin  Cas- 
tle in  Conn!  i  imerick  appears  to 
have  been  consumed  by  a  passion- 
ate attachment  to  the  place.  When 
m\  husband  and  I  moved  into  the  many- 
windowed  battlemented  castle — built  by 
his  ancestoi  the  24th  Knight  of  Glin  in  the 
1780s —  I  soon  discovered  that  this  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Shannon  would 
always  be  mv  greatest  rival  for  mv  hus- 
band's affections.  Some  living  force  from 
the  past  has  been  earned  through  without  a 
break  to  the  present,  and  it  seems  to  bring 
hack  things — and  people — that  belong. 

The  castle's  "sugar  icing"  battlements 
and  its  "toy  fort"  Gothic  lodges  were  add- 
ed in  the  1820s  bv  the  Knight  ol  Glin's 
dashing  son  and  heir.  John  Fraunceis  Fitz- 
Gerald  (known  locally  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Women  for  his  amorous  exploits).  Myth 
and  folklore  have  surrounded  all  the  he- 
reditary "fairy-tale"  Knights  of  Glin  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  though  this  cadet 
branch  of  the  Norman  Geraldines  was  in- 
variably on  the  losing  side  of  the  battles  it 
fought.  Alter  supporting  then  kinsman  the 
earl  of  Desmond  in  his  unsuccessful  fight 
against  the  English,  their  original  castle — 
of  which  onlv  a  stump  remains — was  laid 
seige  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  soldiers.  As  if 
to  prove  this  ancient  Irish  lamilv  could  still 
hold  its  head  high  among  the  mushrooming 
English  nobility  and  gentry  who  had 
usurped  their  lands  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Glin  Castle  rose  proudly  from  its 
foundation,  a  lone  symbol  of  the  fading 
Gaelic  way  of  life.  Ironically,  it  is  Glin  that 
remains  intact  today  while  the  splendid 
mansions  built  to  satisfy  the  ascendancy's 
colonial  ambitions  lie  strewn  around  the 
whole  of  County  Limerick  as  ruined  hulks. 
Glin  Castle  is  not  a  decorator's  dream. 
Never  completely  done  over,  it  is  instead  a 
house  that  has  gradually  grown  together, 
room  bv  room,  to  become  a  living  page  out 

f\.  sporting  scene  by  Desportes  and 
'jncy  gilt  sconces  are  placed  above  a 
l  3th  century  Irish  mantelpiece  in  the 
g  ''oom,  above  right.  Right:  Neo- 
Jacobc       cak  dining  room  furniture  was 
ordered         n  London  in   1830  by  John 
Fraunceis  I       -      •    [d,  whose  portrait  hangs 
to  the  righ,  of  the  door.  Above  the  mantel 
is  Jean-Baptis>.    van  Loo's  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Willes,  a  forebear  of  Olda  FitzGerald. 
Opposite  above:  A  serond-floor  hallway 
displays  family  mementc      Opposite 
below:  In  the  entrance  h  M  a  Neoclassical 
ceiling,  c.   1780,  retains  its  original  colors. 
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of  the  history  of  Irish  artists  and  craftsmen. 
The  powerful  and  beautiful  eighteenth- 
century  mahogany  tables  and  chairs  that 
have  gathered  around  our  household  are 
carved  with  such  an  extraordinarily  vivid 
animal-like  quality  one  almost  expects 
them  to  walk  aw  ay  emitting  low  grunts  and 
growls.  Ever\  wall  is  plastered  with  paint- 
ings of  Irish  subjects  by  Irish  painters  like 
a  foreign  envelope  with  stamps:  some 
of  these  we  have  brought  from  places 
a.,  far  away  as  New  South  Wales  and  Van- 
couver Island.  Since  the  diaspora  of  the 
hated  Anglo-Irish  landlord  class  brought 
the  dispersal  and  rejection  of  their  cul- 
ture, it  is  only  now  that  Irish  works  of 
art  they  commissioned  are  be«inninti  to 
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/V  bust  of  Milton,  left,  surmounts  a 
bookcase  in  the  library.  Above:  Ceiling 

plasterwork  in  the  entrance  hall 
includes  insignia  of  the  24th  Knight  of 

Glin.  Right:  An  engraving  after  a 

Susannah  Drury  gouache  of  the  Giant's 

Causeway  serves  as  a  backdrop  to  a 

grouping  of  Thai  and  Chinese  objects. 

Below  left:  A  wooden  birdcage  lantern 

illuminates  the  back  stairwell.  Below: 

Oswald  Birley's  1911  painting 

of  Countess  Annesley  in  the  library. 

Below  right:  A  lodge  turret. 


Never  completely 

done  over,  the  castle 

has  grown  together 

room  by  room 
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be  appreciated  in  their  native  country. 

"When  the  sk\  is  blue  and  the  river  is 
blue."  1  brightly  tell  one  of  my  friends  as 
we  walk  around  the  house  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale  blowing  up  from  the  estuary,  "you 
can't  imagine  what  a  beautiful  view  it  is 
across  the  water  to  County  Clare."  My 
friend  clearly  doesn't  believe  me.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  myself  as  the  gray  wind- 
lashed  waves  of  the  river  are  only  just  visi- 
ble through  the  mist  and  rain.  Hurrying 
into  the  gleaming  hall  through  chaste  gray 
stone  pillars  under  a  butterfly-shaped  fan- 
light, we  shut  and  bolt  the  door  behind  us. 
Instinctively  1  listen  for  the  sound  of  a  door 
knocker,  though  none  exists — due  to  the 
eerie  tradition  that  three  knocks  bv  an  in- 


visible  hand  herald  a  death  in  the  family. 

Four  soaring  Corinthian  eolumns  sup- 
port a  ceiling  whieh  still  has  the  original 
paintwork  of  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
An  Irish  harp,  a  French  horn,  wheat 
sheaves,  spidery  vines,  and  a  wild  boar 
dance  in  delieate  plasterwork  against  an 
apple-green  ground.  Tall  windows  flood 
the  room  with  light,  and  the  double  Hying 
stairease  leads  up  to  a  Venetian  window 
framed  by  a  cornucopia  of  plaster  flowers. 
Sometimes,  standing  here  with  my  hand  on 
the  inlaid  wood  of  the  stair  rail  in  the  im- 
mense peace  of  this  great  house,  I  feel  cer- 
tain now  will  be  the  time  I  see  a  ghost,  but 
all  that  greets  me  is  the  tapping  of  roses  on 
the  windowpane  and  the  rustling  of  the 


Staffordshire  pottery,  left,  on  a 
mantel  carved  in  Dublin  in  the   1780s  by 
Pietro  Bossi.  Above:  FitzGerald  crests 
on  a  chairback  in  the  entrance  hall. 
Right:  A  painted  English  chair  in  the 
drawing  room.  Below  left:  The  garden 
room  holds  1 9th-century  Wedgwood 
pottery.  Below:  The  grotesque  mask 
on  a  table  is  a  hallmark  of  18th-century 
Irish  cabinetwork.  Below  right:  Prints 
of  Olda  FitzGerald's  judicial  ancestors 
preside  over  a  Coalport  tea  set. 


One  almost  expects  the 
animal-like  tables 

to  walk  aivay 
emitting  low  growls 
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wind  in  the  Pinus  radiata  as  it  drops  pine 
needles  gently  onto  the  lawn  below. 

Upstairs,  the  bedrooms  each  have  a 
dressing  room  and  bathroom  to  match. 
Rugs  cover  the  wall-to-wall  carpets;  com- 
fortingly plump  chint/.-covered  beds  sit  be- 
side chaise  longues  and  pretty  rosy-painted 
Victorian  china  wash  sets.  The  huge  old- 
fashioned  baths  deliver  piping  hot  water 
from  their  brass  taps,  while  fluffy  white 
towels  air  on  the  warm  pipes. 

Our  season  lasts  from  April  to  October. 
During  that  time,  we  entertain  a  wealth  of 
visitors  interested  in  Irish  decorative  arts. 
Some  come  to  dine  and  stay  the  night;  oth- 
ers, perhaps  enthusiasts  from  the  Art  Insti- 
tute o\  Chicago  or  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
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the  Blue  Bedroom  is  hung 

with  an  early  19th  century 

glazed  chintz  discovered  in 

London.  Alongside  the  plain 

footboard  is  a  curvaceous 

Victorian  daybed  upholstered 

in  a  Cowtan  &  Tout  Bowood 

chintz.  The  washstand  set 

is  English  pottery.  Below 

right:  Battlements  added  in 

♦-the  1 9th  century  give  a 

medieval  air  to  the  castle's 

classically  symmetrical  south 

facade.  Details  see  Resources. 


Garden,  join  us  for  toasts  laid  out  on  om 
dining  room  tabic.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  gay  .  albeit  rather  wooden,  portraits 
(it  m\  husband's  ancestors  gaze  curiously 
down  .it  the  flowers  we  bank  on  the  side- 
board, against  the  glowing  crimson  walls. 
All  is  peace  and  composure  in  the  drawing 
room  where  we  have  our  coffee.  A  hand- 
kerchief-size Aubusson  lies  in  front  of  the 
delicate  Bossi  chimneypiece  beneath  cir- 
clets of  pale  green  leaves  enclosing  an  oval 
of  blue  feathers  on  the  ceiling.  All  around 
the  room  faded  prim  Anglo-Irish  ladies  sit 
up  straight  with  hands  folded  demurely  in 
their  laps,  staring  blankly  out  of  gilded 
frames.  Their  faces  give  no  clue  to  the 
hearts  that  once  beat  so  proudly  beneath 
blue  bodices  and  white  fichus. 

Through  the  library,  as  a  gilded  mir- 
ror glows  dimly  against  the  Prus- 
sian blue  of  the  wall ,  the  contents  of 
the  Sheraton-style  bookcase  pro- 
vide the  ideal  refuge  on  a  wet  afternoon. 
Out  through  the  secret  door  in  the  book- 
case, one  travels  across  the  back  hall  and 
into  the  smoking  room,  a  dovelike  and  in- 
imitable gray  with  great  mirrors  reflecting 
the  company  gathered  within.  The  elabo- 
rate brasses  around  the  grate  sparkle  in  the 
firelight.  Conversation  flows,  and  crystal 
glasses  of  palest  Irish  whiskey  encourage 
professors  to  indiscretions. 

Hurry  up  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor  and 
the  largest  and  best  country  house  nursery 
in  the  world.  Dolls  and  teddy  bears  are 
piled  on  the  window  seats,  the  fireguard 
has  a  double  rail  for  airing  nappies,  and  the 
huge  toy  cupboard  has  shelves  of  old-fash- 


ioned children's  books.  I  alwas 
stay  here  gazing  out  over  the  gardi 
low,  crooked  castellated  farm  b 
slightly  blurred  by  the  trails  of  smoke  idly 
drifting  up  from  kitchen  chimneys.  On  the 
other  side  of  a  gray  stone  wall  is  a  huge  and 
noble  kitchen  garden.  A  headless  marble 
Ariadne  chained  to  her  rock  in  a  rustic  tem- 
ple stands  near  acres  of  vegetables  and 
herbs  edged  by  cascading  sweet  peas  and  a 
cutting  border  for  the  house. 

If  we  decide  to  leave  the  nursery,  a  small 
door  in  a  pink  passage  will  open  to  let  us 
enter  the  strange  underwater  luminous 
world  of  empty  rooms  and  attics.  Up  the 
ladder  steps,  we  can  throw  open  the  sky- 
light— lo  and  behold,  with  a  rush  of  air  we 
are  on  the  roof.  By  now  a  miracle  has  oc- 
curred: the  storm  clouds  have  vanished  and 
the  rain  has  stopped.  Although  the  weather 
often  plays  this  game  of  nerves  with  me,  it 
can  seldom  resist  the  final  curtain  call.  As 
the  blue  ceiling  of  the  sky  stretches  away  to 
the  distant  Galway  hills,  the  steel  ribbon  of 
the  Shannon  snakes  its  way  to  Limerick 
and  beyond.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
golden  gorse  brightens  the  irregular  fields 
of  County  Clare.  I  heave  a  secret  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  my  earlier  words  can  now  be  seen 
to  be  true:  it  is  a  beautiful  view.  With  this 
sudden  gift,  I  forbear  to  boast.  * 

Editor:  Amicia  de  Moubray 

The  castle  is  available  for  rental  or  overnight 
.slaws.  Contact  Glin  Castle,  Glin,  County  Lim- 
erick. Ireland;  (68)  34173.  Fax  (68)  34364.  An 
exhibition,  "Vanishing  Irish  Country  Houses' ' 
(Feb.  10-Mar.  II).  is  being  presented  by  the 
Society  of  the  Four  Arts.  Four  Arts  Plaza.  Palm 
Beach.  Fl  334X0;  (407)655-7226. 
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Oyer  the  Top 

The  latest  redesign  of  the  Mercedes  SL 
convertible  stops  traffic 
By  Pilar  Viladas 


In  Los  Angeles,  as  everyone  knows,  you  are  what  you  drive.  I  had 
never  given  this  maxim  much  thought,  as  I  considered  myself  a 
modest  person  who  drove  a  modest  car.  But  when  I  test-drove  a 
1990  Mercedes-Benz  SL  two  months  before  its  American  debut,  I 
was  forced  to  reassess  my  position  because  for  one  brief  heady  week 
I  was  queen  of  the  road. 

Total  strangers  stopped  me  at  red  lights.  "Did  you  get  that  in  Eu- 
rope?" one  woman  inquired  knowingly  as  she  emerged  from  her 
own  Mercedes.  I  was  quizzed  on  the  car's  particulars  by  everyone 
from  Japanese  executives  to  gas  station  attendants — all  of  whom,  it 
seemed,  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  see  this  car. 

But  then  so  had  Mercedes-Benz;  the  new  SL  is  the  first  ma- 
jor redesign  of  the  company's  renowned  convertible  in  eighteen 
years.  Beginning  as  an  offshoot  of  the  legendary  300SL  Gull 
Wing  in  1954,  the  car  commenced  its  second  generation  run  in  1963 
with  the  280SL,  the  roadster  with  the  removable  "pagoda"  roof. 
The  third  generation,  which  started  with  the  1972  350SL  and  fin- 
ished last  year  with  the  560SL,  was  a  smash  hit — over  230,000 
cars  were  sold  worldwide.  So  how  did  Mercedes  improve  on  a 

winner?  The  two  new  versions 
of  the  SL— the  300  (with  a 
228-horsepower,  24-valve  in- 
line six-cylinder  engine  and 
choice  of  five-speed  auto- 
matic or  manual  transmission) 
and  the  500  (322  horses.  32- 
valve  V-8  automatic  four- 
speed  transmission)  bring 
1990s  refinements  in  design. 
performance,  comfort,  and 
safety  to  the  venerable  line. 

On  the  outside  the  new  SL  is 
aggressi vely  ae rod y  n a m  i c . 
with  integrated  headlights  and 
taillightsand  a  sicv;  ig  compact  roof.  (Every  SL  has  both  an 

electronically  operated  ,oft-top  and  a  removable  aluminum  hard- 
top. )  On  the  inside,  two  microprocessors  and  an  onboard  diagnostic 
system  keep  both  car  and  driver  purring  happily.  The  new  SL  is 


id,  steeply  sloping 
:  0  ■  ..  a  compact  roof, 

and  inc.:  i    headlights  and 

taillights    •  -irt  of 

the  Mercedes  li  ^ressively 

aerodynamic  new  c        n. 


The  Mercedes-Benz  SL's  profile  is 
equally  sleek  topless,  above,  or  with 
the  removable  hardtop  in  place, 
bottom.  Below:  The  interior  offers 
an  array  of  creature  comforts. 


powerful  and  fast  but  remark- 
ably quiet,  and  it  handles 
beautifully.  It  boasts  in- 
creased shoulder  and  hip 
room  and  enough  headroom 
to  please  a  six-foot-six  pas- 
senger. Seat  belts  are  integrat- 
ed— at  last! — into  the  seats, 
which  adjust  electronically  to 
ten  different  positions  and  can 
be  programmed  to  three  dif- 
ferent memory  settings;  these 
also  control  the  positions  of 
steering  wheel  and  mirrors. 
The  climate  control  system 
has  a  programmable  automat- 
ic setting,  an  electrostatic  air  filter,  and  a  feature  that  recirculates 
warm  air  from  the  engine  even  after  the  car  has  been  turned  off.  An 
infrared  remote  security  system  is  supplemented  by  a  locking  sys- 
tem for  six  interior  storage  compartments,  to  safeguard  valuables 
even  when  the  car  is  parked  with  the  top  down.  ABS  antilock  brakes 
are  standard  in  the  car.  as  are  air  bags,  and  an  integrated  roll  bar  de- 
ploys automatically  when  a  rollover  is  imminent. 

Response  to  the  SL  has  been  predictably  overwhelming.  There  is 
a  six-year  waiting  list  for  the  car  in  Germany;  in  the  U.S. ,  which  will 
get  over  half  of  the  annual  production  run  of  20,000-25,000  cars, 
the  wait  is  as  long  as  six  months.  And  what  price  glory?  The  300SL 
automatic  will  sell  for  $73,500,  the  500SL  for  $83,500— and  most 
of  the  cars  sold  in  this  country  will  be  500s.  Even  by  today's  stan- 
dards that's  a  lot  of  money.  But  then  the  privilege  of  being  queen  (or 
king)  of  the  road  doesn't  come  cheap. 

One  night  I  drove  the  SL  to  dinner  at  the  Ivy,  an  L.  A.  restaurant 
with  a  clientele  so  glamorous  that  Rolls-Royces  and  Ferraris  barely 
raise  an  eyebrow.  When  I  emerged  from  the  restaurant  after  dinner, 
I  have  to  admit  1  experienced  that  little  thrill  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
land  of  the  car:  the  SL  had  been  parked  right  in 
front,  in  the  place  of  honor.  Right  this 
wa\ .  your  majesty    A 
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Whats  the  easiest  way  to  mover 


O  Hire  a  football  team. 

O  Live  in  a  trailer. 

O  Call  ahead  and  let  AT&T 
help  smooth  the  way. 
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(Continued  from  page  140)  at  age  six- 
teen. During  a  vacation  with  his  family  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  he  "found  these  two 
nineteenth-century  organ  pipes  and  bought 
them  for  $50."  he  recalls  proudly.  "I  rode 
back  to  the  house  on  my  bike  carrying  them 
as  it  I  were  Lancelot.  I  think  my  family 
thought  i  was  crazy."  The  gaudy  but  amus- 
ing pipes  stood  in  the  corners  of  various  Hath- 
awaj  residences  until  he  had  M  Group  ex- 
tend them,  attach  a  number  of  large  brass 
rings,  and  set  them  up  in  the  living  room  as 
curtain  rods. 

Part  of  Hathaway 's  flair  comes  from  just 
this  penchant  for  creating  new  functions  for 
disparate  objects.  Like  the  butter  churn  ac- 
commodating umbrellas  and  walking  sticks, 
a  bit  of  an  eighteenth-century  Venetian  bird- 
cage has  been  incorporated  into  the  frame  of 
the  painting  by  Sorine,  brass-trimmed 
hooves  are  used  as  ashtrays  and  paper- 
weights, and  an  Indonesian  musical  instru- 
ment holds  the  TV. 

After  graduating  from  Boston  University 
in  1977  with  a  degree  in  art  history,  Hath- 
away took  a  year  to  travel  around  the 
world,  acquiring  objects  such  as  the  two  nine- 


teenth-century kneeling  Buddhist  monks 
from  Burma  that  stand  guard  inside  the 
library.  Although  Hathaway's  parents' 
influence  had  initially  inclined  his  taste  to- 
ward English  furniture,  his  move  to  Sothe- 
by's French  department  in  1984  convinced 
him  of  the  superiority  of  French  design 
and  craftsmanship.  Now  responsible  for 
Continental  furniture  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  decades  immediately  preceding 
and  following  it.  Hathaway  often  laments 
the  unavailability  of  the  really  fine  pieces  of 
this  period.  "Most."  he  sighs,  "are  complete- 
ly beyond  my  reach." 

As  for  Hathaway's  nocturnal  requirements 
for  the  apartment,  they  are  not  simply  to  pro- 
vide a  haven  away  from  the  Manhattan 
throng.  He  is  an  inveterate  host.  "Despite  the 
relatively  small  space.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
give  large  cocktail  parties  as  well  as  small 
dinnerparties,"  he  explains.  Thus,  when  the 
library  is  converted  into  a  dining  room,  the 
poker  tabletop  comes  out  from  under  the  bed 
and  goes  on  the  Empire  center  table  to  ac- 
commodate ten  diners — "twelve,  if  I  really 
want  to  jam  them  together. 

For  soirees  he  hires  Sotheby's  chef,  Ber- 
nard Mignot,  to  take  charge  of  the  kitchen.  It 
is  the  only  room  in  the  house  in  which  Hatha- 
way has  not  left  an  indelible  imprint.  Aside 
from  a  huge  pair  of  longhorns  along  the  top  of 


a  wall,  the  room  is  the  same  nondescript  in- 
dustrial space  with  brick-design  linoleum 
that  came  with  the  apartment. 

Given  Hathaway's  disinterest  in  the  culi- 
nary arts,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  he 
knows  little  beyond  where  to  find  the  cork- 
screw. As  if  this  separation  needed  any  fur-  } 
ther  emphasis,  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  is 
camouflaged  into  the  fabric  of  the  wall  and 
hidden  by  a  screen  that  M  Group  designed  us- 
ing Charles  X  wallpaper — a  slight  problem 
for  uninitiated  guests  in  search  of  ice. 

After  four  years  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion, Hathaway  says  he's  getting  ready  for  a 
change.  "I've  already  started  talking  to 
Carey  and  Hermes  about  redoing  the  place. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  fought  like  cats  and 
dogs  over  details,  we  really  had  a  lot  of  fun 
working  together. ' '  Motioning  toward  the  li- 
brary wall  where  the  Trafalgar  prints  hang, 
Hathaway  gets  a  certain  glint  in  his  eye. 
"I  am  thinking  about  buying  this  pair  of 
eighteenth-century  life-size  cast-iron  gar- 
den figures  and  putting  them  back  here. 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  the  need  to  simplify 
— all  these  patterns  are  driving  me  crazy. 
Still.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of 
my  going  minimalist  and  ending  up  with  a 
futon  and  a  bonsai."  he  says  wryly.  "Where 
would  I  put  all  this  stuff'1"  A 

Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Crystal  Gazing 


(Continued from  page  124)  in  a  breeze. 

Just  as  it  was  for  medieval  alchemists,  the 
quest  for  gold  was  an  obsession  of  Bohemia' s 
glassmakers.  The  instability  of  the  precious 
metal  during  the  glassblowing  process  made 
it  difficult  to  work  with.  Gilding  applied  to 
the  exterior  of  a  vessel  wore  off  with  use .  An 
ingenious  solution  was  Zwischengoldglas 
(between  gold  glass),  an  ancient  Roman  idea 
revived  by  the  same  Prussian  who  invented 
ruby  glass  but  again  taken  to  new  heights  by 
the  Bohemians.  A  Zwischengoldglas  piece  is 
from  two  tightly  interfitting  glasses — 
r  liner  and  an  outer  shell — fixed  to- 
ith  a  clear  adhesive.  The  surface  of 
tl  -s  is  embellished  with  elaborate 

gildeii  •  md  sometimes  also  painted  in 

polych'  is  protected  from  abrasion 

once  it  is  insei  nd  sealed  within  the  exte- 
rior one. 

The  Bohemia  ained  responsive  to 

the  latest  design  trends  and  offered  approxi- 
mations of  virtually  ever)  new  product  on  the 
international  market.  They  p  oduced  milk 
glass  to  imitate  more  expensive  ceramics  be- 


fore Europeans  discovered  how  the  Chinese 
made  porcelain.  When  the  English  potter  Jo- 
siah  Wedgwood  introduced  his  matte  black 
basaltware,  the  Bohemians  came  up  with 
opaque  black  hyalith  glass  incised  with 
chaste  intaglio  patterns  not  unlike  Wedg- 
wood's. His  famous  blue  and  white  jasper- 
ware  was  also  reinterpreted  in  blue  glass  and 
white  enamel  or  with  engraving.  Sparkling 
cut-glass  motifs  were  interspersed  among 
Classical  details  on  glassware  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  progressed. 

The  Biedermeier  period,  typified  by  the 
house-proud  burghers  of  Central  Europe  who 
became  the  Bohemians'  primary  audience, 
was  another  high  point  in  the  development  of 
the  most  important  local  industry.  Painted 
and  engraved  pictorial  beakers  commemo- 
rating everything  from  romantic  sentiments 
to  historical  events  became  popular  collec- 
tor's items  (a  new  activity  among  the  grow- 
ing middle  class)  as  well  as  ubiquitous 
souvenirs  sold  at  the  spas  and  resorts  that  pro- 
liferated along  with  travel. 

Industrialization  allowed  glass  production 
to  reach  an  unprecedented  volume  by  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  Bohemian  arti- 
sans, like  their  contemporaries  all  over  Eu- 
rope, returned  to  the  crafts  tradition  in 


reaction  to  the  predominance  of  machine 
manufacturing.  The  glassmakers  of  Bohemia 
embraced  the  luxuriant  Art  Nouveau  style 
with  particular  enthusiasm.  The  art  glass  of 
the  Loetz  firm  has  been  especially  prized  as 
among  the  most  imaginative  of  the  period, 
though  yet  another  foreign  influence  provid- 
ed the  initial  spark  of  inspiration — in  this 
case  the  incomparable  American  glass  virtu- 
oso Louis  Comfort  Tiffany. 

The  ceaseless  political  upheavals  of  the 
twentieth  century,  which  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1918, 
its  takeover  by  the  Nazis  in  1939,  its  domina- 
tion by  the  Soviets  a  decade  later,  and  its  re- 
pression after  the  Prague  Spring  in  1968.  all 
had  obvious  impact  on  the  Bohemian  glass 
industry.  Age-old  foreign  connections  were 
broken,  production  interrupted  or  ceased  al- 
together by  war  and  political  turmoil.  The 
variable  output  of  those  troubled  times  makes 
the  last  segments  of  the  "Verres  de  Bo- 
heme"  exhibition  considerably  less  absorb- 
ing than  the  first.  Nonetheless  the  most 
recent  pieces — startling  experimental  works 
by  the  emerging  generation  of  Czech  glass- 
makers — herald  a  new  renaissance  as  the 
Iron  Curtain  begins  to  fall  all  across  Central 
Europe.  A  Editor:  Deborah  Webster 
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An  important  premier  issue 
in  fine  porcelain  and  bronze... 

Springtime 
Scamper 

The  Red  Squirrel,  nature's 
treetop  acrobat,  inspires  a 
delightful  new  work  of  art 


On  a  sunny  May  morning,  a 
frisky  red  squirrel  scurries 
amid  the  blossoms  of  a  dogwood, 
his  fur  coppery-  red  against  the  sky. 
A  natural  acrobat,  he  can  leap  from 
tree  to  tree  in  search  of  food  to  store 
away  But  just  for  an  instant  he  stops 
and  feels  the  sun's  warmth.  With  a 
flick  of  his  tail,  he'll  be  gone. 

Now  the  delight  of  this  moment 
is  captured  in  a  new  work  of  art 
from  Lenox.  Springtime  Scamper  is 
crafted  in  bisque  porcelain  and  hot- 
cast  bronze,  and  painted  by  hand. 

Skilled  artisans  use  the  traditional 
"lost  wax"  method  of  casting  bronze 
to  create  a  charming,  lifelike  effect: 
the  porcelain  dogwood  blossoms  rest 
on  remarkably  slender  bronze  stems. 

Superb  craftsmanship  can  be  seen 
in  every  detail — the  squirrel's  bright 
eyes,  his  delicate 


©  Lenox,  Inc.  1W0 

Even  the  fluffiness  of  his  tail  has 
been  portrayed  in  porcelain.  And 
each  charming  detail  is  painted 
by  hand  in  nature's  hues.  This  fine 
imported  sculpture  will  also  bear 
the  Lenox®  trademark  in  pure 
24  karat  gold. 


Shown  actual  size 

Springtime  Scamper  is  the  first 
issue  in  a  new  Lenox  collection 
portraying  woodland  favorites.  To 
acquire  this  important  premier 
issue,  mail  your  order  by 
February  28,  1990.  You  need  send  no 
money  at  this  time.  82279 


r 


Springtime  Scamper  Please  mail  by  February  28, 1990. 

Please  enter  my  reservation  for  Springtime  Scamper  bv  Lenox.  I  need  send  no  money 
now  and  prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 


~1 


DIRECT.  I  will  be  billed  in  3  monthly 
installments  of  $13*  each,  with  the  first 
installment  due  before  shipment. 
BY  CREDIT  CARD.  After  shipment, 
please  charge  the  full  amount  of  $39* 
to  my  credit  card:       MasterCard 
VISA  American  Express 

Acct.  No Exp 


Nairn 
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Address. 


City. 


State 


L 


Signature 

*Plus  $3  2^  per  sculpture  for  shipping  and  h.mdline. 
Sales  tax  will  be  billed  if  applicable 


Mail  t(    I  enox  Cc 
P.O.  Box  3020    ... 

LENOX.    SINCE 


PA  19047-0620 


1  889. 
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Aspen  on  Location 


(Contimtec  age  128)  When  they  were 

done.  mp  crew  would  take  over.  At 

ten  I  would  v\  alk  around  with  an  assistant  and 
make  notes  for  the  contractors. ' ' 

Not  surprisingly,  like  many  Guber  pro- 
duction-. Mandalay  is  an  entertaining  and 
dramatic  creation.  One  enters  the  split-wing 
house  through  double  doors  of  swamp  cy- 
press fashioned  by  local  sculptor  Eddie  Run- 
ning Wolf,  whose  carved  deer  heads  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  serve  as  door  pulls . 

The  front  foyer  leads  to  the  living  room, 
which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  house.  The  60- 
by-30-foot  space,  with  its  picture  windows 
facing  south  and  east  over  the  valley  and  sky- 
lights set  in  a  cathedral  ceiling  lined  with  sap- 
lings, is  both  cavernous  and  homey.  Huge 
unfinished  wood  posts  and  beams  loom  over 
intimate  furniture  groupings  that  combine 
such  western  flavors  as  a  1 30-year-old  Nava- 


jo rug.  Edward  S.  Curtis  prints.  Frederic 
Remington  sculptures,  saguaro  cactus,  and 
Mission  oak  chairs  and  benches.  There  is 
scarcely  a  corner  in  the  entire  house,  in  fact, 
that  has  not  been  branded  with  a  westernism. 
Even  the  stairwell  leading  down  to  the  first 
floor  has  a  handrail  of  tooled  leather. 

These  lower  depths  contain  the  Guber 
screening  room  featuring  eight  overstuffed 
rawhide  chairs,  coffee  tables  made  from  In- 
dian drums,  and  a  wall  lined  with  Guber's 
own  Hall  of  Fame:  nearly  two  dozen  framed 
shots  of  the  Columbia  chief  with  the  likes  of 
Jack  Nicholson.  Madonna.  Richard  Nixon. 
Fidel  Castro,  and  Michael  Jackson. 

The  real  stars  at  Mandalay,  however,  are 
those  close  friends  who  come  to  visit.  Four 
guest  suites  come  equipped  with  fireplaces. 
Navajo  rugs,  the  bleached  horns  of  bighorn 
sheep,  and  panoramic  views.  Most  telling  of 
the  Gubers*  concern  for  their  guests"  happi- 
ness is  the  mini  department  store  in  the  con- 
verted wine  cellar  that  contains  shelves  and 
racks  stuffed  with  ski  and  hiking  boots,  ten- 


nis shoes,  rackets,  sweat  suits,  ski  outfits, 
riding  gear — in  short,  every  item  that  could 
possibly  be  used  in  the  great  outdoors.  ""Ac- 
tually I  am  just  a  little  embarrassed  about 
that  room."'  giggles  Lynda.  "I  knew  I  was 
going  too  far  when  I  started  coordinating  all 
the  outfits." 

The  deluxe  guest  accommodations  extend 
beyond  the  main  house  to  the  barn  a  quarter 
mile  down  Mandalay  Road.  The  Gubers  and 
their  friends  gather  here  to  cross-country  ski, 
snowmobile,  and  saddle  up.  And  those  spe- 
cial guest  accommodations'1  When  a  party 
gets  going,  four  Dutch  doors  facing  the  room 
are  opened  so  the  four  horses  can  stick  their 
heads  out  and  take  part  in  the  action. 

Though  assuming  the  helm  at  Columbia 
means  less  time  for  the  Gubers  to  spoil  them- 
selves at  8.000  feet,  they're  determined  not 
to  relinquish  holidays  at  the  site  of  their  most 
complex  and  personal  production.  After  the 
long  road  to  Mandalay.  they'd  like  to  stop  by 
once  in  a  while  and  admire  the  view.  A 

Editor:  John  Rxman 


Sharp  Focus 


(Continued  from  page  136)  one-man  show  as 
a  photographer.  Soon  he  was  known  as  a  seri- 
ous original  talent,  and  the  fashion  establish- 
ment pounced  on  him.  Now,  ten  years  later. 
Seidner  has  a  flourishing  business  as  a  pho- 
tographer for  such  clients  as  Yves  Saint  Lau- 
rent. Claude  Montana,  and  Bill  Blass. 

Although  he  complains  of  being  lazy,  the 
man  is  actually  a  dynamo,  generating  count- 
less new  projects.  Currently  he  is  editing  a 
book  of  the  best  fashion  pictures  taken  of  his 
friend  Lisa  Fonssagrives.  a  top  model  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  (and  wife  of  photographer 


Irving  Penn).  Seidner  is  also  putting  together 
his  own  pictures  of  men,  a  new  subject  for 
him.  as  well  as  working  with  a  Paris  lab  to 
resurrect  nineteenth-century  printing  tech- 
niques (collotypes,  platinum  prints,  prints  on 
glass).  And  he  recently  experimented  with 
printing  photos  on  canvas. 

"My  work  is  all  about  setting  a  scene." 
Seidner  says,  his  seriousness  leavened  by  an 
air  of  unreality  you  might  find  from  some- 
one being  teleprompted  from  Mars.  "It's 
artificial,  not  documentary."  The  same 
atmosphere  of  artifice  and  theatricality 
characterizes  his  house — but  it's  a  sober,  not 
a  flashy,  theatricality. 

Perhaps  that's  the  final  contradiction  in 
this  romantically  ambiguous  young  man — 


his  work  is  artificial  without  being  insincere, 
and  he  makes  his  living  from  fashion  without 
ever  being  merely  modish.  This  combination 
of  the  eternal  and  the  fleeting  owes  some- 
thing, no  doubt,  to  Baudelaire,  the  poet  who 
invented  modernity  for  the  French  in  the  last 
century.  As  Baudelaire  wrote.  "The  beauti- 
ful is  made  up  of  an  eternal  and  unvarying  el- 
ement, the  exact  quantity  of  which  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine,  and  of  an- 
other element  that  is  relative,  circumstan- 
tial— which  is.  if  you  will,  by  turns  or  all  at 
once  representative  of  the  period,  fashion, 
morality,  passion."  The  topical  and  the 
eternal  come  together  in  David  Seidner's 
taste — the  final  satisfying  resolution  of  his 
ambiguity.  *        Editor: Jacqueline Gonnet 


Writing  on  the  Wall 


'inued  from  page  146)  client.  Or  per- 
It  the  pressure  to  measure  up.  aes- 
le  work  of  Alvar  Aalto,  Marcel 
Brcue  rles  Eames,  Isamu  Noguchi, 

Frank  :ht.  and  the  other  masters  of 

Modernism  ipplied  the  furniture.  But 

for  whatever  r  Schwartz  clearly  aban- 

doned himself  ti  session  with  pattern. 

ornament,  and  co 

From  the  Hall  ol  the  Gian  Rose  Entry  to 
the  Mondrian  Orange  Dinin:  Room,  from 
the  Symbols  of  the  Universe  fii  creentothe 
Wright  and  Wrong  leaded-gla  -  pocket 


doors,  from  the  anatomically  correct  His  and 
Hers  andirons  to  the  New  York.  New  York 
map  carpet,  from  the  Bubble  Bath  Bathroom 
to  the  Rolling  Thunder  television  stand,  no 
surface  has  been  left  untouched — or  un- 
named— by  the  architect  and  his  retinue  of 
first-class  stencilers.  stained-glass  makers, 
ironmongers,  cabinetmakers,  weavers,  and 
other  assorted  artisans.  There  is  a  sense  of 
joyful  abandon,  an  unapologetic  insouci- 
ance, about  the  visual  feast  Schwartz  has  laid 
out  Witness  the  over-the-rainbow  palette: 
wild  rose,  sunn)  orange,  dusky  orchid,  snap- 
dragon, viva  la  pink,  valentine,  shark's 
tooth,  orange  chiffon,  dew  green,  lavender 
glow,  cardinal,  lemon  lime,  and  lemon  me- 
ringue. It  works  as  part  of  the  kaleidoscopic 


spectacle,  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  even  Benjamin  Moore. 
Like  Schwartz's  color  spectrum,  the  apart- 
ment is  excessive  and  obsessive,  but  it  is  also 
calibrated  and  controlled. 

"There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  apart- 
ment." says  Schwartz,  "a  lot  of  problem 
solving.  But  there  should  be  a  poetic  side  to 
architecture,  too.  Maybe  that's  where  the 
Italo  Calvino  quote  comes  in. "  The  architect 
is  referring  to  the  extended  passage  from  the 
Italian  writer's  novel  Invisible  Cities  tran- 
scribed on  one  wall  in  the  living  room.  The 
quotation  is  a  personal  favorite  of  both 
Schwartz  and  his  client — an  elusive  bit  of 
prose  amid  the  pragmatic  poetry.  * 

Editor:  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 
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Are  our  kids  getting  smart, 
or  just  "street  smart"?  Are  they 
really  prepared  for  a  success- 
ful life?  Is  it  possible  to  raise 
happy  and  intelligent 
children  who  can  make  sane 
decisions  in  life? 


Scientology*"  philosophy 
provides  practical  knowledge 
you  can  use  to  improve  life 
for  you  and  your  children. 

For  a  free  information 
brochure  call  1-800-334-LIFE. 
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Improving  Life  in  a  Trout 


Formal  Farm 


(Continued  fr,  >m  page  115)  new,  Pascal  Cri- 
bier  bek  rigs  to  a  school  of  young  landscape 
designers  v,  ho  prefei  to  crystallize  images  for 
the  present  from  the  art  and  architecture  of 
the  past  Although  the  resulting  forms  may 
appear  minimal,  they  evoke  the  richness  of 
centuries  of  French  culture. 

What  also  touches  Cribier's  work  directly 
are  visits  to  such  favorite  haunts  in  Paris  as 


the  concentric  oval  beds  of  the  Ecole  de  Bo- 
tanique  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  more 
than  10.000  kinds  of  plants  are  classified  for 
the  public.  Cribier  regularly  exchanges  ideas 
with  colleagues  such  as  architects  Francois 
Roubaud  and  Patrick  Ecoutin  in  the  kind  of 
collaboration  of  friends  that  has  always  stim- 
ulated French  artists.  After  Cribier  briefly 
desenbed  the  proposed  Jardin  des  Carres  at 
La  Coquetterie  to  Roubaud,  the  latter 
sketched  the  imaginary  grid  of  squares,  con- 
veying in  spirit  all  the  texture  and  magic  it 
now  has  in  reality. 


Curiously .  these  Parisian  designers  tend  to 
see  the  history  of  French  gardens  through  the 
eyes  of  a  California  landscape  architect.  Bar- 
bara Stauffacher  Solomon,  whose  influential 
book  Green  Architecture  and  the  Agrarian 
Garden  Cribier  keeps  close  at  hand.  In  an 
imaginative  combination  of  drawings  andi 
photographs  of  European  landscapes,  this 
American  observer  conveys  the  essence  of 
the  tradition  that  Toustain  de  Frontebosc 
wrote  about  centuries  ago  and  that  has  again 
beautifully  come  to  life  at  Limesy.  A 

Editor:  Deborah  Webster 


Fame  of  the  Rose 


(Continued  from  page  103)  Today  does  a 
brisk  mail-order  business  in  antique  rose- 
bushes, catering  to  clients  like  Barbra  Strei- 
sand. Bette  Midler,  and  Walter  and  Carol 
Matthau,  all  of  whom  have  thriving  old  rose 
gardens.  Roses  weren't  always  this  fashion- 
able. Thomas  Christopher,  author  of  In 
Search  of  Lost  Roses,  points  out  that  the  rose 
was  considered  rather  utilitarian  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  Bulbs  were  in  vogue 
then.  And  Philip  Baloun  says  that  during  the 


recent  Art  Deco  revival  people  were  drawn  to 
more  "architectural"  flowers  like  calla  lil- 
ies. "Flower  choices,"  he  observes,  "are 
definitely  linked  to  interior  design  state- 
ments." For  Christopher  the  rose's  enduring 
appeal  is  based  on  its  past.  "The  rose  has  this 
tremendous  history . ' ' 

The  Bible  mentions  the  rose  twice.  The 
Romans  wore  wreaths  of  roses.  Cleopatra 
once  gave  a  dinner  for  Mark  Antony  and  cov- 
ered the  floor  of  her  hall  with  roses  eighteen 
inches  deep.  Red  roses  have  been  taken  as  a 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  the  early  martyrs,  and 
church  windows  were  made  in  the  form  of 
roses.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  said  to  have 


begun  in  an  English  garden  where  Richard 
Plantagenet  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  plucked 
white  roses  as  their  symbol  while  the  earl  of 
Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  snipped  red  * 
ones.  In  France.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
especially  fond  of  roses,  as  was  Madame  Du 
Barry,  whose  bedroom  held  a  canopy  em- 
broidered with  them.  Empress  Josephine, 
whose  gardens  at  Malmaison  became  world 
famous,  made  it  possible  for  flower  portrait- 
ist Pierre  Joseph  Redoute  to  produce  one  of 
his  major  works,  Les  Roses.  Beloved  in  liter- 
ature from  Shakespeare  to  Sackville-West, 
the  rose  inspired  Oscar  Wilde  to  write  the  bit- 
tersweet tale  "The  Nightingale  and  the 
Rose"  and  Lewis  Carroll  to  paint  white  roses 
red  to  please  his  Queen  of  Hearts. 

In  modern  times,  roses  have  become  ce- 
lebrities in  their  own  right.  Anyone  who 
wants  a  rose  named  after  himself  can  call  the 
American  Rose  Society  in  Shreveport,  Loui- 
siana, and  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  hy- 
bridizer who  will  develop  a  flower.  The 
Temptations  are  negotiating  to  have  a  rose 
named  after  them,  as  did  the  Tupperware 
company .  Eva  Gabor  has  a  showy  hot  pink 
rose,  while  Princess  Stephanie's  is  a  brash 
young  hybrid  tea.  Dolly  Parton's  is  a  lush  or- 
ange and  Minnie  Pearl's — what  else? — a 
miniature.  "Cary  Grant's  was  exciting," 
says  the  society's  office  manager,  Carol 
Spiers.  "He  and  his  wife  were  calling  up  all 
the  time."  Though  Ivana  Trump  may  not 
have  a  rose  named  for  her  yet,  "you  never 
know,"  she  says. 

From  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  to  Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady.  from  the  yellow  rose  of  Texas  to 
the  one  in  Spanish  Harlem,  the  rose  is  an 
American  classic.  Even  if  the  swimsuit  com- 
petition becomes  passe,  it's  hard  to  imagine 
Miss  America  weeping  over  an  armful  of 
gladiolus.  And  Valentine's  Day  just 
wouldn't  seem  right  with  a  box  of  chocolates 
and  a  dozen  freesia. 

Putting  fashion  aside,  Geoffrey  Beene 
has  the  last  word.  "The  rose,"  he  says,  "is 
eternal."  A  Editor:  Ruth  Ansel 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6064/ 
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Model  Apartment 


(Continued  from  page  93)  antiques  galleries 
and  turned  up  the  missing  details  in  record 
time.  For  the  sitting  room  Rainey  and  Zervu- 
dachi  found  a  Louis  XV  sofa  and  hours  later 
discovered  a  rare  eighteenth-century  needle- 
point tapestry  cut  exactly  to  I  it 

Working  with  the  existing  layout  of  the 
apartment,  however,  proved  more  challeng- 
ing. The  light-filled  double  drawing  room 
gives  way  to  a  warren  of  small  rooms  divided 
by  a  narrow  hall.  Egged  on  by  Jerry's  chants 
of  "Go  on — more,  more,"  Rainey's  sister, 
Victoria  Lloyd,  and  her  partner,  Marina 
Guinness,  transformed  this  passageway  into 
a  gallery  by  covering  the  apricot-colored 
walls  with  prints.  Their  choices  range  from  a 
Hogarth  and  Fuselis  to  amusing  eighteenth- 
century  French  and  English  fashion  illustra- 
tions of  hats,  wigs,  and  hairstyles. 

Jerry,  nonetheless,  isn't  entirely  steeped 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Andy  Warhol's 
silkscreen-on-canvas  portrait  of  her  is  the  fo- 
cal point  of  the  sitting  room  where  it  is 
Hanked  by  Carlo  Maria  Mariani's  1981  Ci- 
parisso  I  and  Conrad  Martin  Metz's  1776 
painting  of  boy  cricketers.  George  Sher- 
lock's modern  yet  classical  sofas  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  room,  and  silk  noil  curtains  frame 
the  windows.  Everywhere  there  is  ordered 
chaos  of  the  most  engaging  kind:  silver-  and 
tortoiseshell-framed  family  photographs  line 
the  dressing  table;  children's  hats  and  toys 
blanket  the  floors;  jeweled  butterflies  cling  to 
curtains;  and  books  flood  the  tables  and 
shelves.  The  children's  and  Nanny's  rooms 
are  patterned  with  chintz,  while  cricket  para- 
phernalia and  a  rubber  head  of  Jagger  from 
the  television  show  Spitting  Image  add  color 
to  the  nursery.  For  her  own  bedroom  Jerry 
opted  for  a  William  IV  four-poster  Jagger 
bought  years  ago  from  Christopher  Gibbs.  It 
now  lacks  its  canopy  (for  Jerry  fears  enclo- 
sure) and  is  instead  draped  with  nineteenth- 
century  silk  and  Egyptian  cotton.  Rare 
nineteenth-century  Japanese  fabric  hand- 
painted  with  guinea  fowl  serves  as  curtains. 
And  the  display  of  extraordinary  textiles  con- 
tinues in  her  dressing  room  where  an  array  of 
plumed  and  embroidered  party  dresses  perch 
on  the  outside  of  a  wardrobe. 

Jerry  loves  to  entertain,  and  now  with  her 
apartment  finished  and  her  children  removed 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  New  York,  there's 
more  reason  to  celebrate.  London  suits  Jerry 
Hall,  and  judging  from  the  flurry  of  friends 
and  family  who  stream  in  and  out  of  her 
door,  Jerry's  Mesquite  ways  are  just  right  for 
London.  A  Editor: Amicia de Moubray 


Resources 


DECORATION 

Page  SO  Gazebo,  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste  for  Eta- 
mine,  solid  blue,  54"  wide,  $77  yd,  border  54" 
wide,  $107  yd,  all-over  pattern,  54"  wide,  $121  yd, 
to  order  at  Le  Decor  Francois,  NYC  (212)  734- 
0032.  French  Art  Deco  coffee  table,  $4,500,  Josef 
Hoffmann  nest  of  tables,  c.  1 906,  $6,500,  Karl  Tra- 
bert  table  lamp,  1930,  $1,100,  Emil  Lenoble  ce- 
ramic vase,  c.  1925,  $6,500,  The  Athlete,  bronze 
figures  by  Franz  von  Stuck,  c.  1 904,  Portuguese  Art 
Deco  silver  tea  set,  1930,  $9,500,  Maison  Desny 
brass  bowl,  c.  1928,  $6,000,  Rene  Crevel  hand- 
made carpet,  c.  1928,  Emile  Hoppe  mantel  clock, 
c.  1908-10,  $11,000,  Russian  avant-garde  paint- 
ings, Robert  Marc  abstract  composition  to  left  of 
mantel,  1980,  $5,500,  at  Barry  Friedman,  NYC 
(212)  794-8950.  Art  Deco  stone  head,  $9,000,  at 
Malmaison  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288-7569.  52 
Trapani  furnishings,  to  order  at  Furniture  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  NYC  (212)  929-6023.  Early 
1 9th  century  curtain,  $4,000,  at  Linda  Fresco,  NYC 
(212)  737-41 82.  Louis  XVI  screen  with  hairdressing 
architectural  cartoons,  $16,500,  at  Florence  de 
Dampierre,  NYC  (212)  966-1399.  Sofa,  armchair, 
rug,  curtains,  pillows,  special  order  from  Jacques 
Grange,  Pans  47-42-47-34.  Sardanapale  on  arm- 
chair, 1 .3  m  wide,  Fr850m,  from  Madeleine  Cas- 
taing,  Paris  43-54-91  -71  Late  1 8th  century  Russian 
chandelier,  c.  1925  Lambert-Rucki  painting  over 
mantel,  Regency  bench  with  scrolls  in  front  of 
mantel,  two  Augustin  Pa|Ou  drawings  to  right  of 
window,  r oca i lie  drawing  above,  at  D id ler  Aaron, 
NYC  (212)  988-5248.  Rectangular  Regence-style 
stool  next  to  sofa,  part  of  larger  set,  late  Renais- 


sance helmet  on  pouf,  $2,500,  1 940s  gi 
tassel  chair,  $1,500,  Art  Deco  marblr 
ture  on  mantel,  $12,500,  Icarus  drawing  I 
mantel,  by  Bumbeck,  1 945,  $5,000,  Tete  di  - 
drawing  beneath,  by  Bumbeck,  1945,  $4,0 
Malmaison  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288-7569 
19ih  century  porcelain  drape-design  seat  to  right 
of  armchair,  $2,500,  marble  bust  of  Nubian  man 
on  table,  $8,500  for  male/female  pr,  at  Newel  Art 
Galleries,  NYC  (212)  758-1970.  Classic  lamp, 
Giacometti  reproduction,  $490,  shade  (no  mark- 
ing), $70,  round  Pompeian  table,  $3,040,  to  the 
trade  at  Sirmos,  NYC,  for  showrooms  call  (212) 
371  0910.  Tina  Fraser  ceramic  vase  on  window- 
sill,  sold  as  pr,  to  the  trade  at  J.  Garvin  Mecking, 
NYC  (212)  677-4316.  Turn-of-the-cenlury  Italian 
sconce,  $1 8,000  pr,  to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexan- 
der, NYC  (212)  838-2320.  Thorn  chair  on  mantel, 
limited  edition,  by  Michele  Oka  Doner,  $5,800,  at 
Art  et  Industrie,  NYC  (212)  431-1661 .  Burning 
Branch  fireplace  tools,  by  Michele  Oka  Doner, 
$950  set,  at  Furniture  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
NYC  (212)  929-6023.  Cholmeley  on  chairs,  Bie- 
dermeier  Stripe  on  cushions,  Norfolk  on  walls,  to 
the  trade  at  Quadrille,  NYC;  Marion  Kent,  Atlanta, 
High  Point,  Washington,  DC,  Leonard  B.  Hecker, 
Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago;  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Hugh  Cochran, 
Dania;  J  Robert  Scott,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Ange- 
les; JW  Showroom,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  &  Co., 
Phoenix;  Shears  &  Window,  San  Francisco;  Jane 
Piper  Reid,  Seattle;  Campbell-Louis,  Troy.  Arm- 
chairs, designed  by  Genevieve  Faure,  $2,800  ea, 
to  order  from  Genevieve  Faure,  NYC  (212)  288- 
2946.  Joseph  Louis  Pottin,  Henry  Walker  d'Acosta 
paintings,  19th-century  Chinese  vases,  at  Didier 
Aaron,  NYC  (212)  988-5248.  Louis  XV  clock,  at 
L'Antiquaire  &  the  Connoisseur,  NYC  (212)  517- 
9176.  Louis  XIV  mirror,  at  Philippe  Farley,  NYC 
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Beautiful  hand  crafted  conservatories  made  in  England 
since  1874  to  our  original  Victorian  designs  -  an 
impeccable  pedigree  befitting  that  of  England's  finest 
homes  and  discerning  gentry  Our  modular  system  and 
custom  building  capabilities  ensure  an  infinite  variet)  id 
designs  for  a  vast  range  of  American  home  styles  Built 
from  the  finest  quality  Western  Red  Cedar  our 
conservatories  are  available  with  special  insulating  glass 
or  anti  solar  glass,  combining  modern  technology  with 
craftsmanship  of  a  bygone  age.  Prices  from  $17,000 
(excluding  foundations  and  installation).  Our  agents 
are  available  for  on-request  visits. 
See  us  at  the  National  House  Builders  Exhibition, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Resources 


(21 2)  472-1622.  French  tiles,  PS  4"x4",  13.50  ea,  at 
Country  Floors,  NYC,  for  dealers  call  (212)  627- 
8300.  Louis  XVI  andirons,  $5,000  pr,  1940s  book- 
case, $4,000  set  of  4,  at  Malmaison,  NYC  (212) 
288-7569.  Chinese  export  gaming  tables,  at  Hyde 
Park  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  477-0033.  19th-century 
lamps,  52,250  p. ,  at  Hubert  des  Forges,  NYC  (212) 
744-1S57  Round  William  IV  tables,  at  Philippe 
Farley,  NYC  (212)  472-1622.  Oushak  carpet, 
$78,000,  at  F  J.  Hakimian,  NYC  (21 2)  371  -6900. 
WRIGHT  IN  HOLLYWOOD 
Pages  80—81  Byfield  Velvet  on  furniture,  to  the 
trade  at  Stroheim  &  Romann,  for  showrooms  call 

(212)  691  -0700.  R.  M.  Schindler  Wolfe  House  cus- 
tom-made lamp  next  to  fireplace,  to  order  from 
Robert  Nicolais,  Los  Angeles  (213)  939-1477.  SI- 
SB  Imperial  Triangles  on  dining  chairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Schumacher,  call  (800)  423-5881.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Cabaret  china  dinner  plates,  $30  ea, 
bread/butter  plates,  S20  ea,  at  Tiffany  &  Co.,  call 
(800)  526-0649.  Dining  chairs,  similar  custom 
pieces  to  order  from  Gardner  Woodcraft,  Pasa- 
dena (818)  449-2594.  84  Dorothy  Thorpe  wine- 
glasses, similar  items  at  Off  the  Wall,  Los  Angeles 

(213)  930-1 185.  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  New- 
bury silver-plated  flatware,  by  Sabattini,  forks  and 
spoons, $265  pr, knives, $130  ea,  ladles,  $420  ea, 
from  Italarte,  for  dealers  call  (209)  275-0566.  86- 
87  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Midway  table,  $2,310, 
chairs,  $965  ea,  by  Cassina,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier 
International,  for  showrooms  call  (71 8)  392-0300. 
Teak  chaise  longues,  $2,970  ea,  from  Weatherend 
Estate  Furniture,  for  representatives  call  (207)  596- 
6483. 

THE  MODEL  APARTMENT 
Pages  88—89  Organza/  satin  dress  in  Cecil  Bea- 
ton print,  feathered  taffeta  dress,  to  order  from 
Antony  Price,  London  629-5262.  90—91  George 
Sherlock  chairs,  to  order  from  George  Sherlock 
Antiques,  London  736-3955.  92—93  Bed,  similar 
items  at  Christopher  Gibbs,  London  629-2008. 
RETREAT  TO  MARRAKESH 
Pages  96— 97  Les  Arcades  Column  Border  Print,  to 
the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Beechwood,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania, 
Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy,  Washington,  D.C.  98  Brunschwig's  Les  Ar- 
cades Print,  Les  Arcades  Border  Print  (see  above). 
THE  FAME  OF  THE  ROSE 
Page  100  Cashmere  turtleneck  sweater,  by  Polo 
by  Ralph  Lauren,  special  order  at  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren,  NYC  (212)  606-2100.  102  Cabbage  Rose 
9'x  12'  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  call 
(800)  672-0068. 
CITY  LIGHTS 

Pages  104—05  Custom-colored  handwoven  car- 
oet,  silk  throw,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Gregory 
lam,  Kingston  (914)  338-1030.  Infinity,  by 
Inut  Field,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  NYC,  Chi- 
illas,  Dania,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los 
San  Francisco;  Curran,  Atlanta,  High 
Po  i  3   Boston;  Howard  Mathew,  Denver; 

Teni  Detroit,  Fibre  Gallery,  Hono- 

lulu, L  jms  Perez,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 

ington, ;  Goldman  &  Assocs.,  Seattle. 

Mirror,  ha  '  by  Bill  Sullivan,  NYC  (21  2) 

713-5323.  .  ;  table,  similar  pieces  to 

order  from  B.  la,  Cannes  (93)  77-32-94. 

Josef  Hoffmann  c.  1904,  similar  items 

at  Galerie  Metropo     I  212)772-7401     106- 

07 Console  table,  other  i  >m  furniture  designed 
and/orfabricated,  to  oni'  om  John  A.  Savittieri, 
Jersey  City  (201 )  91  5-4600  indwoven  seat,  mo- 
hair throw,  similar  handwov  fabi  ics,  to  the  trade 
from  Robin  Goss,  Saugerties     ■  :  4 ,  246-271  1    107 


Chinese  Pewter  pewter-leaf  wallpaper  (#MW4), 
30"  wide,  $190  per  10'  panel,  to  the  trade  at  Roger 
Arlington,  for  showrooms  call  (212)  752-5288. 
Carl  Witzmann  chairs,  1908,  similar  items  at  Ga- 
lerie Metropol,  NYC  (21 2)  772-7401 .  Custom-size 
X-frame  console  table,  to  the  trade  to  order  from 
Michael  La  Rocca,  NYC  (212)  755-5558.  In  the 
Spotlight,  c.  1928,  by  Franz  Willems,  at  Barry 
Friedman,  NYC  (212)  794-8950. 
THE  HEIGHT  OF  ELEGANCE 
Pages  I  16—19  Custom-made  silk  trims,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms 
call  (212)  980-3888.  1 16  Cauchois  Velvet  custom 
gaufre,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for 
pgs  96-97).  Damas  Recta,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  1 17 
Taffetas  Raye,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above).  118— l9Vaison  Brocaded  Stripe,  Les 
Roses  Moire  Lampas  on  benches,  Veronese  An- 
tique Velvet  custom  gaufre  on  ottoman,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  96-97). 
I  20—21  Syon  Damask,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa  (see 
above  for  pgs  1 04-05).  Tewksbury,  48"  wide,  $69 
yd,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  for  showrooms 
call  (212)  758-0844.  Imberline  Caserta  on  chairs, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above). 
ASPEN  ON  LOCATION 

Pages  126—27  Oxen  yoke  lamp  with  rawhide 
shades,  $800,  at  Hemisphere,  Santa  Monica  (213) 
458-6353.  129  Beacon  Blanket  fabric,  54"  wide, 
$250  yd,  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  at 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Denver, 
Palm  Beach.  Antique  Beacon  and  Pendleton  blan- 
kets, similar  items  at  Territory,  Los  Angeles  (213) 
937-4006.  Ron  Mann  Needle  lamps  with  Awahnee 
rawhide  shades,  hair-on-calfskin  pillows,  from 
Ranch,  to  the  trade  at  Mimi  London,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  855-2567,  or  call  Ranch,  Aspen  (303)  920- 
1079.  130  Wrought-iron  towel  bar,  $37-$45,  at 
Umbrello,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Fe.  131  Kiva  aspen - 
wood  ladder,  S300-$395,  similar  items  at  Chris 
O'Connell  Spider  Woman  Designs,  Santa  Fe  (505) 
984-0136.  Antique  Mexican  chair,  similar  items  at 
Claiborne  Gallery,  Santa  Fe,  NYC. 
SHARP  FOCUS 

Page  I  32  Marquis  on  furniture,  to  the  trade  from 
Bergamo,  for  showrooms  call  (71  8)  392-5000.  I  35 
Akari  light  sculpture,  by  Isamu  Noguchi,  for  deal- 
ers call  Akari-Gemmi  (805)  966-9557. 
THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 
Pages  142—43  New  York,  New  York  carpet,  de- 
signed by  Frederic  Schwartz,  to  the  trade  at 
V'Soske,  NYC  (212)  688-1150,  outside  NY  state 
(800)  847-4277.  Custom  Wright  and  Wrong  lead- 
ed-glass doors,  made  by  Nancy  Howell,  Finger- 
tips hardware  on  doors,  made  by  Solebury  Forge, 
Hall  of  the  Giant  Rose  stencil,  painted  by  Joe 
Braby  and  Mark  Strackbein,  designed  by  Frederic 
Schwartz,  through  Anderson/Schwartz  Architects, 
NYC  (212)  608-0185.  Judith  Stockman  gold-leaf 
terra-cotta  sconce,  S375,  at  Urban  Archeology, 
NYC,  Bridgehampton.  144  Custom  Rolling  Thun- 
der Formica  ColorCore  television  stand,  made  by 
A.  Leinoff,  designed  by  Frederic  Schwartz  (see 
above).  Mies  van  der  Rohe  Barcelona  table,  to  the 
trade  from  KnollStudio,  at  Knoll  International,  for 
showrooms  call  (800)  223-1354.  Ettore  Sottsass 
Mizar  vase,  S2,200,  at  Urban  Architecture,  De- 
troit, for  dealers  call  (31 3)  873-2707.  145  Concini 
Gros  Point  on  ottomans,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above  for  pg  116).  Custom  Divine  Light 
sconces,  made  by  Lehr  Co.,  Symbols  of  the  Uni- 
verse fire  screen/His  and  Hers  andirons,  made  by 
Solebury  Forge,  designed  by  Frederic  Schwartz 
(see  above).  La  Recolte  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  116).  Robert 
Ventun  Chippendale  side  chair,  Queen  Anne  side 
chair  (finish  not  available)  and  sofa,  to  the  trade 
from  KnollStudio  (see  above).  Alvar  Aalto  cantile- 


vered  armchairs,  to  the  trade  from  ICF,  for  show- 
rooms call  (914)  365-2500.  Isamu  Noguchi  glass/ 
wood  coffee  table,  SI, 566,  from  Herman  Miller, 
for  dealers  call  (800)  851-1196.  Javier  Manscal 
Hilton  serving  cart,  S2,000,  Ettore  Sottsass  Mur- 
mansk silver  fruit  dish,  S6,l  00,  at  Urban  Architec- 
ture (see  above).  146  Custom  Skyscraper  chair, 
made  by  Tansuya,  Point  and  Slab  dining  table, 
made  by  S.  F.  A.  Leinoff,  Canal  Street  radiator,  • 
Mondnan  Orange  stencil,  painted  by  Joe  Braby 
and  Mark  Strackbein,  designed  by  Frederic 
Schwartz  (see  above).  Robert  Ventun  Chippen- 
dale and  Queen  Anne  chairs  (purple  cloud  like  fin- 
ish not  available),  to  the  trade  from  KnollStudio 
(see  above).  Robert  Venturi  Notebook  buffet 
plate,  S65,  Grandmother  buffet  plates,  S65  ea,  sil- 
ver-plated candlesticks,  $250  ea,  Steven  Holl 
Planar  buffet  plate,  S85,  patina-on-brass 
candlesticks,  S375  ea,  Gwathmey  Siegel  Tuxedo 
buffet  plate,  S65,  Richard  Meier  silver-plated  tray, 
S260,  for  Swid  Powell,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC;  Bloomingdale's,  NYC,  Chicago;  D.  F.  Sand- 
ers &  Co.,  NYC,  Boston,  Washington,  D.C;  to  or- 
der at  Neiman  Marcus.  Pyramid  silver-plated  flat-  * 
ware,  from  Georg  Jensen,  NYC,  Chicago,  Costa 
Mesa.  Custom  bookcase/writing  desk,  made  by  S. 
FA.  Leinoff,  Two  Tone  Mondnan  All  Over  Stencil, 
designed  by  Frederic  Schwartz  (see  above).  Rob- 
ert Venturi  Sheraton  chair,  to  the  trade  from  Knoll- 
Studio (see  above).  Ettore  Sottsass  Sirio  flower 
vase,  $1,300,  at  Urban  Architecture  (see  above). 
Custom  wood-slat  blinds,  from  Bookbinder  Mod- 
ern Blinds,  NYC  (212)  966-1585.  147  Ettore  Sott- 
sass Casablanca  cabinet,  $8,700,  at  Urban 
Architecture  (see  above).  Vieux  Honfleur  on 
shade,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above 
for  pg  1 16). 

KNIGHT  IN  IRELAND 

Pages  I  56—57  Bowood,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta;  Shecter-Martin, 
Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago,  Troy;  Rozmallin  at 
Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis; 
John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston; 
Bill  Nessen,  Dania;  Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Diego,  San  Francisco;  Croce,  Philadel- 
phia; Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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*  "Me  a  decorator? 
I'd  love  it!" 


"Widowed  in  my  thirties,  with  a  young  family 

to  bring  up,  an  office  job  just  wasn't  for  me.  I 

thought  of  becoming  a  decorator  because  the  hours 

wouldn't  tie  me  down  -  but  how  to  get  started?  The 

Sheffield  Home-Study  Course  helped  me  find  a  new 

life.  Today  I'm  independent  -  I  love  my  work  -  and  my 

children  are  proud  of  me." 

-  Mary  S.,  Lakewood,  N.Y. 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


A  fascinating  new  home-study  course 
can  help  you  get  started 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  small  part  of 
your  home— perhaps  creating  a  whole  new  room— 
and  using  your  own  ideas?  Have  you  ever  helped  a 
friend  solve  a  decorating  problem7  You  may  have  the 
makings  of  a  rewarding  career. 

Why  not  profit  from  an  aptitude 
that  comes  naturally? 

Interior  decorating  is  a  field  of  many  attractions.  A 
choice  of  good  positions— full  or  part  time.  Perhaps  a 
business  of  your  own,  where  you  set  the  hours.  Work- 
ing in  a  world  of  fashion— of  beautiful  fabrics,  furni- 
ture and  accessories.  Where  you  meet  interesting 
people,  make  many  friends.  Where  you  are  well  paid 
for  your  talents. 

Sounds  wonderful?  We  at  Sheffield  School  can  help 
make  it  all  come  true  if  you  can  spare  some  brief  time 
at  home  for  enjoyable  training.  No  previous  experi- 
ence or  special  skills  are  needed  to  enroll. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  beautifully  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail.  They  are  accompanied  by  unique  "Listen- 
and-Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  hear  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  guiding  you.  It's  like  having  a 
private  tutor  all  to  yourself. 

That's  only  the  beginning! 

You  are  assigned  real-life  decorating  projects,  based 
on  your  lessons,  which  you  work  out  at  home  and 
return  to  our  school.  Here  a  professional  decorator 
reviews  them  and  then— again  speaking  to  you  on 
tape— offers  you  specific  ideas  and  advice.  No  more 
convenient  and  enjoyable  method  of  learning  has  ever 
been  devised! 

Call  or  send  for  Sheffield's  lavish  free  booklet  which 
describes  our  course  in  full  detail.  There's  no  obliga- 
tion—no salesman  will  visit. 


'Your  people  were  so  helpful 
and  friendly!" 


"I've  never  enjoyed  working  as  much!" 


Thanks  to  my 
Sheffield  training 
I'm  now  employed 
as  Associate  Con- 
sultant at  a  local 
decorating  shop."— 
Daum  W-Lowville  NY 


"This  course  has  taught  me  so 
much!" 


-^1- 
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"As  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished your  Course, 
I  was  nired  by  a 
popular  decorating 
store  in  town— and 
after  just  two 
months  I  received  a 
25%  wage  increase! " - 
Beverly  K- Avon,  CO 


Imagine  how  good  I 
feel  talking  with 
architects  and 
understanding 
everything  they 
say— often  making 
very  good  sugges- 
tions of  my  own." 
Judy  A  —  Salisbury,  NC 


" 


For  Free  Booklet 

call  Toil-Free 

800-451-SHEFF 

Operator 

#  120 

or  mail 

coupon 


Sheffi( 
of  Inter 


Id  School 
ior  Design 


Licensed  by  New  York  Slate  DepI  ol  Education 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG20,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation  the  full-color  booklet  Your  Future  in 
Interior  Decorating,  describing  opportunities  in  decorating  and  how  1  can  get  sta 


Name. 


Address. 
City/ 
State 


1 


□  Under  18,  check  here  tor  special  information. 


.Zip. 
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Patrick  Vuitton  gets  carried 
away  with  special  orders 


ike  his  great-great-grandfather  Louis,  Patrick  Vuitton  is  in  the 
luggage  business.  He  works  in  Asnieres,  a  Paris  suburb  thirty  min- 
utes up  the  Seine,  in  a  small  office  building  near  a  small  factory 
filled  with  men  who  spend  their  days  hammering  tiny  brass  nails 
into  the  LV-embossed  leather  bindings  of  those  classic  Vuitton  va- 
lises that  make  such  an  impressive  thud  when  they  slide  onto  bag- 
gage carousels  in  airports  throughout 
the  world.  Although  Patrick  defines 
his  role  in  the  family  business  as 
guardian  of  the  Louis  Vuitton  tradi- 
tion, his  special  responsibility  is  spe- 
cial orders.  That  is.  if  you,  like  a 
certain  Italian  dandy,  need  a  trunk  for 
transporting  72  shirts — and  you  want 
those  72  shirts  arranged  in  36  draw- 
ers— it  falls  to  Patrick  to  provide  you 
with  just  such  a  hard-to-find-even-in- 
better-department-stores  item 

In  his  years  of  attending  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  special  few,  Patrick 
has.  as  you  might  imagine,  supervised 
the  design  and  construction  of  some 
remarkable  Vuitton  malles.  For  ex- 
ample, in  addition  to  devising  deluxe 
travel  accommodations  for  suits,  hats, 
dresses,  and  shoes,  he  has  devised  de- 
luxe travel  accommodations  for  met- 
ronomes, caviar,  and  Scotch  whisky.  (The  Scotch  whisky  ease  came 
with  a  compartment  for  salted  peanuts. )  One  of  the  more  unusual  spe- 
cial requests  to  come  Patrick's  way  came  last  year  when  an  African 
king  rang  up  to  order  a  custom-fitted  trunk  to  transport  the  gun  collec- 
v  er  leaves  home  without.  After  Patrick  took  exact  measure- 
ment .■  peripatetic  arsenal .  he  spent  six  months  trying  to  persuade 
the  kin  trunk  would  be  too  heavy  to  carry  and  that  he  really 
needed  th  Mien  Patrick  succeeded.  Vuitton  craftsmen  got  to 
work,  and  eks  the  king  was  armed  and  ready  for  the  road. 

On  a  less  host  ite,  there  was  an  Arab  statesman  who.  after 
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Patrick  Vuitton  at  work  in  Asnieres 


buying  and  discarding  thirty  attache  cases,  showed  up  in  Patrick's 
office  one  day  with  a  laptop  computer  and  a  bundle  of  papers — 
"things  he  normally  carries  around."  Two  hours  later  Patrick  had 
designed  the  perfect  attache  case,  which  included  a  secret  compart- 
ment for  the  poems  the  statesman  likes  to  pen  when  he's  not  attend- 
ing to  matters  of  state . 

Despite  all  the  extravagant  special  orders  Patrick  continues  to  add ' 
to  his  dossier,  the  record  for  the  most  extravagant  special  order  is 
still  held  by  the  man  who  kept  the  Vuitton  craftsmen  busy  for 
months  back  in  the  thirties  when  he  ordered  a  set  of  forty  steamer 
trunks — all  in  crocodile.  Memorable,  according  to  Patrick,  but  no- 
where near,  in  terms  of  single-item-expense,  the  Macassar  ebony- 
lined  trunk  he  built  ten  years  ago  for  200.000  francs,  which  in  1980 
dollars  came  to  about  $46,000. 

I  explained  to  Patrick,  just  in  case  he  didn't  know,  that  in  certain 
circles  in  the  United  States  it  is  considered  chic  to  use  vintage  Vuit- 
ton steamer  trunks  as  coffee  tables,  end  tables,  and  television 
stands.  He  seemed  a  bit  nonplussed  by  the  news  and  said  that. 
American  practices  notwithstanding,  he  would  never  fulfill  a  spe- 
cial order  for  furniture  other  than  the  collapsible  beds  his  ancestors 
produced  earlier  in  the  century.  Patrick  noted 
that  he  had  turned  down,  for  example,  ,a  Viet- 
namese orchestra  conductor  who  requested  a 
Vuitton  cabinet  for  his  elaborate  stereo  system 
at  home:  "We  only  make  luggage." 

I  asked  if  there  is  one  person  who  qualified 
as  the  world's  all-time  biggest  Louis  Vuitton 
consumer.  Is  it  Bianca  Jagger,  as  I  had  heard? 
I  Or  was  it  the  late  Italian  film  director  with  the 
^|^^^J^^9K^  serendipitous  initials.  Luchino  Visconti?  Pat- 
rick said  no.  It  was  neither.  Instead  he  named 
both  Bill  Cosby  and  the  late  Yul  Brynner  as 
two  of  the  most  impressive  collectors,  but  add- 
ed that  he  believed  Jerry  Lewis's  collection 
was  probably  the  hands-down  world's  largest. 
"He  comes  in  looking  very  serious,"  said  Pat- 
rick. "He  wants  to  make  sure  that  he  is  getting 
exactly  what  he  wants. 

Although  practicality  is  not  an  issue  when  it 
comes  to  such  fast-lane  travelers  as  those  Pat- 
rick deals  with,  I  was  nonetheless  curious  to 
know  just  what  his  clients  do  with  those  coffin-size  malle  armoires, 
seeing  as  how  they're  too  large  to  fit  in  the  trunk  of  a  Mercedes 
560SEL.  and  porters  have  a  tendency  to  flee  when  they  see  them 
coming.  '  'There  are  people  who  have  their  own  personal  transporta- 
tion systems."  Patrick  explained  patiently,  referring  to  the  private 
jets,  yachts,  and  railroad  cars  I  had  failed  to  consider.  I  said  I  had 
forgotten  about  those  people  and  that  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  name  a  few  names — to  jog  my  memory.  "We  believe  in  dis- 
cretion at  Louis  Vuitton."  he  said.  "It's  very  personal." 

Charles  Gandee 


They'n  "oo  large  to  fit  in  the  trunk  of  a  Mercedes  5  60S  EL, 

and  porters  tend  to  flee  when  they  see  them  coming 
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Green  Top:  Jeune  Europe, 
Earrings.  Stuart  Freeman 
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A  legendary  Jaguar  XJ6  for  only  $39,700*  would  be 
wonderful.  But  a  new  XJ6  at  this  price,  with  a  num- 
ber of  very  significant  improvements,  would  be  quite  an 
accomplishment.  Introducing  the  1990  Jaguar  XJ6. 

Our  list  of  improvements  starts  with  the  heart  of  the 
car.  This  new  Jaguar  is  powered  by  a  larger,  4-liter 
engine  that  produces  an  impressive  223  horsepower. 


Of  course,  a  larger  engine  requires  a  transmiss1 
that's  up  to  the  task.  Our  new  automatic  transmiss 
not  only  channels  our  powerplant's  energies  effc 
lessly,  it  also  features  an  exhilarating  "sport"  mode  t 
produces  the  response  necessary  for  spirited  drivin 

For  safer,  surer  stopping  under  all  braking  cor 
tions  we've  installed  a  new  Teves  anti-lock  (ABS)  s 
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ihe  dealer  and  may  vary. 


\  i.  This  new  braking  system  provides  improved  fade 
|  stance  and  a  25  %  increase  in  power  assistance. 
!  Our  patented  four-wheel  independent  suspension 
1 1  give  you  a  smooth,  luxurious  ride,  while  inside 
;   spacious  cabin  you'll  relax  in  the  rich  warmth  of 

id-polished  walnut  and  soft,  supple  leather. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  characteristic 
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found  in  every  Jaguar  is  its  styling,  a  design  philoso- 
phy developed  by  a  company  with  a  fifty-year  history 
of  building  one  classic  automobile  after  another. 

We  invite  you  to  test  drive  a  1990  Jaguar  XJ6.  For 
your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free:  1-800-4- JAGUAR. 

And  at  just  $39,700,  give  thought  to  not  only  rais- 
ing your  standards,  but  to  raising  your  spirits  as  well. 

JAGUAR 
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VERY    SAKS    FIFTH    AVENUE 


A  SEPARATES  PIECE,  THE  NEW  DKNY  COLLECTION  IN  DESIGNER  SPORTSWEAR  AT  S/ 
$150  (95-104).  CENTER:  SILK  AND  COTTON  BLAZER  FOR  2  TO  14,  $310  (95-110),  LINEN 
14,  $425  (95-105),  MATCHING  TROUSERS  FOR  P,S,M,L,  $270  (95-106),  COTTON  DEh 
COMPLIMENTARY  COPY  OF  OUR  LATEST  FOLIO  CATALOGUE,  CALL  1-800-322-7; 


i:  PRINT  RAYON  WRAP  DRESS  FOR  2  TO  14,  $285  (95-103),  COTTON  LACY  BODYSUIT  FOR  P,S,M,L,  $56  (95-102),  COTTON  DENIM  IACKET  FOR  P,S,M,L, 
*T  FOR  P,S,M,L,  $225  (95-109),  COTTON  DENIM  JEANS  FOR  4  TO  14,  $95  (95-108).  RIGHT:  MINI-CHECK  RAYON  AND  ACETATE  JACKET  FOR  2  TO 
OYSUIT  FOR  2  TO  14,  $110  (95-117).  ALL  ACCESSORIES,  HOSIERY  AND  SHOES  BY  DKNY.  TO  ORDER.  CALL  1-800-345-3454.  TO  RECEIVE  A 
ACCEPT  AMERICAN  EXPRESS,  DINERS  CLUB,  MASTERCARD,  VISA  AND  DISCOVER  CARD. 
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The  men  never  asked, 

the  women  never  told, 

md  martinis  were  their  passion. 


When  one  look  could  ignite  your  heart  like 
million  candles.  When  one  small  part  of  the  lips 
mid  send  it  racing  beyond  recovery.  When  one 
>ft  whisper  would  set  it  free.  That  was  passion. 

Every  couple  imagined  it.  Every  couple 
oped  for  it.  And  every  couple  lived  for  it.  In 

verything  they  did.  Not  only  in  love,  but  in  art, 

lusic,  literature  and  ideas.  To  feel  passion 

1  some  form  was  to  feel  life 
After  the  horrors  of 

he  first  World  War,  the 

>bject  of  pursuit  in  the 

20s  was  to  feel  some- 

hing,  anything. 

Vople  were  living 

.vith  abandon.  Work- 

ng,  playing,  eating 

and  drinking  in  hopes 


they  would  make  up  for  what  was  lost.  If  there 
was  one  symbol  that  so  aptly  described  the  time, 
it  would  have  to  be  the  martini.  A  perfect  blend 
of  London  Dry  Gin  and  French  vermouth.  It 
wasn't  meant  just  for  sipping.  It  was  intended 
for  drinking  and  for  feeling. 

Today  they  say  that  passion  has  returned. 
The  "Me"  generation  is  long  forgotten, 
md  conspicuous  love  replaced 
with  romance  once  again. 
Coincidentally,  the 
martini  has  made  a 
return  as  well.  And  its 
still  drank  the  same 
way  it  was  sixty 
years  ago. 
Gilbey's.  Bringing 
back  the  taste  for  passion. 


Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 
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for  tired  skin. 

Your  skin  has  had  a  long,  hard  day 

Emollient-riCtl  Night  of  Olay 

melts  away  the  tensions 

of  the  day  as  you  rest. 

8  uninterrupted  hours  of  treatment 

boosts  depleted  moisture  levels. 

Improves  resiliency. 

Easing  dry  lines. 

Skin  feels  f  llTlUe  T  after 
a  night  of  Rest  &  Relaxation. 
And,  oh,  the  little  lift  you  get 
from  looking  younger  in  the  a.m. 

Why  grow  old  gracefully? 
Fight  it  with 
Night  of  Olay. 


E    R   R   Y 


ELLIS 


S   U    I    T    S 
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Ifs  got  temptation  written  all  over  it  As  well  as 
the  words  "Du  Pont  certified  Stainmaster. ' M" 

It's  the  new  Premier  Designer  Collection  of  fine 
Stainmaster  carpets. 

And  it  resists  stains  in  an  irresistible  fashion. 


Because  nearly  200  of  the  plushest,  richest 
Stainmaster  carpets  ever,  have  now  been  created 
the  most  alluring  array  of  today's  colors  and  patter 
imaginable.  See  them  at  a  fine  carpet  showroom  i 
your  neighborhood. 


HG  MARCH  1990 
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DESIGNER 


And  be  prepared  for  overpowering  temptation. 

Because  Du  Pont  can  guarantee  the  carpet's 
istance.  But  not  yours. 

Always  remember,  it's  not  a  Stainmaster  carpet 
doesrft  say  Du  Pont. 
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ThLi  u  a  long  way  from  downtown  Chicago. 

Riding  nuutd  transit  Working  late  every  night.  You  finally  got  the  raise,  that  got  you  te{ 


TO   APPLY,   CALL   1   •  800  •  THE  •  GOLD 
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COVER  Floral 

designee  Kenneth 

Turnei  fills  his 

kitchen  with 

bouquets  of  flowers 

and  vegetables. 

Page  174. 

Photograph  l>\ 

Alexandre  liadhache. 


H.  Matisse  by 
Himself  is  part  of 
the  new  exhibition 
"Matisse  in  Morocco. 

Page  162. 


om  and  Laurie 

IkGuane,  right, 

take  a  walk  on 

their  3,300- 

Oi  re  Montana 

spread.  Page 

136.  Top  right: 

lichael  Graves's 

Swan  Hotel. 

complete  with 

ozen  waves  and 

portholes,  ranks 

as  tfie  newest 

wondei  at 

Disney  World. 

Page  142. 


Pretty  as  a  Picket  Classic  while  fences  define  an  ail-American 
landscape.  By  Boh  Felner  124 

Timeless  Charm  Kevin  McNamara  has  decorated  the  setting  for  his 
clients'  changing  lives  over  two  decades.  By  Penelope  Green  130 

McGuane  Country   The  novelist  stakes  his  claim  in  Sweet  Grass 
County,  Montana.  By  William  Hjortsberg  136 

Swan's  Way  Architect  Michael  Graves  explores  the  playful  side  of 
Postmodernism  with  his  new  Swan  Hotel  at  Orlando's  Disney  World. 
By  Charles  Gandee  142 

Lost  and  Found  Memories  of  childhood  flea  market  finds  inspire  a 
grown-up  passion.  By  Joan  Juliet  Buck  146 

Enchanted  Cottage  In  Ireland,  a  thatched  Regency  folly  conies  hack 
to  life.  By  Sybil  Connolly  150 

Private  Stock  Jeff  Walker,  a  vice  president  of  Ralph  Lauren,  creates  a 
look  of  his  own  at  home.  By  Peter  Wilkinson  158 

Travels  with  Matisse  In   1912  and   1913  the  painter  went  to  Morocco 
to  rediscover  himself  and  the  world.  An  exhibition  of  his  work  from 
those  years  reveals  his  success.  By  Rosamond  Bernier  162 

Light  Geometry  Houston  architect  Carlos  Jimenez  achieves  a 
strong  but  quiet  counterpoint  to  the  opulence  of  River  Oaks. 
By  David  Dillon  168 

International  Harvester  London-based  designer  Kenneth 
Turner  sows  the  seeds  of  floral  fashion  worldwide. 
By  Christopher  Petkanas  174 

Perfectly  Frank  Jean-Michel  Frank  was  the  ultimate  master 
of  traditional  luxury  and  modern  simplicity. 
By  Stephen  Calloway  180 

Classical  Romance  A  nineteenth-century 
rotunda  encompasses  a  small  but  stately 
realm.  By  Christopher  Simon  Sykes  188 

Reading  Rooms  Books  step  off  the  shelves 
onto  fabrics,  wallpaper,  and  furniture  196 


A  1920s  French  cafe  chaii  from  Jeff  Walker's  carnage  house  loft.  I  Page  158 


vat  arranged  your  weekends  wherever  you  want  them.  But  you  always  want  them  in  Montana. 
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The  clothing . . .  perfect  for  Spring.  The  background . . .  perfect  forever. 


Ellen  Tracy  is  vitally  concerned  about  the  destruction  of  the  environment.  We  invite  you  to  share  our  concern  and  join  with  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
an  international  membership  organization  committed  to  the  global  preservation  otthe  natural  environment.  1-800-628-6860. 


Contributors  Notes  38 

Notes  Tin  New  and  the  Noteworthy  49 


Muted 

tones  blend 
with  rich 
textures 
in  Scott 
McDowell's 
ceramics. 
Page  76. 


Design  b\  Lynn  Snowden  60 

With  steel  and  a  welding  torch,   Tom  Penn 

strikes  out  on  his  own 

Architecture  b\  Martin  Filler  64 

Samuel  Mclntire  laid  a  firm  foundation  foi 

architecture  in  earl)  America 

Travel  by  David  Wheeler  72 

A  spring  tour  of  Cornish  gardens 


Workroom  by  Ann  Beattie  76 

Ceramist  Scott  McDowell  impresses  images  from 

art  and  nature  into  c  lax 

Food  by  Camille  Glenn  84 

A  toast  to  the  noble  Bibb  lettuce 


Dealer's  Eye  by  Char/a  Carter  92 
A  Paris  gallen  specializes  in  the  work  ot  lesser- 
known  nineteenth-century  artists 

People  by  Margot  Guralnick  96 

Rodne)  Alan  Greenblat  paints  himself  into  all 

lour  corners  of  his  SoHo  loft 

Writer  in  Residence  In  Alan  Pryce-Jones  100 
An  Englishman  remembers  his  wile's 
family  Schloss  in  Vienna 

Taste  by  Martin  Fill,  i  104 
A  contemporary  guide  to  the 

art  of  social  kissing 

Shopping  by  Alison  Caul;  110 

Corraling  the  best  in  Houston  shopping 

Forecasts  by  Anne  Foxle)  114 

The  grandeur  of  a  courtly  past  resurfaces 


F letch.  ■   St 

sketch  of  an 

Italian  garden 

fountain. 

-    Pag,   116. 


Gardening  by  Mae  Griswold  116 

Fletcher  Steele's  gardens  stretched  the  boundaries 

of  twentieth-century  design 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  123 

Samples  by  Anne  Foxley  200 

1  he  latest  word  in  bed  linen  design 

Resources  Where  to  Find  It  212 

Gandee  at  Large  In  Charles  Gandee  214 

Maya  1. m  is  young,  brilliant,  accomplished  and 

doesn't  like  to  talk  about  it 
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from  Fourticq, 

one  of  Houston's 

most  eclectic 

design  shops. 

Page  110. 


'rMuSk      R'xei  Arra\,  a  potpourri  of  colorful 
images  by  Rodney  Alan  Greenblat. 
Pag,   96. 


Paintings  and  drawings  from  the  19th  century  line  the 

sheh  es  of  Fischer  and  Kiener's  Paris  gallen.  Page  92. 
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A  Door  i his  Stylish  Has  No  RightTo  BeThis  Practical. 


At  first  glance,  you'U  notice  how  beautiful 

it  looks.  But  then,  French  doors  Inn  e  been 
looking  good  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

\V  hich  brings  us  to  the  real  beauty  of  the 
new  Andersen  Frenchwoods  Hinged  Patio 


Door.  That  is,  the  way  it  performs. 

No  other  hinged  patio  door  in  the  country 
as  ueathertight.  Rated  to  withstand  a  punisl 
ing  8"  of  rainfall  arid  50  mph  winds.  No  othe1 
door  gives  you  a  three  point  locking  system. 
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iaking  the  lock  side  of  the  door  as  secure  as  the 
inged  side.  And  no  other  French  door  provides 
ner gj -efficient  Aivdersert  High-Perfonnance 
r  High-Performance  Sun  glass  standard. 
To  learn  more,  see  your  Andersen  dealer 


in  the  Yellow  Pages,  or  call  1800-255-2550. 
The  Andersen  Frenchwood  Hinged  Patio  Door. 
Made  to  perform  as  beautifully  as  it  looks. 
Come  home  to  quality.  Come  home  to 
Andersen®. 


□  Send  me  free  literature. 

1  plan  u>  OhuiU  D  remodel  Orcplaa 

Address  


Zip JW 

Send  to  Andersen  Corp.,  Box  12,  Bayport,  MN  55003. 

003-0390 
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BAKER  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSE  COLLECTION.  The  inspi- 
ration for  the  collection  comes  from  17 th  and  18th  Century  designs^  This 
is  furniture  that  might  have  been  found  in  the  manor  houses  of  the  English 
countryside,  but  it  will  look  equally  at  home  in  contemporary  interiors  Rustic 
and  sturdy  in  presence,  the  furniture  is  created  from  norm  handsomely 
grained  oak  that  is  skillfully  antiqued.  Baker  craftsmanship  is  showcased  in  period  de- 
tails such  as  raised  star  overlays  and  Gothic  arches.  You  are  invited  to  send $7.50  for  a 
color  catalogue. 


U 


The  English  Country  House 
i%    Collection  of  living,  dining  and 
aj  5    bedroom  designs  is  available 
V'SSPv""  through  many  fine  furniture  and 
e«  «,**s     department  stores.  You  are  invited 
to  write  for  their  names.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  672,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms 
in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna 
Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
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cocneoiNe 
torrb  kijsiqs 

Blue  Fluted — the  first  porcelain  pattern 
we  created,  in  1775.  Shaped,  sculpted 
and  painted  by  the  hand  that  signs  the 
backstamp.  Shown  here  with  the  Ber- 
nadotte  sterling  pattern  by  Georg 
Jensen.  Write  for  illustrated  literature 
displaying  appointments  that  grace 
the  great  houses  of  Europe. 
Royal  Copenhagen  %^- 

Georg  Jensen  Silversmiths 
683  Madison  Avenue 
NY  NY  10021. 
(212)  759-6457 
(1)800-223-127 
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WHY  HER 

EYES  LOOK 

"LIGHTYEARS" 

YOUNGER. 


Germaine  Monteil's  Lightyears  Eye  Area 
Formula  is  a  state-of-the-future,  firming  mois- 
ture complex  that  helps  you  challenge  the  signs 
of  aging  around  your  eyes. 

This  hydrating  formula 
speeds  skin's  ability  to  resist 
the  stressed,  fatigued  look 
caused  by  the  drying  effects 
of  the  environment. 

A  moisture-cushion  of 
precious,  potent  ingredients 
gives  skin's  surface  a  strength- 
ened appearance,  a  new  found 
appearance  of  smoothness, 
firmness  and  vouth. 

The  appearance  of  puffi- 
ness,  circles  and  lines  is 
minimized.  Now  your  eyes 
look  "Lightyears""  younger. 


MONTH 
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Lord  &  Taylor 
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GERMAINE    MONTEfl 


Winter  is  a  wonderful  time  to  visit  Mill  House 

of  Woodbury. 


Just  like  summer,  spring  and  fall. 


In  the  gently  rolling  Connecticut  countryside  around  Mill  House,  every  season  has  its  own 

special  charm.  What  never  varies  is  the  splendor  you'll  find  within  our  seventeen 

showrooms.  Frequent  container  deliveries  keep  them  filled  to  overflowing  with  tine  English 

and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art,  ready  to  warm 

your  heart  and  your  home. 


Mill  House  Antiques 


1964 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  CHOICE 


1990 


Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  (203)  263-3446 
We're  closed  Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


211     EAST    58    STREET      NEW    YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS    AND    FINE    STORES 


Discover  a  world  of  beautiful  sale  prices 
at  the  following  Thomasville  Gallery  locations. 


ARIZONA 

Both  Stores- Breuners 

Lake  Havasu  City-Cne/sea  House 

Furnishings 
Phoenix-/.ou  Regester 
Sun  City-freeds  Fine  Furnishings 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville-Denn/s  Home  Furnishings 

Hot  Springs-Go/")/  Thorson  Furniture  & 

Interiors 
North  Little  Rock- Rye  Fine  Furniture 

Showroom 

CALIFORNIA 

All  14Stores-Breuners 

Bakersfield-Sommer's  West 

Bel  If  lower-  Thompsons 

Covina-  Thompsons 

Fresno/MerceC-S/afers  Furniture  Galleries 

Fullerton-  Thompsons 

Irvine— J.  H.  Biggar 

La  Mesa-La  Mesa  Furniture  Co. 

Long  Beach-Car/'s  Furniture 

Nopa-Allen  &  Benedict  Furniture 

Northndge—  Thomasville  Gallery  Store 

Pasadena-J  H.  Biggar 

Redding- l/Va/Zcers  Furniture 

Sacramento-ZWcCreery's  Furniture 

Salinas-  Packwoods  Galleries 

San  Anselmo-Braverman's  Furniture 

San  Bernardino- Thompsons 

San  Diego-Arnolds 

San  Luis  Obispo-Davidson's  Furniture 

San  Ramon-/nter/ors  Unlimited 

Santa  Rosa- Pedersen's  Furniture 

Temecula-f/.  Johnson  Furniture 

Upland- Thompsons 

\laca\ji\\e-Shock's  Furniture 

Victorville-ftodman  Home  Furnishings 

CANADA 

Burnaby/Vancouver  B.C. -J.  Collins 

Thomasville  Gallery 
Ottawa,  Ontario-Cad/eux,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Mantioba- Brick's  Fine  Furniture 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs-  Weberg  Furniture 
Denver-  Harpers  of  University  Hills 
Denver-  Weberg  Furniture 
Littleton-  Weberg  Furniture 

IDAHO 

Boise-£nn/s  Fine  Furniture 

ILLINOIS 

All  Locations- Colbys  Home  Furnishings 
All  Locations-Z/er/c's 
Barrington-/?/cnard  Honquest  Furniture 
Champaign-  Weberg  Furniture 
Chicago- Maurice  Mandle  and  Co 
Eigin-Ackemanns  Home  Center 


Kewa  nee-  Good's  Furniture 
Mt.  Puiaski-Stahl's  Furniture 
Orland  Park-Down  Furniture 
Peoria/Bloomingron-/./ppmonn's 
Rockford-  Rockford-Standard  Furniture 
West  Frankfort-Co/eman-ftnoads 

IOWA 

Boone-  Redekers 

Cedar  Rapids-Kenwood  House 

Coralville/lowa  City-McGregor  Furniture 

Newton-Afewton  Furniture 

Spencer- Matt  Furniture  Showcase 

KANSAS 

Hays-  Keller  Fumture 

Olathe/Kansas  City-  Yates  Thomasville 

Galleries 
Topeka/Lawrence-fO  Marling's 
Wichita-Morton's  Furniture 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Gieea-Bnte  Furniture  Galleries 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans/Baton  Rouge-Kirschman's 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  lea-Brick  Furniture 

Fountain-Drurys 

Maplewood-SaourP/a  Furniture 

Minneapolis-Donerty  Furniture 

Osseo-Suburbia  Furniture 

Waite  Park-/?anays  Furniture  Gallery 

VJ\\\mat-Lundquist  Furnishings 

Woodbury-/Ve/son  Furniture  Gallery 

MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau-S/eepy  Hollow  Furniture 

Galleries 
Central  Missouri-M/toW.  Walz 
Joplin-Boos  Furniture  Gallery 
Poplar  Bluff- Joe  Hefner  Furniture 
Spnngfield-/Wu/no//an  Furniture 
St.  Joseph-  The  Colony  House 
St.  Louis-Cara/to/s  Furniture 
St.  louis-Carol  House  Furniture 
St.  Louis-De8as/o 
Vandalia-  Waters  Furniture 

NEBRASKA 

Crete-  Wanek  s  of  Crete 

Omaha- Nebraska  Furniture  Mart 

NEVADA 

Both  Stores- Breuners 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque-/4mer/con  Home  Furnishings 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City-Moto/s  Brothers 

Tulsa- J.  Brophy  &  Sons 

OREGON 

Beaverton/Lake  Oswego- Parker  Furniture 
Bend-/nter/ors  International 
Medford/Grants  Pass-Joseph  Winans 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rapid  City-freeds  Fine  Furnishings 

TENNESSEE 

Bartlett-Sorf/e//  Home  Furnishings 

Johnson  C\\y-Zok's 

Knoxville-fovWers  Furniture 

Leoma -Story  and  Lee 

Memphis-Samue/s 

Nashvi  I  le-Spr/n/z  Furniture 

TEXAS 

Amarillo- Texas  Furniture 

Arlington- Wore  Thomasville  Gallery 

Austin-Gage  Furniture 

Corpus  Christi-Sras/ou's  Fine  Home 

Furnishings 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth-McConne//'s  Thomasville 

Gallery 
El  Paso-  Weberg  Furniture 
Garland/Lewisville-Bafcer's  Furniture 
Greenville-/?eeps  Furniture 
Houston/Bryan-Stor  Furn.  5  Galleries 
Killeen-/4/odd/n  House  Furniture 
lubbock-Speors 
WicMien-LFD  Home  Furnishings 
Nederland-foiv/ers  Furniture  &  Design 

Gallery 
San  Angelo-Sneppersons  Furniture 
San  Antonio-D/anne  Flack  Furniture  & 

Design  Studio 
San  Antonio-Stowers  Furniture 
Tyler- Murphy's  Furniture  Gallery 
Victoria-SZ/mson  Furniture  Co. 

UTAH 

Murray-Wasters  Thomasville  Gallery 

WASHINGTON 

All  Locations-Greendoum  Home 

Furnishings 
Olympia-Se/den's  Fine  Home  Furnishings 
Richland-fnn/s  Fine  Furniture 
Seattle- Olsen  Furniture 
Spokane-Spears  Furniture 
Tacoma-Scnoenfe/d  Furniture 
Tacoma-Se/dens  Furniture  &  Carpet 
Yakma-Schultz  Furniture 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay/Oshkosh-Sn/derDaonen 

Furniture 
Milwaukee-Co/ders  Furniture 
Milwaukee-Kunze/mann  Esser 


Thomasville 

Beautiful  furniture,  beautifully  made. 


Where  Old  W)rld  elegance 
meets  New  Wbrld  ambience. 


The  look  of  18th-century  elegance  is  born  afresh  in 
Thomasville's  Fisher  Park  Collection.  The  spirit  of  Old  World 
English  craftsmanship  is  apparent  in  the  way  the  radiant 
highlights  of  our  selected  pecan  woods  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  careful  hand  rubbing.  In  the  sheer  grace  captured  in 
every  curve  and  carving.  And  in  the  rich  feel  wrought  by 
gleaming  brass  hardware. 

With  its  classic  style  and  impeccable  craftsmanship, 
Thomasville's  Fisher  Park  Collection  is  truly  making  contem- 
porary history. 

To  receive  Thomasville's  Complete  Guide  to  Fine  Furniture 
Selection,  send  a  check  for  * 3. 00  to:  Thomasville 
Furniture,  Dept.  301J,  Thomasville,  NC  27360. 
And  visit  a  Thomasville  Gallery®  soon. 
For  the  one  nearest  you,  look  under 
your  state  on  the  list  at  the  left. 


Thomasville" 

Beautiful  furniture,  beautifully  made ™ 
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The  fabric  is  Brunschwig, 
the  chair  is  too. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


DEMANDED  BY  AND  CREATED  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 


d= 


TUN 


NEIMAN  MARCUS       BERGDORF  GOODMAN       HALL'S  PLAZA 


II    If  Ul  V 


^   \S   1    W   J 


s/«?/«  6  Curved  Wood  Solarium 


Series  200  Thermal  Roof  Patio  Room 


System  4  Solarium 

At  Four  Seasons,  we  don't 
take  sunspaces  lightly. 

Quality.  It's  built  into  even- 
solarium,  patio  room,  window  and 
door  we  make 

It's  no  wonder  homeowners 
worldwide  have  chosen  lour  Seasons 
to  add  more  light,  more  space,  more 
value  to  their  homes. 

For  FREE  BROCHURE  and  nearest  loca- 
tion, callTOLL-FREE  1-800-FOUR  SEASONS 
( 1-800-368-7732)  or  write: 
FOl'R  SEASONS  SOLAR  PRODl'CTS  CORP. 

5005  Veterans  Memorial  Highway,  Dept  M 
Holbrook  NY  1  l~il 

Over  2""0  independently  owned  and  operated 
franthised  locations  worldwide. 


FOUR  SEASONS 

Design  &  Remodeling  Centers 


SOLARIUN- 
WINDOWS 


i   •   PATIO   ROOMS  •  SHADES 
OOORS  •  SKYLIGHTS 


Outdoor  living.  ..Indoors 


Martin  Filler,  an  editor  of  House  &  Garden 
since  1979,  has  now  become  a  consulting 
editor  of  HG  and  a  contributing  editor  of 
CondeNast  Traveler  and  Vanity  Fair.  Though 
his  range  as  a  writer  is  wide,  his  "Architec- 
ture" column  on  Samuel  Mclntire  in  this 
issue  reflects  his  chief  interest,  the 
interpretation  of  design  history  in  contem- 
porary terms.  "Because  it's  the  most  social  of 
all  the  arts,  I'm  particularly  concerned  with 
the  human  component  in  architecture,"  he 
explains.  "As  a  critic.  I  find  that  the  way  a 
building  looks  is  less  important  than  what  it 
can  reveal  about  the  people  who  made  it." 


David  Wheeler  is  edi- 
toi  .md  publisher  oi 
Hortus,  a  quai  terl) 
journal  published  in 
Wales  thai  is  "aimed 
at  the  literary-mind- 
ed gardenei  whose 
interests  extend  be- 
yond the  mere  prat- 
tle e  oi  gardening." 
Wheeler  joui  neys  to 
southwest  England 
in  this  m  onth's 
"1  ra\  el"  column  to 
report  on  ai\(\  photo- 
graph the  luxuriant 
gardens  oi  Cornwall. 
Currently  he  is  work- 
ing on  Gardens,  oj  the 
Cotswolds,  an  illus- 
trated hook  about 
anothei  i  egion  of  his 
native  country. 


Joan  Juliet  Buck  reveals  her  passion  for  flea  markets  and 
i  el, lies  how  her  apartment  is  decorated  with  her  finds.  A 
contributing  editor  of  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair  and  author  of 
the  novel  Daughter  oj  the  Swan,  Buck  is  fascinated  by  flea 
markets  because  "they  offer  the  opportunity  for  some  sort 
ol  triumph  every  week."  Her  favorite  haunt  is  Paris's 
Marche  aux  Puces,  but  Buck  decided  to  live  in  New  York 
when  she  realized  the  advantages — "diners  deliver,  book- 
stores are  open  late,  and  phone  rates  are  cheaper." 
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ARMSTRONG! 


The  dynamic  relationship  between  subtle  textures  and  shifting 

es  of  light  is  at  the  heart  of  a  newly  blossoming  trend  in  design. 

Armstrong  is  right  on  top  of  it  with  our  Sculptured  Collection  of 

Kan®  floors,  whose  delicately  embossed  patterns  invite  the 

ailing  interplay  of  light  and  shadow. 

Our  sculpted  surfaces  bring  an  intriguing  new  dimension  to 

ring.  The  effect  is  a  moveable  feast  for  the  eyes. 

Give  a  room  an  excitingly  different  feel  with  a  richly  textured 
K  from  Armstrong. 

For  free  product  information  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
tistrong  dealer,  call  the  toll-free  Armstrong  Consumer  Line, 
30  233-3823,  and  ask  for  Dept.  95FHG.  Or  write  to:  Armstrong, 
pt.  95FHG,  P.O.  Box  3001,  Lancaster,  PA  17604. 


HEIGHT  OF  FASHION  RIGHT  AT  YOUR  FEET 


(^mstrong 

so  nice  to  come  home  to 


wk   t 


American     Style 


vuinnuuiura  nuiti 


Our  New  American  Originals 
are  Made  Under  the  Watchful 
Eye  and  the  Steady  "Hand  of 
Perfectionists.  We  Proudly 
Fashion,  in  Limited  Quantities, 
Unique  Furnishings  of  the 
Highest  Quality 

To  Those  Who  Appreciate 
the  Best,  to  Those  Who  Can 
Accept  No  Less,  We  Offer  the 
Opportunity  to  Invest  in 
Excellence  Which  Will  Endure. 


M.Craig  &  Cot  npca  nj 


cabinetmakers 
911  Lai  \  Street    Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 


803-254-5994 


Atlanta,  Boi  I  •  Chicago,  Entourage  •  Columbia,  High  Point,  M.  Craig  &  Company 

George  Cameron  Nash  •  Dania,  Carriage  House,  Inc. 
Philadeli'i  (i     i        HNGTON  DC,  The  Rist  Corporation  •  San  Diego,  Designers  Showcase 
San  Francisco,  Neinlle  Nowell  Designs  LTD 


Mi  c 


Camille  Glenn  believes  n  is  important  for 
people  to  know  how  life-enhancing  good 
food  can  be.  Glenn,  who  taught  French. 
cooking  classes  foi  nearh  iluin  years,  is  a 
gourmet-food  writer  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  author  of  The  Heritage 
oj  Si 'i  it  In  i  a  Cooking.  In  the  "Food"  column, 
she  lot  uses  on  Bibb  lettuce  but  claims  to  sa- 
vor all  varieties:  "I've  always  been  crazy 
ahoni  fresh  foods,  lettuce  especially.  I'm 
sure  it  gi  ew  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the 
sac  led  i  oiiple  feasted  upon  lis  goodness." 


Ann  Beattie,  whose  stories  appear  in  The 
New  Yorker,  recently  finished  her  fourth 
novel,  /'ii  tin  nig  Will.  For  HG's  "Work- 
room" column  Beattie  celebrates  the  tal- 
ents of  her  favorite  ceramist,  Scott  * 
McDowell,  one  of  whose  bowls  inspired 
her  to  write  the  short  stor\  "Janus."  "His 
pieces  rivet  your  attention,"  she  sa\s. 
"I  hey're  paintings  you  can  rub  your  hands 
over,  sculpture  you're  urged  to  touch,  sug- 
gestions to  excite  your  imagination." 
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TINO     BOUTIQUES: 
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Privileged  Classics 


Summer 


Hill  Ltd 


26$2Si- "  (fu/i//c/ic/</\/\oa</  {/tcdvood Gitofi   G  {  J406S 

4/6 -36$ -2600 


hut /a 


■  ia/t  cTrtutc/sco  f(M\  uiav/es  i/)a//as         ./(ou&to/i  i.A 

\,  \fto.\'/<)f/  G/u'caoo  [/)(/tt>tr  .  {t/a/ita  jfayu/ia.  \t</t/r/ 
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Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath 
PowerPro*  jet  system 


Jacuzzi: 
you  deserve  the  experience. 

Li  Jacuzzi"  whirlpool  bath  feels  like  no  other,  because  it's  made  like  no  other.  As  the 
originator  of  the  first  whirlpool  bath,  Jacuzzi  has  more  experience  designing, 
building  and  perfecting  whirlpool  products  than  anyone  else.  At  the  heart  of  it  all 
is  the  patented  PowerPro™  jet  system  which  makes  Jacuzzi"  whirlpool  baths  not  just 
relaxing,  but  therapeutic.  By  moving  more  air  and  water  through  bigger  jets,  the 
PowerPro  system  creates  a  broad,  circular  pattern  of  bubbles. The  result  is  high-power 

hydrotherapy  for  the  whole  body,  not  a  narrow  high- 
pressure  stream  that  can  cause  more  discomfort  than 
pleasure.  Comfort.  Pleasure.  Hydrotherapy.  It's  the 

complete  relaxation  experience  you  expect— and  deserve— from  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath. 
For  more  information,  or  for  an  authorized  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  dealer  near  you, 
call  toll-free  1-800-227-0710.  In  California  call  1-800-227-0991. 


L  ompetitipe 
whirlpool  jet  systems 


JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 

©1990  Jacuzzi  Inc. 


THE  REAL  ONE 


* 


i 
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Ji^lNl^URENT 


rive  gauche 


EXCLUSIVE  BOUTIQUES 

I  NEW  YORK.  NY.  855  MADISON  AVENUE  ■  BOSTON.  MA.  THE  HERITAGE  ON  THE  GARDEN  ■  CHEVY  CHASE.  MO.  5516  WISCONSIN  AVENUE 

■  COSTA  MESA.  CA.  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  ■  WASHINGTON.  DC.  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW 


■  AUER'S,  DENVEH    CO   ■  BERGDORF  GOODMAN.  NEW  YORK.  NY   ■  BLOOMINGDALES.  CHICAGO,  IL  ■  BULLOCKS  WILSHIRE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA   PALM  DESERT,  CA  ■  COLITTI.  MILLBURN.  NJ 

■  DAYTON'S.  MINI.1  LIS.  MN   ■  HIRSHLEIFER'S,  MANHASSET    NY    ■  FREDERICK  &  NELSON.  BELLE VUE  AND  SEATTLE,  WA   ■  LIBERTY  HOUSE  OF  HAWAII,  HONOLULU,  HI 

■  LINDA  DRESNER,  BIRMINGHAM  ■  LOU  LATTIMORE,  DALLAS   TX    ■  I.  MAGNIN.  BE VERLY  HILLS,  C A   CHICAGO,  IL   PHOENIX,  AZ   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA   ■  MARSHALL  FIELD'S.  CHICAGO.  IL 

*  MARTHA,  BAL  HARBOUR.  FL    F  FL    ■  MARY  JANE  DENZER,  WHITE  PLAINS,  NY    ■  NAN  DUSKIN.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA   ■  NEIMAN  MARCUS.  DALLAS    TX    ■  RICH'S.  ATLANTA,  GA 

■  SAKOWITZ,  HOUSTON.  TX    ■  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK    NY    ATLANTA.  GA    BAL  HARBOUR.  FL    CHICAGO    IL  .  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA    ■  JOHN  WAN  AM  AKER'S,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
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Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Amy  Abrams  and  Eric  Berthold 


\Il(  I!  \l  1    Sl'l  I  I  kl  HAS  111  1  \ 

helping  to  resusc itate  the 
dying  art  oi  stone  carving 
sim e  he  was  fifteen.  Aftei 
working  as  an  apprentice  to 
Ins  fathei  in  Rome,  Spiteri 
i  right)  i  ame  to  New  York  (  it\ 
five  years  ago,  discovered  ,i 
stateside  demand  for  his  craft, 

anil  set   up  shop    With  Ills 
hands  and  a  few  tools  the 
artist  conjures  Attic  columns, 
capitals,  ^arclen  ornaments, 
and  fireplace  mantels  (below) 
from  blocks  of  c rude  stone 
Italian  limestone  is  Ins 
medium  of  choice  because 
"it  allows  for  mote  freedom 
ol  expression,"  although  he 
also  expresses  himself  in 
marble  and  granite.  Spiteri's 
work  can  be  seen  at  his  show- 

i i    B\  appointment  onl\ . 

(212)  421-2830. 
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I)i  ilphm  andh  oris  u  n  h  vei  di 
finish  (above)  hei aid  .1  new 
(  olle<  Hon  cil  designs  in  brass, 
$365  a  pair,  from  Virginia 
Metalcrafters,  NYC.  Call 
(800)  368-1002. 


Rafiki  (left)  is  one  ol 
(I11  ee  nev\  pattei  ih  l>\ 
anc  ( >aston  1 01 
( ireative   I  ablewai  <  . 
$93  ,1  5-piet  e  setting. 
Call  (201 >  938-5800 
Hone  up  'in  i  Inn. 1  u  n  li 
Robin  Reilh  's  two- 
volume  U  edgwood 

(below),  $850,  I 

Sim  kton  Press   <  .ill 
(800)  221-2123,  in  M 
state  (212)   18 1-133-1 


Robert  Ventui  i's  bin  h 
owboys,  i oloi  lul  pei  i< >d 
ntei  pi  etations,  m<  Inde  the 

ins  XV  (top)  and  the  Louis 
\\  I  (above),  $4,800  ea<  h  I  o 
he  1 1  a<lc  al  Am  International 
212)  727-3340. 


Among  the  treasures  offered  at  the  annual  European  Fine 
Ail  Fail   in  Maastricht,  Holland  (Mar.  10—18),  is  Moyses  van 
Uyttenbroeck's  Wooded  Landscape  with  Pan  and  Syrinx 
(above),  from  |ohnn)  Van  Haeften,  London  (1)  930-3062. 


Spanish  ceramics  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries 
inspired  Pepe  Penalver's 
hand-printed  Marques 
de  dos  Aguas  (left),  $90 
a  yard.  To  the  trade 
at  Old  World  Weavers, 
(212)  355-7186. 


into  the  woods  with  the  new   bindei 


Lad-like  detailing        F01  his  last  collection  the  late  British- 
graces  silver-plated       born  designei    1.  H.  Robsjohn-Gibbings 
flatware  (alnwe)  l>\   Marisa        fashioned  a  daybed  (above)  from  Greek 
Chupin  for  Siecle.    In  ordei  at        walnut  and  woven-leather  thongs. 
Barnevs  New  V'ork.        Reissued  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen 
Bellinger,  (718)  729-2850. 

\   |ohn  Rynian  (below),  $12  a  foot.  At  Zona.  97  Greene  St..  NYC  (212)  925-6750. 


K.i 1 1  1  agei  Icld.  like  oui 
editors  (see  "Reading  Rooms"), 
rinds  inspii  ation  in  the  lil>i ai  \ 
leu  .K  c  essoi  ics  (above), 
UK  luding  a  silk  s(  arf,  $2 10; 
Open  Book  earrings,  $95;  and 
Lbrar)  bracelet,  $350.  Ai 
Bergdorl  Goodman,  NYC, 
and  selected  Nordstrom's. 


Board  the  American-European  Express  (above),  decorated 

by  Bay  Point  Interiors  with  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  foi  luxe  passage 

between  Chicago  and  Washington,  DC.  Call  (800)677-4233. 


i|s% 


Hi uish  dc(  oi atoi  Nina 
Campbell's  tartans  (right)  for 
Osborne  &  Little  find  theii 
u.n  onto  a  wide  range  of 
decorative  objects  at  [onal, 
1281   Madison  Ave,  NYC. 
a  boutique  offering  both 
lashion  and  furnishings. 


■§■■■■ 


St.  Paul's  <  iathcdral  in 
London  (/c//)  is  Sir 
(  In  istophei  Wren's 
(  rowning  a<  hievemenl 
and  the  l(x  ns  of  an 
exhibition  l>\  the 
American  An  hitectural 
Foundation  (through 
May  8)  at  the  ( >(  lagon, 
Washington,  DC.  (202) 
638-3105. 


The  British  design 
invasion  ad\  an<  es 
with  the  opening  ol  a 
( iolefax  &  Fowler 
boutique  at  Bei  gdori 
Goodman,  NYC 
(below),  whk  h  ( .n  i  ies 
a  potpourri  oi 
handc  rafted  and  hand- 
painted  home  ,H(  essoi  ies 


1 ) i. in  ion ds  are  a  rug's  Best  1 1  lend,  when  it's  Christine 
Van  dor  Hind's  wool  Harlequin  rug  (above),  $2,400, 
a  limited-edition  hand-tufted  design  ai  Modern  Age, 
NYC:  (212)  674-5603. 


£ 


I  he  Midwest  edition  ol 
Showcase  oj  Interio)  Design 
(above),  $'M\,  spotlights  the 
best  intei  ioi  design  lit  ins 
in  the  he. inland.  Vitac 

'ublishing,  (312)  527-0341. 
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IMPLY  stated,  every  piece  of  Harden 
furniture  is  a  piece  to  be  proud  of. 

r  It's  no  wonder.  Because  each  is  born  of  a 
tradition  rooted  in  five  generations  of  superb 
craftsmanship.  That's  how  long  the  Harden  fam- 
ily has  been  shaping  solid  cherry  into  fine  cabi- 
netry, tables,  chairs  and  sofas.  All  reflecting  the 
best  in  English  and  American  designs. 

The  timeless  quality  of  Harden  also  comes  from 
extraordinary  handwork  which  recreates  the 
most  intricate  carvings  of  the  18th  century  in 
crisp,  authentic  detail.  And  whether  you  make 
your  selections  from  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale 
or  eclectic  combinations,  our  marriage  of  warm, 
rich  woods  with  fine  fabrics  results  in  furniture 
that  is  as  comfortable  and  functional  as  it  is  gra- 
cious and  elegant. 

Stated  simply,  Harden  is  fine  furniture.  From 
generation  to  generation.  For  every  room  in 
the  house. 


Send  $12  for  a  complete  set  of  Harden  Portfolios  to  I  linden 
Furniture,  McConnellsville,  NY  13401.  Tel.  315-245-1000 
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WEAX  AND  FOWLER 


%;OWTAN  &  TOUT 

D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY  10022  (212)  753-4488  Through  interior  designers  and  architects. 
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A  Gentle  N 


CRABTREE 
,&   E    V   E    L    Y    N 


A  delicate  mingling  of  mandarin,  reman  $}j$ jasmine, 

our  Aloe  Vera  Bath  Gel  softens  the  skin  while 

refreshing  both  bWy  and  spirit! 


Bath  Gel  ♦  Body  Lotion  •  Soap  •  Shampoo  •  Conditioner 


SHOWER      & 
BATH       GEL 

afil  m 


:  TOUR  NEAREST  STORE,  CALL  1-800-624-5211 ;  L\  CT:  928-0577.  ON  CANADA:  lOltf&DELAIDE  St.  WITH,  LONDON.  ONT.  N6E  IR«  ©  1990  CRABTREE  &  E\"ELW  LTD 
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Custom  Furniture 
Your  Way 


Pick  your  Fabric 
Choose  Your  Frame 
Delivery  in  45  Days 


\isil  the 

Columbia,  MI) 

Kansas  Cii\ 

Palm  Beach 

Expressions 

Coral  Springs 

Las  Vegas 

Gardens,  FL 

(  ustom  Furnitun 

Dallas 

Little  Rock 

Rochester  n> 

nearest  you: 

Denver 

Louisville 

Si.  Louis 

Des  Moines 

Mesa,  \Z 

St.  Paul 

Evansville,  IN 

Millnr.I.  CT 

Scottsdale.  VZ 

Baltimore 

Fori  Worth 

Minneapolis 

Spokane 

Bii  ii  ogham 

\[, 

Grand  Forks,  ND 

NaperVille,  IL 

Tampa 

Sham 

Ml 

Grand  k.ipi<i>-.  \ll 

Nashville 

Traverse  City,  Ml 

Gh  i  igo 

Greenviire,  SC 

New  Orleans 

Tucson 

Cim    mati 

Greenwich,  CI 

Omaha 

Wethersfleld.  CT 

Clew   md 

Iowa  City 

Orlando 

Wilmington,  DE 

Colorai     springs 

Jacksonville,  FL 

Palo  Vlto.  CA 

Fur  slim     ' 

Irani 

hise  information  call  1-800  544- 1519 

CUSTOM 


FURNITURE 


EXPRESSIONS 


Teflon 

KIWI 
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IN  THE  ENCHANTED  GARDEN  OF  SHERLE  WAGNER, 
YOU'LL  FIND  MORE  THAN  A  MORNING  GLORY 
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.  wonder  the  fairest  in  every  field  consider  Sherle  Wagner  the  fairest  in  his. 
Or  that  they  transplant  his  international  beauties  into  every  villa,  chateau,  yacht  and  abode  they  abide  in. 
The  exquisite  porcelain  beauty  shown  here  is  a  perennial  favorite.  And  while  it  will  bloom  unendingly  before  your  very  eyes, 
you'll  be  glad  to  know  it  requires  very  little  tending.  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


SHERLE  W^NER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 
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Testing  His  Metal 

With  steel  and  a  welding  torch, 
furniture  designer  Tom  Penn  strikes 
out  on  his  own.  By  Lynn  Snowden 


It's  very  dirty  work,  what  I  do,"  says 
Tom  Penn,  happily  running  a  fin- 
ger through  the  fine  metal  shavings 
covering  a  worktable  in  his  studio.  What 
Penn  does  in  this  cavernous  place,  just 
across  the  river  from  Manhattan  in 
Long  Island  Citv,  is  design  and  create  el- 
egantly simple  welded  steel  chairs  and 
tables,  silver  and  bronze  vases,  can- 
dlesticks, doorknobs,  and  other  house- 
hold accessories.  Using  assorted  nasty- 
looking  grinding  tools,  an  arc  welder, 
and  an  anvil,  he  manages  to  conjure 
these  carefully  crafted  objects  out  of 
an  array  of  metal  scraps  and  a  magpie's 


"The  minute  I  see 
a  scrap  of  metal  I 
know  what  it  will 
become,"  says 
designer  Tom  Penn, 
far  left.  Left:  His 
chairs  and  tables 
take  shape  on  the 
floor  of  his  studio. 


collection  of  grime-clogged  gears  and  ancient  road  debris. 

A  former  graphics  designer,  Penn  longed  to  create  some- 
thing that  would  endure — something  that  wouldn't  get 
thrown  out  with  last  month's  magazines.  That,  coupled  with  a 
frustration  over  what  passes  for  contemporary'  furniture,  led 
him  to  "try  to  adapt  everything  in  my  environment  to  my  own 
vision."  So  is  he  creating  art  or  is  it  design?  "I'm  a  designer.  It 
makes  my  skin  crawl  when  people  identify  themselves  as  art- 
ists. It's  not  for  the  individual  to  decide.  If  people  consider  it 
art,  I'm  flattered." 

But  artistic  talent  runs  in  the  family.  Penn's  father  is  Irving 
Penn,  the  photographer,  his  mother  is  Lisa  Fonssagrives- 
Penn,  the  sculptor,  and  his  uncle  is  filmmaker  Arthur  Penn. 
"There's  nothing  I'd  like  less  than  for  people  to  say  I  got  work 
because  of  my  family.  But  if  I  afoid  their  fields  of  endeavor, 
I'm  pretty  much  left  with  dentistry  and  garbage  collecting," 
he  says  with  a  puckish  smile.  It  was  fortunate  then  that  he  vis- 
ited a  welder's  studio  in  France  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  was 
allowed  to  weld  something.  "It  was  like  a  star  hit  me.  Shards  of 
steel  were  being  tamed.  I  loved  the  idea  of  taking  chaos  and 
putting  it  in  order."  This  led  to  a  lifelong  obsession  with  col- 
lecting bits  of  metal — some  of  which  have  appeared  in  his  fa- 
ther's photos — and  a  love  of  junkyards  the  world  over. 

As  he  explores  new  tools  and  methods,  Penn's  work  is  shift- 
ing away  from  the  stark  linear  furniture  forms  he's  come  to  be 
known  for,  and  is  now  leaning  to  more  organic,  whimsical 
shapes.  Mutability  and  a  touch  of  mystery  have  come  to  be  im- 
portant elements  in  his  pieces.  He  points  out  a  table  yvith  legs 
that  adjust  to  offer  alternative  heights  and  a  candlestick 
whose  base  was  inspired  by  a  gear  found  in  a  French  junk- 
yard. "To  transform  things  is  my  greatest  joy,"  he  says,  his  en- 
thusiasm making  him  seem  much  younger  than  his  37  years. 

Penn  frequently  goes  on  work  binges,  in  which  he  sleeps 
only  four  or  five  hours  a  night.  "It's  an  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion." He  picks  up  a  green  patinatedbox  that  curiously  blends 
a  fiat  round  top  with  a  square  side.  "I  was  in  a  restaurant  and 
bored  with  the  conversation,  so  I  tore  a  coaster.  This  came  out 
of  looking  at  that  torn  coaster.  I  had  to  make  the  piece  so  I 
wouldn't  think  about  it  anymore."  Penn  gazes  up  into  the  ceil- 
ing. "In  my  head  there's  so  much  rusty  steel."  (Tom  Penn,  c/o 
Cathy  Wright.  2 1 2-772-8862)  A 
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OUGGEST  TO  HIM  A  NEW  TWIST  t 
ON  THE  MARCH  HAIR. 

/ 

These  diamonds  go  right  to  your  head.. Shown  here:  March  winners  of  the  1989  Diamonds  a 
Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a  free  booWefl featuring 
all  57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $l,800-$7,500,  call:  800  922-3455.  ^j       /  ^s^ 

jfdiianpnd  is  tore^ 

Diamonds  of  Distinction  •  Winner  1989     /  /  \ 


'KINGS  PAST  AND  PLEASANT 
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I  lu-\  seem  to  extend  a  quiet  invi- 
tation to  enter  and  stay  awhile 
our  upholstered  creations.  Furni- 
ture nch  with  suggestions  "I  a 
grand  past;  a  favorite  room  in  a 
house  of  memories  Comfortable, 
comforting.  Henredons  superbly 
crafted  and  tailored,  hand-carved 
seating  collection.  French  arm- 
chairs with  fluted  Louis  XVllegs, 
Empire  daybeds;  banquette  love- 
seats,  camelback  sofas.  And  the 
fabrics-.  Belgian  linen  velvet,  wool 
ehallis.  bronzed  silk  stria  -  exclu- 
sive from  the  most  famous  textile 
houses  in  the  world.  Welcome  to 
the  widest  range  of  style,  fabric 
and  custom  options.  Warm  and 
timeless.  For  the  brochure,  send 
$15.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  G30, 
Morganton.  North  Carolina 
28655.  For  the  dealer  nearest 
■sou,  call  1-800-444-3682. 
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Uphobtery  Collection  by 

HENREDON 


Yankee  Federalist 

Samuel  Mclntire  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  architecture  in  early  America 
By  Martin  Filler 


Mclntire's  first 

major  building,  the 

Peirce-Nichols 

house,  right,  in 

Salem,  c.  1782, 

displays  his 

confident  hand  as 

both  architect  and 

woodcarver.  Below: 

His  Elias  Hasket 

Derby  summer 

house,  1793-94,  is  a 

small  gem  of  the 

Federal  style. 
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\A  "7"  lien  artistic  genius  suddenly  appears  in  unexpect- 
ed /  ed  places,  it  is  .ill  the  more  exciting,  seeming  to 
■  ome  oul  ol  nowhere  like  some  spontaneous  act  of 
fate.  Thai  is  i  arely  the  truth,  ol  course.  The  complex  and  in- 
tertwining wa\  s  in  whic  h  men  and  their  money  are  made  at  a 
specific  time  and  locale  sometimes  create  a  climate  in  which 
native  talent  can  flourish  with  little  direct  encouragement. 
And  in  all  of  American  history,  thei  e  have  been  few  arc  hitects 
as  gifted  or  unheralded  as  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. Formally  uneducated,  virtualh  untraveled,  and 


largely  indifferent  to  theory,  he 
emerged  at  a  moment  in  his  pro- 
fession when  the  opposites  of 
those  characteristics  were  believed 
to  be  a  prerequisite  for  success. 

And  now.  two  hundred  years 
after  he  perfected  the  Federal 
style  and  began  to  construct  some 
of  the  first  great  buildings  of  the 
young  republic,  his  exquisitely 
graceful  designs  are  attracting  new  at- 
tention. The  revival  of  interest  in  Classi- 
cism has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  so  does 
the  fact  that  Mclntire  was  so  obviously 
an  American  original.  Yet  the  recent 
restoration  of  Mclntire's  most  complete 
architectural  scheme,  his  Gardner- 
Pingree  house  of  1804-05  in  Salem, 
demons! rates  that  he  was  not  just  an 
American  master  but  a  virtuoso  of  a 
global  golden  age  of  architecture  that 
also  produced  such  giants  as  Adam,  Pir- 
anesi, Jefferson,  Soane.  and  Schinkel. 

Neoclassicism  was  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury's International  Style,  and  neither 
Mclntire's  humble  origins  nor  his  life- 
long resident  e  in  a  provincial  seaport 
lai  from  the  mainstream  of  high  culture 
inhibited  his  growth  or  narrowed  his  vi- 
sion. The  son  of  a  housewright,  Mcln- 
tire was  born  in  Salem  in  1757  and 
apprenticed  in  his  lather's  workshop. 
Though  practical  and  unpretentious, 
Mclntire  was  also  ambitious,  and  he 
studied  the  new  English  architectural 
pattern  hooks  that  began  to  circulate 
widely  after  advances  in  printing  during 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Those  guides 
stimulated  his  innate  talents  as  a  drafts- 
man, and  the  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nique of  drawing  a  design — as  opposed 
to  the  improvisational  on-site 
methods  of  a  carpenter — set 
Mclntire  off  from  his  workaday 
local  contemporaries.  But  he 
wasn't  snobbish,  slavish  to  for- 
eign tastes,  or  unmindful  of  the 
pragmatic  values  of  his  clients, 
and  in  those  respects  he  was  one 
of  the  First  authentically  Ameri- 
can architects. 

The  strong  emphasis  modern 
art  has  placed  on  radical  innova- 
tion as  the  most  desirable  ol  cre- 
ative attributes  has  tended  to 


Samuel  Mclntire  in 
a  pastel  portrait 
attributed  to 
Benjamin  Blyth, 
c.  1785,  was  a 
self-taught  master 
of  several  arts. 


Versatility  and 
finesse  are  the 
twin  hallmarks  of 
the  Mclntire  touch. 
Above:  Federal 
armchair  with 
carving  attributed 
to  Mclntire,  1801. 
Below:  Eagle  carved 
and  gilded  by 
Mclntire,  c.  1805. 
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The 
Faucets 
of 
American 

Standard. 


/ 
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"iinim       i  . 


Shown  is  the  Amarilis™  I^xington'*  New  Wave"  spout,  with  Fabian™  handles  in  Gold. 


p 


erfectly   balancing   form   and   function, 


American   Standard   faucets  are   so   innova- 


tive, so  dramatic,  they  will  transform  an  entire 


room.  They  also  offer  you  the  beauty  of  choice. 


You'll  find  our  classic  designs  and  meticulous 


craftsmanship  in  over  148  faucets,  in  7  finishes 


and  23  color  options.  Each  one  so  masterfully 


designed,  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  drip -free. 


For  like  you,  we  have  always  respected   the 


beauty  of  something  that  works  perfectly.  The 


American  Standard  faucet.  Living  up    to    a 


higher    standard. 


T^fHj^'ea^Sia^dtiurd 


Living  up  to  a  higher  standar. 
American  Standar" 


To  see  how  our  faucets  can  transforrr 

your  bathroom  or  kitchen. 

visit  an  American  Standard 

showroom  for  yourself. 

For  your  nearest  American  Standard 

showroom  call:  1-800-821-7700  Ext.  4023.  For 

our  brochures,  send  $3.00  to  American  Standard," 

P.O.  Box  6820,  Piscataway,  NJ  08855. 

American  Standard  Showplaces  are  located  in  Chicago 

(III  Crossroads  of  Commerce,  Suite  100,  Rolling  Meadows); 

Dallas  (12344  Inwood  Rd.):  Los  Angeles  (116  N. 

Robertson  Blvd.);  New  York,  (40  W.  40th  St.); 

Pittsburgh  (100  Ross  St.). 

Top  clockwise:  Cadet  Prestige  M  kitchen  faucet  in 

White.  Cadet™  faucet  in  Chrome.  Reliant™  single 

control  in  Polished  Brass.  Bottom  clockwise:  Cadet 

Prestige  faucet  in  Chrome,  Ceramix™  faucet  in 

\\  hite.  Reliant  single  control  kitchen  faucet  in  Red. 
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obscure  Mclntire's  proper  rank  in  American  architecture. 
I  in  luded  in  all  surve)  histoi  its.  Mi  Intire  has  been  regarded 
mainly  in  an  antiquarian  context,  i  espe<  led  bm  about  as  rele- 
vant to  current  concerns  as  George  Washington.  Foi  many 
Modernists,  American  architecture  didn't  really  begin  uniil 
loins  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  anything  in  the 
more  distant  past  was  merely  prologue.  Yet  in  their  unself- 
conscious  candor  and  engaging  freshness,  M<  [ntire's  houses 
and  their  interiors  marked  quite  a  departure 
From  the  dominanc  e  oi  Europe  and  opened 
.1  new  direction  in  their  own  right.  Though 
Mclntire's  initial  ideas  often  derived  from 
those  of  Robert  Adam — the  most  pervasive 
international  design  influence  ol  (lie  time — 
oik  would  never  mistake  one  for  the  other. 
The  prosperous  China  Trade  merchants  lor 
whom  Melinite  worked — especially  his  most 
frequent  patron,  the  fabulously  rich  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  owner  of  the  legendary  clip- 
per ship  The  (irand  Turk — 
1|.  delighted  in  their  new 
Ml  wealth  and  status.  But 
^k  they  were  also  re- 
j^L  cent  Puritan  de- 
scendants for 
ak    whom  modes- 


buildings  an  ait  ol  timeless  simplicity. 

The  crisp  fine-edged  qualit)  so  typical 
ol  \h  I  ntire's  designs  no  doubt  derived 
from  his  formidable  manual  skills  as  a 
woodworket ,  and  he  continued  to  be  ac- 
tive as  a  carvet  until  his  death  in  1<SI  I  at 
age  54.  ( )ne  reason  win  his  designs  still 
ring  true  is  his  unfailing  sense  ol  pro- 
portion. I  he  major  lesson  he  learned 
(torn  (  lassK  ism  was  the  ne<  cssarv  rela- 
tion between  the  whole  and  ils  pails.  As 
plain  as  die  windows,  lintels,  and  string 
courses  ol  the  Gardner-Pingree  house 
are,  it  is  their  careful  placement  within 
the  larger  architectural  ordet  ol  die  fa- 
cade that  makes  the  entire  extet  iot  reso- 
nate like  a  perfectly  tuned  musical 


Clarity,  economy,  and  harmony  give 
Mclntire's  designs  an  air  of  timeless  simplicity 


ty,  restraint,  and  disc  retion  were  still  cardinal  virtues. 

Thus  the  rooms  they  lived  in  were  mu(  h  less  opulent  than 
Adam's  sometimes  garish  and  overrich  extravaganzas  lor 
England's  ruling  class.  Main  present-day  Americans  famil- 
iar only  with  American  adaptations  of  the  Adam  style — what 
is  now  called  Federal — are  astonished  by  the  originals  that 
inspired  them.  The  delicate  monochromatic  painted  details 
ol  a  Mc  Intire  carved  wooden  cornice  or  mantelpiece  are  a 
world  away  from  the  gilded  and  polychromed  equivalents  in 
Adam's  stately  homes.  Adam's  masonry  facades,  lush  with 
sculpture  and  festooned  with  ornament,  make  Mclntire's 
chaste  wooden  or  brick-and-limestone  elevations  seem  al- 
most minimalist.  But  that  economy  of  material,  clarity  of  sut  - 
face,  and  sharpness  ol  line  all  combine  to  give  Mclntire's 


instrument.  That  is  equally  line  inside 
the  house  where  the  arching  swags  on 
mantels  and  door  lintels  set  up  a  lilting 
rhythm  as  harmonious  in  detail  and  en- 
semble as  the  facade. 

Drawing  heavily  on  Georgian  proto- 
types, the  Federal  style  is  commonly 
seen  as  derivative  of  English  architec- 
ture and  decorative  arts.  But  a  visit  to 
the  beautifully  preserved  landmarks  of 
Samuel  Mc  Intire  in  Salem  makes  it  c  lear 
that  this  was  not  the  distant  echo  of  an 
old  order  but  rather  the  stirring  fanfare 
for  a  vibrant  new  culture  at  its  birth.  A 


Mclntire  had  a 
faultless  command 
of  detail  on  every 
scale  and  under- 
stood its  role  within 
an  overall  design. 
His  Gardner-Pingree 
house,  above, 
1804-05,  in  Salem 
is  one  of  his  most 
sophisticated  com- 
positions. Left: 
Mclntire's  life-size 
wood  sculpture  of  a 
pear,  c.  1805.  Top 
left:  Lunette  carved 
with  a  relief  of 
the  Massachusetts 
coat  of  arms,  1805. 
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THE  BEACH 

IS  ONLY  THE 

BEGINNING. 

Suppose  you  lived  on  an  island, 
surrounded  by  miles  of  serene  salt 
marsh.  What  if  that  island  also  in- 
cluded ten  miles  of  flawless  Atlantic 
beach?  And  three  championship 
golf  courses,  soon  to  be  four.  \t  would 
all  feel  very  exclusive.  And  very  far 
away.  But  in  truth,  you'd  be  just  21 
miles  from  the  Souths  most  roman- 
tic city.  Suppose  you  visit  Kiawah 
and  see  for  yourself.  Call  1-800- 
277-7008.  Or  write  to  us  at  RO. 
Box  12001,  Charleston.  SC  29412. 


Name 


Address 


City/State 


Zip 
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Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has  ]udged  the  merits  or  value  it  any  of  this  property  This  offering  is  not  available  to  residents  of  NY  or  other  states  where  prohibited 


Cornish  Spring 

.4  tour  of  gardens  in 
Cornwall  offers  unexpected 
early  blooms 
By  I)a\  id  Wheeler 


On  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  above, 
terraces  shelter 
abundant  April 
foliage  and  color. 
Below:  Exotica  from 
as  far  away  as 
South  America 
thrives  at  Trebah. 


An  intricate  maze  of  laurels  planted  in  1833, 

above,  extends  beyond  massed  rhododendrons 

in  the  valley  garden  at  Glendurgan. 


The  southwesl  "toe"  of  England,  pushing  <>ut  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  one  ol  the  warmest  and  wettest  re- 
gions m  mainland  Britain,  h  is  nol  surprising  there- 
fore that  Coi  i ma II — pat  ticularly  the  southern  coastal  part  ol 
the  i  on nt  v — should  accommodate  some  ol  the  most  luxuri- 
ant gardens  in  the  land.  1  heir  names  alone  can  stii  gardeners 
around  the  world:  Caerhays,  home  ol  the  Williams  family, 
whose  n. line  is  forever  linked  with  rhododendrons  and  ca- 
mellias; Frewithen,  where  originated  (leanothus  arboreus 
'  I  rewithen  Blue',  with  large  panicles  of  slightl)  scented  dee]) 
blue  flowers;  or  Glendurgan,  .1  deep  valley  garden  sliding 
down  some  two  hundred  feet  to  the  Helford  River,  where 
frosts  are  almost  unknown.  Spring  comes  earl)  to  Cornwall — 
the  season  gets  underwa)  in  Februat)  when  the  first  daffo- 
dils, camellias,  .ind  magnolias  start  I  lowering.  By  April  exotic 
gunneras  can  i><  six  feet  high  with  leaves  loin  feet  wide,  and 
after  a  mildei  1  um  usual  wintet  like  1988— 89  the  growth  on 
main  sin  nlis  seems  to  have  been  uninterrupted. 

We  spent  a  week  in  <  >i  nwall  in  mid  April  last  year,  sta)  ing 
in  a  pic  ture-book  lhatc  lied  (  ottage  (originally  an  apple  store- 
house) rented  from  the  National  I  rust  lor  $285  a  week. 
Wood  Gottage  looks  straight  across  to  Bosahan,  another 


Helford  River  garden  ol  immense  interest.  But  you  do  not 
ha\e  to  step  far  from  Wood  Gottage  to  see  your  first  Cor- 
nish garden  since  its  woodland  setting,  spiked  with  bluebells 
and  foxgloves,  is  on  the  1  rust's  Glendurgan  estate.  Ibis 
sheltered  garden  was  lust  laid  out  and  planted  by  Allied 
Fox  in  the  1820s  and  '30s.  In  1962  the  Cuthbert  Fox  fami- 
ly, laced  with  modern-day  expenses,  realized  they  would 
noi  be  able  to  maintain  it  out  of  taxed  income,  so  the  house 
and  garden  and  several  cottages  in  the  hamlet  ol  Durgan, 

__  Millie    1 1  >i  I  \    ai  I  es    111   .ill.    wile   '_H\  ell    In   I  lie 

National  Trust  to  mark  the  bicentenary  of 
George  Croker  Fox's  merchant  and  bank- 
ing business  in  Falmouth.  Since  then,  the 
I  rust  has  applied  its  hand  without  impos- 
ing upon  the  garden  any  sign  ol  a  closely 
watched  checkbook.  1  he  giant  tulip  trees 
{Liriodendron  tulipifera)  are  some  of  the  tall- 
est in  Britain,  and  the  shoulder-high  maze, 
planted  more  than  130  years  ago.  is  re- 
markable lor  its  original  use  ol  laurels  rather  than  box  or  yew 
,uid  loi  its  curious  manner  ol  suggesting  an  England,  now 
gone,  where  tune  and  eccentricity  and  the  attendant  labor 
lot  ce  were  abundant. 

Glendurgan  is  considerably  larger  than  its  26-acre  neigh- 
bor. I  1  ebah.  also  ow  ned  lor  a  time  b\  the  Quaker  Fox  family; 
both  gardens  run  down  to  the  hanks  ol  the  Helford  where 
two  11101  e  National  Ti  ust  (  ott  ages  on  the  tin  v  harbor  ate  avail- 
able to  rent.  With  Bosloe.a  smaller  and  more  intimate  garden 
on  1  lie  other  side  ol  the  lane,  and  (.11  w  anion  and  Pen  jet  rack 
(both  asso(  iated  with  (he  Fox  family)  a  short  drive  away,  these 
lew  squai  e  miles  ol  Cornwall  ensure  some  of  the  best  English 
garden  visiting. 

Although  the  National  Trust  is  tic  hly  endowed  with  exqui- 
site properties  in  this  pari  ol  Great  Britain,  main  Fine  houses 
and  gardens  are  still  privately  owned  and  occupied  by  fam- 
ilies whose  gardening  traditions  go  bac  k  several  generations. 
At  Chyverton,  nearer  the  north  coast  but  only  half  an  hour's 
drive  across  the  narrow  Cornish  peninsula,  Nigel  Holman 
continues  the  woodland  planting  begun  by  his  father  in  1925 
to  complement  an  eighteenth-century  landscape  garden. 
1  lie  house  is  a  classical  four-square  Georgian  gem  ap- 
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proa(  hed  through  woodland  and  along 
a  vast  sweep  of  a  drive  thai  crosses  .1 
perfectl)  proportioned  arched  stone 
bridge — the  ideal  introduction  to  the 
ideal  E  nglish  house. 

Nigel  Holman's great  sensed  humor 
is  matched  <>nl\  l>\  Ins  enviable  knowl- 
edge ol  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  I  le 
is  the  son  ol  man  you  can  imagine  hav- 
ing muttered  Latin  pi. ml  nanus  in  his 
crib  hut  who  can  today  lead  a  group  of 
visitors  around  Ins  garden  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  intimidating  or  boring 
them.  Work  continues  even  dining  the 
garden  tour:  with  swilt  strokes  ol  his 
walking  st it  k  I  lolnian  attacks  unwanted 

A  few  miles  from 

popular  Newquay,  the 

gardens  of  Trerice 

are  a  world  away  from 

its  burger  bars  and 

surf-crazy  youngsters 

outgrowths.  Not  content  with  the  beau- 
tiful flowering  part  of  his  woods,  he 
seems  to  be  forever  clearing  new  areas 
ol  his  estate  to  make  room  forever  more 
magnolias,  rhododendrons,  and  other 
aristocrats  of  the  Asian  plant  world, 
some  of  which  he  may  be  growing  from 
seed  brought  back  from  present-day  bo- 
tanical expeditions. 

These  Cornish  gardens  share  an 
abundance  of  exotic  flowering  woody 
plants.  At  Trehah,  hack  on  the  Hellord, 
there  are  happy-looking  specimens 
from  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  the  Atlan- 
tic islands  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  Azores.  For  English  visitors  Trebah 
serves  as  a  living  herbarium  while  to 
travelers  from  overseas  it  can  offer  fa- 
miliar glimpses  of  home. 

Bamboos  are  the  passion  of  Anthony 
Rogers  at  Carwinion.  He  was  expecting 
a  party  from  the  Bamboo  Society  shortly 
alter  we  were  there,  and  as  a  treat  lor 
them  he  was  preparing  to  remove  all  his 
plant  labels  to  see  how  they  fared  at 


naming  his  collet  lion.  Ibis  was  not  to  he 
some  stuffy  identification  parade  hut  a 
gentle-  tc.isc  typical,  n  sccnis.  ol  these 
gentle  Cornish  gardeners.  Rogers  runs 
Ins  small  count  1  \  house  as  a  business,  of- 
fering bed  and  breakfast,  c  lotted-<  ream 
teas,  and  self-contained  apartments  to 
those  who  prefer  not  to  stay  in  hotels. 

(..uclens  in  south  Cornwall  all  exploit 
the  same  benign  (.nil  Stream  climate; 
one,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  goes  a  step 
further.  In  the  bayofl  Penzance,  not  far 
from  hand's  End,  stanch  the  magnifi- 
cent fortified  castle  whose  doppelgang- 
er,  Mont-Saint-Michel  oil  the  Norman- 
dy coast,  is  ruined  now  by  tourism.  The 
entiic  island,  its  small  harbor,  castle,  and 
cottages  are  protected  by  the  National 
Trust.  St.  Michael's  can  he  reached  In  a 
five-minute  trip  in  an  open  boat  or,  at 
low  tide,  by  walking  over  the  causeway. 
No  public  motor  vehicles  are  allowed: 
it's  walking  all  the  way,  and  at  the  fool  ol 
the  steep  path  a  notice  warns  those  with 
a  weak  heart  or  breathing  problems  not 
to  try.  (Having  made  the  crossing, 
though,  the  less  lit  can  at  least  stroll 
along  the  harbor  walls  and  enjoy  good 
food  in  the  restaurant.)  But  for  fitter 
souls  the  prospect  is  bright  indeed. 

You  climb  up  and  up,  past  hydran- 
geas and  camellias,  and  eventually  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  castle,  whose  first 
rooms,  with  views  far  out  to  sea,  have  a 
certain  shipboard  saltiness.  II  you  have 
come  purposely  to  explore  the  terraced 
gardens,  almost  washed  by  the  sea,  your 
first  view  ol  them,  from  high  up  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  island,  might  well 
bring  on  an  unexpected  touch  ol  verti- 
go. Some  200  feet  below  are  the  littl" 
walled  enclosures  overflowing  as  early 
as  April  with  color  and  abundant 
growth.  Oddly,  the  English  Channel 
and  Atlantic  winds,  which  can  throw 
themselves  at  the  island,  seem  not  to 
take  too  great  a  toll  on  the  plants.  Large 
flowering  heads  ol  the  tender  magenta 
pink  Geranium  maderense  would  proba- 
bly soon  fall  victim  to  the  gales  il  they 
were  not  protected  by  the  low  embrac- 
ing walls.  Even  in  April  there  seems  to  he 
as  much  color  in  these  enclosed  sp.ie  cs  as 
can  be  encountered  in  the  finest  mid- 
summer herbaceous  borders. 


In  coniiasi  to  the  gardens  mentioned 
so  far  is  Trerice,  only  a  lew  miles  from 
the  populai  resort  of  Newquay  hut  a 
world  awaj  from  its  burger  bars  and 
surf-craz)  youngsters.  Trerice  offers 
formality  and  straight  lines  to  those  who 
ma)  by  now  he  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose ol  woodland  planting  in  seemingly 
endless  prolusion.  The  manor  house 
was  rebuilt  around  1572,  incorporating 
part  ol  an  earlier  building  111  the  seuith 
wing.  I  reriee  is  grand  in  spirit  hut  do- 
mestic in  sc  ale;  the  whole  garden,  divid- 
ed into  lour  distinct  areas  on  several 
levels,  conceals  surprising  parcels  of 


Formal  terraces  at  Trerice  adjoin  a 
house  rebuilt  c.  1572.  Garden  walls  of 
Cornish  granite  conserve  the  sun's 
warmth  for  closely  planted  borders. 

imaginatively  designed  and  planted 
borders  hugging  warm  granite  walls. 
The  house  is  open,  too,  and  you  should 
make  time  to  enjoy  its  charming  rooms. 
To  those  who  have  become  familiar 
with  the  treasury  of  gardens  around 
London  and  in  the  Cotswolds  and 
Shakespeare  country,  Cornwall  offers  a 
refreshing  alternative.  A  tour  of  Cor- 
nish gardens  early  in  the  season  repays 
the  visitor  with  splendid  memories  of 
l he'  gentlest  ol  English  springs.  A 

Fm  information  on  visiting  tin'  ('.inrush  gar- 
dens: Caerhays  (872)  501310,  Trewithen 
(726)  882585,  both  at  Truro;  Glendurgan, 
Mawnan  Smith  (208)  74281;  Chyverton,  Ze- 
lah  (87254)  324;  Bosahan,  H elf ord  (32623) 
647;  Trebah,  Falmouth  (32b)  250  448;  Bosloe 
(208)  7-1281,  Carwinion  (326)  2^0258,  and 
Penjerrack  (no  telephone),  all  at  Mawnan 
Smith;  St.  Michael's  Mount  (736)  710  07; 
Trerice,  Newquay  (637)  875404. 
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Painterly  Porcelains 

Ceramist  Scott  McDowell  impresses 
nnages  from  art  and  nature  into  clay 
By  Ann  Beattie 


With  small 
brushstrokes  and 
delicate  shaping, 
McDowell,  top, 
combines  a  painterly, 
impressionistic  use 
of  color  and  a 
sculptor's  feeling  for 
form  and  texture  in 
his  bowls,  vases, 
plates,  and  cups, 
above  and  left. 


Years  ago  when  I  lived  in  New  York,  in  Chelsea,  one  of] 
my  favorite  diversions  was  to  walk  to  18th  Street  and] 
look  through  the  window  of  Scott  McDowell's  tinyJ 
storefront  studio.  The  work  went  on  in  the  back,  but  the  littlel 
display  room  was  an  amazing  treasure  trove  of  his  porcelain: 
vases,  plates,  cups,  and,  most  enticingly,  a  table  set  with  one- 
of-a-kind  dinnerware  that  always  made  me  blink  because  it| 
seemed  he  had  magically  invented  new  colors.  The  place  set- 
tings were  always  beautiful  and  rarely  lacked  some  whimsical 
touch.  Even  the  mat  underneath  the  table  had  been  painted- 
finding  a  bit  of  dropped  food  would  have  been  like  searching 
for  a  strand  of  hair  on  a  Jackson  Pollock.  The  Mad  Hatter 
would  have  sat  happily  for  hours. 

I  invented  an  imaginary  life  for  Scott  McDowell:  he'd  been 
to  Carnevale — that  explained  the  multicolored  confetti  pat- 
tern splattering  his  bowls;  he'd  been  to  MOMA — that  ex- 
plained  the  Monet-like  haze  of  color  on  a  serving  platter;  he 
ate  at  the  Mexican  restaurant  around  the  corner — the  green 
chili  painted  on  a  plate  was  an  homage. 

Mi  Dowell's  pieces  reminded  me  of  the  night  skv.  Of  sea 
grass.  Of  the  inside  of  a  conch  shell.  Of  phosphorescence  on. 
the  ocean.  Ol  a  sudden  flash  of  heat  lightning.  I  thought  that 
the  person  who  created  them  was  a  poet.  I  tried  to  join  in  by 
kiting  my  imagination  take  over,  inspiring  me  to  metaphors, 
or  In  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  artist's  Rorschach  splotches.  I 
was  looking  at  an  interesting  person's  preoccupations,  learn- 
ing from  his  sense  of  color,  seeing  how  much  a  small  gesture 
could  altera  piece.  It  was  difficult  not  to  stop  and  examine  de- 
tails: some  shapes  looked  like  cells  that  had  absorbed  dye  and 
could  be  seen  clearly  under  the  microscope;  the  opalescence 
glittered  like  sun  on  snow.  McDowell  was  offering  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  world. 

As  you  would  expect,  1  bought  quite  a  few  of  his  creations.  I 
was  acquiring  a  landscape  that  happened  to  be  the    " 
background  of  a  dinner  plate.  The  vase  I  put  my 
tulips  in  was — like  its  owner — placid  on  one  side  and 
a  little  crazier  on  the  other.  I  thought  about  the  psy- 
i  hology  of  certain  pieces.  Little  dramas  seemed  to  be  un- 
folding. Against  a  neutral  cream-colored  background, 
sonic  shapes  moved  unimpeded  while  others  were  trapped 
or  caught  up  in  a  complex  rhythm.  Squiggles  would  be  swal- 
lowed by  rectangles  in  a  contrasting  color;  a  gentle  brush- 
stroke- ol  green  paint  would  speed  off,  clearing  the  center  of 
a<  tivity,  heading  for  empty  space.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  like 
abstract  paintings  yet  allude  to  such  archetypal  images  that 
strong  personal  reactions  are  evoked. 

McDowell  became  interested  in  color  in  the  late  seventies. 
He  began  using  china  paints  and  luster  glazes,  he  says,  "to  en- 
liven the  surfaces.''  He  was  also  influenced  by  the  place  he 
lived:  Venice,  California.  When  he  moved  to  New  York,  he 
lost  access  to  California's  glittery  natural  beauty,  but  he  seems 
to  have  retained  something  of  the  colors  and  the  feel  of  the 
place  (though  I  suppose  the  state  has  no  patent  on  pink  and 
orange).  His  palette  also  includes  the  gray  greens  and  silvery 
blues  ol  Seattle,  w  here  Mi  Dowell  lived  and  worked  for  three 
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years  until  last  month — he  has  just  re- 
turned to  New  York. 

"Now.''  he  says,  "the  use  of  texture  is 
more  interesting — the  way  the  different 
marks  affect  the  forms  and  relate  to  the 
more  subtle  colorings."  Increasingly, 
McDowell's  work  has  taken  on  a  sculp- 
tural quality.  Regular  geometric  pat- 
terning has  ceased  to  engage  him  very 
much;  he  seems  more  interested  in 
anomalies  and  in  the  antic  way  certain 
geometric  forms  play  on  a  surface.  "I  try 
to  visually  blow  the  designs  to  bits  and 
see  where  the  parts  fall,"  sa\s  the  artist. 
"The  tun  of  creating  the  pie<  es  is  in  see- 
ing what  they  become  rather  than  in  exe- 
c  uting  an  idea." 

After  slip  painting  (applying  color  to 
ver)  wet  c  lav).  McDowell  leaves  some  ar- 
eas unglazed.  When  your  eye  stops  at 
surface  variations,  you  not  only  see  and 
feel  the  alterations  in  color  and  texture, 
you  also  notice  small  brushstrokes  and 
delicate  sculpting.  As  always,  the  un- 
expected elements  tempt  you  to  move 
in  close,  pick  up  the  piece,  respond  to 
its  inherent  motion  by  moving  your 


finger  around  the  edge.  You  become 
part  of  the  action:  yours  is  the  smooth 
fingertip  that  touches  the  smoother 
square  of  gold;  your  eve  completes  a 
brushstroke  that  narrows  and  pales. 

McDowell  puts 

on  a  magic  show: 

textures  change, 

colors  pair 

unexpectedly, 

markings  arrive 

like  butterflies 

Of  course,  no  one  in  this  Freudian 
century  would  deny  the  intrinsic  sexual- 
ity of  these  forms.  OK,  I'll  say  it:  one  of 
my  favorite  pieces,  a  narrow-footed 
bowl,  enlarges  to  become  quite  flared  at 
the  top.  And  there  we  find  a  tiny  flagel- 
late thai  has  to  be  an  improbably  colored 


red  sperm  on  its  wa\  to  the  womb. 

With  a  commendablv  childlike  daring, 
the  artist  has  let  his  own  incredulity  show'^ 
in  the  pieces  he  has  created.  He  has  put 
on  a  magic  show  for  us — colors  we 
wouldn't  expect  to  be  paired,  surfaces 
that  change  texture,  geometric  addi- 
tions that  seem  to  have  arrived  as  unex- 
pectedly as  a  butterfly. 

There's  one  more  thing:  what's  inside 
those  jars  and  bowls.  Having  considered 
the  exterior,  you  take  a  bowl  from  the 
shelf  to  find  that  vour  own  good  sense  of 
aesthetics  and  vour  ideas  about  consis- 
tency have  allowed  vou  to  predict  noth- 
ing. You  will  be  dazzled  bv  a  sudden 
depth  of  turquoise.  Peeking  into  the 
bowl,  you'll  see  flashes  of  color  high- 
lighted with  gold — little  farewell  grace 
notes  for  the  curious. 

McDowell's  works  displav  a  painterlv. 
impressionistic  use  of  color  combined 
with  a  sculptor's  feel  for  releasing  the  in- 
herent sensuality  that  will  enliven  the 
forms.  The  closer  vou  examine  them, 
the  more  thev  radiate  great  mvsterv. 
Which  is  true  of  beauty.  * 


The  Only  Difference  Is  The  Price. 


Same  piece.  Same  manufacturer.  The  onlv  difference  is 
Edgar  B. 

Every  piece  in  the  Edgar  B  Catalogue  is  priced  40%-45#/o 
less  than  retail,  every  day. 

It's  276  pages  of  the  same  first-quality  furniture  you  fine 
better  stores — with  the  impeccable  service  you'd  expect  from  a 
furniture  merchant. 

So  whether  you're  looking  for  a  secretary  to  accent  a  roo 
or  a  table  to  fill  one,  the  Edgar  B  difference  can  save  you  thou- 
sands. Call  for  the  $15  Catalogue  now. 


r„ 


1  800  255-6589 

.4  better  way  to  shop  fine  furniture. 


Here's  my  $15  check  for  the  Edgar  B  Catalogue.  I'm  ordering  before  April  30th 
get  a  $15  rebate  on  my  first  purchase. 


Address 


City/State  Zip 
Work 
Home 


$6,410 

Retail  Price 


$3,842 

Edgar  B  Price 


L 


Phone 

Mail  to:  Edgar  B 
VISA'  and 
MasterCard 
iccepted 


Box  849     Clemmons,  NC  27012 


)52  HI-  026 


f 
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Just  flie  essentials. 

For  beautiful  beginnings,  begin  with  the  essentials. 
Treasures  you'll  enjoy  for  a  long,  long  time,  like  a 
wonderful  Beautyrest  Brass®  bed.  Or  begin  with  the 
Beauty  rest  mattress.  The  mattress  that  stays  Forever 
Firm.  It's  built  with  pre-compressed,  individually 
wrapped  coils  to  give  you  a  firm,  comfortable  mattress 
that  can't  sag.  The  warm  glow  of  a  Beautyrest  Brass 
bed  and  the  Forever  ^>T7|-_  &  SIMMONS 
Firm  comfort  of  the  (      ( '  '   '  ^^>-    - 
Beautyrest  mattress./^J. 
Just  the  essentials,      _ 
from  Beautyrest.  FOREVER  FIRM  i 
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GENERAL'S  WARNING 
ung    Cancer,    Heart 
,  And  May  Complicate 

:  Smoking 
Disease, 
Pregnancy. 

: 
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17  mg  "tar,"  1.1  nig  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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Lettuce  Rejoice 


A  toast  to  the  salad  days  of  the  young  but  always  noble  Kentucky  Bibb 

By  Camille  Glenn 


Developed  by 
John  Bibb  in  1856, 
the  crisp  and 
tender  Kentucky 
Bibb  is,  with  endive, 
one  of  the  salad 
aristocrats. 


Lettuce,  apparentl) .  has  been  with 
us  alwavs.  Herodotus  wrote  in 
the  fifth  century  that  the  kingsof 
Persia  had  lettuce  on  their  tables  about 
550  B.C.  Lettuce  seeds  were  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  along  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Egyptian  gardens.  In  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  the  immortal  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  lived  on  the  ( .nek  is- 
land of  Cos,  spoke  well  of  the  local  let- 
tuce— its  tenderness  and  sweetness  and 
health-giving  properties.  This  variety, 
called  Cos  lettuce  but  better  known  as 
Romaine  since  it  was  mistakenly  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  Rome,  did 
not  form  into  heads  but  put  out  its  leaves 
from  .i  t  ill  I  slim  stalk,  as  it  does  today. 

The  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
were  great  admirers  of  lettuce.  Lucul- 
lus,  the  famous  Roman  epicure,  is  said  to 
have  been  so  loud  of  lettuce  that  he 
sprinkled  wine  and  honey  on  the  plants 
in  his  garden — one  supposes  to  further 
increase  their  succulence  and  flavor. 

Lettuce  traveled  from  Italy  to  France 
with  the  popes  who  abandoned  Rome 
for  Avignon  and  was  brought  to  the 
New  World  bv  Columbus  himself.  The 
ancient  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the 


French  used  lettuce  much  as  we  do  today,  serving  it  as  a  salad 
with  the  simplest  and  best  of  dressings  made  of  olive  oil,  vine- 
gar or  lemon,  salt,  and  sometimes  a  touch  of  mustard.  Over 
time,  of  course,  improvisers  have  added  anchovies,  mush- 
rooms, artichoke  hearts,  and  fresh  herbs — Louis  XIV  of 
France,  gastronome  extraordinaire,  was  fond  of  seasoning 
his  lettuce  with  tarragon — but  usually  when  Europeans,  espe- 
cially Italians,  refer  to  salad  they  mean  just  lettuce. 

There  are  only  a  few  basic  types  of  lettuce;  most  of  those 
available  today  are  mutations  of  older  strains.  All  but  one, 
that  is — the  mystery  lettuce  called  Bibb.  Known  as  Kentucky 
Limestone  lettuce  bv  some,  for  the  alkaline  soil  and  water  in 
central  Kentucky  where  John  Bibb  developed  it  around 
1 856,  the  Bibb  remains  unique  in  the  salad  world — a  charm- 
ing cross-breed  of  uncertain  parentage. 

The  heads  of  the  original  Bibb  were  not  overly  compact  but 
uei  e  exquisitely  small — the  perfect  proportions  for  two  serv- 
ings. The  true  Kentucky  Bibb  remains  so  today.  But  hoyv  did 
John  Bibb  control  the  size?  What  lettuces  did  he  cross  to 
achieve  the  dainty  heads  of  balance  and  pleasing  texture,  the 
lovely  shadings  of  vibrant  greens  and  yellows?  The  key  to  the 
original  cross-breeding,  or  mutation,  has  never  been  found. 
Horticulturists  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  along  with  oth- 
er growers  and  hybridizers  all  over  the  L-.S.,  continue  to 
cross-breed  lettuces  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  secret  to  the 
Bibb's  inheritance,  and  the  secret  continues  to  evade  them. 
All  such  trials  have  produced  a  larger  head  as  well  as  a  loose- 
leafed  lettuce.  John  Bibb  left  no  documents  or  papers  on  his 
experiments,  and  he  divulged  his  methods  to  no  one. 

Who  was  John  Bibb?  This  is  almost  as  much  as  yve  know:  he 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1  789  but  moved  to  Russellville,  Ken- 
tucky, with  his  family  when  a  small  boy.  He  fought  in  the  War 
of  LSI  2  and  became  a  brigade  major  in  Canada.  In  1814  Bibb 
became  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  but  he 
practiced  law  for  onl\  two  years.  He  lived  a  long  life  quietly 
puttering  the  time  ayvav  in  his  small  greenhouse  where  he 
propagated  the  lettuce  that  he  sojealously  guarded.  When  he 
did  give  a  few  leaves  of  lettuce  to  his  neighbors,  so  the  story- 
goes,  he  carefully  cut  them  above  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

A  gardener  and  helper  in  Bibb's  small  greenhouse,  know- 
ing his  secretive  ways,  stealthily  slipped  some  seed  to  Viola 
Genenwein,  whose  family  lived  in  Louisville.  The  Genen- 
wcins  were  farmers  who  had  immigrated  from  Germany  and 
settled  with  other  German  families  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Fortu- 
nately, they  were  wise  in  the  ways  of  plants  and  gardening, 
and  Bibb  lettuce  was  saved  for  posterity.  Before  long  Bibb 
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production  evolved  into  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  nursery  business  for  the 
Genenweins  in  addition  toother  nurser- 
ies all  over  the  world. 

The  Genenwein  Nursery  in  Louisville 
is  still  one  of  the  finest  growers  of  Bibb 
anywhere.  On  a  bright  Kentucky  day,  it 
is  thrilling  to  see  thousands  of  small  per- 
fect heads  of  lettu  e  sparkle  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  hothouse  glass  overhead. 
If  a  head  should  grow  large  or  untrue,  as 
occasionally  happens,  that  plant  is 
pulled  up  and  discarded.  The  strain 
must  be  kept  pure,  and  it  is. 

1  he  Bibb  is  a  delicate  plant  that  has  to 
be  grown  and  handled  with  care.  It  can- 
not withstand  an  excess ol  moisture,  and 
it  thrives  only  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  It  is 
definitely  a  hothouse  lettuce.  The  grow- 
ing season  for  Bibb  at  its  best  is  from  Oc- 
tober to  May.  In  an  outdoor  garden  in 
the  late  spring,  it  becomes  bitter  and 
tough.  It  loses  all  the  charm  and  charac- 
ter that  make  Bibb  lettuce  great. 

Bibb  and  Belgian  endive  are  fit  inly 
ensconced  today  as  the  cream  of  the  sal- 
ad crop.  A  straightforward  green  salad 
blending  their  noble  flavors  and  person- 
alities cannot  be  surpassed.  While  Bel- 
gian endive  is  of  ancient  lineage  and 
Kentucky  Bibb  is  a  recent  addition  to 
horticultural  history,  both  are  served  in 
the  White  House,  in  the  embassies  ol 
Fiance,  Italy, and  England,  in  American 
and  European  restaurants  of  renown, 
and,  of  course,  in  our  own  elegant  salads. 

BIBB  AND  ENDIVE  SALAD 
WITH  NASTURTIUMS 

2-3  heads  Bibb  lettuce 

2  heads  Belgian  endive 

3  tablespoons  parsley,  chopped 
8-12  nasturtiums 

1   teaspoon  kosher  salt 
3—4  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

I  cup  heavy  cream  or  creme  fraiche 
Cayenne  pepper 

Rinse  and  dry  the  greens.  Cut  each  head  of 
Bibb  111  half.  Cut  endive  leaves  into  slivers. 
Divide  the  Bibb  among  the  salad  plates 
and  sprinkle  with  slivered  endive.  Add  2 
nasturtium  fl<  >wers  and  a  couple  of  nastur- 
tium leaves  t<  k  a<  li  plate. 

Measure  the  sail  and  lemon  jui<  e  into  a 
small  bowl.  Slowly  add  the  cream,  beating 
constantly  until  the  dressing  is  slightly 
thickened.  Add  cay<  nne  t<>  taste.  Allow 
guests  to  serve  themselves.  Serves  4—6. 


BIBB,  ENDIVE,  ARTICHOKE,  AND 
PROSCIUTTO  SALAD 

3  heads  Bibb  lettuce 

2  heads  Belgian  endive 

3  artichoke  bottoms,  cooked 
and  sliced 

'/)—  '/_■  pound  prosciutto, 

thinly  s!i<  ed 
Vs— Vi  pound  asparagus  spears,  cooked 
3  tablespoons  fresh 

tarragon  leaves 

2  tablespoons  parsley,  chopped 
1 2  c  up  extra-virgin  oil 

3  tablespoons  white 
wine  vinegar 

1—2  teaspoons  Dijon  mustard 
Salt  and  white  pepper 

Rinse  and  dr\  Bibb  and  endive.  Slice  the 
artichoke  bottoms.  Sliver  the  prosciutto. 
Cut  each  asparagus  spear  into  3  pieces, 
bine  .1  large  salad  bowl  with  the  greens. 
Add  the  artichoke  bottoms,  prosciutto. 
and  asparagus.  Sprinkle  tarragon  and 
parsley  over  the  salad.  Blend  the  dressing 
and  spoon  it  on  the  salad.  I'oss  gently. 
Serves  4— (i. 


BIBB,  WATERCRESS,  BACON, 
AND  POTATO  SALAD 

ti  thick  slices  lean  bacon 
1  V->  pounds  small 
new  potatoes 
4  small  heads  Bibb  lettuce 
Vz  bunch  watercress 
1  small  bunch  arugula  or 
curly  chicory 
2—3  scallions,  thinly  sliced 
8  cherry  tomatoes 
'/-»  cup  warm  bacon  fat 
'/i  cup  extra-virgin 

olive  oil 
3  tablespoons  white  wine 
vinegar 

Fresh  parsley,  chervil,  and  dill 
or  tarragon,  chopped 
Salt  and  white  pepper 

« 
Preheat  oven  to  425  degrees.  Cook  bacon 
on  a  cookie  sheet  8-10  minutes.  Remove 
and  break  bacon  into  small  pieces.  Set 
aside.  Peel  new  potatoes,  cook  until  tender 
in  boiling  salted  water,  and  slice. 

Rinse  the  Bibb,  watercress,  and  arugula- 
and  dry.  Line  a  wooden  salad  bowl  with  the 
greens.  Add  the  potatoes  and  sprinkle  the 
scallions  and  bacon  over  the  salad.  Place 
the  tomatoes  around  the  outside  of  the 
bowl.  Mix  bacon  fat,  oil,  and  vinegar  in  a 
small  bowl.  Spoon  the  dressing  over  the 
salad.  Add  the  herbs  and  salt  and  pepper. 
Toss  gentlv.  Serves  4. 

BIBB,  ENDIVE, 
AND  WALNUT  SALAD 

6  heads  Bibb  lettuce 

2  heads  Belgian  endive 

I   cup  large  walnut  pieces 
1   tablespoon  unsalted  butter 
1 '/.»  tablespoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  Madras  curry  powder 
Cayenne  pepper 

3  tablespoons  Worcestershire 
sauce 

6  tablespoons  walnut  oil 

3  tablespoons  champagne  vinegar 

Salt 

Dash  lemon  juice 

Rinse  and  dry  the  greens  and  refrigerate. 
Pick  over  the  walnuts,  discarding  crumbs. 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  small  skillet.  Add  the 
walnuts  and  stir  until  they  are  well  coated 
and  fairly  crisp.  While  stirring,  add  the 
sugar,  curry  powder,  and  cayenne.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Add  the  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Continue  to  stir  until  the  walnuts 
have  a  thin  dark  glaze.  Set  aside. 

Mix  the  walnut  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
lemon  juice.  Set  aside.  Place  the  Bibb 
leaves  in  a  shallow  salad  bowl.  Cut  the  Bel- 
gian endive  into  slivers  and  sprinkle  over 
the  Bibb.  Spoon  the  walnuts  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  salad.  Just  before  serving,  dress 
and  toss  carefully.  Serves  4.  A 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Paris 
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Second  to  none 


What  sleep-sofas 
were  meant  to  be: 


■^  - 


The  elegant  look 
of  fine  furniture . 


No  compromise  here  between  style  and  function.  Every  line  and 

curve  expresses  the  attention  to  detail  and  seating  comfort  that  is  the 


monogram  of  quality  furniture.  And  after  years  of  research  and  testing, 
each  beautiful  style  now  holds  the  secret  of  a  great  nights  sleep: 
the  Sealy  Posturepedic  Sleep  System.  So  if  you  want  to  beautify  your 
lome  as  well  as  your  mornings,  the  choice  is  clear.  Sealy's  new 
Monogram  Platinum  Collection.   The  only  sleep-sofas  that  give 
sleeping  comfort  and  support  formerly  found  only  with  conventional 
Posturepedic  sleep  sets.  Why  settle  for  anything  less! 

lor  the  name  of  a  nearbj  store  where  you  can  comfort-test  the  new  Seal) 
Posturepedic  Monogram  Platinum  sleep-sola,  call  toll-free  1-800-367-3259. 
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The  luxurious  support 
of  a  Sealy  Posturepedic 

Ultra  Premium  Sleep  System 
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POSTUREPEDIC  MULTI-LAYER 
.  COMFORT  SYSTEM 

Beneath  a  thick  quilt,  finest  upholstery 
and  insulating  materials  provide 
luxurious  Posturepedic  comfort. 


POSTURE-TECH  ■ 
SUPPORT  SYSTEM 

Same  advanced  coil  technology  found 
in  Sealy's  best  Posturepedic  bedding. 
Your  assurance  of  long-lasting  support. 


w 

POSTURE-PLATFORM " 
FOUNDATION  SYSTEM 

Two  different  springing  methods  are 
combined  in  a  unique  suspension 
system  for  reinforced  support. 


Quality  sleep-sofas 
from  the  sleep  experts 
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Individually  designed       Custom  crafted  in  \\<st  German) 

i  i)  ie  iillmilmii  (  onsulting  and  Service  (  entei  loi  youi  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio 

en  vend  $10  loi  .1  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package 

irporatioii    Department  HC     '0  Clinton  Road    Fairfield.  NJ    07006    201    12     :502 
Variable  in  c  anada 
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The  important  premier  issue 

One  of  childhood's  delightful 

"firsts"  in  an  original  sculpture 

ol  exceptional  charm  and  realism 


It's  a  big  step  for  a  little  child.  Baby 
has  just  gotten  her  very  first  pair  of 
shoes.  And  sure  enough,  she's 
already  discovered  how  to  take  one 
off.  Triumphantly,  she  holds  up  her 
little  sock! 

Because  children  delight  us  so 

with  their  surprising  reactions  to 

the  world,  Lenox  has  created 

Baby's  First  Shoes.  A  new  work 

of  art   handcrafted  in   fine 

bisque  porcelain  and  delicately 

painted  by  hand    an  endearing 

portrait  of  childhood 

The  irresistible  appeal  of  the 
sculpture  comes  from  its  tremen- 
dous sense  of  life— from  the  child's 
golden  hair  to  her  wide  blue  eyes 
and  button  nose.  The  chubby  arms 
and  legs  are  perfect,  down  to  the 
dimple  in  the  knee.  1  ler  pretty  dress 
and  classic  white  shoes  arc  superbly 
recreated  in  porcelain.  And— a  very 
special  touch  of  Lenox "artistry-the 
shoe  she's  tossed  away  is  a  separate 
little  sculpture 

A  reminder  of  life's  special  joys, 
Baby's  First  Shoes  is  also  a  great  gift 
for  anyone  who  loves  children, 
When  you  acquire  this  imported 
sculpture,  you'll  have  the  option,  but 
no  obligation,  to  select  others  in  The 
Lenox  Baby  Book  Collection. 

Be  sure  to  enter  your  reservation 
by  March  31,  1990  at  the  latest. 
©  Lenox,  Inc   1990  86568 
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Please  mail  by  March  31, 1990. 

Please  enter  my  reservation  for  Baby's  First  Shoes,  an  important  new  porcelain  sculpture  by  Lenox.  1  need  send  no  money 
now  and  prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 

D  DIRECT.  I  will  be  billed  in  3  monthly  installments  of  Name  _ 

$19*  each,  with  the  first  installment  due  in  advance 
of  shipment. 

□  BY  CREDIT  CARD.  After  shipment,  please  charge  the 
full  amount  of  $57*  to  the  credit  card  indicated  below: 
□  MasterCard     U  VISA     D  American  Express 


IM  EASI   I'KINI 


Address 


City 


Acct.  No. 


Signature . 


Exp. 


State 


Zip 


L 


This  $3  2=>  per  sculpture  for  shipping  and  handling  s.iK1 
be  billed  if  applicable 


tax  will 


L   E 


86.S68 

Mail  to:  Lenox  Collections 
P.O.  Box  3020,  Langhorne,  PA  19047-0620 

NOX.       SINCE       188    9. 
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Insider  Trading 

A  Paris  gallery  specializes  in  the  work 
of  lesser-known  nineteenth-century  artists 
By  Charla  Carter 


Galerie  Jacques  Fischer— Chantal  Kiener  on  Paris's  rue 
de  Verneuil  is  a  source  that  savvy  dealers  in  art  and 
antiques  like  to  keep  secret.  A  cross  between  Oscar 
Wildes  drawing  room  and  Yeats's  "rag  and  bone  shop  of  the 
heart,"  the  place  is  a  beacon  for  cognoscenti  who  share  Fi- 
scher and  Kiener's  passion  for  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Above  all,  this  is  a  gallery  designed  for,  and  around,  the  ser- 
endipitous Find.  Fischer-Kiener's  carefully  labeled  drawers 
overflow  with  treasures.  One  contains  a  sheaf  of  drawings  by 
an  artist  fascinated  by  bird's  wings  and  the  spidery  branches 
of  trees.  In  another  a  pen  and  ink  project  for  a  turn-of-the- 
century  dirigible  peeks  out  from  under  a  stack  of  stylized  flo- 


"We  buy  what 
amuses  us,"  says 
Jacques  Fischer  of 
the  eclectic  array  of 
art,  above,  lining  the 
gallery  walls  and 
shelves.  Below:  La 
Comptesse  de  Goyon 
by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  1853. 


Partners  Chantal 
Kiener  and  Jacques 
Fischer,  left,  leaf 
through  watercolors  in 
their  Left  Bank  gallery. 


ral  embroiderv  designs  from  1912. 

You  wont  find  Ingres  or  Delacroix 
adorning  Fischer-Kiener's  walls.  In- 
stead, there's  a  charming  oil  on  paper  of 
the  napes  of  two  girls'  necks  bv  an  anon- 
ymous nineteenth-century  Italian;  «a 
bare-breasted  Psyche  bv  Jean  Joseph 
Taillasson;  even  an  unlikely  pair  of 
1940s  landscapes,  bought  simply  be- 
cause "thev  were  pretty,"  says  Fischer. 
"We  don't  pretend  to  sell  chefs  d'oeuvre. 
We  buy  what  amuses  us,  and  we  don't  of- 
ten find  big  names  amusing." 

Given  Fischer-Kiener's  penchant  for 
lesser-known  artists  and  their  reluc- 
tance merely  to  "buy  a  drawing  for 
10,000  francs  one  day  and  sell  it  for 
20,000  francs  the  next,"  many  of  their 
clients  are  canny  museum  curators.  The 
Musee  d'Orsay  recentlv  snapped  up  a 
Theodule  Ribot  painting  of  an  artist  at 
his  easel,  and  the  Petit  Palais  netted  a 
Thomas  Couture  portrait  from  the 
same  show.  American  and  European 
collectors — "There  are  no  French  col- 
lectors," mourns  Kiener — come  to  the 
gallery  because  they  know  and  trust  Fi- 
scher-Kiener's unerring  eclectic  taste. 

The  two  have  been  partners  for  thir- 
teen years  but  devoted  friends  for  long- 
er: they  met  in  an  art  history  class  at  the 
prestigious  Ecole  du  Louvre  thirty  years 
ago.  Both  have  spouses,  and  in  Kiener's 
case,  children  and  a  capricious  cat.  Her 
husband  is  also  an  aficionado  of  nine- 
teenth-century art  ("Though  he  likes 
more  severe  things — he  reproaches  me 
for  having  too  many  flowers"). 

Portly,  perpetually  amused,  Fischer 
says  their  relationship  is  "worse  than  a 
marriage."  Kiener,  who  is  girlish  and 
green-eyed,  chides  him  for  his  "artsy  no- 
tions of  time  and  money,"  while  he  hu- 
mors what  he  considers  to  be  her 
occasional  lapses  of  judgment.  Recently, 
Kiener  insisted  on  buying  a  demure 
1852  portrait  by  a  father  of  his  adoles- 
cent daughter  because  of  its  "sensitive 
quality — there's  a  special  feeling  com- 
municated in  portraits  painted  by  rela- 
tives." Though  Fischer  clearly  doesn't 
share  her  rapture,  his  smile  is  indulgent 
rather  than  mocking. 

Fischer  is  the  expert  on  bronzes  and 
sculpture,  Kiener  an  authority  on  water- 
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, i  i  ui.o  gallery  specializes  in  tfu  work 
of  lesser-known  nineteenth-century  artists 
By  Charla  Carter 


Galerie  Jacques  Fischer— Chantal  Kiener  on  Paris's  rue 
de  Verneuil  is  a  source  that  savvy  dealers  in  art  and 
antiques  like  to  keep  secret.  A  cross  between  Oscar 
Wilde's  drawing  room  and  Yeats's  "rag  and  bone  shop  of  the 
heart,"  the  place  is  a  beacon  for  cognoscenti  who  share  Fi- 
scher and  Kiener's  passion  for  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Above  all,  this  is  a  gallery  designed  for,  and  around .  the  ser- 
endipitous find.  Fischer- Kiener's  carefully  labeled  drawers 
overflow  with  treasures.  One  contains  a  sheaf  of  drawings  by 
an  artist  fascinated  by  bird's  wings  and  the  spidery  branches 
of  trees.  In  another  a  pen  and  ink  project  for  a  turn-of-the- 
century  dirigible  peeks  out  from  under  a  stack  of  stylized  flo- 


"We  buy  whot 
amuses  us,"  says 
Jacques  Fischer  of 
the  eclectic  array  o 
art,  above,  lining  tr ' 
gallery  walls  and 
shelves.  Below:  La. 
Comptesse  de  Go;j 
by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  1853. 


Partners  Chantal 
Kiener  and  Jacques 
Fischer,  left,  leaf 
through  watercolors  in 
their  Left  Bank  gallery. 


•    DEALER  5  EYE 

colors,  particularly  landscapes.  The  two 
are  neck  and  neck  in  their  knowledge  of 
nineteenth-century  oil  paintings  and 
drawings.  But  prints  are  not  offered. 
"Prints  are  a  little  like  stamps,"  says  Fi- 
scher, dismissing  the  collecting  of  both 
as  arcane  and  beyond  his  ken. 

What  made  Kiener,  who  was  working 
in  a  gallery  of  modern  art,  and  Fischer,  a 
dealer  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  antiques,  embark  on  a  gallery 
selling  nineteenth-century  art?  "The 
Fcole  du  Louvre  taught  us  that  anything 
nineteenth  century  besides  David  was 
second-rate,"  explains  Fischer,  "but 
Chantal  alvvavs  had  a  soft  spot  for  the 
neglected  drawings  of  that  period." 
Conveniently,  in  1976  when  the  two 
were  setting  up  shop,  nineteenth-centu- 
ry drawings  were  "very  affordable."  At 
Fischer- Kiener  prices  are  still  afford- 
able. "People  go  on  and  on  about  invest- 
ment art  these  days,"  Kiener  laments. 
"That's  not  our  style  at  all.  We  sell  things 
for  what  we  think  they're  worth."  "Our 
prices  rarely  top  100,000  francs 
[$17,000],"  notes  Fischer,  brandishing  a 
drawer  in  which  some  things,  irresist- 
blv,  are  marked  at  200  francs  ($34)  and 
everything  is  less  than  1,500  francs 
($260).  "The  slightest  little  Impression- 
ist dabble  fetches  ten  times  that  today," 
he  says. 

Defiantly  Left  Bank  until  now,  the 
gallery's  success  at  a  recent  works  on  pa- 
per show  in  New  York  has  Fischer  and 
Kiener  wondering  whether  they  should 
branch  out  and  exhibit  more  in  other 
major  cities.  Yet  they're  loath  to  yield  to 
what  they  feel  is  increasing  pressure  to 
"create  an  event"  around  the  selling  of 
art.  "When  we  examine  our  ledgers  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  we're  a  thousand 
times  happier  knowing  that  we  have  cli- 
ents who  truly  love  the  things  they  find 
here,"  says  Kiener. 

The  gallery's  idiosyncratic  offerings 
delight  the  jaded  eye  of  the  experienced 
collector.  For  the  amateur  they  might 
even  be  a  revelation — an  artistic  initia- 
tion into  a  past  century  for  those  who 
thought  their  tastes  firmly  rooted  in  this 
one.  (Calerie  Jacques  Fischer-Chantal 
Kiener,  46  rue  de  Verneuil,  75007  Paris; 
42-6 1  - 1 7-82.  Tues.-Sat.  3  P.M.-7  P.M.)  A 
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Rodney  Alan  Greenblat's 
freestanding  sculpture.  The 
Welcome  Archway,  above, 
frames  the  entry  to  his  three- 
year-old  twin  daughters' 
bedroom,  which  boasts  a  fish- 
lined  stairway  leading  to  a 
play  loft  and  balcony.  Right: 
Greenblot  in  his  studio. 


'My  ultimate  gaol  is  to  creote  an  entire 
£  %      world  and  live  in  it,"  says  Greenblot.  Left: 
His  Maiden  of  th<    Lamp. 


Rodney's  Rooms 

A  young  artist  paints  himself 

into  all  four  corners  of  his  SoHo  loft 

By  M argot  Guralnick 


Most  artists  would  be  incensed  by  reviews  that  called 
their  art  "eye  candy,"  but  Rodney  Alan  Greenblat 
refuses  to  be  ruffled.  The  boyish  29-year-old 
makes  no  bones  about  his  intentions.  "My  work  is  deliberately 
colorful,  optimistic,  and  accessible,"  he  savs.  Greenblat  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  embellish  the  critic's  confectionary  met- 
aphor: for  the  cover  of  his  first  museum  catalogue  he  painted 
a  pair  of  Hostess  cupcakes  and  dubbed  his  guileless  universe 
of  wood  and  high-keyed  acrylics  a  "creamy  center  of  hope" 
independent  of  the  "devil's  food  cake  of  gloom." 

Fresh  out  of  New  York's  School  of  Visual  Arts,  Greenblat 
was  reluctantly  preparing  himself  for  a  career  as  a  carpenter 
when  the  art  world  summoned  him  to  its  front  line.  Appro- 
priately, his  first  patron  was  a  toy  company  executive  who 
took  a  fancy  to  Greenblat's  playful  but  meticulously  crafted 
sculpture,  furniture,  and  billboard-size  paintings.  Downtown 
art  dealer  Grade  Mansion  entered  the  picture  next;  since 
~Kgn  1982  she  has  acted  as  the  supportive  mid- 
dleman between  her  "most  sought  after" 
artist  and  a  growing  list  of  collectors. 

For  his  debut  show  at  Gracie  Mansion 
Gallery  Greenblat  unveiled  a  full-scale  liv- 
ing room  that  combined  homey  comforts 
and  frolicking  Loonev  Tunes— style  imag- 
ery. Goldfish  swam  in  the  television,  a  tiny 
house  gloyved  from  the  hearth,  and  every 
surface  served  as  slate  for  a  dizzying  array  of 
Greenblat  pictograms,  cartoon  characters, 
and  abstract  doodles.  Asked  to  explain  the 
meaning  behind  his  high-spirited  good 
housekeeping,  Greenblat  responded:  "I 
have  a  dream  to  create  an  entire  environ- 
ment, to  build  my  own  world  and  live  in  it." 
At  the  time,  Greenblat  and  his  wife,  fash- 
ion designer  Deena  Lebow,  shared  a  two- 
room  tenement  apartment — "fifteen  layers 
of  paint  and  a  bathtub  in  the  kitchen"  is  how 
she  describes  it.  When  Lebow  gave  birth  to 
twin  daughters  in  1986,  Greenblat's  dream  became  some- 
thing more  than  an  escapist's  fantasy.  But  it  wasn't  until  three 
years  ago  that  the  family  found,  in  a  2,700-square-foot  for- 
mer factor)  in  SoHo,  a  space  ready  to  be  Rodneyized. 

The  entrance  to  the  family's  living  quarters  is  through 
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Deena  Lebow  greets 
her  husband  on  the 
Candy  Land— style 
stairway,  which  leads 
from  the  living  room 
to  their  bedroom. 


Greenblat's  studio,  the  only  room  where 
white  walls  prevail.  A  portrait  of 
Greenblat's  father — a  management  con- 
sultant from  whom  he  says  he  inherited 
his  knack  for  tinkering — sits  on  a  desk 
shelf  overrun  with  Erector  Sets  and  the 
1963  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Nine-foot- 
tall  double  doors  lead  to  a  fanciful  "ev- 
erything room"  equipped  for  lounging, 
cooking,  dining,  playing,  and  Lebow's 
hat  designing. 

As  the  twins  maneuver  toy  baby  car- 
riages up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
space,  Greenblat  surveys  the  indoor 
landscape  he  created.  The  water  towers, 
picket  fence,  and  suburban  house  that 
take  shape  on  top  of  the  kitchen  cabinets 
are  an  homage,  he  says,  to  the  train  set 
he  built  during  his  elementary  school 
years  in  suburban  Bethesda,  Mai  viand. 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Greenblat  moved 
on  to  art  classes,  turning  out  bright,  bois- 
terous paintings  that  borrowed  heavily 
from  Warhol  and  Lichtenstein.  But  in 
his  first  year  at  art  school  Greenblat 
started  to  make  painted  wooden  sculp- 
tures with  internal  motors  and  moving 
parts  and  "re  ilized  that  all  the  model- 
ing, painting,  and  planning  1  poured 
into  my  trains  was  exactly  the  sort  of  art  I 
wanted  to  make." 

Off  the  everything  room.  The  Welcome 


The  kitchen, 
left,  features  a 
feast  of  Greenblat 
images,  ranging 
from  a  house- 
shaped  cabinet  to 
paintings  and 
cutouts  of  good 
things  to  eat.         B 
Below:  Cleo 
and  Kimberly 
Greenblat  model 
tiger  hats  designed 
by  their  mother 
for  her  company, 
Mini  Big.  Right: 
Greenblat's 
Harp  Chair. 
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Archway,  a  sculpture  in  honor  of  the  tricentennial — "'I 
thought  I'd  be  the  first  to  get  readv  for  2076" — heralds  the 
entrance  to  the  twins'  room,  where  orange  and  aqua  fish 
climb  the  stairs  to  a  second-stoi  v  play  area.  Within  easy  yell- 
ing distance,  the  parents'  room  is  reached  by  four  steps  up  a 
staircase  trimmed  in  shades  of  bubble  gum  and  peppermint. 

"People  always  comment  that  the  place  looks  like  Pee-wee 
Herman's  plavhouse."  savs  Greenblat,  who  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  comparison.  In  fact,  the  similarities  between  the  art 
star  and  the  television  star  extend  beyond  their  day-at-the- 
circus  stvle  of  interior  decorating:  before  Pee-wee  became  a 
Saturday  morning  staple  Greenblat  wrote,  designed,  and 
starred  in  a  campy  ill-fated  TV  pilot  called  Rodney's  Room.  A 
slew  of  recent  projects  may  vet  make  Greenblat's  name  as  fa- 
miliar as  his  knock-kneed  rival's.  Currently  on  the  market  are 
Rodney  Alan  Greenblat  mugs,  saucers,  plates,  T-shirts,  and 
computer  and  silk-screen  prints,  and  out  this  month  from 
Harper  &  Row  is  the  first  Rodney  Alan  Greenblat  children's 
book,  Uncle  Wizzmo's  New  Used  Car. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  prepares  for  a  May  show  at  Gracie  Man- 
sion. Greenblat's  sketch  pads  and  computer  files  are  stocked 
with  ideas  that  take  his  art  even  further  afield.  "I  think  I 
should  design  a  zoo.  an  amusement  park,  and  a  bunny- 
shaped  office  building,"  he  says.  "I  like  to  treat  the  vision  peo- 
ple had  of  America  in  the  fifties  as  if  it  had  happened  and 
show  how  it  would  look  in  the  nineties.  In  a  way  it's  a  sad  im- 
age because  it  didn't  happen.  But  maybe  it  could.  I'm  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  an  American  Utopia  that  could  happen."  A 
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Vienna  Album 

An  Englishmen!  remembers  his 
wife's  family  Schloss  in  the  city 
By  Alan  Pryce-Jones 


le+*     Above    t.  s'ttmo  room 
pho^oq^nphf e*   in  *h^   ev*i   ^ 
World  Wa'  II     Right    Th* 
dminq  room  *os  th<=  scene 
of  bonquet*  p'epced  bv  the 
form*1'  rhe*   o*  F^Dr*^1 
Elisabeth    BH^w    The 
boron    his  daughter,  and 
her  governess  ot  the  center 
of  a  party  of  quests 


Meidling  is  an  undistin 
guished  suburb  of  Vienna, 
notable  <>nl\  because  the 
park  and  palace  of  Schonbrunn  lie 
jusl  beyond  it.  The  Tivoligasse  in 
Meidling  is  b)  no  means  its  most  dis- 
tinguished street.  It  is  lined  with 
rather  shabb)  apartment  buildings. 
Ot  these  m\  mother-in-law  used  to 
sa\  with  a  snort  that  too  main  were 
lived  in,  at  her  expense.  t>\  her  illegit- 
imate sisters,  one  of  whom  was  occa- 
sionally glimpsed  climbing  the  steep 
drive  to  number  73. 

My   mother-in-law.    Baroness 
Fould-Springer,  lived  mostl)   in 

France.  I  entered  her  lite  as  the  guest  of  an  English  friend  ot 
m\  fathei  's  at  a  familv  dinner  party.  1  had  been  struck  h\  two 
things:  her  \  ienna  house  and  her  two  teenage  daughters, 
who.  I  noted  in  m\  diary,  seldom  spoke  except  to  make  pri- 
vate  jokes  about  tl  How  sad.  I  wrote,  tor  this  charm- 

ing, brilliant,  elega  it  wo  nan  to  have  begotten  two  such 
fiendish  little  girls.  1-  latei .  I  married  one  of  them — 

not,  however,  befon  re  u  nv  diarv  aloud. 

But  the  house:  it  was  ,,  1  of  the  street,  approached 

through  wrought-iron  gates,  a  huh  led  to  an  uphill  road 


sweeping  round  two  sides  of  an  extravagant  building  in  what 
passed  as  the  Viennese  Renaissance  manner.  It  had  replaced 
in  the  1880sa  pretty  Biedermeier  Schloss,  at  the  whim  of  Bar- 
on Gusta\  Springer,  whose  only  legitimate  child  was  to  be  my 
mother-in-law  .  Alter  our  marriage  my  wife  and  I  lived  there 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  and  odd  though  the 
house  was.  we  became  passionately  devoted  to  it. 

It  stood  in  a  large  park  from  which  thecit\  was  invisible.  I 
discovered  that  the  house,  w  hi<  h  had  nothing  strictly  beauti- 
ful about  it.  had  been  so  admired  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
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Balkans  that  its  features  were  widely  copied,  from  an  embassy 
in  Bulgaria  to  the  royal  palace  in  Belgrade.  On  the  exterior 
walls  were  busts  of  French  kings.  By  the  kitchen  wing  was  a 
courtyard  in  Norman  half-timbering — the  relic  of  an  aban- 
doned attempt  by  my  father-in-law  to  escape  from  the  Austri- 
an Renaissance  Revival. 

At  the  center  of  the  house  was  a  galleried  hall  top-lit  by 
lights  beamed  through  many-colored  glass.  We  were  told  that 
Baron  Gustav  could  not  abide  coming  home  except  to  a  daz- 
zle of  illumination.  Not  that  he  came  home  often.  His  wife 
had  died  in  childbirth  after  seventeen  years  of  childless  mar- 
riage— hence  the  illegitimate  la- 
dies outside  the  gates.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  davs  in  the  Imperi- 
al Hotel  but  came  to  visit  his 
daughter  and  her  Scottish  gov- 
erness at  Sunday  luncheons.  At 
these,  before  she  reached  her 
teens,  it  was  her  duty  to  preside 
oxer  a  male  company  of  cigar- 
smoking  bankers,  Jockey  Club 
members,  and  captains  of  indus- 
try fifty  years  older  than  she. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  for- 
midable tycoon:  a  banker,  a  rail- 
road and  mining  magnate,  a 
landowner  throughout  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  a  racehorse  own- 
er. He  was  the  kind  of  per- 
fectionist who  sent  his  laundry 
to  Paris  each  week.  To  justify  his 
French  connections,  he  operat- 
ed the  factories  which  provided 
the  yeast  of  Paris  and  much  of 
northern  France.  As  an  Austri- 
an loyalist,  Baron  Gustav  repa- 
triated an  immense  sum  in  Swiss  f^ 
franc  s  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914  by  which  time  his  daughter,  bored  by 
enforced  studies  in  German  banks,  Polish 


During  the  1930s  Alan  Pryce-Jones 
redecorated  his  attic  sitting  room  in  a 
sleek  Modernist  style  that  contrasted 
coal  mines,  and  British  railroads,  had  mar-  with  the  opulence  downstairs. 

ried  a  French  husband,  whose  family  owned 

the  steel  of  which  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  built.  Her  punishment 

was  u>  be  cut  off  with  nothing  but  the  yeast  factories. 

When  !  came  on  the  scene  the  Meidling  house  survived  in  a 
kind  of  time  capsule.  The  butler,  Franz,  had  been  there,  man 
and  box,  for  liltx  years.  Gusti,  the  housekeeper,  and  Herr 
Weingartnei .  the  retired  coachman,  were  part  of  the  family. 
For  a  time  the  kitchen  was  run  by  the  former  chef  of  the  em- 
press Elisabeth,  murdered  almost  forty  seats  earlier,  flu- 
house  itself  v\  un<  hanged.  The  bedrooms  had  been  hung 
with  buttoned  id  quilted  silk,  and  the  gallery  around  the 
hall  was  design*  to  <  »plav  winners  from  the  Springer  sta- 
bles. Presumablx  beca-ise  they  were  more  expensive  than 
original  eighteenth-centu;     French  furnishings,  later  copies 


from  Paris  filled  the  rooms.  We  particularh  liked  an  ormolu 
chandelier  in  the  Yellow  Drawing  Room,  which  represented 
a  basket  of  roses  tumbling  over  from  its  weight — each  rose  a  * 
light  bulb.  Mainly  we  lived  in  a  delicious  upstairs  sitting  room, 
the  Telefonzimmer,  hung  in  gray  blue  silk  like  the  bedrooms 
and  looking  up  an  avenue  that  bisected  the  park. 

The  bathrooms  were  built  after  the  Roman  fashion.  Voir 
walked  down  three  or  four  steps  into  a  bath  so  huge  that  I  ran 
a  toy  submarine  in  it.  The  winters  were  especially  apt  for 
bathing  because  then  old  Franz  went  ahead  to  light  a  tall  por- 
celain stove  beside  which  one  could  spend  a  lazy  half  hour  on 

a  sofa  upholstered  in  toweling 
while  the  submarine  nosed  its 
way  languidly  through  the  steam. 
The  life  of  the  house  was  curi- 
ously old-fashioned.  I  became  a 
baron  simplv  because  Franz  * 
could  not  conceive  working  for 
anybody  who  was  not  one.  I  ex- 
plained that  he  made  me  sail  un- 
der false  colors  and  begged  him 
to  desist.  "Jawohl,  Herr  Baron," 
was  all  he  answered.  One  of 
Franz's  finer  moments  was 
when  we  had  to  luncheon  the 
former  leader  of  the  Spanish 
Carlists.  Don  Alfonso  Carlos, 
and  his  wife,  the  Portuguese  in- 
fanta. Maria  de  las  Nieves.  They 
were  86  and  82:  a  bearded 
bright-eyed  old  man  and  a  little 
painted  monkey.  For  an  hour  or 
two  Franz  felt  himself  back  in 
palmier  davs,  when  musta- 
chioed archdukes  came  to  revel 
in  the  skittle  alley  in  the  park. 

These  happy  days  came  to  a 

close  with  the  Anschluss  in  1938. 

I  arrived  from  London  to  find  every  balcony 

hung  with  swastika  flags.  To  my  anger,  I  also 

found  that  the  household  had  been  looking 

forward  to  this  day  for  many  months.  Within 

a  week  t  hex  had  changed  their  tune,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 

we  had  closed  the  house  for  good.  Not  for  many  months  did 

the  Nazis  discover  that  there  was  a  British  property  on  theTi- 

voligasse.  But  then  the  Party  moved  in.  Thev  tore  the  silk 

from  the  walls,  smashed  furniture  and  pictures,  and  created  a 

school  for  gauleiters  in  strictly  functional  rooms.  My  last  view 

of  the  house  was  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  as  part  of  the  oc- 

cupying  army  in  Austria  I  took  my  general  there.  From  afar 

everything  looked  quite  normal.  Then  I  found  that  a  bomb 

had  blown  in  the  roof.  In  the  hall  was  the  bottom  octave  of  a 

Bliitlmer  piano  cut  to  pieces  with  axes,  and  in  the  room  where 

m\  son  had  been  born  lava  Russian  soldier, drunk.  I  have  not 

been  back,  and  anyw  a\  the  house  and  its  park  no  longer  exist.  A 
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LOOK  AS  RADIANTLY  YOUNG  AS  YOU  CAN 
...AS  LONG  AS  YOU  CAN 


TO  PREVENT 

THE  LOSS  OF  YOUTHFUL  GLOW 

PREVENTION  SERUM 
DAILY  PROTECTIVE  COMPLEX 

Maximum  protection  against  the 
environmental  elements  that 
dermatologists  know  cause  up  to 
80%  of  skin's  premature  aging. 
Promotes  healthy-looking  colour 
and  neutralizes  skin-damaging  free 
radicals.  All  this  and  completely  oil- free,  too. 

How  long  can  you  look  your  radiant  youngest? 
See  for  yourself! 

/"/""X     PREVENTION  SERUM 
?     fl        \    is  recommended  by 
KtCOMMEWDCfl    The  Skin  Cancer  Foundation 

Forr,r-  a'.ez  a  Si  exclusive 
PLASTOFLAMiNE ""  Pa:en;  pending 
CHANEL  Research  Laboratories. 


PREVENTION  SERUM 

DAILY  PROTECTIVE 
COMPLEX 


CHANEL 


PARIS 
NEW  YORK 


TO  CORRECT 

THE  APPEARANCE  OF  WRINKLES 

LIFT  SERUM 
CORRECTIVE  COMPLEX 

Without  a  doubt,  wrinkles  make 
anyone  look  older.  With  LIFT  SERUM , 
independent  tests  confirm 
up  to  45%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  visible  lines  and 
wrinkles  after  just  one  month's 
regular  use. 

We  don't  say  LIFT  SERUM  is  a  miracle. 
You  may  think  otherwise. 


SERUM 


CORRECTIVE 
COMPLEX 


CHAN 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 
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Kiss  and  Tell 

.4  kiss  on  the  hand  may  be  quite 
Continental,  but  many  of  us  now  turn 
the  other  cheek  By  Martin  Filler 


It  was  saying-goodnight  time  in  the 
foyer  of  a  huge  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment altera  dinner  part)  at  the  art- 
filled  home  oi  a  New  York  collector/ 
museum  trustee  philanthropist  and  her 
new  husband,  a  lawyer.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  oi  bobbing  and  weav- 
ing going  on  between  the  departing 
guests  and  their  hostess,  when  the  host 
turned  to  me  and  said.  "1  still  can't  get 
this  whole  kissing  thing  figured  out.  and 
I  wish  someone  would  explain  it  to  me." 
I  know  just  what  he  means. 

Growing  up  male  in  fifties  America. 
boss  were  indoctrinated  in  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  a  firm  handshake,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sure  sign  of  character.  11 


your  grip  wasn't  good,  an  older  male  relative  was  likeh  to  take 
you  aside  and  give  a  few  pointers.  But  now  as  the  world  be- 
comes increasingly  international,  there  ought  to  be  supple- 
mental instruction  in  the  art  of  social  kissing,  which  differs 
much  more  from  place  to  place  than  the  standard  handshake. 
People  in  most  of  the  U.S.  can  live  entire  lives  without  having 
to  deal  with  the  stickv  situations  social  kissing  often  raises.' 
Not.  however,  if  the)  venture  to  New  York  or  Los  Angeles, 
which  are  the  social-kissing  capitals  of  the  nation.  There  the 
prat  dee  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  current  scene  that  barelv  a  day 
will  pass  when  you  will  not  have  to  kiss  or  be  kissed  by  some- 
one not  a  blood  relation.  How  the  kiss  is  given  and  received 
encompasses  a  multitude  of  meanings:  most  have  less  to  do 
with  genuine  affection  than  w  ith  affectation. 

One  major  danger  in  social  kissing  is  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  This  can  happen  no  matter  how  exalted 
your  social  position.  During  a  state  visit  to  England.  President  * 
Jimm)  Carter  got  a  bit  carried  away  greeting  the  Queen 
Mother.  With  a  shudder  the  doughty  dowager  was  later  re- 
ported to  have  said.  "He  was  the  first  man  to  kiss  me  on  the 
lips  since  my  dear  husband  [King  George  VI]  died."  25  vears 
before.  Carter  fared  little  better  with  another  famous  widow 
unaccustomed  to  easy  familiarity,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onas- 
sis  \t  the  dedication  ceremony  for  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Library  in  Boston  in  1979.  photographers  caught  the 
awkward  instant  when  Mrs.  Onassis  pulled  away  from  Car- 
ter's kiss  with  an  obvious  look  of  disgust  on  her  face. 

There  can  also  be  embarrassing  moments  when  a  kiss  is  ex- 
pec  ted  but  not  forthcoming,  making  a  woman  seem  overly  so- 
licitous and  a  man  insufficiently  gallant.  Women  secure  in 
their  status  or  good  looks  will  often  proffer  a  cheek  in  the  sure 
knowledge  that  it  will  be  kissed.  But  hesitant  body  language 
from  a  woman  is  likelv  to  inspire  hesitant  response  from  an 
approaching  man.  The  problem  for  most  American  males  is 
that  they  mistakenly  think  the  social  kiss  involves  an  actual 
kiss  Even  the  most  undemonstrative  man  tends  to  feel  more 
comfortable  giving  any  woman  a  real  kiss  than  he  does  with 
the  baffling  convention  called  the  air  kiss.  What  everv  woman 
knows,  but  few  men  are  aware  of.  is  that  the  point  of  the  air 
kiss  is  to  leave  hairdo  and  makeup  intact.  (Any  man  be- 
smeared with  lipstick  at  a  wedding  reception  will  understand 
the  wisdom  of  this  pantomime.)  But  as  a  sign  of  true  feeling, 
the  air  kiss  is  virtually  meaningless.  "It's  something  I  always 
associate  with  the  fashion  world."  savs  a  former  editor  of 
Harper's  Bazaar  and  Vogue.  "There  is  no  contact  at  all — physi- 
cal, emotional,  or  spiritual.  Its  just  a  kind  of  wigwag.  After  all. 
if  you're  really  close  with  someone  you  hug<™^/  kiss  them." 

Aware  of  the  artificialit)  of  the  air  kiss,  some  of  its  most  fre- 
quent practitioners  tr\  to  compensate  for  its  inherent  falsity 
In  making  satirical  sounds  that  approximate  a  real  kiss  even 
while  avoiding  it.  The  most  an  courant  sound  effect  is  an  ex- 
aggerated "Mwa!" — which  seems  positively  tribal  to  unaccus- 
tomed ears.  One  sociable  New  York  design  director  parodies 
the  custom  b)  loudly  pronouncing  "Kiss-kiss!"  as  he  grazes 
the  laces  of  his  better  clients.  Another  question  to  consider  is 
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•ins  j  i  si  one  cheek  or  two. 
c  who've  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
in  France  01  Itah  are  in<  lined  to  do 
both  cheeks,  another  possible  trip-up 
for  those  who  think  the  ritual  greeting  is 
over  aftei  just  one  side  is  brushed.  But 
even  Parisians  can  be  caught  oft  guard 
In  countrymen  from  Lyon,  where  the 
custom  is  to  kiss  four  tiir.es.  alternating 
tv.  i(  e  on  e;  :  h  (  heck. 

In  Air  ina  the  hand  kiss  was  once 
seen  onh  in  thirties  Paramount  come- 
dies directed  by  Ernst  Lubitsch.  It  is  be- 
ing •'  ne  ..ith  increasing  frequency  in 
N'ev,  '  ieit  by  such  suave 

foreigners  a;  Reinaldo  Herrera.  Milan  is 
one  of  the  few  modern  cities  where  the 
hand  k:  .  can  still  be  cb:  erved  in  public 
!  one  excellent  vantage  point  be- 

ingtheh  rer<  !I,  S  da  at  intermission. 
There  yen  can  observe  that  the  bacia- 
>::■:,  ■<  is  properly  executed  by  quickly 
raising  the  w.  :ru  n's  hand  to  within  a  few 
centi  ;  ■  :n's  rapidly  de- 

t  the  two  extremities 
never  t<  ::ch,  an  !  no  unseemly  sounds 
are  made.  This  stylized  bella  figura  ges- 


ture never  fails  to  sweep  a  ladv  back  a 
century  or  more  in  time,  but  its  extreme 
formality  bears  the  same  approximate 
relation  to  a  real  kiss  as  a  courtly  compli- 
ment does  to  a  proposition. 

Sometimes  it's  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  one  kisses  but  how  soon 
after  a  first  meeting  you  start  to  include 
it  in  your  repertory  of  friendship.  It  can 
take  a  number  of  casual  encounters  be- 
fore the  social  kiss  is  introduced  into  an 
acquaintanceship,  but  a  dinner  invita- 
tion inevitably  accelerates  the  process.  If 
it's  your  initial  visit  to  someone's  house, 
you  might  not  kiss  the  host  or  hostess 
when  you  arrive,  but  in  the  warm  after- 
glow of  food,  drink,  and  conversation  it 
would  be  a  noticeable  lapse  these  days  if 
you  didn't  ki  .s  good-bye  at  the  end  of  the 
evening.  However,  if  you  are  among  the 
early  departures,  it's  best  you  don't  start 
kissing  everyone  in  the  room,  the  dis- 
ruption of  which  can  begin  to  break  up  a 
party  before  its  time. 

In  our  exceedingly  health-conscious 
world,  when  every  act  of  personal  con- 
sumption, ingestion,  and  exertion  is  an- 


alyzed for  its  harmful  effects,  it's  not 
surprising  to  find  New  York  Daily  A  i 
_;<  »ssip columnist  William  Norwich  head-  . 
lining  a  story  with  the  burning  question 
TIME  TO  KISS  OFF  THE  SOCIAL  SMOOCH? 
hast  fall  he  quoted  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Lancet,  the  venerable  British  medical 
journal,  wherein  a  studv  reports  the  haz- 
ards of  social  kissing. 

"Let  us  say  there  are  a  hundred  wed- 
ding guests  lining  up  for  the  ritual  em- 
brace."' proposes  The  Lancet.  ""With 
today's  fashion  for  trilateral  kissing,  you 
can  reckon  that  each  cheek  will  be 
anointed  more  than  a  hundred  times. 
The  solution?  Either  make  sure  you  are 
near  the  front  of  the  queue  or,  before* 
applying  the  lips,  wipe  the  bride's  cheeks 
gently  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorite [an  antiseptic]."  If  Norwich's 
cosmopolitan  readers,  who  are  far  more 
likely  t<  i  indulge  in  social  kissing  than  most 
other  Americans,  take  this  tongue-in- 
cheek  prescription  to  heart,  it  could  be  the 
kiss  of  death  for  a  sign  of  life  that  reveals 
so  much  more — but  also  so  much  less — 
than  meets  the  sophisticated  eve.  A 
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COLLECTION 
P  O  Box  10850 
Des.V 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-922-4400 

•    of  NY.  CA,  GA.  IL    MA 
CO  IA.  Ml     Please  add 
applicable  sales  tax 


Don't  bother  looking  for  windows  like  this  in  a  shopping  center,  because  you  can  only  get  these 
Decorama  Draperies  from  theSpiegel  catalog.  You'll  find  exclusive  designs  and  ideas  for  decorating 
an  entire  room  with  easy  installation  instructions  and  free  fabric  swatches. To  look  into  the  windows 
above  (available  in  five  colors),  open  the  reply  card,  or  call  1-800-345-4500  and  ask  for  catalog  648  ($3). 


•  SHOPPING 


Houston  Round-Up 

Clusters  of  shops  throughout  the  city 
corral  the  best  of  the  Lone  Star  state 
By  Alison  Cook 


Its  ambitious  skyline  aside,  Houston 
is  an  aggressively  horizontal  town 
whose  580  square  miles  ol  unzoned 
sprawl  can  daunt  the  visitor.  By  a  happy 
law  of  mercantilism,  however,  distinc- 
tive shops  tend  to  cluster,  and  conse- 
quently the  shopper  in  search  ol 
Houston's  most  interesting  home  fur- 
nishings and  antiques  can  schedule  a  se- 
ries of  two-for-one  or  three-for-one 
stops.  A  car  is  mandatory,  as  it  is  tor  most 
human  activity  here.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
driving  that  one  enters  into  the  spirit  ol 
the  place.  (To  call  ahead  for  hours,  the 
area  code  for  all  shops  is  7 1 3.) 

The  three  bandbox  houses  that  con- 
stitute Jos  A.  Gundry  (29  10  Fei  ndale, 
524-6622)  work  hard  at  being  grand, 
from  their  gleaming  brass  thresholds  to 
their  Vuitton  umbrellas  for  traveling  be- 
tween the  buildings  during  Houston's 
monsoons.  Punctilious  co-owner  fas 
(never  James)  Gundry,  who  specializes 
in  English  Georgian  furniture,  purveys 
important  pieces  to  important  Housto- 
nians  at  very  important  pi  ic  es.  His  shop 


Important  pieces 
for  important 
Houstonians  at 
important  prices: 
place  settings  at 
Gundry,  below. 
Bottom  left:  Eclectic 
textiles,  the  work  of 
local  artisans,  and 
designs  from  society 
matrons  mingle 
in  Greg  Fourticq's 
stylish  store. 


Que  Milagro,  above, 
carries  Santos,  nirios  dios 
and  paint-on-tin  ex-votos 


is  a  glossy  ode  to  wood:  to  the  glories  of  Cuban  and  Honduran 

mahoganies,  to  ancient  oak  and  walnut,  to  honey-colored  sat- 

inwood,  lavish  burls,  patinas  in  which  one  could  drown.  A 

certain  playfulness  tempers  the  museum-quality  starchiness. 

Lady  Cadogan's  undulant  burled  breakfront  comes  with  an 

anecdote  about  how  its  late  <  >w  ner  met  her  doom  in  a  Harrods 

i 

stairwell,  while  an  eighteenth-century  grotto  chair  unfurls' 
like  a  hallucinatory  silver-leaf  seashell.  and  two  fat-seated 
children's  wing  chairs  bee  kon  the  world's  most  spoiled  twins. 
Nearby  Crow  &  Co.  (28 1 3  Ferndale.  524-6055)  is  a  godsend 
for  those  who  complain  that  men  are  hard  to  buy  for.  In  a  set- 
ting that  out-Laurens  Ralph,  owner  Kathv  Crow  has  shrewd- 
ly  focused  on  vintage  sporting  gear  and  library  and  desk 
accessories  gleaned  from  English  regional  fairs  and  flea  mar- 
kets. Happy  is  the  coddled  Houston  male  who  receives  one  of 
her  venerable  gun  cases  (some  of  aristocratic  pedigree), 
weathered  fishing  creels,  or  well-used  leather  cartridge  cases. 
It's  all  the  propei  est  sort  of  macho  paraphernalia,  from  pret- 
ty wooden  rulers  and  old  gladstone  bags  to  tiny  leather  stud 
boxes  and  tins  that  once  cradled  barristers'  wigs.  And  who 
could  resist  a  gilt  leather-bound  set  of  Lives  of  the  Engineers} 

In  the  same  small  house,  plaving  vin  to  Crow's  yang,  the 
Gypsy  Savage  (28  1  3  Ferndale.  528-0897)  dispenses  billows  of 
old  linen  and  lace.  But  the  stronger  chaw  is  the  changing  rep- 
ertory of  oddments  tucked  among  shams  and  table  cover- 
ings: a  folk  art  house  wrought  of  fossils, 
captivating  culinary  prints,  a  shell  box  in 
the  form  of  a  miniature  dresser. 

It's  back  to  the  1990s  at  relentlessly 
stylish  Fourticq  (1800  Post  Oak  Blvd., 
623-6481 ).  busy  radiating  attitude  in  the 
glitzy  new  Pavilion  shopping  center.  One 
comes  as  much  to  ogle  preternatu rally 
handsome  owner  Greg  Fourticq's  latest 
ensemble  as  to  case  his  eclectic,  smartly 
chosen  wares.  Dusky  Venetian  velvets, 
boxes  covered  in  charming  Tibetan  wall- 
hangings,  and  extraordinary  one-of-a- 
kind  tablecloths  embroidered  with 
cowboys  or  harlequins  by  two  elderly  Ve- 
netian sisters  all  attest  to  Fourticq's  eye 
for  textiles.  He  also  makes  a  point  of 
showing  local  work,  whether  it  is  spare 
furniture  by  metal  sculptor  Ed  Wilson  or 
fainth  surreal  pastels  by  Denise  Chap- 
man Crawford.  Name-droppers  take 
note:  Houston  society  is  represented  by 
the  exotic  wooden  boxes  of  Lesley 
Schlumberger  and  graceful  wood-slat 
garden  chairs  commissioned  by  Jane 
Blaffer  Owen  for  the  New  Harmony  col- 
ony in  Indiana. 

While  still  at  the  Pavilion,  tabletop  afi- 
cionados may  want  to  peek  at  the  striking 
displays  inside  Janice  Rudy  (960-1073), 
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The  Royal  Viking  Sun:  Berlitz  rates  it  the  world's  best  si) 


up 


There  Ore 


Stih  II  Few  Remnants 
Iefi  In  The  World. 


0. 


ff  Australia s  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  a  man  in 
white  gloves  serves  tea. 


In  the  harbor  at  Lenin- 
grad, Dom  Perignon 
10S2  materializes. 


Within  view  of  the 
African  coast,  fresh 
strawberries  appear. 

Miracles?  Magic? 
Yes,  and  yes. 


t  rour  points  on  the  globe,  the 
ships  01  Royal  Viking  Line  stand 
as  gleaming  outposts.  Each  ship 
is  rated  nve-stars-plus.  Each 
Dears  33  chers,  Scandinavian  stew- 
ardesses, a  butler,  concierge,  and 
other  reminders  that  the  worlds 
stockpile  or  wonderment  is  still  quite 
impressive.  Please  contact  your 
courteous  travel  agent,  or  phone 
(800)  426-0821  for  our  Cruise 
Atlas  which  details  places  where 
miracles,  quite  literally, 
never  cease,  we  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  on  board. 


AUCKLAND    SYDNEY    DUBLIN    VENICE    VILLEFRANCHE    HALIFAX    SAN  FRANCISCO    ACAPULCO    BARCELONA    AMSTERDAM    ISTANBUL 


IB  Royal  Viking  Line  IW) 


It  i  ance  foi  novelty  ce- 
1  Or  lake  a  look  at  the 
gian  stei  ling  at  the  Silver  Column 
(621-2588),  a  principal  American 
source  for  Edinburgh  crystal,  particu- 
larly the  entertaining  Thistle  pattern. 
The  merely  hungry  may  break  for  a 
high-design-quotient  lunch  either  at  the 
Pavilion's  Sfuzzi  (622-9600),  a  wittily 
initialed  fantas)  about  crumbling  palaz- 
/os  gone  technoid,  or  at  Santa  Fe— rustic 
Sam's  Cafe  (622-9292),  Mariel  Heming- 
way's latest  i  estaurant  outpost. 

Over  in  the  bosky  old  Southampton 
neighborhood,  the  mild  facade  of  Que 


Crow  &  Co.  stocks  vintage  fishing  gear  and 
other  proper  macho  paraphernalia. 

Milagro  (2238  Bissonnet  St.,  521-35'.) I) 
hides  a  surprising  sacred  space:  a  room 
informed  by  the  passionate  Hispanic  re- 
ligious imagery  that  main  Texans  col- 
lect. Shopkeeper  Marianne  Lixie-Gra) 
combs  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  else- 
where in  Latin  America  for  somber  tin 
retablos,  meditative  canvases,  curly- 
headed  ninos  dios,  and  santos  of  every 
elese  ription;  they  all  converge  on  a  rap- 
turous mantelpiece  whose  c  hangingcast 
of  characters  dwells  in  perpetual  reli- 
gious transport.  Of  particular  note  is  a 
wailful  ol  carefully  edited  paint-on-tin 
ex-votos  iusc  ribed  with  thanks  for  deliv- 
erance  from  a  disconcerting  assortment 
ol  human  ills. 

\   ■         l)lo<  ks  east  at  the  Garden  Shop 

propri- 


(1832  Bissonnet  St.,  524-1  1 


etor  Ann.  has  assembled  a 

rarefied  trove  <  he  newly  requisite 

a: 

|  horticultural  tage  outdoor 

>  chaises  and  ben  t<    nth-centu- 

I  i\   cast-iron  iardiniei       and  crushed- 


marble  repro  urns,  hoary  garden  tools 
that  still  mean  business.  Her  inventory  is 
small  but  choice,  from  beaker-shaped 
English  flowerpots  to  elegantlv  crude 
Spanish  marketplace  racks  on  which  to 
put  them.  Flora  is  by  local  designer 
Charles  Thomas,  who  does  inventive 
things  with  such  indigenous  materials  as 
magnolia  leaves  and  whose  funnv  cocks- 
comb topiaries  look  like  fairv-tale  trees. 

A  short  hop  away  is  Surroundings 
(1710  Sunset  Blvd.,  527-9838),  which 
made  its  reputation  as  a  folk  art  shop 
but  now  fairly  bristles  with  colorful 
neo-primitive  wooden  furniture  hand- 
made by  Texan  David  Marsh,  who 
has  ,i  regional  cult  following.  Savvy 
Houstonians  keep  their  ears  pricked 
for  news  of  owner  Robert  Hawkins's  peri- 
odic  truckloads  from  points  south, 
which  may  yield  exotic  funerarv  urns, 
Mennonite  side  tables,  or  wonderfullv 
funky — and  increasinglv  hard-to-get — 
painted  Mexican  farm  furniture.  The 
kilims  consistently  transcend  cliche 
here,  and  Hawkins's  favorite  L.A.  rag- 
man provides  such  odd  bits  of  Amer- 
icana as  quirky  plaid  rugs  or  tightly 
woven,  brightly  colored  Saltillo  serapes 
from  the  1930s. 

Not  all  good  Houston  things  come  in 
clusters.  June  Worrell  (502  Welch  St.. 
524-007  1 )  is  an  uncompromising  anom- 
aly: a  nonshop  ("I  only  warehouse  now." 
savs  the  epon)  mous  owner  tartlv)  in  two 
unmarked  houses  deep  in  a  deliques- 
cent near-town  neighborhood.  To  cat<  h 
the  inimitable  Worrell  between  antiques 
shows,  the  trick  is  to  call  ahead  and  liter- 
ally  talk  your  way  inside.  But  it's  worth 
jumping  through  hoops  to  see  the  prim- 
itive and  early  American  pieces  for 
which  she  is  celebrated  among  collec- 
tors, dealers,  and  designers:  highboys, 
lowboys,  corner  cabinets,  banister 
chairs,  folk  toys,  you  name  it.  And  what 
a  setting!  It's  like  some  insanely  high- 
powered  junk  store,  stacked  high  and 
higgled)  -piggled)  with  everything  from 
a  heartbreakinglv  lovelv  comb-back 
Windsor  chair  to  an  exceptional  stable 
of  equine  rockers  and  pull  toys.  No  heat; 
no  air  conditioning:  dress  down.  Savs 
Worrell.  "If  they're  real  dressed  up.  1 
don't  let  em  in."  A 
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QILL  DEPUTATION 


Meticulous  craftsmanship,  superior  construction  using  only  the  finest  materials,  exquisite  fabrics  painstakingly  hand 
tailored,  value  beyond  price . . .  fine  furniture  from  Sherrill. 
Sherrill,  PO  Box  189,  Hickory,  NC  28603 
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•   FORECASTS 


Back  to  Baroque 

The  ornate  grandeur 

of  a  courtly  past  resurfaces 

By  Anne  Foxley 


Sofa,  for  left,  from 
Drexel  Heritage. 
Above:  Quilted  leather 
Judith  Leiber  handbag 
with  dangling  semi- 
precious stones 
embedded  in  coins. 


Sensuous  bejeweled  black  velvet  mules  from  Manolo  Blahnik 


Driven  by  the  same  urge  to  ornament  that  inspired 
seventeenth-century  architects  and  artisans  to  new 
heights  of  extravagance,  designers  today  are  reveling 
in  rich  materials  and  decorations.  Turning  away  from  sleek 
modern  silhouettes  and  hard  edges,  these  latter-day  Berninis 
are  opting  for  dramatic  curves  and  densely  textured  surfaces 
vibrant  with  color  and  pattern.  In  a  graceful  nod  to  this  redis- 
covered style,  one  contemp*  >i  arv  designer  has  even  produced 
a  wrought-iron  candelabra  dripping  with  baroque  pearls. 


Curly  Twine  necklace,  below,  with  antique  colored  glass 

by  Mish  Jewelry.  Left:  Candeur  Chandelier  by  Attribut  a  la 

Frivolite  of  London,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC 

Details  see  Resources. 


LOUIS  DELL'OUO  FOR  ANNE  KLEIN'  &  CO. 


•   GARDENING 


Modernist  Landscapes 

The  adventurous  gardens  of  Fletcher 
Steele  stretched  the  aesthetic  boundaries 
of  early  twentieth  century  design 
By  Mac  Griswold 


Steele,  right,  on  his 

pink  throne  in  Mobel 

Choate's  1929 

Afternoon  Garden. 

Far  right:  A  1939 

drawing  for  a 

chinoiserie  orchid 

room  near 

Philadelphia.  Below: 

The  Blue  Steps  at 

Naumkeag,  1939. 


Pink  concrete  thrones,  industrial  metal  tubing.  Vene- 
tian gondola  posts  painted  the  colors  of  Tupperware, 
and  black  mirror  glass?  Not  an  installation  in  a  SoHo 
gallery,  not  a  downtown  club,  not  even  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  esplanade  at  Batterv  Park  Citv.  it's  a  private  garden  in 
Massachusetts  begun  in  1926  bv  American  landscape  archi- 
tect Fletcher  Steele.  For  thirty  vears  he  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  at  Mabel  Choate's  Naumkeag.  a  brown  shingle 
Stanford  White  house,  now  open  to  the  public,  which  is 
perched  on  a  narrow  shelf  overlooking  the  best  view  in  the 
Berkshires.  Results  included  the  Afternoon  Garden 
(thrones,  posts,  and  black  mirror  "pool"),  the  monumental 
South  Lawn  (the  First  American  earthworks  sculpture),  a  rose 
garden  of  pink  gravel  ribbons  knotted  with  beds  of  roses,  and 
the  Blue  Steps,  the  Art  Moderne  answer  to  Bramante. 

At  the  PaineWebber  Art  Gallery  in  New  York,  an  exhibi- 
tion  based  on  curator  Robin  Karson's  recent  biography  of 
Steele  (Abrams/Sagapress)  explores  his  work  over  its  55-year 
span  (1915-70).  The  show  (through  Mar.  30),  presented  by 
the  American  Horticultural  Society,  covers  fourteen  gardens 
from  Maine  to  Illinois  in  photographs,  drawings,  watercol- 
ors,  and  plans.  Ornaments  and  sculpture  are  also  included. 
Private  gardens  were  Steele's  chosen  Field.  "Everything  good 

is  flattened  bv  commit- 
tees," he  once  said 
about  public  projects. 
Public  works  have  al- 
wavs  gained  more  rec- 
ognition than  private 
\  U  ones,  so  Steele's  land- 
j  scapes  for  the  idle  rich 
have  not  been  given 
'  the  importance  they 
deserve  in  design  his- 
tory  as  the  link  between 
the  Beaux-Arts  and 
modernism. 

He  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  amusing,  in- 
furiating Figures  of  the 
period,  an  anecdotal  gold  mine  kitted  out  in  white  shoes. 
white  socks,  white  trousers,  and  straw  hat.  flashing  his  cane 
imperiously  at  bulldozers  and  graders  and  charging  nearly 
double  the  going  rate.  Woven  in  with  the  distant  clink  of 
glasses  (there  was  a  place  to  drink  martinis  in  almost  every 
Steele  garden),  the  bright  chat,  the  guests  continually  coming 
and  going  is  the  sound  of  Fletcher  Steele's  voice,  saying  things 
like.  "I  couldn't  possibly  work  for  anyone  whose  back  door 
looks  like  that"  this  Fust  visit  to  lifetime  client  Mabel  Choate) 
or  "Only  people  and  cats  stay  the  same  size  indoors  and  out." 
He  was  able  to  propose  wild  ideas  to  his  clients — for  one 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores  garden  entrance  he  suggested  a  pair  of 
red  marble  columns  topped  with  car  headlights.  Most  of  his 
clients  adored  him.  not  least  because  he  was  "so  incisive  in  his 
perceptions  of  a  problem,  so  sure,  so  very  elegant  in  his  state- 
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embroideries. 

Figures 

from  a  fantasy. 


WEAVE  A  SPELL 
of  richness, 

wonder  '-\      ~  ' 
and  delight. 
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America's      ^ 
leading  resource  f<_  _. 
English  Antiques. 
37  E  12  St,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-6644. 
Also  at 
Borgdorf  Goodman. 
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•  GARDENING 

ment  of  an  idea,  his  comments  often  seemed  like  the  sun  com- 
ing out,"  as  landscape  architect  Peter  Hornbeck.  who  had  his 
first  job  with  Steele,  remembers. 

Steele's  best  years  were  the  thirties,  w  hen  he  worked  out  his 
own  variations  of  the  cubist  gardens  at  the  1925  Paris  Exposi- 
tion and  the  meanings,  tor  him.  of  the  words  "natural"  and 
"artificial."  In  those  years  he  was  as  likelv  to  use  tile.  sand, 
gravel,  or  a  painted  pool  interior  for  color  as  flowers — 
"Many,  many  flower  gardens  are  spoiled  because  thev  have 
too  many  flowers."  He  subordinated  plants  strictlv  to  design, 
using  them  especially  "to  bring  out  and  enhance  the  size,  pro- 
portions and  color  of  the  spaces."  He  was  the  first  American 
landscape  architect  of  his  generation,  except  for  Jensjensen, 
to  ignore  the  formal-informal  dichotomy  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
landscape,  and  his  most  interesting  work  pushed  the  limits  of 
contemporary  art. 

The  next  generation  of  great  landscape  architects,  study- 
ing at  Harvard  in  the  thirties,  got  what  Steele  was  up  to.  "He 
interested  me,"  says  Garrett  Eckbo,  "because  he  was  an  ex- 
perimenter, he  wasn't  content  to  keep  repeating  the  formu- 
la." Dan  kilev  notes  that  "Steele  was  the  one  who  looked  up 
the  modern  French  architects  to  see  what  thev  were  doing 
with  gardens.  The  idea  that  a  garden  didn't  have  to  be  sym- 
metrical, or  static,  was  a  revelation  in  the  field." 

"I  care  much  for  the  shape,  size,  and  proportion  of  the 
empty  air  spaces  of  mv  gardens  and  guard  them  jealously," 
Steele  wrote.  But  Steele's  spaces  often  don't  photograph 
well — as  Robin  Karson  says,  "All  the  air  evaporates,  and 
you're  left  with  a  bunch  of  garden  tchotchkes."  Luckily,  land- 
scape  photographer  Felice  Frankel's  handsome  somber  exhi- 
bition pictures,  three-bv-five-foot  blowups,  do  convey  the 
density  of  distance  in  Steele's  best  gardens.  The  tchotchkes  on 
view  give  a  sense  of  Steele's  taste  for  contemporary  art,  the 
virtuoso  range  of  his  eve.  and  his  sense  of  humor.  Thev  in- 
clude a  Calder  mobile,  a  concrete  footstool,  a  Chinese  pottery 
dog — plus  the  throne  and  a  Venetian  post. 

Within  the  modernist  framework  of  his  best  gardens  he 
used  rich  decoration,  elaborate  architectural  fantasies,  and 
flamboyant  planting  combinations  to  realize  his  clients'  pri- 
vate dreamscapes.  "A  garden  is  a  token — a  symbol."  he  once 
wrote,  "of  what  its  maker  cares  about."  His  clients  were  mostly 
women,  whose  lives  were  defined  bv  husbands,  family  life, 
charities,  clubs,  social  duties — anything  but  their  own  inclina- 
tions. Steele  was  there  to  reassure  them,  to  tell  them  that  "ev- 
ery human  being  keeps  to  the  end  a  personality  which  is 
private,  with  its  own  private  desires  and  satisfactions  often 
quite  unrelated  to  the  everyday  life  thev  lead,  which,  indeed, 
thev  do  not  want  to  change."  A  landscape  architect  who  is  an 
artist,  said  Steele,  talks  intimately  with  his  client,  "probes  to 
discover,  not  what  she  has,  but  what  she  dreams  of  having; 
not  w  hat  she  does  but  what  she  would  like  to  do."  Steele's  gar- 
dens are  worth  studying  because  they  possess  the  extra  di- 
mension, the  deeper  sense,  both  abstract  and  intensely 
personal,  of  emotion  that  has  been  transmitted  through  de- 
sign,  ot  the  inexpressible  that  has  been  given  form.  A 
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PUTTING  TOGETHER  AN  ISSUE  OF  A  MAGAZINE  LIKE  HG  IS  V  COMPLICATED  BUSINESS— 
one  that  involves  planning,  travel,  timing,  and  details  too  numerous  and  minute  to  men- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  of  course,  we  can  easily  leap  such  hurdles,  but  sitting  here  on  a 
wintry  weekend  and  looking  over  the  list  of  stories  in  our  March  issue,  I  do  find  the  effort 
noteworthy.  For  example,  when  the  story  about  Tom  McGuane's  Montana  ranch  was 
suggested  to  ns  last  fall,  we  knew  it  was  a  great  idea.  Unfortunately,  though,  it  had  come 
up  rather  late  in  the  season  for  outdoor  photography  in  Montana — 
and  to  compound  the  problem,  our  inspired  and  hardworking  pic- 
ture editor,  Susan  Goldberger,  proposed  a  photographer  from 
France  who  was  clearly  the  right  man  for  the  story  but  wasn't  sure  he 
could  fit  the  trip  into  his  schedule.  Laurie  McGuane  advised  that  we 
listen  lor  satellite  reports  of  storms  in  western  Ganada,  as  they 
would  almost  certainly  blow  through  Montana  and  wipe  the  trees 
bare  of  the  leaves  we  wanted  in  our  pictures.  At  the  last  minute,  pho- 
tographer Thibault  Jeanson  was  able  to  head  west  one  weekend  in 
October  with  HG  contributing  editor  and  stylist  John  Ryman,  and, 
by  a  stroke  of  luck,  the  winds  were  calm.  Susan  regularly  contends 
with  unfavorable  weather  conditions:  it  was  raining  in  Ireland  the 
week  we  brought  Pascal  Ghevallier  from  Paris  and  senior  editor 
Jacqueline  Gonnet  from  New  York  to  shoot  the  Swiss  Gottage  in 
County  Tipperary.  Florida  was  cold  and  gloomy  in  early  December, 
but  Michael  Mundy  and  HG  creative  director  Charles  Gandee  man- 
aged to  snatch  a  few  bright  moments  to  photograph  Michael 
Graves's  new  Swan  Hotel.  The  country  garden  outside  New  York 

looks  wonderful,  but  gardening  editor  Senga  Mortimer  had  to  shoot  it  twice — one  year 
and  the  next — to  get  the  sky  and  the  flowers  right.  When  associate  editor  Eric  Berthold 
chose  the  New  York  Public  Library  as  a  backdrop  for  his  story  on  book  motifs  in  decorat- 
ing, he  discovered  that  the  library  could  accommodate  the  disruption  of  camera  crews 
only  during  off-hours.  As  always,  I  hope  you  find  relaxation  and  pleasure  in  this  issue  of 
,HG,  but  do  keep  in  mind  that  a  whirl  of  activity  goes  into  every  colorful  page. 


On  one  of  his  two  visits 
to  Morocco,  Matisse 
painted  Calla  Lilies,  Irises, 
and  Mimosas,  1913. 
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as  a  Picket 


Classic  white  fences  define 
an  all-Z^derican  landsca 
By  Bob  Felner 
Photographs  by  Langdon  Clay 
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A  MANHATTAN  LADY  WITH  A  GREEN 
thumb,  a  great  sense  of  style,  and 
an  even  greater  sense  of  humor  knew 
something  was  missing  from  the  garden 
at  her  country  house.  "All  I  want  is  a  bet- 
ter view  from  the  kitchen  window,"  she 
explained  to  her  husband.  But  as  it 
turned  out,  she  had  bigger  plans  in 
mind.  It  all  started  fifteen  years  earlier 
when  the  couple  bought  a  three-acre 
property  with  a  main  house  and  two  cot- 
tages. The  house  seemed  the  ideal  set- 
ting for  the  cozy  informal  life  they  share 
with  their  family  and  friends.  And 
someday,  they  decided,  the  children 
could  use  the  cottages  as  their  own 
country  retreats.  Meanwhile,  the 
grounds  needed  some  work.  A  local 
landscaper  was  engaged  to  create  a  sunk- 
en  swimming  pool,  sheltered  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  between  the  main  house 
and  one  cottage.  Any  visitor  could  find 
the  mistress  of  the  house  by  following 
the  sound  of  laughter  to  the  kitchen 
door.  "Nobody  ever  uses  the  front 
door,"  she  always  says.  "I  don't  think 
it's  been  open  in  years." 

Time  passed  and  all  was  tranquil — or 
so  it  appeared.  First  there  was  a  clump  of 
leggy  rhododendrons  that  had  to  be 
moved.  Then  an  overzealous  gardener 
started  to  hack  away  at  a  jungle  in  the 
rear  of  the  property:  "Suddenlv  the 
neighbors  were  in  view  and  they  didn't 
seem  to  be  smiling."  A  clear  landscape 
danger  had  .risen,  but  it  also  presented 
a  welcome  opportunity  for  the  lady  to 
get  her  hands  into  the  earth,  muddy  her 

A  trellised  gate  crowned  by  silver  lace  vine, 
right,  leads  from  the  series  (if  garden  rooms 
onto  the  open  playing  field.  'Bettv  Prior'  roses 
climb  the  pickets.  Ah  '■ ;  one  corner  of  the 

fence  near  the  main        us<    lady's  mantle, 
artemisia,  hostas,  salvi   .  veronica,  and  nicotiana 
fill  the  curve  of  a  midsummer  border. 
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boots,  see  roses  in  bloom,  and  tend  her 
favorite  perennials  and  animals.  She  al- 
ready had  cutting  beds  to  fill  the  house 
with  flowers  and  a  vegetable  garden  to 
supply  the  family  table. 

The  couple  turned  to  Bruce  Kellv  of 
Kelly/Varncll,  the  landscape  architect 
who  had  previously  planned  the  terrace 
of  then  city  apartment.  They  all  agreed 
that  privacy,  informality,  and  American 
tradition  should  be  their  watchwords. 
kellv  decided  to  base  his  design  on  a  se- 
ries of  outdoor  rooms  "where  you  can 
feel  comfortable  to  sil  down  and  con- 
verse. Too  main  people  think  that  a  gi- 
gantic view  is  the  best  view." 

Existing  white-painted  fences  of  vari- 
ous heights,  with  an  arbor  and  gates, 
were  the  kev  to  arranging  the  garden's 
comfortable  rooms — and  to  giving  the 
illusion  of  a  landscape  considerably 
larger  than  three  acres.  The  house  now 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  of 
spaces  that  extends  to  an  arched  trel- 
lised  gate  through  whi<  h  a  vast  expanse 
of  lawn  is  visible.  When  asked  if  she  has 
plans  for  this  open  ground,  the  ladv  re- 
plies, "I  do,  but  we  need  room  for  base- 
ball, touch  football,  and  general  horsing 
around."'  Nevertheless,  she  really  did 
get  all  she  wanted.  The  roses  are  in  mad 
profusion,  flowers  crowd  the  borders, 
silver  lace  vine  singes  over  the  arch  of 
the  gateway,  and  out  among  the  vegeta- 
bles is  the  French  gardener,  Gregoire,  a 
connoisseur  of  fresh  produce. 

Here,  as  in  every  garden  he  has 
worked  on,  Bruce  Kellv  used  what  he 
calls  nurse  trees  and  shrubs  that  give  his 
clients  something  that  will  grow  quickly 
and  look  good  while  they  wait  for  the 
rest  of  the  landscape  to  come  into  its 
own.  Calculated  ovei  planting  enables 
the  garden  to  evolve:  individual  speci- 
mens can  be  relocated  while  the  basic 
structure,  the  big  picture,  as  Kellv  calls 
it,  remains.  For  the  family  that  inhabits 
this  particular  landscape,  however,  the 
view  from  the  kitchen  window  has  al- 
ready ieached  perfec  lion.  A 

Senga  Mortimer 

Allium,  foxgloves,  and  nicotiana  line  a  mossv 
unpainted  fence  rail  in  the  cutting  garden.  Nearb) 
plantings  include  lettuce,  tomatoes,  zucchini,  and 
fraises  des  bois  desiined  for  the  family  kitchen. 
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It  took  "forever"  to  find  the 
right  red  for  the  living  room 
walls,  preceding  pages,  which 
unify  the  room's  disparate 
elements — decorative  objects 
from  antiques  shows  and 
trips  to  London,  a  needle- 
point rug  fron 
Carpet,  and  Rose  Gumming 
fabrics.  Details  see  Resources 


THERE  IS  A  PECULIAR  RELATIONSHIP 
that  .irises  hot  with  client  and  deco- 
rator, one  that  mimics  the  strange  per- 
mutations of  a  marriage.  It  can  he- 
engaging,  fruitful,  satisfying,  like  the 
best  of  all  team  endeavors.  It  can  also  be 
ghastly,  ending,  as  some  marriages  do, 
in  painful — and  expensive — divorce 
proceedings.  After  thirty  years  in  the 
business,  decorator  Kevin  McNamara  is 
particularly  adroit  at  ganging  the  merits 
of  a  potential  client:  "Obviously  I  want 
everything  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible. 
And  beyond  that,  I  like  to  work  with  in- 
terested people,  people  who  care  about 
what  they've  asked  me  to  do  and  who  en- 
joy the  results."  The  work  in  this  house  is 
the  product  of  one  of  his  most  successful 
matches.  McNamara  and  his  clients,  a 
husband  and  wife,  met  fifteen  years  ago 
through  a  mutual  friend — which  is  usu- 
ally the  way  these  things  work — and 
there  was  an  instant  affinity  among  all 
three.  "I  could  see  immediately  that  they 
cared  very  much  about  the  design  of 
things,"  says  McNamara.  "We  became, 
we  are,  very  good  friends." 

It  was  a  crucial  time  in  the  young  cou- 
ple's lives.  The  businessman  and  his  ex- 
fashion-stylist  wife  were  ready  to  move 
on  to  a  bigger  house;  with  two  young 
children  they  needed  room  to  grow. 
"One  night  they  invited  me  to  dinner  at 
their  old  house,"  says  the  decorator.  "At 
the  time,  quite  frankly,  I  really  didn't 
know  why  I  was  there.  And  although  it 
was  never  stated — they  never  came  right 
out  and  told  me — they  had  it  in  their 
minds  that  they  were  going  to  buy  a 
house  that  /  liked."  Of  course,  McNa- 
mara's  input  represented  only  part  of 
the  agenda,  which  called  for  a  real  En- 

Ihe  dining  room,  above  left,  is  "more  my 
husband's  room,  and  Kevin's,  of  course, 
because  it's  so  tailored,"  says  the  lady  of 
the  house.  An  inherited  Directoire-style 
mahogany  table  inspired  the  selection  of 
reproduction  Regency  chairs  from 
Christopher  Norman.  The  curtains  were 
designed  by  McNamara  for  Decorator's 
Workshop,  and  the  carpet  is  from  Stark. 
Left:  A  side  view  of  W.  A.  Delano's  stately 
Georgian  design.  The  house  is  a  former 
residence  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
Whitney.  Right:  Azaleas,  ivy,  and  geraniums 
line  the  steps  between  two  terraces. 


If  it  weren't  for  the  sophisticated  mix  of  colors  throughout  the  house, 

the  grar  I  scale  of  the  place  might  have  read  manor  rather  than  home 
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glish  country  house,  found  at  last  in  the  china,  and,  most  important,  vivid  s<>- 

former  residence  ol   Mrs.  Cornelius  phisticated  colorations  and  cheerfully 

Vanderbih  Whitne)  in  Nassau  County,  printed  chintz,  the  trademarks  of  the 

New  York.  "We  drove  up  to  this  house,  McNamara  aesthetic, 

which  she  hated  and  lie  loved,  and  I  Certainly  it  is  the  play  ol  color  within 

said,  'This  is  the  house,'  before  we'd  that  gives  the  house  its  warmth.  Geor- 

even  left  the  car."  Ol  such  serendipitous  gian  architecture  takes  its  lead  from  the 

discoveries  are  great  projects  born.  Classical,  so  no  matter  wh.it  its  dinien- 

The  newly  divorced  Mrs.  Whitney  sions,  the  rooms  in  a  Georgian  house  will 

had  called  the  place  her  pied-a-terre.  feel  balanced.  But  if  it  weren't  for  the 

her  "little  house,'-  a  definition  that  rich  red  in  this  house's  living  room  or 

slightly  understates  the  reality.    The  the  subtly  lined  pinks  and  blues  in  the 

three-story  twenty-odd-room  house,  a  bedroom,  the  grand  scale  of  the  place 

classic  Georgian  manor  of  painted  an-  might  read  manor  rather  than  home, 

tique  brick,  was  built  in  the  early  thirties  The  red  was  the  clients'  choice,  one  of 

by  the  master  of  the  grand,  William  Ad-  the  first  design  forays  they  made  on 

ams  Delano  (of  Delano  &Aldrich,  which  their  own.  It  was,  the  wife  admits,  a 

designed  such  Georgian  notables  as  the  somewhat  frightening  experience:  "Ke- 

Colonyand  Knickerbocker  clubs  in  New  vin  is  a  pro  and  has  such  a  great  sense 

York  City) — quite  a  house  even  for  a  of  color,  but  he  let  us  have  our  heads 

family  of  four  to  fill  up.  "They  did  in-  on  this  one."  In  the  beginning,  Mc- 

herit  a  few  pieces  of  French  and  English  Namara's  clients  would  follow  every  bit 

furniture,  and  that  was  sort  of  the  guid-  of  advice,  but  he  found  they  had  some 

ing  light,"  says  McNamara.  The  clients,  very  good  ideas  themselves.  It  was  a 

who  curled  up  in  bed  each  night  with  time  when  details  were  starting  to  come 

"every  shelter  publication,"  adored  ma-  back  into  decorating,  when  the  strangle- 

jolica,  antique  cigar  boxes,  Staffordshire  hold  of            ( Text  <  onthiued  on  page  2 1 0) 

The  sophisticated  mix  of  colors  and  cheerful  chintz  make  the  master 
bedroom,  left,  seem  inviting  rather  than  grand.  The  Cowtan  &  Tout 
wallpaper  echoes  the  candy-striped  canopy  above  a  four-poster  from  Baker 
Furniture,  and  over  seventy  yards  of  Stark's  custom  needlepoint  carpeting 
anchor  Christopher  Norman's  overstuffed  love  seat  and  armchairs. 
Winfield  chintz  on  the  armchairs  and  pillows  and  around  the  windows 
is  also  from  Cowtan  &  Tout.  Below:  Iron  furniture  on  the  upstairs 
terrace  is  covered  with  cotton  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection. 
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McGuane 

The  novelist  stakes  his  claim  in 

Sweet  Grass  County,  Montana 

By  William  Hjortsberg 

Photographs  by  Thibault  Jeanson 


THOMAS  MCGUANE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  SENTIMENTAL 
about  houses.  In  the  nearly  28  years  that  we've  been 
friends,  he's  lived  in  some  remarkable  places,  but  I  can't  re- 
member hearing  any  nostalgia  about  the  Villa  Sintra  on  the 
hillside  above  the  Spanish  port  city  of  Malaga  or  the  charming 
:>ld  conch  house  he  owned  on  Ann  Street  in  Key  West  or  the 
lii  st  Raw  Deal  Ranch  on  Deep  Creek  in  southern  Montana's 
Paradise  Valley,  where  his  son  Thomas's  early  growth  was  cal- 
ibrated in  biannual  pencil  marks  on  the  kitchen  doorjamb. 
These  were  just  the  places  where  he  hung  his  hat,  as  the  say- 
ing goes.  Real  lite  took  place  on  the  tidal  flats  and  trout 
streams,  flv  rod  in  hand,  or  mounted  on  his  favorite  quarter 
horse  in  a  roping  arena  or  in  a  corral  full  of  milling  calves  at  a 
rutting  competition  or  alone  with  his  battered  portable  type- 
writer (more  recently,  a  laptop)  in  the  succession  of  outbuild- 
ings and  rented  rooms  where  he  forged  the  craft  that  has 
gained  him  an  international  reputation. 

All  this  may  be  changing.  Tom  and  his  wife,  Laurie,  recent- 
ly took  possession  of  a  venerable  3,300-acre  spread  stretching 
along  the  West  Boulder  River  in  Sweet  Grass  County,  Mon- 
tana, which  has  become  the  fourth  Raw  Deal  Ranch.  A  row  of 
spruce  trees  lines  the  downsloping  driveway  on  either  side, 
screening  a  gnarled  apple  orchard  as  old  as  the  homestead. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  building  activity  around  here 
lately,  and  two  workmen  are  nailing  the  bottom  row  of  cedar 
shingles  to  the  roof  of  a  log  barn  as  I  park  beside  the  house. 
The  place  has  a  certain  down-home  grandeur  entirely  appro- 
priate to  the  man  who  wrote  the  cult  film  Rancho  Deluxe. 

Recent  snow  blankets  the  ground,  but  the  late  afternoon 
sky  is  clear  and  blue.  It's  pleasant  out  of  the  wind,  and  Tom 
greets  me  in  his  shirtsleeves  on  the  rear  loggia  he  designed 
himself.  We  stand  for  a  moment  and  admire  a  bend  in  the  riv- 
er out  back  where  dark  water  sweeps  against  a  steep  granite 
ttliff.  Three  farm  buildings  had  to  be  moved  to  afford  this 
view.  Although  the  outfit  is  still  a  working  hay  and  cattle 
ranch,  the  McGuanes  had  no  use  for  the  claustrophobic  clus- 

lom  and  Laurie  McGuane  out  by  the  corral,  opposite,  with  their 
English  pointer,  Reba,  one  of  four  resident  dogs.  Right:  Tucked 
into  a  sun-drenched  hillside,  the  McGuanes'  turn-of-the-century 
hay  and  cattle  ranch  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  southwestern  Montana. 


The  Absaroka 

Mountains — named 

for  the  Indian  tribe 

the  western  settlers 

called  the  Crow — tower 

above  several  of  the 

McGuanes'  prize  cutting 

horses,  right.  Below: 

A  Russell  Chatham 

landscape  hangs 

above  a  3()0-\  ear-old 

Philippine  refectory 

table  in  the  dining 

room,  which  leads  to  a 

two-story  living  room 

with  a  spectacular 

fieldstone  fireplace. 

Vintage  Navajo  blankets 

pattern  the  floor. 


Annie  McGuane, 
far  left,  leads  her 
quarter  horse, 
Sensational  Oak,  out 
for  a  ride.  Left:  The 
luck  of  the  Irish— a 
pair  of  five-pound 
brown  trout  taught 
by  Tom  McGuane  on 
the  same  after- 
noon fishing  the 
Yellowstone.  The 
antique  silver  water 
pitcher  once  belonged 
to  McGuane's 
grandmother.  Above: 
An  old  library  table 
serves  as  McGuane's 
desk  in  his  bunkhouse 
studio.  A  beaded 
Plains  Indian  quiver 
hangs  by  the  side  oi 
the  window  facing  the 
West  Boulder  River. 
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tering  ol  sheds  and  bunkhouses,  choosing  aesthetics  ovei 
convenience.  Their  wrangler  now  lives  in  two  structures  else- 
where on  the  ranch;  a  third  outbuilding  lias  been  exiled  up  a 
lonely  coulee  on  a  neighbor's  place. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  the  way  the  house  looked  before  the  ex- 
tensive renovation.  A  series  of  snapshots  tells  the  story: 
sheathed  in  aluminum  siding  without  and  a  warren  of  tiny 
rooms  within,  the  place  was  indistinguishable  from  any  of  the 
innumerable  nondescript  single-family  houses  gathered  in 
all  those  tiny  towns  strung  along  the  lonesome  highways  of 
the  West.  Although  the  building  is  small,  under  2,000  square 
feet,  it  feels  spacious  and  accommodating,  due  in  part  to  the 
high-peaked  ceiling  of  the  main  room  and  the  warmth  of  the 
age-darkened  square-cut  log  walls  the  Mc  ( manes  disc  overed 
lurking  like  buried  treasure  beneath  the  siding. 

The  leaded-glass  windows  and  massive  logs  scarred  by  an- 
cient adz  marks  create  a  sense  of  durability  and  permanence, 
but  the  house  was  literally  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up  under 
the  supervision  of  master  craftsman  Terry  Baird.  A  massive 
fieldstone  fireplace  appears  to  be  at  least  a  century  old.  such  is 
the  illusion  of  the  gray  and  green  lie  hens  patterning  the  skill- 
fully joined  stones.  In  fact,  it  is  part  oi  the  restoration,  the  re- 
cent work  of  stonemason  Glen  Johnson  from  down  the  road 
in  Big  Timber. 

Tom  confides  that  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to 
raze  the  old  joint  and  start  from  scratch,  but  that  would  have 
been  a  great  loss.  In  a  state  whose  written  history  begins  only 
with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  where  until  recently 
landmark  structures  were  often     (Text  continued  i»i  page  21)2) 

A  four-poster  by  Montana  furniture  maker  Don  Hindman 
dominates  the  master  bedroom,  left.  The  brass  ceiling  fixture  is  one 
of  Laurie  McGuane's  thrift  shop  finds.  A  painting  of  a  Haitian 
carnival  by  Wilson  Bigaud  hangs  in  the  hallway.  Above:  Cowboys 
and  cactus  enliven  Yippie-Ei-O  fabric  from  Full  Swing,  Newport, 
used  as  a  makeshift  curtain  valance.  Details  see  Resources. 
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the  proud  ai 
larger-than-Iif< 
World  Swan  Hotel,  has 
"oned  his  signature 
li  in  favor  of  Mickey 
the  moment. 
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DRIVING  ALONG  THE  FOUR-LANE 

highway  that  links  Interstate  4 
with  the  Magic  Kingdom,  the  first 
thing  you  see  after  the  giant  water 
tower  with  the  gargantuan  Mickey 
Mouse  ears  is  a  pair  of  five-story- 
high  swans  permanently  perched 
atop  a  twelve-story  building  en- 
gulfed in  frozen  waves.  It's  a  sur- 
real spectacle,  remarkable  even  bv 
the  storybook  standards  of  Flori- 
da's Walt  Disnev  World,  and  it 
never  fails  to  make  the  kids  squeal 
and  the  grown-ups  gawk. 

If  you've  had  the  foresight  to  re- 
serve one  of  the  758  rooms  in  the 
$  1 20-million  Westin-operated  hotel  and 
convention  center — seduced,  perhaps, 
by  the  brochure  that  promises  "this  is 
the  one  you'll  remember  for  vears  to 
come" — you'll  exit  the  highway  to  theme 
park  heaven  and  enter  a  150-acre  resort 
complex.  Under  a  pink  and  green 
striped  canopy  with  scalloped  edges, 
two  men  dressed  more  or  less  like  Tom 
Wolfe  on  vacation  stand  ready  to  greet 
you  w  ith  Pepsodent  smiles.  "Welcome  to 
the  Walt  Disnev  World  Swan." 

Perhaps  Princeton  architect  Michael 
Graves  was  inspired  bv  client  Disney's 
anything-goes-as-long-as-it's-fun  tradi- 
tion, or  perhaps  he  just  wanted  to  try 
his  hand  at  something  unabashedly  fan- 
ciful for  a  change.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, there's  a  pervasive  sense  of  child- 
like insouciance  to  his  new  hotel  that 
extends  from  the  Brobdingnagian  swans 
on  the  roof  to  the  trio  of  painted  pineap- 
ples on  the  headboards.  It's  almost  as 
if  Graves  were  trying  to  prove  not  only 
that  Postmodernism  is  not,  as  they  say, 
dead  but  that  Postmodernism  is  alive 
and  well  and  kicking  up  its  heels  in  sun- 
ny central  Florida.  A 

Although  the  Garden  Grove  Cafe,  left,  is 
surely  the  most  monumental  space  Graves 
designed,  more  modest  areas  of  the  new 
hotel  were  not  aesthetically  neglected.  The 
architect's  lighthearted  touch  and  tropical 
theme  are  omnipresent.  Opposite:  Among  the 
countless  places  the  Swan's  visual  delights 
can  be  spotted  are  (left  to  right,  from 
top)  the  guest  room  headboards,  entry 
portico,  guest  room  doors,  indoor-outdoor 
benches,  chandeliers,  light  sconces,  desk 
chairs,  pastry  kitchen,  and  main  lobby. 
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Graves's  childlike  insouciance  extends  from  the  Brobdingnagian 


swans  on  the  roof  to  the  trio  of  pineapples  on  the  headboards 


I  HAD  \  I'l  ■  Kll'  \  I  I  IK  CHILDHOOD  IN  WHICH  COIN  FRIES, 
people.  .Hid  objects  appeared  and  disappeared  according 
i". i  logic  beyond  m\  understanding.  1  here  were  hotel  suites, 
rented  houses,  new  friends,  different  languages.  At  one 
point  my  mother  took  to  hiding  m\  tovs  s(.  she  could  find 
them  latei  with  (ties  o|  "look!" — perhaps  to  convince  me 
that  no  mattei  what  was  taken  awav.  it  would  alwavs  return. 
When  we  Iclt  Paris  foi  London.  in\  parents  stored  their 
I'  i  ^'"t  li  !  ■  longings,  most  ol  them  trophies  from  Ilea  market 
hunts  oi  nder  variant,  antiquing,  in  a  room  ol  the  ho- 

tel particuliei  where-  we  lived.  We'd  return  now  and  then. 
grabafew  pi;  1  ondon.  and  imagine  the  time  when  ev- 

erything wouli  inited  undei  one  root.  One  da\  we  ai- 

med to  find,  insteai '  •  >t  die  hotel  panic  uliei .  a  vast  hole,  the 
concierge  with  hei  b<igs  pa<  ked  as  the  wre<  kers  hall  hovered 
over  her  pax  i lion,  and  a  modern  address  lor  tin-  marquis,  our 


The  author,  above  left,  in  a  jacket 
from  the  Marche  Biron  and  her 
grandmother's  pearls,  restrung 
around  a  cameo  of  labradorite. 
Ruck  writes  "in  ink.  in  bed.  which 
keeps  the  laundn  happy."  Aboi'e: 
"The  onh  living  room  I  know 
of  that  needs  to  be  ironed  three 
times  a  week."   The  furniture  is 
mosth  from  New  York  junk  shops. 
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Lost  and  Found 


Memories  of  childhood  flea  market  finds  inspire  a  grown-up  passion 
By  Joan  Juliet  Buck     Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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becoming  more  expensive  e\  en  year  and  smelling  slighth .  A 
kind  dealer  taught  me  that  the)  could  be  washed  in  the  bath- 
tub with  VVoolite;  mosi  survive  this  treatment,  and  as  I  discov- 
ered, the  ones  that  tear  can  be  used  for  the  walls.  When  I 
returned  to  New  York  after  the-  last  round  of  foreign  trestle 

tatilcs.  there  were  so  many 
paisle)  s  in  my  trunks  that  dis-  ' 
playing  them  on  furniture 
would  have  created  the  effect 
of  purple  soup.  So  I  stapled 
them  to  the  walls  of  my  bed- 
room, which  unthinkingly  I 
had  painted  pink,  despite  m\ 
mother's  warnings  that  pink  is 
dicey.  Stapling  over  the  mis- 
take w  as  simpler  than  starting 
again,  .1  solution  with  which 
writers  are  familiar.  Any  ideas 
I  might  have  had  about  m\ 
originality  were  crushed 
when  I  went  to  Moscow  last 
summer  and  found,  in  every 
apartment  where  I  was  re- 
t  ei\  ed,  that  carpets  were  used 
to  cover  walls. 

1  use  flea  markets  to  seek 
out  what  I  know,  principally 
m\  childhood.  Ever  since  the 
sphinxes  found  me  at  the 
Marche  Biron,  I  have  looked 
lot  more,  and  tailing  sculpted 
ones.  I  am  content  with  pic  - 
tures.  It  is  raw  and  cruel  to 
tear  pictures  out  of  books, 
and  that  is  what  dealers  do. 
Any  pictureol  a  sphinx  comes 

-was a    "Whenever  anyone  I  know  acquires  or  is  revealed 

v  things  ■  l 

as  owning  some  lusterware.  it  breaks  my  heart" 

to  me — preferabb  one  drawn  in  the  tentative  academic  hand 
ot  a  late  1  8th  1  enturv  draftsman  cop\  hil;  a  frieze  or  the  side 
ol  a  sate  ophagus.  For  a  while,  because  of  a  book  1  was  writing. 
I  was  obsessed  with  l.eda  and  the  Swan:  renderings  ot  these 
were  rare  in  the  markets,  so  I  compromised  with  Apollo  and 
Diana  01  processions  oi  gods  on  the  sides  ol  vases,  fivo  years 
ago  in  the  Marche  aux  Puces  1  found  a  piece  ol  toile  de 
|ou\  on  which  a  woman  clung  to  a  pillar  while  a  bearded 
man  attempted  to  drag  her  onto  a  boat  where  a  soldier 
moped  at  an  houi  glass.  1  saw  it  and  it  was  mine,  but  the  narra- 
tive was  unclear.  I'luto  dragging  Persephone  away?  Some- 
thing gruesome  to  do  with  hell?  I  asked  every  classicist  I 
knew,  bill  thev  too  were  puzzled.  Last  summer,  when  it  was 
hot  and  late  at  the  Puces.  1  found    (Text  continued  on  page  21 1 1 


landlord.  I  le  1  on  lessee!  that  he  had  given  our  treasures  to  a 
man  who  bad  disseminated  them  in  the  flea  market,  the 
Man  lie  biron.  to  be  precise,  where  we  spent  davs  hunting 
dow  n  w  liai  was  0111  s.   I  he  ( ireil  plates  were  never  found,  but 
some  of  the-  objects  were.  I  remember  spotting  mv  grand- 
mother's bronze  clore  sphinx 
lamps,  ignominiously  lined 
up  with  sti  ange  statues,  as  pa- 
thetic as  1  claliv  es  being  sold  at 
a  slave  mat  ket.   I  was  ten  or 
eleven,  and  ever  since.  I  have 
returned  to  flea  markets  with 
the  conviction  that  what  is 
mine  is  waiting  tor  me.  that  I 
onlv  have  to  look. 

M  v  parents  moved  from 
l.os  Angeles  to  Paris  to  the 
south  of  Fiance  to  Germany 
to  Austria  to  London  because 
thev  were  in  films.  1  hav  e 
tended  to  move  out  ot  bore- 
dom and  frustrat  ion  and 
hope  and  have  become  good 
at  blaming  places  for  mv  own 
shoi  tc  omings.  1  here  is  no 
style  to  the  way  I  nest ;  the  pri- 
mary urge  is  to  cover  other 
people's  furniture  with  pieces 
of  fabric — the  walls,  too — and 
heap  the  floor  with  rugs.  Mv 
habit  ot  changing  cities  made 
me  familiar  with  sublets,  bor- 
rowed apartments,  and  hotel 
rooms  in  w  hie  h  I  imagined 
that  I  could  live  lor  longer 
than  I  actually  did.  1  he  first 
trestle  table  in  Pans — high? 
low?  covered?  plain? — was  a 
source  ot  jov .  So  man 
t  o  be  h  idden  .  d  isgu  ised 
chintz  sofas  in  Rome,  mod u 

lar  hotel  creations  in  Milan,  a  demioctagonal  piece  of  foam 
rubber  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  again,  because  the  pattern 
1  epeals.  ti  estle  tables  in  Paris.  I  wasn't  about  to  bu\  a  refriger- 
aioi .  a  c  I  icst  of  drawers.  I  could  use  onlv  what  e  on  Id  be  taken 
home  in  11  iv  ai  ms  1 10111  the  Ilea  markets,  w  hat  would  change 
the  largest  area  with  the  least  effort,  what  could  be  packed 
into  a  1 111  ii  unk  w  hen  that  c  itv  ran  out  ot  whatevei  promise 
had  lured  me  there.  1  began  to  accumulate  textiles. 

I  here  wen     111  velvets  from  the  t  wen  lies,  originalb  made 
as  car  upbolsi  ck.  slightlv  torn  bro<  ades:  the  inevitable 

rush,  in  the  late  sixi  s,  ol  Indian  bedspreads  and  afghan 
throws;  yards  ot  printed  fabric  :  ,u\d  paisle\  s.  Paislevs  had  the 
advantage  ol  needing  no  hemming  and  earning  patterns 
tint  were  both  salistving  ami  adult  and  the  disadvantage  ol 
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Of  her  preferred  style  of 
entertaining  and  her 
lusterware  collection, 
opposite,  Buck  says,  "I 
don't  know  which  came 
first,  the  tea  parties  or  the 
tea  services."  Above:  Buck's 
grandmother's  sphinx  lamps 
are  on  a  tea  table  covered 
in  Italian  cloth  over  a  flea 
market  textile  "not  unrelated 
to  the  rug  my  parents  had 
in  London.  The  Flemish 
church  chair  was  also  theirs. 
The  samovar  is  actually 
a  Regency  coffee  urn." 
Left:  "Silly  little  perfume 
bottles"  share  a  bookcase 
with  the  letters  of  George 
Sand  and  first  and  sei  ,nd 
editions  of  Edith  Wharton. 
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nchanted  Cottage 

In  Ireland,  a  thatched  Regency 

i  folly  comes  back  to  life 

By  Sybil  Connolly 
■  ..• 

Photographs  by  Pascal  Chevallier 


L 


F.GEXD  HAS  IT  I  II  \  I 
the  Regency  thatched 
house  in  County  Tipperary 
curiously  known  as  the 
Swiss  Cottage  was  designed 
.is  a  trysting  plac e  for  an 
Irish  nobleman  and  his  mis- 
tress. Alt  hough  t  here  is 
nothing  definite  to  substan- 
tiate this  ancient  rumor,  the 
tale  still  contributes  to  the 
romance  of  the  hidden  re- 
treat outside  the  tow  n 
of  Cahir.  Its  surroundings 
in  the  valley  of  the  River 
Sun  remain  as  pastoral  as 
the\  were  when  t  his  lollv 
was  huilt  about   1  S  1  0  for 


The  south  facade  of  the  cottage,  above  left,  in  a  19th-century  engraving. 
Aboxe:  A  small  bedroom  papered  with  Galtee  Sidewalk  designed  bv 
Sybil  Connolly  for  Brunschwig  &:  Fils.  Lily  of  Galtee  chintz,  also  from 
Brunschwig,  covers  the  early  19th  century  steel  bed.  Opposite:  Restored 
French  wallpaper  in  the  sitting  room.  Preceding  pages:  The  cottage 
was  built  c.  1810  for  Lord  Cahir.  later  the  earl  of  Glengall.  Cast-iron 
"twig"  fences,  stickwork  between  tree  trunk  columns,  and  other  details 
attributed  to  John  Nash  have  been  restored.  The  double  portrait  depicts 
Emily,  Lad\  Cahir.  bv  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Details  see  Resources. 


Richard  Butler.  Lord  Cahir.  and  his  wife,  Emily,  a  woman  of 
"great  cleverness  and  beauty"  according  to  the  portraitist  Sir 
I  homas  Lawrence  who  painted  her  in  an  unusual  double  pose. 
I  he  baron  later  became  the  first  earl  of  Glengall,  a  title  that 
expired  upon  the  death  of  his  son.  Generations  of  a  local  famih 
( ontinued  totend  the  cottage  as  caretakers,  but  their  line  too  even- 
tually died  out,  and  a  damp  climate  and  vandalism  tcx>k  their  toll. 
Even  in  a  sad  state  ol  disrepair,  the  house,  which  ma\  well 
be  the  work  of  the  architect  John  Nash,  was  considered  an  ex- 
it aordii  iar  example  of  the  cottage  orne,  a  genre  that  can  be 
traced  ba<  k  to  the  rustic  fantas)  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Ha- 
meau  at  \  c;  'lis  Architectural  historian  Mark  Girouard 
has  written  of  the  picturesque  st\le  ol  the  cottage  at  Cahir: 
"Never  has  thatch  been  so  enveloping,  verandas  so  rustic 
casements  so  quail  md  trellis  so  \  a  negated."  Fortunateh  in 
the  spring  of  1985.  Salh  Sample  Aall.  an  American,  visited 
the  Sw  iss  Cottage.  Hei  keen  eve  tot  an  hit cc  ture  and  the  dec- 


orative arts  made  her  immediately  aware  of  the  buildings 
unique  qualities,  in  spite  of  its  drooping  roof,  shattered  win- 
dows, and  ravaged  interior.  Concerned  about  the  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  this  landmark,  a  group  that  included  Mrs.  Aall. 
the  Irish  Georgian  Society,  the  Irish  Tourist  Board,  the  Cahir 
Community  Council  and  William  Roth  purchased  the  prop- 
erty early  in  1985  and  gave  it  to  the  government,  which  had 
bought  the  Cahir  Park  estate  some  years  before.  Ireland 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  economic  recession,  however,  and 
although  the  ownership  of  the  cottage  was  now  secure, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  pay  for  its  restoration. 

Discussions  with  the  architect  Austin  Dunphv  and  the 
National  Monuments  service  of  die  Office  of  Public  Works 
led  to  an  agreement  w  hereby  the  Aall  family's  Port  Roval 
Foundation  would  contribute 
substantial  funds  toward  the 
restoration  and  redecoration 
of  die  cottage. 

As  I  learned  earlv  in  my 
own  involvement  with  the 
project,  everything  apart 
from  the  outer  walls  of  the 
Swiss  Cottage  needed  repair 
or  replacement.  At  the  outset 
a  superb  craftsman.  Hugh 
O'Neill,  completely  re- 
thatched  the  roof.  New  win- 
dow s  and  floors  were  in- 
stalled, and  the  charming 
spiral  staircase  to  the  upper 
story  was  reconstructed.  An 
1814  drawing  bv  J.  S.  Al- 
pennv  provided  guidelines 
for  the  rebuilding  of  intri- 
cate stickwork.  which  artfully 
mimics  the  appearance  of 
tree  branches  in  verandas 
and  gable  ends.  Trellises 
were  uncovered  on  the  facades,  and  a  portion  of  the  original 
cast-iron  gat  den  fence — a  stylized  version  of  interlacing  twigs — 
was  replicated  to  fill  in  gaps. 

Meanwhile,  research  began  on  the  earlv  nineteenth  centu- 
rv  interior.  The  little  information  available  suggested  that, 
though  sparseh  furnished,  a  cottage  orne  could  have  surpris- 
ingly luxurious  details.  After  all.  these  pavilions  were  usually 
built  for  the  gentry  in  the  parks  of  their  country  houses.  A 
perfect  example  of  this  luxury  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  was  a  glo- 
rious Dufour  scenn  wallpaper  that  once  adorned  the  sitting 
room  but  had  long  since  peeled  off  into  a  heap  of  tatters. 
Si  tips  ol  the  precious  paper  were  collected  by  Cahir  residents 
Paddv  Walsh  and  his  son  Joe.  who  had  regularly  visited  the 
cottage  to  do  what  the)  could  to  prevent  further  decay.  David 
Skinner  of  the  Celbridge  Conservation  Studio  painstakingly 
fitted  the  remnants  together  to  document  as  much  as  sur- 
vived of  seven  panels  depicting  life  on  the  Bosporus.  After 
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In  keeping  with  a  romantic  vision 

of  rustic  life,  the  drawing  room 

mantelpiece  simulates  tree  limbs; 

the  fireboard  bears  the  crest  of  the 

earl  of  Glengall.  Branch  chairs  are 

custom  reproductions  of  a  set,  c.  1770, 

in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  leaf-patterned  wallpaper  and 

border  are  Brunschwig's  Tipperary. 
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exhaustive  research  on  her  own,  Sally  Aall  learned  of  Garth 
Benton,  a  Californian  who  specializes  in  painting  replace- 
ments for  missing  segments  of  scenic  wallpapers  and  murals. 
Three  original  panels  were  sent  on  their  5,000-mile  journev 
to  the  United  States,  and  Benton  began  the  arduous  task  that 
would  take  him  more  than  a  year  to  complete. 

The  search  for  appropriately  rustic  furniture  led  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  we  located  a  set  of  eigh- 
teenth-century chairs  carved  from  beechwood.  coated  in  ges- 
so, and  painted  brown  to  simulate  bark-covered  branches. 
1  he  museum  generously  loaned  one  of  the  chairs  to  copy  and 
suggested  having  replicas  made  at  the  Sussex  workshop  of 
William  Kelly.  Under  Kelly's  personal  supervision,  two 
craftsmen  produced  the  six  chairs  that  are  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Swiss  Cottage  interior. 

The  National  Museum  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  kindly  gave 
permission  to  repi  i  ;!  i<  e  an  Irish  toile  from  its  collection.  A 
fragment  of  the  printed  cotton,  produced  bv  Robinson  of 
Ballsbridge  in  the  177  adapted  for  fabric  used  on  the 

walls  and  bed  in  the  main  bedroom  at  Cahir.  Other  fabrics 
and  wallpapers  were  also  based  on  historical  sources — if  not 
ol  the  exact  period  when  the  cottage  was  built,  at  least  remi- 


niscent of  the  time — or  especially  created  for  this  setting. 
Brunschwig  &  Fils  produced  all  of  these  textiles  and  papers 
and  donated  them  for  the  restoration.  The  cottage's  new 
ironstone  dinner  service,  with  a  coral  and  ivy  motif,  was  made 
and  presented  bv  Tiffany. 

Because  of  construction  delavs,  there  were  only  seven 
weeks  in  which  to  assemble  all  the  elements  of  the  interior  in 
time  for  official  dedication  of  the  cottage  late  last  summer  (it 
will  open  to  the  public  this  spring).  David  Skinner  skillfully 
joined  the  antique  wallpaper  panels  to  the  newly  painted  seg- 
ments and  mounted  them  on  the  sitting  room  walls.  Michael 
Lallv,  after  building  a  sleigh  bed  and  dressing  table  in  the  main 
bedroom,  constructed  fireboards  for  Margaret  Farmer  to 
paint — John  Connolly  pored  over  various  Butler  crests  before 
the  falcon  rising  from  the  earl's  coronet  was  emblazoned  on  the 
drawing  room  fireboard.  Robert     (Text  continued  on  page  209) 

A  balconv,  opposite,  overlooks  the  vallev  of  the  River  Suir. 
Picturesquelv  rugged  posts  and  railings  recall  18th-century  English 
garden  follies.  Above :  Dublin  Toile  from  Brunschwig  &  Fils  covers 
the  master  bedroom  walls  as  well  as  a  sleigh  bed  designed  by 
Svbil  Connollv.  The  fabric  was  adapted  from  an  Irish  printed 
cotton  of  the  1770s.  a  precursor  of  the  better-known  toile  de  Jouy. 
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Private  Stock 

Jeff  Walker,  a  vice  president 

of  Ralph  Lauren, creates 

a  look  of  his  own  at  home 

By  Peter  Wilkinson 

Photographs  by  Francois  Halard 


JEFF  WALKER  REME  M  1U  RS  His  FIRS'I  IMPRESSION  OF 
Ralph  Lauren.  It  was  l'.)74  at  a  little  fashion  show  in 
Minneapolis  when  Lauren  was  just  starting  out.  He 
was  shy,  thought  Walker,  "very  picky'-  and  "a  perfection- 
ist." Lauren  also  had  .1  Hair  for  turning  catastrophes  into 
triumphs:  when  it  became  clear  that  no  one  knew  how  to 
tie  .i  formal  bow  tie,  Lauren  sent  a  model  down  the  runwa) 
with  his  tie  undone  and  (  ompleted  the  casual  outfit  with  a 
cigarette  and  <.  glass  ol  c  hampagne. 

the  (ompaii)  is  the  most  su<  cessful  ol  its  kind  in 
the  us  >i  M  w  it ti  $  1 .5  billion  in  annual  sales,  and  Walker  is 
"the  n  mtei  puis  Lauren's  dreams."  Like  all  aides- 

de-c  amp.  V  alkei  nets  paid  to  remain  in  the  general's  shad- 
ow, but  hi  fting  Lauren's  \  isual  statement,  is  one  of 
the  ci  ucial  sin  the  designer's  success.  As  the  vice 
president  ol  <  services  lor  Polo/Ralph  Lauren. 
Walker  beat  s  tility  for  the  entire  Lauren  look:  the 
Madison  Avenue  teriors,  windows,  room  renova- 
tions, fashion  shows,  the  Iranchised  Polo  shops — every- 
thing except  advertising.  He  is  also  supervising  the  design 
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Departing  from  the  classic  gentleman's  club  look  he 
creates  for  Ralph  Lauren,  Jeff  Walker  opted  for  scrubbed 
pine  and  white  walls  in  his  apartment.  Above:  His  living 
room  unites  a  rough-hewn  19th-century  English  butcher's 
bench  with  a  1920s  French  cafe  chair  and  a  sofa  slipcovered 
in  canvas  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection.  Opposite: 
Walker  caught  in  a  quiet  moment.  Details  see  Resources. 


of  Lauren's  hotlv  anticipated  country 
house  in  Bedford,  New  York,  scheduled 
to  be  unveiled  this  fall.  "Ralph  savs.  I 
want  this,' "  explains  Walker,  "and  I  give 
it  to  him." 

The  two  men  have  more  in  common  i 
than  fashion  sense  and  the  same  size  in 
everything  from  clothing  to  shoes. 
Walker  is  just  as  much  of  a  perfectionist 
as  his  boss  and  equally  as  pickv.  Yet  one 
thing  thev  don't  share  is  the  same  envi- 
ronment; the  look  Walker  creates  for 
Lauren  is  largely  absent  from  his  own 
surroundings.  A  2,500-square-foot 
ground-floor  loft  in  a  landmark  turn-of- 
the-centurv  carriage  house  on  New  « 
York's  East  Side,  Walker's  apartment 
has  a  contemporary  feel,  more  Malibu 
than  Manhattan.  Coming  in  off  East 
73rd  Street,  one  walks  through  a  dark 
green  door  that  once  led  to  a  stable  and 
now  seems  to  be  leading  to  a  garage.  Af- 
ter that  dark  door,  entering  Walker's 
place  is  a  shock:  fourteen-foot  ceilings 
crown  expanses  of  scrubbed  pine  and 
white  walls.  "It's  almost  like  waking  up  in 
a  contemporary  barn  in  Provence,"  says 
Walker,  who  spent  three  vears  on  the 
design  and  decorating.  The  space  is 
populated  with  old  wood  and  canvas, 
fleece  and  straw,  French  Art  Deco  din- 
ing room  chairs  covered  in  suede.  Portu- 
guese carvings,  and  a  1930s  photogra- 
pher's lamp  alongside  various  objects 
made  of  whalebone  and  bisque. 

It  was  in  many  wavs  a  hit-or-miss  un- 
dertaking. "A  lot  of  color  came  in  and  a 
lot  of  color  came  out,  "savs  Walker  of  the 
decoration.  "A  lot  of  serapes  came  in 
and  a  lot  went  out."  A  lot  of  painted  fur- 
niture met  with  the  same  fate.  "There's 
everything  in  the  apartment  from 
Italian  ( Text  continued  on  page  210) 

Suede-upholstered  dining  chairs,  top  left, 
c.  1935,  bv  Jacques  Adnet  and  a  1930s 
photographer's  lamp  surround  an  early  19th 
century  French  Canadian  pine  table.  Far 
left:  An  American  folk  art  mannequin  stands 
guard  over  an  Italian  Neoclassical  recamier 
and  African  straw  baskets.  Left:  A  natural 
linen  from  the  1920s  and  subdued  stripes  set 
the  tone  in  the  bedroom.  Right:  In  the  living 
room  a  French  tole  bird  spreads  its  wings  on 
a  desk  by  John  Dickenson.  Louis  XV  chairs 
are  in  leather  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection.  Apple  rush  matting  from  Stark. 


Travels  with  Matisse 

In  1912  and    913  the  painter  went  to  Morocco  to  rediscover  himself 

and  the  work      A  major  exhibition  of  some  seventy  paintings  and 

Irawings  from   those   years  reveals   his   success.    By  Rosamond  Bemier 
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A  detail,  above,  from  Two 
Drawings  of  a  Smoker  at  the 
Window,  1912/1913.  Opposite: 
The  artist's  favorite  Moroccan 
model,  Zorah,  sits  impassively 
on  what  could  be  a  blue  magic 
carpet  in  On  the  Terrace,  1912/ 
1913.  Matisse  would  include  a 
bowl  of  goldfish  in  a  number 
of  major  paintings.  Preceding 
pages:  The  artist  and  his  wife, 
Amelie,  on  their  second 
trip  to  Morocco  in  1912-13. 
Landscape  Viewed  from  a  Window, 
1912/1913,  was  painted  from 
Matisse's  hotel  room  in  Tangier. 


MA  riSSE,  H.  WAS  THE  NAME 
on  the  passenger  list.  His  pro- 
fession: painter.  His  age:  42. 

The  ship:  the  SS  Ridjani,  out- 
ward bound  from  Marseilles. 

The  port  of  arrival:  Tangier, 
Morocco.  The  date:  January 
29,  1912.  The  arrival  time: 
3:00  P.M.  Coming  down  the 
gangplank,  H.  Matisse  and 
his  wife  had  no  complaints. 
They  had  eaten  well  and 
passed  a  comfortable  night. 
The  barometer  bore  only 
good  news. 

In  no  time  at  all  Morocco 
would  reveal  itself  to  Matisse, 
just  as  it  had  revealed  itself  to 
Pierre  Loti,  the  orientalizing 
French  writer  whose  book 
Morocco  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully persuasive.  Loti  fore- 
told that  he  would  ride  on  a 
horse  up  to  its  chest  in  flow- 
ers. Huge  armfuls  of  them 
would  be  his,  and  he  wouldn't 
even  have  to  dismount  to  get 
them.  Alfalfa  and  irises,  lav- 


ender and  asphodels  would  be  everywhere.  He  would  come 
to  prize  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  previously  known  to  him 
only  from  Corinthian  columns  in  art  school.  Nature  would 
put  in  his  way  a  white,  pink,  and  blue  rug  of  daisies,  mallows, 
and  gentians,  as  vet  unmarred  bv  human  passage.  It  was  to  be 
the  definitive  journey. 

And  definitive  it  almost  was,  though  not  in  the  way  that  Ma- 
tisse had  hoped  for.  Five  days  after  stepping  ashore  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  and  fellow  painter  Albert  Marquet:  Ah,  Tan- 
gier, Tangier!  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
here!"  For  the  barometer  had  played  him  false.  "Shall  we  ever 
sec  the  sun  in  Morocco?"  he  wrote  to  another  friend,  Ger- 
trude Stein,  as  the  rain  poured  down  day  alter  day;  the  light 
was  "as  bright  as  in  a  cellar." 

If  Matisse  had  taken  the  next  boat  home,  as  he  almost  did.  it 
would  have  been  a  catastrophe  for  him  and  a  misfortune  for 
us.  He  would  not  have  turned  the  tables  so  quickl)  on  the  Pa- 
risian art  world,  which  had  begun  to  look  upon  him  as  played 
out.  Nor  should  we  now  be  looking  forward  to  "Matisse  in 
Morocc  o,"  th<  exhibition  of  more  'ban  twenty  paintings  ami 
nearly  fifty  drawings  that  can  be  seen  at  the  National  Galler) 
ofArtinWash  ton,  D.C.  (Mar.  18-June3),attheMuseum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  (June  24— Sept.  4).  at  the  State 
Pushkin  Museum  \  ts,  Moscow  (Sept.  28— Nov.  20), 

and  at  the  State  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad  (Dec.  15— 
Feb.  15,  1991). 

I(  is  fundamental  to  this  exhibition  that  for  the  first  time 


the  relevant  paintings  from  Moscow  and  Leningrad  will  be 
presented  in  this  country  as  an  ensemble.  It  is  also  fundamen- 
tal that  for  the  first  time  the  drawings  Matisse  made  in  Moroc- 
co will  be  on  view.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  make  drawings  of  this 
sort  while  on  his  travels  and.  as  is  carefully  set  out  in  the  cata- 
logue by  Jack  Cowart  of  the  National  Gallery,  they  elucidate 
much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure. 

What  Matisse  wanted  from  Morocco  was  that  it  would  tell 
him  something  indispensable  about  himself.  "In  Tangier."  he 
said  many  years  later,  "I  alwavs  had  the  same  thing  in 
mind.  .  .the  search  for  myself,  through  the  probing  of  vari- 
ous motifs."  And  though  no  one  could  call  Matisse  one  of  na- 
ture's humorists,  we  know  from  a  drawing  discovered  not 
longago  and  included  in  the  show  that  he  saw  the  irony  of  his 
walking  into  an  unmistakably  North  African  square,  sitting 
down  on  his  painting  stool,  opening  his  box  of  colors,  and  set- 
ting to  work.  The  tailcoat  in  the  drawing  may  be  apocrvphal. 
but  the  scene  as  a  whole  rings  true. 

What  was  quite  unexpected  was  that  Matisse  would  paint  so 
many  large,  important,  and  majestic  pictures  in  such  a  short 
time.  Normally,  to  go  to  a  new  place  and  a  new  atmosphere 
would  throw  him  completely.  "One  cannot  simply  take  one's 
color  scheme  and  one's  system  to  a  new  place  and  apply  it."  he 
had  said  after  a  two-week  visit  to  Algeria  in  1905.  (Not  until 
1 907  did  he  paint  his  Blue  Nude,  which  drew  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  the  oasis  in  Biskra.)  His  visits  to  London  yielded  nothing. 
His  visits  to  New  York,  nothing.  As  for  the  South  Seas,  which 
Matisse  visited  in  1930,  it  was  to  be  many  years  before  he 
could  come  to  terms  with  the  experience. 

Quite  clearly,  something  extraordinary  happened  to  him 
in  Morocco.  He  was  there  twice  in  quick  succession — from 
late  January  to  late  April  in  1912  and  again  from  early  Octo- 
ber 1912  to  mid  February  1913.  A  third  visit,  planned  for  the 
fall  of  1913,  was  canceled  in  response  to  his  innate,  lifelong, 
and  unfailing  sense  of  when  enough  was  enough  for  his  de- 
velopment as  an  artist.  As  he  wrote  to  another  painter  friend, 
Charles  Camoin,  "1  should  have  been  led  to  disperse  myself 
bv  the  journey,  the  change  of  climate,  and  the  experience  of 
new  sights  that  excite  us  primarily  bv  their  picturesqueness." 

To  say  no  to  the  picturesque  was  a  cardinal  rule  with  Ma- 
tisse. Bv  the  standards  of  Morocco  in  our  own  day,  Tangier 
and  its  environs  in  1912  were  completely  unspoiled — abso- 
lutely, infallibly,  pristinely  picturesque.  But  whereas  Ma- 
tisse's great  predecessor  Eugene  Delacroix  often  went  along 
with  the  picturesque  in  his  sketchbooks  when  he  was  in  Mo- 
rocco m  1  832,  Matisse  resisted  it. 

Painting  the  city  of  Tangier,  he  did  not  edit  out  its  more  evi- 
dent landmarks — St.  Andrew's  English  church,  for  instance. 
or  the  tower  of  the  mosque  or  the  walls  of  the  Casbah.  But 
he  did  not  describe  them  either.  What  he  asked  of  Morocco 
was  not  thai  it  should  look  exotic  but  that  it  should  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  paint  in  a  new  way  and,  in  so  doing,  to  be 
true  to  himself. 

It  was  the  advantage  of  travel,  he  said  in  1930,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  his  mental  operations  was  (Text  continued  on  page  202) 


Self-portrait  oi  the  artist  in  an  Eastern  milieu: 
H.  Matisse  by  Hims,  If,  1912.  One  of  42 
drawings  in  th<  m  that  have  never 

been  shown,  the  skeu     depicts  Matisse 
rendering  a  Muslim  s  tomb.  Opposite: 

Zorah  Standing,  1912.  n  lot  bade  "respectable" 

women  to  appear  unveil  the  artist 

could  only  call  on  non-Mi    lirns  or  prostitutes, 
such  as  Zorah  became,  foi    cmale  subjects. 
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terpoint  to  the  opulence  of  River  Oa 
~"  oto-graphs  by  Michael  Mundy 


SIIV1  I  I  I  V  IN  HOUSTON'S  RIVER  OAKS 
is  about  as  common  as  rock  music  in  a 
monastery.  The  neighborhood  is  an  en- 
clave oi  relentless  architectural  over- 
statement where  typically  nothing  less 
than  a  manse  or  a  chateau  will  do.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  pretension,  on  a 
winding  cul-de-sac  overlooking  Buffalo 
Bayou,  sits  a  stucco  house  of  quiet  so- 
phistication. It  has  none  of  the  strutting 
street  presence  of  its  neighbors:  if  it 
weren't  for  its  red  mailbox  and  blue  en- 
try wall,  few  people  would  give  the 
house  a  second  look.  This  is  precisely  the 
impression  architect  Carlos  Jimenez 
wanted  to  create— not  of  reticence  so 
much  as  of  serenity  and  self-possession. 
"I  conceived  of  this  house  as  a  retreat," 
he  says,  "even  though  it  is  close  to  free- 
ways and  only  ten  minutes  from  down- 
town Houston." 

Jimenez  grew  up  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  had  thoughts  of  becoming  a 
priest  until  he  discovered  his  true  call- 
ing. When  his  sister  won  a  scholarship  to 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  he 
went  along  to  study  architecture.  But  he 
grew  homesick  and  eventually  moved  to 
Houston,  where  Latin  American  influ- 
ences are  stronger.  Jimenez  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Houston  College 
of  Architecture  in  1981  and  shortly 
thereafter  set  up  a  small  office  in  the 
Montrose  area  near  the  city's  museums 
and  Rice  University. 

He  prefers  to  call  it  a  studio  to  under- 
score the  intimate  craftsmanly  way  he 
goes  about  designing.  What  might  be 
arty  cant  from  another  architect  comes 
across  as  deep  personal  commitment. 
"I'm  consumed  by  architecture,"  he  ex- 
plains in  a  soft,  almost  conspiratorial 
voice.  "I  live  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  doubt 
that  I  could  ever  run  a  big  office  because 
1  could  nevei  give  up  control  of  the  de- 
sign process."  Jimenez  makes  his  way 
quietly  in  Houston,  working  with  assis- 

Calm,  cool,  and  only  ten  minutes  from 
downtown  Houston,  the  house  is 
unobtrusively  nestled  alongside  Buffalo 
Bayou.  The  original  residence  was  stripped 
of  its  brick  and  wood  facade,  re-covered  in 
tan  stucco,  and  given  a  blue  entry  wall 
and  tower  to  enliven  the  simple  exterior 
planes.  The  garage  was  converted  to 
include  a  two-bedroom  guesthouse,  at  right. 
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In  the  living  room,  flat 

and  cathedral  ceilings  and 

a  multitude  of  windows 

create  a  dawn-to-dusk 

light  show.  Plain  round 

columns  divide  two  seating 

areas,  one  with  Josef 

Hoffmann  chairs,  the  other 

with  Knoll  chairs  designed 

in  the  1960s  by  Sebastian 

Matta.  The  painting  is  by 

Derek  Boshier,  an  English 

artist  working  in  Houston. 

Details  see  Resources. 
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"Light  is  !       most  essential  architectural  tool  to  me,"  says  Jimenez 
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A  window  in  the  dining  room,  above, 

rises  up  and  scoops  out  a  section  of  the 

vaulted  ceiling.  Right  from  top:  A  Mel 

Chin  sculpture  in  the  living  room;  the 

courtyard  between  house  and  guesthouse; 

a  Chuck  Close  portrait  of  Philip  Glass. 


t.mt  Dominique  Brousseau  on  houses, 
additions,  the  oc<  isional  commen  ial 
job.  1  In  n  big£  '  ""'  has  be<  n 

.1  workshop  foi  the  Houston  Fine  \n 
Press    1  he  loi  lustri  i!  build 

ing  has  man)  oi  i  ol  Jime- 

nez's residential  vs < > ■  k:  simple  forms, 
economical  use  ol  materials,  and  planes 
ol  primary  colors  set  oil  b>  the  deli  ma- 
nipulation of  natural  light. 

It  was  through  this  job  that  Jimenez 
met  the  clients  foi  (he  Buffalo  Bayou 
house     a  I  louston  businessman  and  his 
wife,  who  is  activt  in  the  local  art  com- 
munity. The  couple  h  id  modern  but  not 
avant-garde  tastes  and  an  impressive 
small  collection  ol  contemporary  art. 
And  just  before  meeting  Jimenez,  they 
had  acquired  a  splendidly  situated — 
and  largely  unworkable— house  on  the 
bayou.  Designed  in  the  late  1950s  by  the 
office  of  O'Neil  Ford  in  San  Antonio  (at 
the  tune  the  leading  intei  preters  of  Tex- 
as vernacular  architecture),  the  house- 
was  sheathed  in  wood  siding  and  Mexi- 
can brick.  It  was  also  rather  solipsistie  in 
plan,  focused  on  an  enc  losed  study  and  a 
massive  living  room  fireplace  instead  of 
on  the  lush  lands<  ape  outside.  The  only 
good  views  of  the  bayou  were  from  the 
master  bedroom. 

The  clients  debated  whether  to  de- 
molish the  original  house  and  start  over 
or  to  reconstruct  it  to  fit  their  needs. 
Once  they  discovered  that  under  the 
zoning  laws  for  new  ton  struct  ion  their 
master  bedroom  would  be  illegal, 
the  decision  was  made.  Jimenez  ap- 
proached the  job  like  an  archaeologist, 
peeling  off  the  wood  siding  and  remov- 
ing the  Mexican  brie  k  until  he  got  back 
to  the  foundation  and  the  outline  of  the 
original  structure— a  rum  in  a  tropical 
rain  forest.  He  re-covered  the  house  in 
tan  stucco,  interrupted  by  an  occasional 
blue  plane  in  the  manner  of  the  Mexican 
architects  Ricardo  Legorreta  and  Luis 
Barragan,  and  added  a  tower  over  the 
front  door  to  break  up  the  monotonous 
horizontally  of  the  original  house.  The 
garage  was  converted  to  include  a 
guesthouse  with  two  bedrooms  and  a 
small  living  room,  and  a  formal  swim- 
ming pool  will  eventually  be  a  natural 
?      pond  with       ( Text  continued  on  page  209) 
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Celebrated  for  his 
voluptuous,  unrestrained 
bouquets,  floral  designer 
Kenneth  Turner  creates 
one  of  his  signature 
arrangements  in  the 
drawing  room  of  his 
Victorian  house  in  London 
Opposite:  Turner's  sun 
face  sculpture  radiates 
warmth  in  his  English 
cottage-style  garden, 
which  is  divided  into  five 
contiguous  sections. 
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A  HALF  CEN  IT  RY  AGO  CONSTANCE 
Spry  introduced  the  idea  that  flow- 
ers in  a  vase  did  not  have  to  emulate  the 
nervous,  unnatural  rigidity  of  darts 
stuck  in  a  dart  board.  Cut  flowers,  she 
insisted,  should  be  handled  in  a  loose 
countrified  way  that  recalled  rather 
than  denied  how  they  looked  before 
they  exited  the  garden.  Today,  Kenneth 
Turner  is  fast-forwarding  Spry's  creed 
and  setting  new  standards  that  his  con- 
freres in  the  floral  capitals  of  the  world 
are  desperate  to  equal.  Celebrated  for 
his  unrestrained  arrangements  and  his 
eclectic  marriages  of  materials,  Turner 
&ays  that  before  Spry  came  along  floral 
design  was  a  torturer's  metier:  "Every 
daffodil  and  tulip  was  wired  until  it 
stood  up  and  saluted.  Spry  broke  away 
from  all  that  pristine  formality  and 
made  everyone  else  look  silly." 

But  Kenneth  Turner,  who  was  born 


in  Northern  Ireland  and  exerts  his  far- 
reaching  flower  power  from  an  atelier 
on  London's  Brook  Street,  is  more  than 
just  a  latter-day  Spry  with  the  volume 
turned  up.  "To  my  eye,  her  work  was  al- 
ways rather  precious,  but  I'm  more 
flamboyant,''  Turner  savs,  arranging  a 
bouquet  of  big  bosomy  hydrangea 
heads,  elegant  branches  of  senecio  fo- 
liage, and  pink  and  orange  lilies  that 
make  no  apology  lor  having  jabbed  you 
in  the  eye  with  color.  "I'll  go  to  a  client's 
house  for  a  meeting  and  the  woman  will 
say,  'Oh,  I  thought  I'd  like  a  dried  ar- 
rangement over  here,  and  how  about  a 
fresh  one  over  there?'  I  say,  'How  about 
a  couple  of  thick  moss  ropes  and  two 
wonderfully  elaborate  eighteenth-cen- 
tury-style bellpulls  made  out  of  nuts  and 
mushrooms?'  " 

By  his  own  reckoning.  Turner  has 
launched  at  least  as  many  trends  in  the 


London-based   designer 
Kenneth  Turner  sows 
the  seeds  of  floral 
fashion  worldwide 
By  Christopher  Petkanas 
Photographs   by 
Alexandre  Bailhache 
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field  of  floral  design  as  thei  e  .11  e  species 
o!  roses  in  Ins  abundant  garden.  "The 
idea  of  using  topiaries,  dried  herbs, 
wildflowers,  and  vegetables  in  combina- 
tion wnli  conventional  flowers — that 
was  all  me,"  lie  sa\s. 

When  he  is  not  taking  tea  and  design- 
ing extravagant  part)  decorations  lor 
power  hostesses  such  as  Susan  Gut- 
freund  in  New  York  and  Princess  Mi- 
chael o[  Kent  in  London.  Turner  can 
lieijiienth  l>e  found  making  improve- 
ments on  the  garden  of  his  1880s  Vic- 
torian brick  house  overlooking 
Wandsworth  Common  in  the  southwest 
ot  London.  This  is  the  "country  cottage" 
he  settled  on  in  1983  alter  a  two-year 
search  for  a  real  country  place  in  Sussex. 
With  a  goal  of  integrating  his  new  house 
with  its  outdoor  horticultural  attrac- 
tions. Turner  added  a  ground-floor 
conservatory/dining  room.  He  also 
made  one  hig  room  of  the  basement 
kitchen  which  now  serves  as  a  private  vi- 
trine  for  his  signature  floral  and  vegeta- 

Turner's  kitchen,  opposite  above,  is  filled 
with  a  potpourri  of  his  horticultural  designs, 
ranging  from  potted  artichokes  to  a  bouquet 
of  daisies  trimmed  with  carrots,  onions,  and 
garlic.  Bundles  of  dried  herbs  are  piled 
above  the  cabinets.  Opposite  below:  In  the 
conservatory /dining  room,  Gothic  windows 
are  enhanced  by  greenery  inside  and  out. 
Against  an  ivy-patterned  cloth  of  Turner's 
design,  the  table  is  set  with  Herend  china, 
blackamoor  vases,  and  Victorian  candelabras. 
Below:  Turner  with  his  dogs,  Bumble  and 
Wags.  Right:  Geraniums,  fuchsia,  and 
rhododendrons  frame  a  pedestal  with  a 
bav  tree  behind.  Details  see  Resources. 


ble  compositions  aid  bundles  of  dried 
herbs,  hops,  and  peppers.  The  prove- 
nance  of  man)  oi  these  botanicals  is 
Tuna i  'sow  n  garden,  originally  an  aban- 
doned  wilderness  behind  his  house.  Mea- 
suring 1  75  bv  35  feet,  the  plot  is  both  long 
and  narrow  bv  London  garden  stan- 
dards— a  liability  he  turned  to  advantage 
b)  i  reating  live  contiguous  garden  rooms 
that  disguise  the  thorny  proportions. 

The  pot  garden,  the  room  nearest  the 
house,  is  paved  with  gray  Yorkshire 
stone  and  furnished  with  an  apple  tree 
almost  one  hundred  years  old  as  well  as  a 
frail  floribunda  rose  encircling  a  bust  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Hadrians  lover 
Antinous.  Next  to  it,  the  blue  and  white 
garden — what  Turner  calls  the  walk- 
through because  there's  hardly  enough 
room  for  a  group  of  people  to  stand  and 
chat — makes  its  boldest  decorative  im- 
pact with  ceanothus,  a  showstopping 
climber  that  releases  a  waterfall  of  pale 
blue  flowers  in  summer.  Two  bay  trees 
flank  the  entrance  to  a  room  edged  with 
borders  of  delphiniums,  foxgloves,  peo- 
nies, and  hellebores,  while  the  adjacent 
shrub  garden  is  planted  with  blazing 
a/aleas,  alabaster  camellias,  and  a  lovely 
old  pear  tree  entwined  with  the  rose 
named  for  Constance  Spry.  The  end  of 
this  pleasure  garden,  as  Turner  calls  it, 
is  marked  by  a  row  of  xCupressocyparis 
leylandii  that  borders  a  working  garden 
associated  with  another  set  of  plea- 
sures— gustatory  ones.  Flourishing  in 
this  room  are  spinach,  carrots,  red  and 
black  currants,  peas,  broad  beans,  black- 
berries, and  many  more. 

Kenneth  Turner,  who  recently  told 
all  in  Flower  Style  (published  last  fall  by 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson),  says  his  imita- 
tors are  legion  but  that  they  do  "such  a 
lousy  job  I  can't  even  be  bothered  to 
care."  Instead,  he  simply  quickens  the 
tempo,  leaving  trails  of  petals  and 
acorns  and  ai  tichokes  everywhere  from 
Kensington  Palace  to  his  own  back- 
yard. A  Editor:  Judy  Brittain 

Detail  of  a  Turner  irrangement  of 
peonies,  foxgloves  re  nd  delphiniums, 

right,  all  from  his  garden.  Far  right: 
Turner's  iron  candelabras  entwined  with  ivy 
shed  an  otherworldly  light  on  .i  vintage 
horseshoe  bench  and  a  cast-iron  ensemble. 
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Jean-Michel  Frank,  opposite, 

in  1935.  Below:  A  Man  Ray 

photograph  shows  the  Paris 

salon  of  Vicomte  Charles  de 

Noailles  and  his  wife,  Marie- 

Laure,  as  Frank  originally 

designed  it  in  1929-30. 

The  ioom  epitomizes  the 

decorator's  exquisite  restraint 

and  meticulous  craftsmanship. 

Vellum-sheathed  walls  and 

monumental  bronze  doors 

set  off  oversize  furniture 

upholstered  in  a  pale  woven 

fabric.  Low  tables  are  clad 

in  bleached  leather,  lacquer, 

and  shagreen  hammered 

to  a  metallic  finish. 
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Jean-Michel  Frank 
was  the  ultimate  master 
of  traditional  luxury 
and  modern  simplicity 
By  Stephen  Calloway 


ll 


THROW  Ol  1  .  \\l)  KEEP  1  HROWINGOU  I'M  LGANCE  Ml  \NS 
elimination,"'  said  Madame  Eugenia  Errazuriz.  Though 
this  could  be  the  opening  line  of  one  of  Ronald  Firbank's 
slim  and  |>i  e<  "his  novels,  it  is  in  lac  t  one  of  the  most  ci  ucial 
utterances  in  the  history  of  twentieth-century  taste,  rhese 
words  were  spoken  by  a  woman  whom  main  regard  as 
the  \  et  \  quintessence  of  chic  to  a  young  man  who  would  he- 
come,  in  the  space  ol  no  more  than  a  do/en  years,  the  most 
revered  decorator  of  Ins  age.  Everyone  who  came  into  con- 
tac  t  with  this  extraordinary  grande  dame  from  Chile  was  fas- 
cinated l>\  her;  main  were  influenced  to  some  degree  In  Ik  1 
highly  personal  sense  of  style,  but  for  Jean-Michel  Frank — 
32  years  old,  mooch  and  something  ol  a  dandv,  decidedh 
artistic  and  yet  unsure  ol  w  hat  to  do  with  his  life — her  friend- 
ship w  as  to  prove  decisive. 

The  c  in  ions  blend  of  extreme  cultivation  and  undei  l\  ing 
sadness,  which  all  who  knew  Frank  have  desc  t  ibed.  ma\  have 
stemmed  hom  a  sequence  ol  e\ents  th  it  began  during  World 
W<u  I  His  two  muc  h-loved  brothers  v\ere  both  kilit 
in  action,  shorth  after  which  their  lather  took  his 
own  life.    1  hen.  onl\   four  years  later,  in   1919,  his 

A  blackboard  hangs  from  a  Surrealist  sconce  in  Frank's 
office    opposite    Top  right.    Hie  shop  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Honore    Above  left.    \  Giacometti  shell  lamp  behind  i 
Frank  table  and  si,m>I  in  the  shop.   Kbove  right:  From  left 
Alberto  Giacometti  and  Frank  with  associates  F.milio  rem. 
Jean  Rod<xana<hi,  <  hnsiian  Rerard.   Vdolphc  (  hanaux    in,' 
Diego  Gia<  ->mei  i    Fai  right     \  I  -  i  if  pedestal  in  the 
(ttllectixn    it  Stephen  Sdls    ''.-'        *  •<  <s  'k  >  and  iron 
m«         i. .in    i     |  aTi   base'  design  for  I    i 

Frra/un/     olWtion  "f  Stephen  Sills   ind  |ames  Huniford 


mother  died  in  the  asylum  to 
which  she  had  retreated.  Frank 
found  himself  alone  and  with  the 
means  to  indulge  in  scholarship 
or  any  aspect  of  the  arts.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  travel  and  forget,  which  even- 
tually led  him  to  Venice  where  he 
fell  in  with  the  glutei  ing  artistic 
circle  surrounding  the  great  im- 
presario ol  the  Ballets  Russes. 
Set  ge  Di  ighilev .  In  this  milieu  he 
Ix came  acquainted  with  Picasso 
and  Stravinsky,  as  throughout 
his  life  he  was  to  be  drawn  to  the 
compam  ol  at  tists  and  musicians 
(several  composers  in  the  group 
1  (.  v  siv  tvere  latei  c  lose  ti  iends). 
Chert  *  an  be  no  doubt. 
however,  that  Frank's 
emergence  as  the  arbi- 
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B\  1944,  when  Cecil  Beaton 
photographed  Madame  de 
Noailles  in  her  salon,  le/t.  with 
novelist  Philip  roynbee  and 
cellist  Maurice  Gendron,  she 
and  her  husband  had  embel- 
lished Frank's  ( haste  design 
with  antiques  and  avant-garde 
paintings.  Above  the  mantel  is 
a  Balthus;  at  rit^lit.  a  Berard  is 
suspended  from  gilt  chains. 


Unexpected  contrasts  of  texture  were  a  hallmark  of  Frank's 
style.  In  his  own  salon  of  1930,  above,  straw  applied  to 
the  ceiling  and  walls  suggests  grained  marquetry.  Dark  gypsum 
tables  are  placed  among  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a  screen  covered 
n  white  leather.  Below:  Vellum  walls  in  the  Noailles'  dining 
room  are  a  subtle  foil  to  macassar  ebonv  furniture  and  a 
Modernist  carpet  laid  on  old  parquet.  Far  left:  A  1936  bronze 
standing  lamp  with  ornamental  pinecone  by  Alberto 
Giacometti.  Left:  A  columnar  plaster  lamp  by  the  same  sculptor. 
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When  Schiaparelli  graduated  to  a  grand  apartment,  she  called  Frank 


terelegantiaeof  Paris  between  thewarsowed  more  to  what  he 
learned  in  the  company  of  Eugenia  Errazuriz  than  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  art  world. 

( lecil  Beaton,  who  also  lell  under  the  spell  of  Madame  Erra- 
zuriz, wrote  main  years  later  in  The  Glass  of  Fashion  about  the 
way  in  which  this  remarkable  character  arranged  her  houses 
and  organized  her  life.  By  the  time  Frank  met  her  she  was  al- 
ready old,  having  come  to  Europe  from  South  America  in  the 
1880s.  Intermittently  rich,  she  always  spent  freely,  and  yel 
she  lived  without  ostentation,  blending  the  instincts  ol  peas- 
ant and  patrician  with  consummate  ease.  Her  rooms  were 
sparsel)  furnished;  she  abhorred  sofas  and  suites  of  furni- 
ture. A  feu  interesting  i  hairs,  garden  flowers,  and  a  desk 
equipped  with  a  line  inkwell  sufficed.  Plain  inexpensive  fab- 
rics hung  without  elaboration  at  the  windows,  and  the  un- 
adorned floors  always  had  a  just-scrubbed  look.  Everything, 
Beaton  remembei  ed,  mi  esh  and  smelled  sweet.  Frank 

was  captivated  b\  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  it  all.  He 
had  found  his  vo<  ation. 

I  le  was  eager  to  put  into  pi  tice  what  he  had  learned  from 
his  mentor,  mixing  the  best  n    'he  old  and  the  best  of  the 


new — sleek  modern  lighting  fixtures,  tor  example,  with  the 
unpretentious  hut  supremeh  elegant  provincial  fruitwood 
furniture  of  the  era  of  Louis  XVI.  The  search  for  furnishings 
tor  his  own  apartment  in  the  rue  de  Yerneuil  brought  Frank 
to  the  decorator  Adolphe  Chanaux.  It  was  a  propitious  meet- 
ing. Trained  in  the  mainstream  of  smart  Parisian  decoration, 
Chanaux  had  worked  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  de- 
signers of  the  twenties,  including  Groult  and  Ruhlmann.  he- 
roes of  the  great  1925  Exposition  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  Soon 
Frank  and  Chanaux  were  talking  not  just  of  decorating  the 
rue  de  Yerneuil  apartment  but  of  opening  a  shop  in  which  to 
sell  individual  pieces  the)  would  design  and  make.  It  was  to  be 
a  showcase  too  for  the  work  of  Frank's  artistic  friends. 

In  1932.  after  a  year  of  collaboration,  the  doors  of  the  shop 
opened  at  140  ruedu  Faubourg-Saint-Honore  near  the  salon 
of  Frank's  new  friend  Coco  Chanel.  From  the  outset  the  aes- 
thetic effect  wasc  i  isp.  modern,  and  chic — an  image  curiously 
ai  i  >dds  w  ith  the  relaxed  clublike  atmosphere  that  led  many  of 
the  firm's  associates  to  spend  much  of  their  time  lounging  on 
the  long  low  cream-colored  sofas.  Photographs  of  the  time 
show  Frank  and  Chanaux  happily  chatting  in  the  shop,  sur- 
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e  smart  decorator  of  the  moment,  to  create  new  and  sensational  effects 


rounded  by  the  "regulars" — the  painter  Christian  Berard,  ar- 
chitect Emilio  Terry,  sculptor  Alberto  Giacometti,  and  his 
brother,  Diego,  the  designer,  all  of  whom  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  evolving  Jean-Michel  Frank  style. 

At  first  there  was  a  spare  rectilinear  feel  to  the  projects  they 
undertook,  which  owed  much  to  Prank's  early  admiration  for 
Le  Corbusier's  buildings  and,  more  especially,  to  the  highly 
abstract  work  of  the  architect  Robert  Mallet-Stevens.  The  lat- 
ter had  designed  a  Modernist  country  house  in  concrete  at 
Hyeres  for  Vicomte  Charles  de  Noailles  and  his  wife,  Marie- 
Laure,  and  it  is  probably  through  Mallet-Stevens  that  Frank 
secured  commissions  to  decorate  rooms  there  and  in  the 
Noailles'  eighteenth-century  Paris  town  house,  the  Hotel  Bis- 
choffsheim,  on  the  place  des  Etats-Unis. 

Even  as  early  as  1929,  when  news  of  the  just-completed  sa- 
lon in  the  Paris  house  began  to  circulate,  it  was  widely  realized 
that  Frank  had  created  one  of  the  most  important  modern  in- 
teriors. The  room,  as  it  first  appeared,  was  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  Frank's  early  taste.  Everything  spoke  of  a  completely 
understated  luxury — austere  in  its  monumental  geometry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  (Text  continued  on  page  208) 


In  Elsa  Schiaparelli's  couture  salon,  above, 
and  in  her  apartment,  top  left,  Frank 
contrasted  bold  modern  lighting  fixtures  with 
elaborate  19th-century  moldings  and  baroque 
swags  and  tassels  of  his  own.  Above  left:  A 
double  table  surfaced  in  parchment,  c.  1928, 
is  gracefully  de\  oid  of  historical  references. 
Below:  Shagreen  enriches  the  plain  geometry 
of  a  writing  table  and  chair.  Opposite  right: 
Schiaparelli  in  1936  at  a  Frank  desk. 
Opposite  left:  Frank's  vases  and  lamps  were 
inspired  by  Egyptian  and  Classical  antiquities 
as  well  as  the  latest  Cubist  sculpture. 


Villa  La  Gordanne 
is  a  copy  of  Belle 
Isle,  an  18th-century 
house  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  which 
was  modeled  on  th< 
Pantheon  in  Rome. 
The  villa,  over- 
looking Lake  Geneva, 
was  commissioned 
r.  1800  by  a  Monsieur 
Perrotet.  who  had  seen 
engravings  of  Belle 
isle  in  a  book  by  its 
ect,  John  Plaw. 
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rotunda  encompasses  a  small 
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but  stately  realm 


By  Christopher  Simon  Sykes 
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ON  AN  IS!  \\1)  IN  ["HE  MIDDLE  OF  I  VKE  WINDERMERE, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  oi  the  English  Lake 
District,  stands  an  extraordinar)  house.  It  is  a  Palladian 
rotunda,  begun  about  1774  by  the  architect  John  Plaw,  soon 
alter  his  return  from  studies  in  Italy.  A  young  heiress  who 
latei  used  the  house  .is  ,i  summer  villa  gave  it  the  enchanting 
name  Belle  Isle.  Plaw  published  his  designs  for  the  house 
in  the  book  Rural  Architecture,  and  it  thus  inspired  other  build- 
ings in  the  same  style.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Ickworth 
in  Suffolk,  built  by  the  ((centric  Karl  Bishop  of  Derry,  but 
the  least  well  known  must  be  the  charming  Villa  La  Gor- 
danne  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  recently  renovated  by 
a  retired  shipping  magnate,  Bluey  Mavroleon,  and  his 
French  wife,  Caroline. 

"I  first  saw  this  gem  of  a  house,"  Mavroleon  recalls,  "when  I 
came  here  from  England  in  197b,  and  I  used  to  slow  down  to 
admire  it.  It  had  a  rather  desolate  run-down  air  about  it.  The 
shutters  were  always  closed,  the  park  was  overgrown,  there 
was  bamboo  all  over  the  place.  Everything  was  in  total  dilapi- 
dation. I  imagined  an  old  lady  living  there  with  hundreds  of 
cats."  Although  he  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  the  round 
house,  as  he  called  it,  was  a  copy  of  one  in  Britain,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  Swiss  villa's  similarity  to  the  kind  of  house  built 
bv  eighteenth-century  Englishmen  just  back  from  the  grand 
tour.  He  never  forgot  La  Gordanne  but  had  no  thoughts  of 
buying  it  until  one  day,  some  years  later  when  he  was  again  in 
Switzerland,  his  wife  told  him  that  she  had  been  to  see  an  ex- 
traordinary round  house  with  which  she  had  instantly  fallen 
in  love.  "My  God."  he  said,  "it's  the  one  I've  been  looking  at 
for  years.  It's  the  only  house  here  that  reminds  me  of  En- 
gland. I'm  absolutely  mad  about  it." 

It  turned  out  that  the  Villa  La  ( .ordanne  was  for  sale.  It  had 
been  used  only  occasionally  by  the  owner,  a  Swiss  lady  who 
would  invite  friends  over  for  drinks  on  summer  weekends.  It 
was  impossible  to  live  in  during  the  winter:  there  yvas  no  heat- 
ing, no  proper  plumbing,  no  kitchen,  and  the  electrical  sys- 
tem yvas  inadequate.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  rescue  the 
house  by  renting  it  out  to  someone  who  had  agreed  to  restore 
it  in  return  for  paying  virtually  no  rent,  but  this  arrangement 
had  not  worked  out — which  paved  the  way  for  the  Mavro- 
leons  to  buy  La  Gordanne  in  1985. 

"People  thought  we  were  crazy."  says  Mrs.  Mavroleon,  "but 
I  am  used  to  restoring.  If  only  you  had  seen  the  chalet  in 
France  that  I  once  redecorated.  It  was  a  cowshed,  dirt  every- 
where, but  I  wasn't  scared  at  all.  I  thought  this  house  was  in 
very  good  shape."  The  restoration  took  a  year,  a  remarkably 
short  time,  considering  that  it  had  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
strict  guidelines  set  by  Syviss  historic  preservation  commis- 

Family  and  guests  gather  for  drinks  in  the  oval  drawing  room, 
decorated  under  the  guidance  of  Tom  Parr  of  Colefax  &  Fowler. 
Walls  with  a  scagliola  Finish  applied  in  the  1830s  rise  to  a  Neo- 
classical cornice  and  ceiling.  The  chandelier,  c.  1802,  hangs  above  a 
Louis  XVI  armchair  and  an  18th-century  Italian  console  table  behind 
the  blue  sofa.  A  banquette  and  tufted  armchairs  are  in  Cowtan  & 
Tout's  Bowood.  Lamps  are  19th  century  Italian.  Details  see  Resources. 
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sions.  This  meant  that  the  new  owners  were  not  allowed  to 
touch  any  of  the  original  fabric  of  the  building.  "For  example, 
all  the  bathrooms  now  have  a  step  up  into  them — not  to  make 
them  look  modern  or  trendy  but  because  raised  floors  al- 
lowed the  placement  of  all  the  pipes  without  damaging  the 
structure."  While  the  project  was  under  way,  the  Mavroleons 
camped  in  a  small  farmhouseon  the  property:  "We  needed  to 
make  sure  it  was  all  done  properly.  Everything  has  been  put 
back  exactly  as  it  was.  The  windowpanes,  the  doorknobs,  the 
service  bells  were  all  done  in  the  old  way." 

When  the  house  was  finally  ready  to  be  decorated,  Bluey 
Mavroleon's  only  stipulation  was  that  it  have  a  predominantly 
English  atmosphere.  This  has  been  achieved  with  the  help  of 
Tom  Pan  and  Vivien  Greenock  of  Colefax  &  Fowler,  who 
concentrated  on  the  major  rooms  of  the  piano  nobile  (the 
ground  floor  houses  an  office  and  a  winter  garden).  The  hall, 
whose  pale  apricot  walls  reflect  the  color  of  the  stucco  on  the 
exterior,  soars  to  a  cupola  skylight  above  a  rustic  oak  staircase. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  glass  doors  lead  to  the  sunny  oval 
drawing  room,  which  opens  |  Text  continued  on  page  21 1 ) 

Caroline  Mavroleon,  above,  on  the  terrace  with  her  West  Highland 
terrier,  Gertie,  and  Galahad,  a  Siberian  husky.  The  Glassical 
bench  is  one  of  a  set  installed  between  the  columns  in  the  19th 
century  to  take  the  place  of  a  balustrade.  Left:  The  main  guest 
room,  once  the  library,  is  upstairs  in  the  cupola.  Behind  the 
colonnade,  whose  dark  woodwork  has  been  painted,  is  a  copy  of  an 
antique  Zuber  scenic  wallpaper.  The  19th-century  lit  a  la  polonaise 
was  found  for  the  Mavroleons  by  Swiss  decorator  Gerard  Bach. 
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p  off  the  shelves 

to  fabrics, 
x,  and  furniture 


^y  Eric  BertholcL.f 
otographs  by  Oberto  Gili 


>ks  do  furnish  a  room." 
ritish  novelist  Anthony 
'owell  once  wrote,  and 
cholars.  bibliophiles,  and 
overs  of  beautv  alike  would 
ifree.  Draped  from  a  second- 
ton  balustrade,  opposite,  the 
cattered  tomes  covering 
Jernard  Magniant's  latest 
kool  needlepoint  rug  for  Casa 
.opez.  NYC,  make  the 
olumes  in  the  main  reading 
oom  of  the  New  York  Public 
.ibrary  look  Lilliputian.  Right: 
lie  Librarian,  painted  by 
Giuseppe  Arcimboldo  c.  1566. 
lepicts  Wolfgang  Lazius. 
n  important  intellectual  of 
.he  Habsburg  court,  as  a 
collection  of  books  and  pages. 
Details  see  Resources. 


LSY  SKOKLOSTERS  SLOTT 


Faux  books,  opposite, 
complement  their  readable 
counterparts  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Hanging  from 
the  molding  is  a  trompe  l'oeil 
bookshelf  hand-painted  on 
canvas  for  Chelsea  House.  At 
the  lower  left  are  two  wall- 
papers from  Westgate;  the 
Brunschwig  &  Fils  paper  at 
lower  right  by  Richard  Neas 
features  a  title  by  the  artist 
himself.  Above:  A  book  is 
transformed  into  a  sculptural 
vignette  at  left  when  its  contents 
are  removed  and  replaced  with 
miniature  shelves,  books,  and 
bric-a-brac,  from  Christophe 
Gollut  of  London.  Stacks  of 
carved-wood  books  form  a  novel 
lamp  from  Parsons  Table 
Co.,  London,  while  Judyth  van 
Amringe's  hand-stenciled  shade 
provides  a  light  read.  Bookends 
are  bound  in  calfskin,  from  II 
Papiro,  NYC.  Above  right:  At 
Stubbs  Books  &  Prints,  NYC,  a 
hand-painted  tole  side  table 
from  Chelsea  House  enhances 
the  panoply  of  antique  books. 


Smith  &  Watson's  mahogany 
dictionary  stand,  left,  holds  a 
compendium  of  classics 
along  with  II  Papiro's  leather- 
bound  storage  boxes.  An 
ottoman  from  Ronald  Jonas, 
NYC,  is  swagged  with  trim 
and  tassels  from  Brunschwig 
and  covered  in  endpaper-like 
fabric  from  Robert  Allen 
The  leather  wastebasket, 
also  from  Robert  Allen,  makes 
a  clever  literary  reference. 
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Pillow  Talk 


HG  looks  to  the  linen  closet 
for  the  last  word  in  design 
By  Anne  Foxley 


A  Louis  Philippe- 
style  painted 
armoire  from 
Grange,  right,  is 
stocked  with 
the  latest 
pillows, 
shams, 
neck  rolls,  and 
sheets.  Shown 
are  examples 
from 
D.  Porthault,  the 
Claude  Monet 
Museum-Giverny 
Collection  for 
Martex,  Mario 
Buatta  for  Revman, 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern 
for  Martex,  Eileen 
West  for  Stevens, 
Sheridan,  Wamsutta, 
Houles  (tassel), 
Descamps,  Ralph 
Lauren  Home 
Collection,  Pierre 
Deux,  Gear  Country 
Classics  for 
Springmaid, 
Adrienne  Vittadini, 
and  Kenzo  for  Palais 
Royal.  Above  left: 
Blue  velvet  pillow, 
from  Ralph  Lauren. 
Left:  An  Aubusson 
comforter  also  from 
Ralph  Lauren. 
Details 
see  Resources. 


The  newest  spring  bed  linens  offer 
colorful  comforts  for  every 
sleeping  pattern.  Stripes,  plaids, 
and  solids  are  fitting  for  the  serious 
minded,  while  exotic  aquatics  cam 
dreamers  on  a  tour  of  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef.  Gardene:-  cm  tuck  themselves 
into  a  bed  of  roses.  \p,d  lot  those  seek- 
ing deep  frills,  there  ire  lavers  and  lav- 
ers  ot  diaphanous  silks  that  rest 
comfortably  in  am  bou 


Floral  and  ^  paisley  sham  from  Palais  Royal 
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THE  ART  OF  REFRIGERATION 


Forty  years  of  refining  and 
redefining,  pride  of  craftsmanship, 
dedication  to  quality,  and  the  latest 
technology  have  made  Sub-Zero  the 
unsurpassed  leader  in  built-in 
refrigeration  for  homes  of  distinction. 
Winner  of  the  "Design  Excellence 
Award,"  the  500  Series  offers  exciting 
eurostyled  white  and  glass  interiors, 
24"  depth,  capacities  to  30  cu.  ft., 
several  combination  model  choices 
with  widths  ranging  from  30"  to  72", 
exterior  beauty  and  the  reliability  of  a 
high  performance  system,  backed  by 
our  exclusive  12-Year  Protection  Plan. 

See  the  Sub-Zero  difference  on 
display  at  leading  kitchen  and 
appliance  dealer  show  rooms  ...  or 
request  our  colorful  brochure. 

SUB-ZERO  FREEZER  CO  .  INC  , 

PO  Box  4 130.  Madison.  Wl  5371 1,608/271 -2233 


Models  550  combination  over-n  under  refrigerator  freezer 


le  Country 


1 1 1  looked  upon  as 
i  undulates  lor  the  w  re<  king  ball,  the 
preservation  of  such  a  beautiful  example 
of  our  front  iei  heritage  should  be  enthusi- 
asticalh  applauded.  I  heir  house  isn't  the 
onl\  thing  the  McGuanes  have  saved  for 
the  future.  1  he\  have  deeded  an  easement 
to  the  entire  ranch  to  the  Montana  Land 
Reliance,  guaranteeing  that  the  land  and 
the  sticic  h  oi  river  the\  own  will  remain  as 
thev  love  them,  in  perpetuity. 

A  small  bone  <d  contention  in  the 
McGuane  household  is  the  age  of  the 
homestead.  I  he  logs  in  the  walls  of  the 
house  were  cut  high  in  the  Absaroka 
Mountains  and  floated  down  the  West 
Bouldei  on  some  long-forgotten  runoff. 
Laurie  thinks  tins  happened  in  territorial 
days  I  1989  was  the  centennial  year  of  Mon- 
tana's statehood).  I  om  isn't  so  sure.  When 
the  old  plaster  was  c  hipped  off  the  interior 
walls,  lie  found  newspapers  underneath. 
The  headlines  chronicled  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt's  first  campaign  for  president. 

It's  the  si/e  of  the  building,  not  its  age. 
that  pleases  I  om.  He  felt  the  last  house 
they  lived  in  was  too  large  for  the  family. 
"It  vou  tan  hit  upon  the  ideal  interior 
space,"  lorn  sa\ s.  "vou  will  be  happ\  in  a 
house."  Another  source  of  happiness  is  the 


Proustian  familiarity  of  the  place.  Grow- 
ing up,  Tom  lived  for  his  fust  eight  yeai  sin 
a  log  house  on  Grosse  He.  Michigan,  one  of 
the  set  tings — along  with  Key  West  and  Liv- 
ingston, Montana — of  his  superb  comic 
novel  The  Bushwhacked  Piano. 

A  <|uic  k  tout  reveals  main  of  the  house's 
delights,  from  the  blooding  Russell  Chat- 
ham landscapes  decorating  the  walls  to  a 
glassed-in  steam  room  in  the  white-tiled 
master  bath.  Narrow  stairs  lead  up  to  a  loft 
overlooking  the  living  room.  The  tailing 
was  constructed  out  of  fire-scarred  timber 
found  on  the  property  by  Taylor  Mott.  a 
Bozeman  cowboy-carpenter,  who  also 
built  matching  pine  night  tables  decorated 
with  painted  magpies  for  the  McGuanes' 
bedroom.  The  gnarled  wooden  balusters 
complement  several  superb  examples  of 
western  rustic  furniture  by  DonHindman, 
who  in  the  early  thirties  worked  for  the 
Shoshone  Furniture  Co.  of  Cody,  Wyo- 
ming, and  created  man)  extraordinar) 
pieces  that  were  attributed  to  Thomas 
Mi ilesworth.  the  shop's  proprietor. 

The  second  floor  is  as  compact  and  tidy 
as  a  sailing  ship.  1  he  loft  leads  past  Laur- 
ie's of  fie  e  where  she  helps  oversee  the  run- 
ning of  the  ranch — Tom  works  in  a 
bunkhouse  out  In  the  creek — to  the  bed- 
room of  then  ten-year-old  daughter. 
Annie.  Rows  of  purple  and  blue  horse- 
manship ribbons  hang  above  her  flvtving 


bench.  Like  her  father  and  mother.  Annie 
is  an  avid  rider  and  fisherman. 

We  gather  for  a  gracious  supper  around 
a  three-hundred-year-old  refectory  table 
that  made  its  way  from  a  Philippine  mon- 
astery to  Mobile.  Alabama.  b\  wax  of  Bar- 
bados. Laurie  hails  from  Mobile  (she's  the 
sister  of  singer  |imm\  Buftett).  and  her 
southern  accent  adds  a  musical  lilt  to  the 
conversation.  The  kitchen  and  dining 
toom  are  combined  in  a  long  spacious  area 
recalling  an  era  when  the  hearth  was  the 
true  center  of  the  home.  Mixed  among  the 
white  tiles  behind  the  counters  are  several 
that  are  as  bright  as  butterflies.  These  were 
hand-painted  and  fired  bv  Annie. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  face  at  the  window. 
Mewing  plaintively,  an  orange  cat  peers 
in  from  the  darkness.  Laurie  recognizes  it 
as  a  stray  she's  seen  recently  around  the 
barn,  lom  asks  Annie  to  prepare  a  bowl  of 
lood.  and  soon  the  stranger  is  inside,  wolf- 
ing Alpo.  The  cat  is  relentlessh  friendly, 
purring  and  rubbing  against  our  legs.  Not 
even  the  curious  attentions  of  the 
McGuanes'  tour  dogs  deter  her.  She  rubs 
up  against  their  noses  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm. 'This  cat  is  a  great  salesman.''  Tom 
sa\s  "Put  her  on  the  road  with  a  line  of 
practical  shoes  and  we'll  all  get  rich."  It's 
clear  the  stray  has  found  a  home.  And  so. 
after  all  these  years,  has  Tom  McGuane.  A 
Editor:  John  Ryman 


Travels  with  Matisse 


(Continued  fro,  page  164)  altered.  Parts  of 
the  mind  that  were  normally  active  could 
be  allowed  to  lest.  Others,  normalh  re- 
pressed bv  an  effort  of  will,  were  allowed 
io  run  tiee.  What  he  set  dow  n  on  the  can- 
vas was  to  be  faithful  to  his  sensations  with- 
out merely  describing  them.  One  w..v  to 
ac  hieve  that  was  to  abjure  the  picturesque 
and  move  toward  an  even  greater  abstrac- 
tion and  siniphtic  ation. 

Given  die  magical  qualitv  of  the  light, 
the  Mipc -i  te  of  color,  the  strange 

undemonsi  .  ol  the  inhabitants 

and  then  total.  an  wav  of 

mg  the  tune,  the  pii  had  a  way  ol 

<  leeping  bac  k  ill.  \\  to  do  with 

human  beings  whoo  joldfishin 

a  bowl  from  morning  tii  With  the 

gigantic  Riffian,  a  man  mountain  who 
looked  us  i!  he  might  erupt  ,i  an\  mo- 
ment:  Mid  with  Zorah.  the  Mori    ran  girl 


who  came  to  him  m  secret  to  he  painted.' 

far  from  resisting  what  might  mitiallv 
have  been  called  picturesque,  he  took  over 
the  goldfish  bowl  on  hisown  terms,  using  it 
ovei  and  over  as  a  kind  of  aquatic  egg  tim- 
ei  that  ticked  and  locked  in  its  irregular 
wav  from  hour  to  hour.  He  took  the  Riff- 
ian,  brought  him  up  to  the  very  front  of  the 
image,  and  Heated  him  somewhat  as  the 
saints  are  treated  in  the  icons  he  had  seen 
in  Moscow  not  long  before. 

As  tot  Zorah,  he  put  her  on  her  knees  m 
one  of  the  laconic  asymmetrical  spaces  of 
which  he  alone-  had  the  sec  ret.  Around  her 
knees,  hei  costume  formed  the  kind  of 
bell-like  shape  that  he  might  one  day  have 
used  in  sculpture.  To  her  left  was  the  sig- 
nature goldfish  howl.  Io  her  right  were 
hei  discarded  slippers,  epigrammatic  in 
the  brilliance  ol  their  color. 

When  mv  husband  and  I  were  in  the 
Hermitage  with  Pierre  Matisse  in  1'. (8 7.  he 
told  me  ol  the  difficulties  his  father  had 
encountered  in  sec  uring  women  models  in 


Morocco.  Moslem  custom  allowed  onl) 
prostitutes  and  Jewish  women  to  be  seen 
without  a  veil.  Even  after  Matisse  had 
found  Zorah  in  a  brothel  and  persuaded 
her  to  pose  again,  there  were  problems 
And  Madame  Matisse's  otter  to  be  nearby 
at  all  times  caused  a  scandal. 

These  paintings  are.  on  one  lev  el.  exotic 
But  their  exoticism  is  something  that  Ma- 
tisse used  primarily  to  get  it  out  of  the  wav . 
much  as  Jasper  Johns  got  the  patriotic  ele- 
ment m  his  Hags  out  of  the  wav .  while  in  no 
wav  diminishing  it.  In  eac  h  case,  the  paint- 
er's objective  was  to  distinguish  between 
seeing  and  making.  The  thing  seen  was 
truly  seen,  but  the  thing  made  was  made  in 
terms  of  a  new  kind  of  pictorial  order. 
That  is  why  these  Moroccan  paintings  hold 
our  attention  so  strongly.  Thev  have  the 
fascination  of  a  whole  world  seen  afresh 
and  anew,  but  they  also  have  the  power 
that  comes  about  when  a  great  painter 
makes  himself  over  in  his  art — and.  with 
himself  the  potential  ot  painting.  A 
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"I  Wanted  A  Bay  Window 
As  Beautiful  As  The  Bay" 


When  the  view  outside  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  you'll  want  to  make  sure  it's  displayed  in 
the  proper  frame.  Every  Marvin  window  is  painstakingly  crafted  by  hand  and  made  to  order,  regardless 
of  size  or  shape,  to  insure  not  only  long-lasting  beauty  but  long-lasting  performance  as  well.  Even  in  the 
most  challenging  of  climates.  So  for  a  window  that  not  only  exposes  the  view,  but  adds  to  it,  ■  ^  ■ 
write  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763;  or  call  1-800-346-5128  (In  Minnesota,  call 
1-800-552-1167;  in  Canada,  call  1-800-263-6161.)  Or  see  your  local  Marvin  Windows  dealer.  > 

MARVIN  WINDOWS  ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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UES  AND  FLOWERS 

In  two  lavishly  illustrated  volumes,  Barbara  Milo  Ohrbach  reveals  the 

decorating  secrets  that  have  made  her  elegant  New  York  furnishing  shop, 

Cherchez.  a  legendary  success. 

Antiques  at  Home  shows  you  how  to  use  small  antiques  to  give  a  room 

personality  and  style,  where  to  look  for  them,  and  what  to  look  for.  More 

than  300  full-color  photographs  show  close-up  views  of  beautiful  rooms 

and  collections. 

The  Scented  Room  is  a  one-of-a-kind  compendium  of 

ideas  for  scenting  and  decorating  your  home  with  dried 

flowers  and  herbs,  including  tips  for  growing,  gathering 
and  drying  plus  dozens  of  recipes  for  intoxicating  pot- 
pourris, sachets,  scent  pillows  and  more. 
These  volumes  may  be  ordered  individually.  Or.  save 
20%  when  you  order  both  books.  Shipping  is  free. 


CHi    . 
OF  DRIED  FLOVf 


CALL  rOLI    FREE  800-776-1900  tor  credit  care  orders,  or 
r  to:  The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  P.O.  Box  10214. 


of  Antiques  at  Home  at  $25.95.  (7ooo39i 
>f  '  he  Scented  Room  .it  S1795 
i<  )TH  book*  lor  only  S35.00  (a  20  i 
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savings] 

My  check  or  money  ord 


_is  enclosed 
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"I  made  $15,000 

in  the 
first  four  months!'* 

"Your  home-study  course  gave  me  the  self-confidence  and 

know-how  to  start  a  new  career  as  interior  decorator.  I  was 

amazed  at  how  much  I  learned  from  Sheffield  in  such  a 

short  time... and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Immediately 

after  graduation,  I  started  handling  the  interiors  for  a 

number  of  friends.  Before  long,  I  was  also  doing  work  for 

several  local  builders.  Now  I'm  already  getting 

referrals  from  previous  clients.  It's  great!" 

-  Gayle  J.,  Waxahachie,  TX 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


A  fascinating  new  home-study  course 
can  help  you  get  started 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  small  part  of 
your  home— perhaps  creating  a  whole  new  room— 
and  using  your  own  ideas?  Have  you  ever  helped  a 
friend  solve  a  decorating  problem?  You  may  have  the 
makings  of  a  rewarding  career. 

Why  not  profit  from  an  aptitude 
that  comes  naturally? 

Interior  decorating  is  a  field  of  many  attractions.  A 
choice  of  good  positions— full  or  part  time.  Perhaps  a 
business  of  your  own,  where  you  set  the  hours.  Work- 
ing in  a  world  of  fashion— of  beautiful  fabrics,  furni- 
ture and  accessories.  Where  you  meet  interesting 
people,  make  many  friends.  Where  you  are  well  paid 
for  your  talents. 

Sounds  wonderful?  We  at  Sheffield  School  can  help 
make  it  all  come  true  if  you  can  spare  some  brief  time 
at  home  for  enjoyable  training.  No  previous  experi- 
ence or  special  skills  are  needed  to  enroll. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  beautifully  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail.  They  are  accompanied  by  unique  "Listen- 
and-Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  hear  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  guiding  you.  It's  like  having  a 
private  tutor  all  to  yourself. 

That's  only  the  beginning! 

You  are  assigned  real-life  decorating  projects,  based 
on  your  lessons,  which  you  work  out  at  home  and 
return  to  our  school.  Here  a  professional  decorator 
reviews  them  and  then— again  speaking  to  you  on 
tape— offers  you  specific  ideas  and  advice.  No  more 
convenient  and  enjoyable  method  of  learning  has  ever 
been  devised! 

Call  or  send  for  Sheffield's  lavish  free  booklet  which 
describes  our  course  in  full  detail.  There's  no  obliga- 
tion— no  salesman  will  visit. 


'Your  people  were  so  helpful 
and  friendly!" 


f% 


Thanks  to  my 
Sheffield  training 
I'm  now  employed 
as  Associate  Con- 
sultant at  a  local 
decorating  shop."— 
Dawn  W -Lowville  NY 


'This  course  has  taught  me  so 
much!" 


Imagine  how  good  I 
feel  talking  with 
architects  and 
understanding 
everything  they 
say— often  making 
very  good  sugges- 
tions of  my  own." 
Judy  A— Salisbury,  NC 


0  w 


'I've  never  enjoyed  working  as  much!' 


"As  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished your  Course, 
I  was  hired  by  a 
popular  decorating 
store  in  town— and 
after  just  two 
months  I  received  a 
25%  wage  increase!" 
Beverly  K- Avon,  CO 


For  Free  Booklet 
call  Toll-Free 
800-451-SHEFF 
Operator 
#130 

or  mail 
coupon  f, 


p 

Sheffield  Scho< 
of  Interior  Design 

Licensed  by  New  York  State  Dept  of  Education 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG30,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation  the  full-color  booklet  Your  Future  in 
Interior  Decorating,  describing  opportunities  in  decorating  and  how  I  can  get  started. 


Name. 


Address. 
City/ 
State 


□  Under  18,  check  here  tor  special  information. 


.Zip. 


._l 
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Perfectly  Frank 

(Continued from  page  187)  sumptuous  in  its 
finishes  as  a  villa  of  the  last  days  of  Rome. 
The  high  walls  were  covered  in  large 
squares  of  vellum,  suggesting  both  the 
warmth  of  old  bookbindings  and  the  gran- 
deur of  rusticated  stonework  on  a  Pirane- 
sian  scale.  Bronze  doors  with  ivory  details 
proclaimed  a  delight  in  unusual  materials 
that  was  echoed  in  sofas  and  chairs  in 
bleached  leather  and  in  tables  and  screens 
covered  in  shagreen,  vellum,  and  lacquer. 

The  Noailles  were  alreadv  famous  as  pa- 
trons of  avant-garde  literature,  music,  and 
art.  Thev  had  bought  Picassos  and 
Braques  before  Cubism  became  fashion- 
able (Marie-Laure  was  herself  a  painter). 
They  helped  realize  projects  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau,  and  most  of  the  Surrealists  were 
friends  and  proteges.  It  was  Charles  who 
funded  the  making  of  Bunuel's  films  Un 
Chien  audition  and  L'Age  d'or,  masterpieces 
so  shocking  in  their  day  that  Noailles  was 
obliged  to  resign  from  the  Jockey  Club. 
Gradually,  Frank's  original  highly  stylized 
conception  for  the  Noailles'  salon  became 
the  backdrop  for  a  growing  number  of 
Surrealist  and  other  pictures,  including  a 
magisterial  portrait  of  Marie-Laure  by 
Balthus,  which  hung  from  heavy  gilded 
chains.  Years  later  Philippe  Jullian  would 
write  of  how  a  "great  Rubens  shone  on  the 
wall  like  a  Baroque  gem  on  a  Chanel  suit." 

In  his  first  period  as  a  designer  and  dec- 
orator Frank  had  subscribed  to  Mallet- 
Stevens's  dictum  that  "you  can  most 
luxuriously  install  a  room  by  unfurnishing 
it  rather  than  furnishing  it."  Cocteau 
quipped  that  Frank's  rooms  looked  as 
though  thev  had  just  been  burgled.  Partly 
influenced  no  doubt  bv  the  Noailles' essen- 
tially baroque  taste  and  also  as  a  result  of 
the  interest  Frank  shared  with  Emilio  Ter- 
rs in  the  visionary  (or  as  was  thought  at  the 
time.  Surrealist)  projects  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-centur)  architects  Ledoux  and 
Boullee,  Frank's  own  work  became  in- 
creasingl)  theatrical.  Alongside  the  simple 
block  tortus  of  his  earlier  furnishings  he- 
began  to  introduce  more  complicated 
pieces.  Terry,  who  was  always  drawn  to 
history,  designed  foi  the  shop  a  wonderful 
range  of  furniture  in  a  Neoclassical  vein 
and  some,  more  bizarre,  that  hinted  at  bour- 
geois decoration  under  the  Second  Empire. 

In  the  mid  thirties  Frank  came  to  rely 
even  more  on  the  collaboration  of  the  Gia- 
comettis,  who  made  fanciful  lamps  ol 


white  plaster  or  patinated  bronze  in  the 
form  of  arms,  weird  vases,  and  elongated 
human  figures.  Berard's  colorful  painter- 
ly style  also  plaved  a  part  in  liberating 
Frank  from  monochromatic  schemes:  the 
effect  of  their  collaboration  on  a  new  salon 
for  the  house  of  Guerlain  was  pure  drama, 
with  trompe  l'oeil  effects  freely  dashed  on. 

When  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  the  great  devo- 
tee of  shocking  color,  graduated  to  a  grand 
apartment  on  the  boulevard  Saint-Ger- 
main, she  naturally  called  upon  Frank,  as 
the  smartest  decorator  of  the  moment,  to 
create  new  and  sensational  effects  in  the 
overblown  1890s  rooms.  He  stripped  ev- 
rvthing  and  in  some  rooms  placed  nothing 
more  than  a  picture  and  a  piece  of  African 
sculpture.  In  her  study  the  couturiere 
gazed  from  her  desk  at  a  single  Classical 
figure.  In  the  main  room  for  entertaining 
Frank  used  extraordinary  materials  and 
colors:  curtains  of  gleaming  rubberized 
fabric,  brilliant  vellow  chintzes,  and,  on  a 
huge  sofa,  orange  leather.  In  the  dining 
room  everything  was  somber,  with  black 
porcelain  plates — an  ensemble  that  caused 
Chanel.  Schiaparelli  recalled  with  glee,  to 
"shudder  as  if  passing  a  cemetery." 

Despite  the  intensifying  exuberance  of 
Frank's  designs,  his  melancholy  seems  to 
have  become  more  profound.  One  may 
perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  complex 
character  in  the  decoration  of  his  tiny  pri- 
vate  office  at  the  shop.  This  he  never 
changed,  delighting  in  the  nickname  oth- 
ers gave  it:  the  Confessional.  It  had  vertigi- 
nously elongated  paneling  in  a  sort  of 
parodic  Louis  XVI  manner,  with  dark 
moldings  against  blond  wood.  A  Giaco- 
metti  hand  holding  a  lamp  above  a  simple 
desk  and  an  overscaled  child's  school  slate 
were  the  only  other  furnishings — an  old 
photograph  of  this  odd  room  shows  a 
blackboard  memo  for  a  delivery  to  Elsie  de 
Wolfe.  Lady  Mendl.  In  the  winter  of  1939- 
40  Frank,  who  was  Jewish,  saw  other  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  sailed  for  South 
America  and  the  United  States.  There  he 
received  a  welcome  befitting  one  of  the 
foremost  tastemakers  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  despair  overtook 
him,  and  in  1941  he  threw  himself  from  a 
tall  building  in  New  York.  He  wasjust  46. 

In  the  postwar  years  Frank's  reputation 
suffered  the  eclipse  experienced  by  most 
of  the  decorators  of  his  generation.  If  he 
was  remembered  at  all,  it  was  as  a  period 
piece  rather  than  as  a  designer  whose  work 
had  any  contemporary  relevance.  Today, 
however,  his  stature  has  been  greatly  re- 
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valued,  and  his  aesthetic  is  a  touchstone  in 
the  debate  over  the  death  of  Modernism 
and  its  replacement  by  Postmodernism, 
Neo-Modernism,  and  what  we  might  call 
the  New  Ornatnentalism.  Remarkab- 
Iv,  Frank  has  a  lollowing  in  each  of  these 
camps.  French  designers  as  diverse  as 
Jacques  Grange.  Andree  Putman,  Bo- 
netti  and  Garouste,  and  Jean-Michel  Wil- 
motte  acknowledge  his  influence.  His 
admirers  in  the  L'nited  States  inc  hide  Garv 
Hager  of  Parish-Hadley,  Jed  Johnson, 
and  Stephen  Sills,  who  avidly  collects  orig- 


inal piei  es  t>\  Frank  and  his  associates. 

Jean-Michel  Frank  was  without  doubt  a 
genius,  a  man  of  rare  taste  and  sensibil- 
ities, respectful  of  the  past  yet  able  at  the 
same  time  to  be  utterlv  modern.  His  sub- 
tlety in  the  choice  of  unexpected  materials 
and  his  fastidious  detailing  show  that  even 
the  simplest  forms  and  surfaces  can  be 
made  rich  and  exquisite — and  his  gentle 
sense  of  whimsy  coupled  with  an  insistence 
on  coherent  design  could  just  point  the 
way  to  the  splendors  of  a  new  Baroque 
Modernism  for  the  nineties.  A 


Light  Geometry 


(Continued from  page  173)  an  ample  supply 
of  carp  and  algae. 

The  subtler,  more  intriguing  turns  oc- 
cur inside.  At  first  glance  the  interior  looks 
like  more  of  the  same  old  modern  stuff: 
white  walls,  oak  floors,  an  arc  of  thick  glass 
block.  But  gradually  Jimenez's  art  shines 
through.  While  the  old  house  ignored  the 
bayou,  the  new  one  invites  it  inside.  The 
front  door  leads  directly  to  a  sequence  of 
crisp  light-filled  spaces  terminating  in  a 
triangular  bay  window  that  sails  out  into 
the  bayou  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  The  cen- 
terpiece is  the  living  room,  which  is  deli- 
cately subdivided  by  shifts  in  ceiling 
heights  and  by  four  simple  round  columns 
that  outline  a  seating  area  at  one  end.  The 
room  has  windows  on  three  sides  that  cre- 
ate a  constantly  changing  light  show  from 
morning  until  night.  The  same  effect  oc- 
curs in  the  dining  room  where  a  tall  nar- 
row window  rises  up  and  scoops  out  a 
section  of  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
♦•  "Light  is  the  most  essential  architectural 


tool  to  me,"  Jimenez  says,  "the  one  that  of- 
fers the  most  potential  for  exploring  ar- 
chitectural  space.  This  house  is  an 
exploration  of  how  to  bring  light  in.  I 
thought  of  it  as  a  camera  with  different  ap- 
erture settings." 

These  interiors  express  Jimenez's  per- 
sonality as  much  as  his  clients'  tastes.  They 
are  calm,  centered  spaces  without  self-con- 
scious architectural  gestures.  Planes  don't 
collide  angrily;  columns  don't  deliver  lec- 
tures on  Neoclassical  values.  Things  are 
mostly  what  they  appear  to  be.  "Carlos  has 
an  ego,"  say  the  clients,  "but  he  doesn't  let 
it  show  very  often." 

Jimenez  is  currently  building  two  large 
houses  and  remodeling  a  small  condomin- 
ium. Occasionally  he  steps  away  from  the 
drawing  board  to  lecture  at  architecture 
schools.  Mostly  he  sticks  close  to  home, 
practicing  his  craft.  "It  doesn't  make  much 
difference  if  you  are  designing  a  study  or  a 
house  or  an  office  building  so  long  as  you 
remain  true  to  your  ideal  of  architecture," 
he  says.  "It's  not  the  number  of  projects 
that  counts  but  their  integrity."  6 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff Byron 


Enchanted  Cottage 

(Continued  from  page  156)  Brennan  spread 
no  fewer  than  seven  coats  of  paint  on  the 
floors.  And  Philip  McMaster  presided 
over  all  this  activity  with  admirable  calm, 
notwithstanding  his  responsibility  for  ap- 
plying the  Irish  toile  to  the  walls  of  the 
main  bedroom,  whose  odd  angles  and 
curves  represent  picturesque  Regency  ar- 
chitecture at  its  most  fanciful. 

The  redecoration  of  the  cottage  drew  to 
a  close  late  one  summer  evening  with  signs 
of  autumn  all  around.  In  the  woods  of  Ca- 


hir  the  bracken  was  rusting,  the  hedge- 
rows by  the  riverbank  were  bright  with  the 
burgundy-colored  hips  of  the  wild  rose, 
and  blackberries  and  fuchsia  had  succeed- 
ed the  blossoms  of  the  elder  and  honey- 
suckle. A  pair  of  swans  and  their  cygnets 
glided  by  on  the  Suir  with  indolent  grace, 
and  far  off,  the  sun  cast  long  shadows  over 
the  heather-covered  Galtee  Mountains. 
Marquees  were  already  in  place  on  the 
lawn  for  tomorrow's  opening-day  ceremo- 
nies, but  for  a  moment  all  was  quiet  be- 
yond the  veranda's  tree  trunk  columns, 
and  the  cottage  once  again  worked  its  fa- 
miliar spell.  A         Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Interior  Design  1  Year 

Interior  Design  2  Years 

Environmental  Design  2  Years 

Environmental  Design  3  Years 


Certificate  Courses 


Design  and  Decoration 

10  Weeks  Autumn/Spring/Summer 


Short  Courses 


Interior  Design  Drawing 

6  Weeks  August-September 

Elementary  Drawing  2  weeks  September 

Interior  Visual:  Intermediate 

2  Weeks  March-April 

Interior  Visual:  Advanced 

3  Weeks  August-September 

Interior  Decoration  Study  Weeks 

5  Days  June-November 

Decorative  Paint  Finishes  5  Days  September 

Television  Design  5  Days  February 

The  World  of  Colour  5  Days  February 

Business  Management  for  Interior  Designers 

5  Days  April 

Trompe  L'Oeil  4  Days  May 

Picture  Mount  Design  &  Decoration 

2  Days  April 

A  prospectus  is  available  on  request  : 

The  Secretary  The  Inchbald  School  of  Design 

Department  of  Interior  Design  (HG) 

7  Eaton  Gate  London  SW1W  9BA  England 

Telephone:  01-730  5508/6969 

The  Inchbald 
School  of  Design 
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of  prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 

remodeling,  furniture,  home  fashions,  and 

tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 

about  products  and  services,  to  order  brochures. 

or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

AGA  Cookers  800-633-9200 

American  Standard  800-821-7700  X4023 

Andersen  Corporation  800-255-2550 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 
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Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

PPG  Industries.  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 

Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  Furniture  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

Kittinger  800-876-2378 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Thomasville  Furniture  800-225-0265 

\Veslev  Allen  Brass  Beds  800-541-3027 


HOME  FASHIONS 

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Colonial  Williamsburg  800-446-9240 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

DuPonC  "Stainmaster"  Carpet  800-4-DUPONT 

Karastar.  800-234-1120 

Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-6917 

Raintree  Designs  800-422-4400 

Revman  800-237-0658 

i  Fabric  Protector  800-241  -4880 


TABLETOP 

■  800-223-1275 
rysta]  800-635-3669 
any.  Inc.  800-562-1991 
800-351-9842 
ton  800-343-1383 
00-223-1275 


Private  Stock 

(Continued  from  page  160)  Renaissance  to 
American  country  to  English  butcher" s  bench- 
es."" but  Walker  feels  that  they  ""all  kind  of  live 
together  nicely."  After  a  day  of  tweed,  tartan, 
and  "nervous  brown  antique  furniture.  it"s  nice 
to  come  home  to  this  palette . ' " 

A  peek  into  Walker's  cupboards  just  off  his 
kitchen  reveals  a  further  break  with  Lauren  tra- 
dition: he  uses  the  cupboards  as  a  storage  space 
for  underwear.  Although  a  working  kitchen  has 
been  installed.  Walker  never  cooks.  In  his  last 
place  he  kept  sweaters  in  the  oven. 

As  if  the  decoration  of  his  own  apartment 
wasn't  time-consuming  enough.  Walker  was 
also  knee-deep  in  another  job:  renovating  the 
Rhinelander  mansion  on  Madison  Avenue. 
What  is  now  home  to  the  glittering  flagship  of 
the  Lauren  empire  was  a  mess  when  Walker 
first  saw  it:  "Dry v. all.  Acoustical  ceilings.  Li- 
noleum .  It  was  a  dilapidated  old  lady . ' ' 

What  Lauren  wanted  it  to  be  was  "'an  English 
gentleman's  club  that  sells  women's  clothes." 
so  he  lined  up  the  elite  team  of  Walker.  Buffy 
Birrittella.  Jerry  Robertson,  and  architect  Nao- 
mi Leff.  "'We  were  sent  into  the  world,  basical- 


ly, to  buy."  Walker  says.  Three  trips  of  three 
weeks  each  to  England.  Pans,  and  Belgium 
peeled  off  a  good  hunk  of  the  millions  it  cost  to 
open  the  store  in  the  spring  of  1986. 

"Everything  you  see  in  that  store  I  bought." 
says  Walker,  "'every  painting,  every  rug.  every 
chair."  It  was  a  crowning  achievement  for 
someone  whose  training  had  been  a  ty  pical  me- 
ander along  the  specialty  store  path.  After 
studying  advertising  and  set  design.  Walker 
took  a  job  at  Dayton's  in  Minneapolis  where 
Lauren  showed  up  for  that  fateful  fashion  show. 

Dayton's  was  followed  by  stints  at  a  few  oth- 
er stores,  including  five  years  as  creative  direc- 
tor at  Wilkes  Bashford  in  San  Francisco.  Ready 
for  a  change  in  1983.  he  headed  for  Seventh  Av- 
enue and  joined  Lauren.  Last  August  Walker 
became  a  vice  president  at  the  company,  and  to 
celebrate,  he  acquired  a  vintage  car.  Like  many 
items  in  the  Lauren  line.  Walker's  1957  Mer- 
cedes 220S  Cabriolet  is  stylish,  functional,  and. 
above  all.  durable.  Restored  and  running 
"more  smoothly  than  when  it  was  new."  Walk- 
er's car  is  the  envy  of  every  pedestrian  from 
Manhattan  to  Southampton,  where  he  week- 
ends in  the  summer.  Says  Walker.  "I  work  and 
I  go  to  the  sun.  That's  it.  That's  all  I  do."  A 
Editor:  Ruth  Ansel 


Timeless  Charm 


(Continued  from  page  135)  minimalism  was 
letting  up.  and  the  couple  went  decorouslv 
wild.  "He  wanted  evervthing  taped  and 
trimmed  and  bordered,  says  McNamara. 
"I  had  to  sort  of  hold  him  back."' 

Together  thev  created  a  living  house, 
one  that  has  evolved  over  time.  In  1984 
McNamara  added  a  subtlv  designed  two- 
story  wing  for  a  new  master  bedroom  and 
a  familv  room.  The  exterior  was  brushed 
with  a  special  white  paint  that  immediateh 
peeled  to  blend  beautifullv  with  the  an- 
tique brick  of  the  rest  of  the  house  McNa- 
mara stepped  back  a  bit  lor  the  interior  of 
the  bedroom.  "'I  wanted  the  room  to  be 
feminine — full  of  pinks  and  blues."'  sa)  s 
the  wife.  "One  day  I  found  this  Cowtan  & 
Tout  fabric,  and  we  designed  the  room 
around  it."  There  are  botanical  prints. 
family  photographs,  pale  blue  Stafford- 
shire, delicatelv  painted  antique  clock- 
faces,  and  a  set  of  library  steps  that  the 
couple  uses  to  store  their  cherished  design 
magazines.  "It's  for  the  most  recent  ones. 
she  laughs.  "We've  got  boxes  and  boxes." 

While  McNamara  combed  Manhattan's 
finest  antiques  and  fabric  houses  the  cou- 


ple picked  up  this  and  that  in  England,  in 
Connecticut,  and  on  Long  Island.  "I  don't 
think  she  made  any  mistakes  on  her  own." 
says  McNamara.  '"She's  an  incredible 
shopper."  "He  gave  himself  tremendous- 
ly." she  says.  "I  learned  so  much  from  him. 
And  it  was  fun.  It  was  never  work." 

Over  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  McNa- 
mara was  insinuated  into  the  family  unit. 
He  watched  the  kids  grow  up  and  develop 
their  own  tastes:  "Like  all  young  girls,  their 
daughter  asked  for  lavender,  which  still 
makes  me  laugh  because  what  she  reallv 
meant  was  purple,  and  I  had  to  spoon  it 
out  gentlv."  He  attended  their  parties  and 
even  helped  with  a  few — birthday  parties 
for  the  children,  a  surprise  partv  for  the 
husband.  Afterwards,  they  would  all  go 
dancing  in  the  city. 

Lately,  the  decorator's  datebook  is  filled 
with  new  projects,  and  the  couple  is  mov- 
ing on.  They're  still  adding  to  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  house  even  though  the 
kids  have  left  for  school.  ""I  often  wonder 
how  a  project  will  end."  says  McNamara. 
"The  nicest  ones  never  seem  to."  So  he  still 
calls,  though  less  frequently.  "I'll  remem- 
ber to  ring  up  and  say,  'It's  been  months, 
let's  have  dinner.'  "  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 
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Lost  and  Found 


(Text  continued  from  page  I  IS)  a  print  <>l  the 
same  image  with  the  caption  "Tout  passe 
ave<  It'  temps,  sauf  I'amitieV'  Relieved  that 
the  sentiment  was  one  1  subscribed  to,  I 
h  amed  the  toiledejouy  and  began  collect- 
ing early  19th  century  polychrome  pi  ints. 

Going  to  flea  markets  is  the  only  spoil 
that  interests  me,  a  form  of  urban  hunt 
ihai  combines  the  illusion  ot  freedom  with 
the  need  for  stealth.  Flea  markets  also  pro- 
vide fresh  air  and  a  decent  amount  of  exer- 
cise and  demand  a  mental  attitude  that  t an 
otherwise  be  attained  only  in  the  higher 
Stages  ot  Zen:  calm  attention,  a  drilling,  tol- 
erant curiosity,  and  an  openness  to  what- 
evei  crosses  the  mind's  eye  and  the  hand's 
loin  h.  When  an  object  beckons,  a  real  con- 
tact is  made:  the  rush  comes  on,  palpita- 
tions begin,  the  momentum  created  by 
desire  engenders  a  sequence  of  absolutely 
focused  actions — I  see  it,  I  want  it,  it's 
mine.  In  that  sequence,  nothing  else  is  al- 
lowed to  happen;  a  hailstorm,  sirens,  stam- 
pedes, dogfights — none  of  it  touches  me, 
none  of  it  exists.  Once  the  object  is  in  my 
hand,  in  old  newspapers  and  thin  plastic 
bags  (or  blue  diapers  at  the  New  York  flea 
markets),  the  calm  returns  and  I  can  move 
on.  There  is  no  room  for  uncertainty;  the 
mood  is  indifference  or  desire.  The  other 
states — ambivalence,  hesitation,  doubt, 
my  usual  confusions — are  for  every  other 
day  and  hour.  The  hunt  cleanses  the  soul. 

I  never  know  what  I'm  hunting,  and  that 
is  the  charm  of  the  adventure.  Although  a 
flea  market  is  a  place  of  transactions,  of 
commerce,  it  yields  more  ideas  than  tro- 


phies Cold  mornings,  before  the  papers 
have  been  read,  the  coffee  unfinished  on 
the  side  ot  the  sink — in  old  clothes  and  flat 

shoes,  with  a  large  empty  bag.  kc\s,  and 
money,  too  sleeps  to  think,  I  go  out  to  let 
the  leftovers  <>f  othei  people's  lives  think 
foi  me.  One  fogg)  morning  at  the  Marche 
Paul-Bert.  1  came  across  a  linen-covered 
anatomical  model  of  a  woman's  torso, 
open  at  the  stomach  to  reveal  a  linen-cov- 
ered I ei  us.  It  held  my  attention  for  hall  an 
hour,  as  it  I  had  just  discovered  where  ba- 
bies came  from.  Eventually  I  realized  that 
this  was  not  a  pleasant  object  with  which  to 
decor. ite  a  li\  ing  room  and  moved  on. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  inanimate 
objects.  The  lesson  of  flea  markets  is  that 
specific  desire  will  be  disappointed  and 
alert  curiosity  rewarded.  In  this  disparity 
between  expectation  and  reality,  flea  mar- 
kets resemble  film  festivals  and  dinner 
parties,  with  the  saving  grace  that  you  are 
spared  all  small  talk.  The  exchange  is  con- 
fined to  "How  much?"  "Looks  broken  to 
me,"  and  "Can  you  do  any  better?" — which 
is  really  all  that  needs  to  be  said  at  a  film 
festival  or  a  dinner  party. 

In  1971,  when  the  European  avant- 
garde  held  the  second  and  last  of  its  Wet 
Dream  film  festivals  in  Amsterdam,  I  crept 
away  from  the  relentless  reels  of  sex  and 
went  to  refresh  my  soul.  Not  to  the  Rijks- 
museum  to  look  at  Rembrandts,  but  to  the 
Waterlooplein,  a  tarmac  meadow  full  of 
junk.  "How  could  you  do  that?"  asked  one 
of  the  revolutionaries.  "That's  not  what 
we're  here  for."  I  still  have  the  velvets  I 
found  that  day,  and  blissfully  I  have  for- 
gotten the  films.  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  delta  Corte 
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(Continued  from  page  195)  onto  a  portico 
with  a  magnificent  view  across  Lake  Gene- 
va. The  Mavroleons  call  the  oval  rotunda 
the  day  room  and,  since  it  adjoins  the  din- 
ing room,  use  it  mainly  for  drinks  before 
lunch  and  dinner.  Most  of  their  time  is 
.spent  in  the  high-ceilinged  library,  which 
is  dominated  by  a  pair  of  early  nineteenth 
century  English  bookcases  acquired  from 
the  late  Geoffrey  Bennison.  "It  is  a  very 
comfortable,  very  English  room,"  says 
Mrs.  Mavroleon,  "a  room  in  which  to  put 
your  feet  up  with  a  good  book,  have  a 
drink,  or  play  cards.  It  faces  west,  so  the 
windows  catch  the  evening  sun." 


Although  the  Mavroleons  also  spend 
time  in  France  and  Greece,  their  heart  is  in 
La  Gordanne.  The  romantic  history  of  the 
place  and  its  beauty  make  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why.  But  this  is  also  an  easy  house  in 
which  to  feel  at  home,  with  its  perfectly 
proportioned  yet  not  too  grand  living 
rooms  and  a  limited  number  of  guest 
rooms.  "You  have  to  feel  an  enormous  at- 
traction for  an  old  house,"  Mrs.  Mavroleon 
explains.  "Otherwise  you  are  not  prepared 
to  go  through  everything  it  requires.  We 
used  to  live  in  a  lovely  house  near  here 
which  was  decorated  by  Nina  Campbell.  It 
could  not  have  been  prettier.  We  had  no 
need  to  move.  But  Bluey  and  I  wanted  to 
do  something  together.  We  wanted  to  do  a 
house  ourselves,  and  this  is  the  result."  A 


Certificate  Courses 


Garden  &  Landscape  Design  Principles 

10  Weeks  October-  December 
Intermediate  Design  Studies 

10  Weeks  January-March 


Garden  Design  Drawing 

3  Weeks  April/September 

Business  Management  for  Garden  Designers 

2  Weeks  July 

Development  of  a  Landscape  Style: 

The  Jekyll/Lutyens  Partnership 

5  Days  June 

Practical  Gardening  Skills  I : 

Autumn  Planting 

5  Days  September 

Practical  Gardening  Skills  II : 

Spring  Planting 

5  Days  April 

The  Inchbald  School  runs  courses  in  all 
aspects  of  the  history  and  practice  of 

Interior  and  Garden  Design, 

lasting  from  two  days  to  three  years. 

A  prospectus  is  available  on  request: 

The  Secretary,  The  Inchbald  School  of  Design, 

Department  of  Garden  Design  (HG), 

32  Eccleston  Square, 

London  SW1V  1PB  England. 

Telephone:  01-630  9011/2/3 

Facsimile  01-97659 

The  Inchbald 
School  of  Design 
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FORECASTS 

r.jge  114  Dressmaker  sofa  in  gaufre  velvet, 
S5,000,  from  Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings,  for 
stores  call  (800)  447-4700.  Judith  Leiber  capeskin 
handbag  (#9032),  at  Marshall  Field's,  Chicago; 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  I.  Magnin;  Jacobson's; 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Manolo  Blahnik  Norte  mules, 
$550,  at  Posh,  Chicago;  I.  Magnin;  to  order  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC.  Curly  Twine  vermeil 
necklace,  by  Mish  Jewelry,  $880,  at  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC,  Chestnut  Hill,  Costa  Mesa;  Green- 
houseSpa,  Grand  Prairie;  Toby  Lerner,  Philadel- 
phia; Palm-Aire  Spa,  Pompano  Beach;  to  order  at 
Fred  Segal  Hoops,  Santa  Monica.  Candeur  can- 
delabra, by  Attribut  a  la  Frivolite  of  London,  $895, 
at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  to  the  trade  at  Ken 
Hanson,  West  Hollywood.  Couvertde  Feuilles,  51" 
wide,  $294  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House, 
NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania, 
Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  Baroque  Li- 
moges porcelain  plate,  Frl,200  dinner,  from 
Rochas,  Pans  (1)47-23-54-56. 
TIMELESS  CHARM 

Pages  130-35  Window  treatments,  designed  by 
Kevin  McNamara,  from  Decorator's  Workshop, 
NYC  (212)  879-6585.  130-31  French  10-Mesh 
needle  point  rug,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dama,  Hous- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Troy,  Washington,  DC;  Shears  &  Window,  Den- 
ver, Laguna  Niguel;  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix;  De- 
signers Showroom,  Seattle.  Cabbage  Rose  chintz 
on  curtains,  sofas,  armchair,  56"  wide,  $69  yd, 


Leopard  Silk  on  armchairs,  55"  wide,  $135  yd,  Na- 
poleon II  armchairs  (to  order),  $3,900  ea,  to  the 
trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  for  showrooms  call  (212) 
758-0844.  Sofas,  armchair,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Henry  B.  Urban,  NYC  (21 2)  679-351 1 ;  also  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Christopher  Norman,  NYC;  Ains- 
worth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Rozmallin,  Chicago.  132- 
33  Regency  reproduction  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Christopher  Norman  (see  above).  Custom-made 
silk  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Christo- 
pher Norman  (see  above). Portuguese  needle- 
point rug,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above). 
Vermeil  candlesticks,  to  order  at  Tiffany  &  Co., 
NYC.  Lido  lounge  chairs  by  pool,  from  Brown  Jor- 
dan, for  dealers  call  (501 )  523-4546.  134-35  Bal- 
moral Stripe  wallpaper,  Winfield  chintz,  Cole 
Stripe  cotton  inside  canopy  and  on  bedskirt,  to  the 
trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  Atlan- 
ta; Shecter-Martin,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago, 
Troy;  Rozmallin  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas, 
Denver,  Houston;  Bill  Nessen,  Dania;  Kneedler- 
Fauchere,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco;  Croce, 
Philadelphia;  Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Colonial  Batiste  cotton  j#98230)  on  canopy  skirt, 
to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  call 
(212)  980-3888.  Rice  Bed  (#191 5-6),  from  Historic 
Charleston  Reproductions,  $7,751  king,  from  Bak- 
er Furniture,  917  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL 
60654.  Custom-size  Nantucket  Design  carpet,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above).  Love  seat,  club 
chairs,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Henry  B.  Urban, 
NYC  (21 2)  679-351 1 ;  also  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Christopher  Norman  (see  above).  Deauville  Plaid 
cotton  on  valances,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Beechwood,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  D.C.  Antique  bo- 


Furniture  made  in  Maine,  crafted  of  solid  cherry  and  ash.  Contemporary  designs 
based  on  19th  century  American  styles.  For  home  and  office  environments. 

THOS.  MOSER 
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tanical  prints  and  watercolors,  similar  items  at 
Stephanie  Hoppen,  NYC  (21 2)  753-01 75.  Hydran- 
gea cotton,  54"  wide,  S62  yd,  from  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Minneapolis, 
Palm  Beach,  Princeton,  San  Francisco;  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection,  Palo  Alto. 
McGUANE COUNTRY 

Page  141  Yippee-ei-o  cotton  duck,  54"  wide,  $48 
yd,  from  Full  Swing,  Newport  (401 )  849-9494. 
ENCHANTED  COTTAGE 

Page  152  Galtee  Sidewall  wallpaper,  Lily  of  Gal- 
tee  chintz,  by  Sybil  Connolly,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35).  154-55 
Tipperary  wallpaper,  by  Sybil  Connolly,  Tipper- 
ary  border,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above).  156  DublinToile  cotton,  by  Sybil  Connolly, 
to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above). 
PRIVATE  STOCK 

Pages  1 58-59  Canvas  Oyster  cotton,  54"  wide,  S30 
yd,  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  at  Polo/ 
Ralph  Lauren  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35).  Three 
seat  sofa,  to  order  from  George  Sherlock  An- 
tiques, London  (1)  736-3955.  Italian  wool  challis 
(#98094)  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Scala- 
mandre, for  showrooms  call  (212)  980-3888.  Sa- 
voy oak/stone  table,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Dennis  &  Leen,  Los  Angeles;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago; 
Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  &  Window,  La- 
guna Niguel,  San  Francisco.  Hand-painted  1 930s 
globe,  similar  items  at  Lost  City  Arts,  NYC  (212) 
941  -8025.  Steamer  trunk,  similar  items  at  Richard 
Kazarian  Antiques,  Newport  (401)  846-3563. 
19th-century  French  white  glass  vase  on  pedestal, 
similar  items  at  Niall  Smith  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
255-0660.  160  Jacques  Adnet  chairs,  similar  items 
at  David  Gill,  London  (1 )  589-5946. 1930s  photog- 
rapher's studio  lamp,  similar  items  to  the  trade  at 
Ann-Morris  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308.  18th- 
century  Portuguese  bust  of  a  saint,  similar  items  to 
the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
772-2137.  Mannequin,  similar  items  at  Kelter- 
Malce,  NYC  (212)  989-6760.  Neoclassical  reca- 
mier,  similar  items  at  Richard  Kazarian  Antiques, 
Newport  (401)  846-3563.  Silk/linen  robe,  from 
Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren,  similar  items  at  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren,  NYC  (212)  606-2100.  161  Louis  XV-style 
Sevigny  armchairs,  S3, 300  ea,  to  the  trade  at  Luten 
Clarey  Stern,  for  showrooms  call  (21  2)  838-6420. 
Leather  on  armchairs,  available  only  on  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection  Upholstered  Furniture, 
not  available  by  the  yard.  Apple  Rush  Matting,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above  for  pgs  130-31). 
19th-century  French  wooden  sphere  and  stand, 
similar  items  to  the  trade  at  Ann-Morris  Antiques, 
NYC  (21 2)  755-3308. 
LIGHT  GEOMETRY 

Pages  170-71  Villa  Gallia  armchairs,  by  Josef 
Hoffmann,  to  the  trade  at  ICF,  for  showrooms  call 
(914)  365-2500.  Unika  Plush  mohair  with  piping  on 
armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Unika  Vaev,  for  show- 
rooms call  (914)  365-2500.  Table,  one-of-a-kind 
sculptural  furniture,  by  Fletcher  Mackey,  to  order 
from  Ir-rational  Art  &  Design,  Houston  (713)  522- 
4657.  172-73  Custom  forged-steel  candelabras, 
designed  by  Tim  Bailey,  to  order  from  Sculpture 
Forge,  Houston  (713)  868-1810.  Haus  Koller  arm- 
chair, by  Josef  Hoffmann,  to  the  trade  at  ICF  (see 
above).  Unika  Vaev's  Unika  Plush  mohair  with 
piping  on  armchair  (see  above). 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
Poge  176  Kenneth  Turner  Ivy  cotton,  from  Country 
Collection  of  Fabrics,  54"  wide,  S40yd,  at  Pranich- 
Snyder,  Palm  Beach  (407)  655-1 1 92.  Tapered  and 
Candelabra  candles  in  various  scents,  from  $48 
per  box,  at  Kenneth  Turner  Boutiques  at  Macy's, 
NYC,  Arlington;  I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco,  Beverly 
Hills;  also  at  Pranich-Snyder,  Palm  Beach.  179 
Kenneth  Turner  Tapered  candles  (see  above). 
CLASSICAL  ROMANCE 
Pages  190-91  Bowood  chintz,  Wool  Fan  Edging 
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on  pillows  on  banquette,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35).  Serge  Antique 
cotton  twill  on  sofa,  130  cm  wide,  £44  m,  to  the 
trade  at  Claremont,  London  (1)  437-5502.  Striped 
silk  check  taffeta  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  to  order 
at  Bernard  Thorp,  London  (1)  352-1776.  192-93 
Toile  Carreaux  cotton  on  chairs,  1 30  cm  wide,  £42 
m,  to  the  trade  at  Textiles  DMC,  London  (1 )  903- 
3528.  Peking  shantung  silk  for  curtains,  to  order 
from  Eschke,  Stallikonerstrasse  71 ,  8903  Birmens- 
dorf,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  194—95  Cotes  de  Ville- 
franche  hand-printed  wallpaper,  $3,840  for  14 
12'10"xl8W  panels,  to  the  trade  at  Zuber  &  Cie, 
NYC,  Los  Angeles. 
READING  ROOMS 

Page  196  Bernard  Magniant  rug,  2.5x3.5  m, 
$8,000,  to  the  trade  at  Casa  Lopez,  NYC,  Paris  (re- 
tail). 198  Trompe  I'oeil  bookshelf  (#5423),  29"x 
58",  $91 2.50,  from  Chelsea  House-Port  Royal.  Bib- 
liotheque wallpaper  and  Etagere  de  Bibliotheque 
wallpaper  in  front,  to  the  trade  at  Westgate,  for 
showrooms  call  (800)  527-2517.  Bibliotheque 
wallpaper,  by  Richard  Neas,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  1  34-35).  199  Book 
sculpture,  approx  £400,  at  Christophe  Gollut  of 
London,  London  (1 )  370-4101 .  Book  hand-carved 
wood  lamp,  £275,  at  Parsons  Table  Company, 
London  (1)  352-7444.  Lampshade,  $100,  special 
order  from  Judyth  van  Amnnge,  NYC  (212)  736- 
5130.  Bookends,  $180  pr,  at  II  Papiro,  NYC  (212) 
288-9330.  Tole  library  table  (#TM2),  $812.50, 
from  Chelsea  House-Port  Royal.  Sheraton-style 
dictionary  stand  (#C-9A),  $2,580,  to  the  trade  at 
Smith  &  Watson,  for  showrooms  call  (212)  355- 
5615.  Book-shaped  storage  boxes,  $264  ea,  at  II 
Papiro,  NYC  (212)  288-9330.  Ottoman  (tuffet), 
$2,400  COM,  to  the  trade  from  Ronald  Jonas  Inte- 
riors, NYC  (212)  691  -2777.  Gabnelle  Large  Rope, 
Traviata  Tassels,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above  for  pgs  134-35).  Grenoble  cotton,  Book 
wastebasket,  to  the  trade  at  Robert  Allen,  for 
showrooms  call  (212)  759-6660. 
SAMPLES 

Page  200  Aladin  cotton  sham,  $65  pr  king,  from 
Palais  Royal,  for  stores  call  (804)  979-391 1 .  Davis 
velvet  throw  pillow  with  gold  cord/tassels,  $195, 
Aubusson  Floral  cotton  comforter,  $605  full/ 
queen,  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  at 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35). 
Louis  Philippe-style  armoire  (#FR1 50),  $3,690,  at 
Grange  Furniture,  NYC  (212)  737-8080;  for  show- 
rooms to  the  trade,  call  (21 2)  685-9057.  KEY  TO  DI- 
AGRAM 1.  Boudoir  cotton  sham  (#5426),  $75, 
goose  down  pillow,  $42,  from  D.  Porthault,  NYC, 
Palm  Beach.  2.  Monet's  Lilies  cotton/poly  break- 
fast pillow,  from  Claude  Monet  Museum-Giverny 
Collection  for  Martex,  for  stores  call  (212)  382- 
5185.  3.  Millefleurs  cotton/poly  breakfast  pillow, 
from  Claude  Mo- 
net Museum-Gi- 
verny Collection 
for  Martex,  for 
stores  call  (212) 
382-5185.  4.  Al- 
exandra cotton/ 
poly  breakfast 
pillow,  $34.99,  by 
Mario  Buatta,  for 
Revman  Indus- 
tries, for  stores 
call  (800)  237- 
0658.  5.  Newport 
Gardens  cotton 
breakfast  pillow, 
by  Robert  A.  M. 
Stern,  for  Martex, 
for  stores  ca 1 1 
(212)  382-5185. 
6.  Rosa  cotton 
breakfast  pillow, . 
$30,  by  Eileen 


West  for  Stevens,  for  stores  call  (415)  982-2275.  7. 
Madame  Du  Barry  cotton/poly  breakfast  pillow 
from  Martex,  for  stores  call  (21 2)  382-51 85. 8.  Tro- 
pikee  cotton/poly  sheet,  $29  full,  by  Jenny  Kee  for 
Sheridan,  for  nearest  store  or  to  order  call  (800) 
777-9563.  9.  Tropikee  cotton/poly  European 
sham,  $27  ea,  by  Jenny  Kee  for  Sheridan,  for  near- 
est store  or  to  order  call  (800)  777-9563.  10.  Cyan 
Stripe  cotton/poly  sheet,  $17  twin,  from  Warn- 
sutta/Pacific  Home  Products,  for  stores  call  (800) 
344-2142.  11.  Lipstick  cotton/poly  neck  roll,  $18, 
from  Wamsutta/Paafic  Home  Products,  for  stores 
call  (800)  344-2142.  12.  Cyan  cotton/poly  neck 
roll,  $18,  from  Wamsutta/Pacific  Home  Products, 
for  stores  call  (800)  344-21 42. 13.  Faux  gold  tassel 
(#38040),  metallic  cord  (#38003),  to  the  trade  at 
Houles,  Los  Angeles,  NYC;  Grizzel  &  Assocs.,  At- 
lanta; Hensel  &  Assocs.,  Chicago;  Hargett,  Dal- 
las, Houston;  Shears  &  Window,  Denver,  Laguna 
Niguel,  San  Francisco.  14.  Cachemire  cotton  pil- 
lowcase, $32  European  sq,  from  Descamps,  NYC, 
Boston,  Costa  Mesa,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.  15.  Aurora  Swiss 
organdy  cotton  throw  pillow,  $195,  from  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren 
(see  above  for  pgs  134-35)  16.  Laura  cotton  ma- 
dras pillowcase  lined  in  Martha,  $100  standard, 
from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  at  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35).  17.  Marseilles 
cotton  bedspread,  $325  queen,  from  Pierre  Deux, 
for  nearest  store  call  (800)  992-2998,  outside  NY 
state  call  (800)-8-PIERRE.  18.  Slate  Ticking  Stripe 
cotton/poly  pillowcase,  $13.99  pr  standard,  by 
Gear  Country  Classics  for  Springmaid,  for  stores 
call  (800)  537-01 1 5.  19.  Portico  Stripe  cotton/poly 
pillowcase,  $22  pr  standard,  by  Adrienne  Vitta- 
dini,  for  stores  call  (800)  841-3336.  20.  Gardenia 
Evenings  cotton  breakfast  pillow,  $30,  by  Eileen 
West  for  Stevens,  for  stores  call  (415)  982-2275. 
21.  Brittania  cotton/poly  pillowcase,  $22  pr  stan- 
dard, by  Adrienne  Vittadini,  for  stores  call  (800) 
841-3336.  22.  Kenzo  Tartan  cotton  pillowcase, 
$60  pr  standard,  from  Palais  Royal,  for  stores  call 
(804)  979-3911.  23.  Gardenia  Evenings  cotton 
neck  roll,  $30,  by  Eileen  West  for  Stevens,  for 
stores  call  (41  5)  982-2275. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Art  and  Design  History 

1  Year 
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Antiquity,  The  Renaissance  & 
Baroque  Europe 

10  Weeks  October-December 

18th  Century  Europe  &  America 

10  Weeks  January-March 

The  Evolution  of  Modernism 

10  Weeks  April-July  ' 
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Development  of  a  Landscape  Style: 
The  Jekyll/Lutyens  Partnership 

5  Days  June 

European  and  North  American 
Interiors  C1700-1989 

2  Weeks  September 

Introduction  to  Period 

Property  Restoration 

The  Georgian  Townhouse 

5  Days  November 

The  Inchbald  School  runs  courses  in  all 
aspects  of  the  history  and  practice  of 
Interior  and  Garden  Design,  lasting 

from  two  days  to  three  years 

A  prospectus  is  available  on  request: 

The  Secretary,  The  Inchbald  School  of  Design 

Department  of  Art  and  Design  History  (HG) 

32  Eccleston  Square,  London  SW1V  1PB  England 

Telephone:  01-630  9011/2/3 

Facsimile:  01-976  5979 


The  Inchbald  ~ 
School  of  Design 

Photograph  courtesy  of  Derry  Moore 
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accomplished 
and  doesn't  like 
to  talk  about  it 


is 

She  catapulted  to  national  promi- 
young,    brilliant,     nencein  1981  when,  as  an  undergrad- 
uate architecture  student  at  Yale,  she 
heat  out    1,420  other  entrants  in  the 
much-publicized  competition  to  de- 
sign the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Nine  years  later, 
her  controversial  black  granite  V  in- 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■     delibh   etched  not  onl\   into  the 
ground  at  Constitution  Gardens  hut 
into  our  collective  consciousness  as  well,  thirty-year-old  Maya 
hin  lives  and  works  in  relative  anonymity  in  a  roomy  but  rug- 
ged lolt  72  steep  steps  above  one  of  the  seedier  streets  in  lower 
Manhattan.  She  shares  the  space  with  her  boyfriend,  Peter, 
and  their  two  cats.  Ranch  and  Trout,  and  although  the  pro- 
fessional and  domestic  accommodations  might  he  safely  de- 
scribed as  minimal,  she  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  She  is 
pei  teeth  content.  No  one  bothers  hei  on  the  Bowery. 

"I  go  through  stages  where  I  do  a  project  and  I'm  in  the 
public  eye,  and  then  I  duck  out  and  cone  cut  rate  on  my  work." 
offered  the  delicate,  il  only  in  appearance,  daughter  ol  two 
Chinese  academics  by  way  ol  explaining  a  scries  of  appoint- 
ments we  had  made  and  she  had  canceled.  I  had  finally 
caught  Lin  just  as  she  was  attempting  to  step  out  of  the  spot- 
light after  the  November  .">  dedication  of  her  latest  work,  a  civ- 
il rights  memorial  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  commissioned 
h\  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 

"I've  been  incredibly  fortunate  to  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  not  just  one  hut  both  memorials,''  said 
Lin.  "They  are  special.  They  mark  the  beginning  and  closing 
ol  a  decade.''  Since  Lin  was  in  diapers  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
sixties  and  in  elementary  school  at  the  closing.  1  asked  it  she 
telt  comfortable  creating  monuments  to  honor  twoof  that  de- 
cade's most  important  issues.  "1  feel  very  much  a  product  of 
that  time.  My  generation  watched 
it  happen.  It's  true  we  were  moi  e  a 
product  of  the  sixties  than  a  partic- 
ipant, hut  I  think  if  you're  a  partici- 
pant then  it's  not  influencing  you 
as  much  as  you  are  trying  to  influ- 
ence it."  In  other  words,  yes,  she 
did  feel  comfortable. 

In  response  to  the  oft-repeated 

criticism  that  her  work  is  cold.  Lin 

admitted  that  she  favors  simple 

and  abstract  forms.  "I'm  not  into 

exc  ess."  she  noted.  "1  limit  my  lan- 

;i\  But  that  doesn't  mean  I 

(  hare.  II  you  do  something 

:  -  it  necessarily  austere? 

>mel  hing  simple  he  ver\ 

■\  ii  m?"  To  those  u  ho 


sense  a  certain  aloofness  about  the  Vietnam  and  civil  rights 
monuments.  Lin  will  only  otter:  "I  try  not  to  editorialize  on 
history  but  to  document  it.  In  that  respect  I'm  not  political.  I 
would  never  tell  someone  how  or  what  to  think.  That's  not 
what  these  pieces  are  about.  They  present  facts."  In  Washing- 
ton, of  course,  those  tacts  are  the  names  of  the  dead  and  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  in  Montgomery  those  facts  are  events  such 
as  the  Supreme  Court's  \954Broum  v.  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  decision  and  the  1966  murder  of  Samuel 
Youngejr.  for  attempting  to  use  a  whites-only  rest  room. 

Considering  the  significance  ot  the  work  she  completed  in 
her  twenties,  1  was  curious  to  know  how  Lin  planned  to  spend 
her  thirties.  "The  Vietnam  and  civil  rights  pieces  are  special," 
she  said,  "hut  they  are  off  on  their  own.  I've  never  felt  like  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  I'm  going  to  do  to  top  them."  So  Lin  is 
pursuing  her  interests  in  art  and  architecture.  Thanks  to  an 
NEA  grant,  she  continues  to  work  on  her  small-scale  lead  and 
beeswax  sculptures.  And  she  is  currently  at  work  on  her  first 
public  .ut  piece,  commissioned  b\  the  Manhattan  Transit 
Authority's  Arts  for  Transit  office,  which  will  visually  ani- 
mate a  320-foot-long  corridor  in  New  York's  Pennsylvania 
Station  with  a  series  ot  suspended  and  fragmented  arcs.  And 
in  North  Carolina  she  is  collaborating  with  landscape  archi- 
tec  t  Henry  Arnold  on  an  environmental  piece  that  will  serve 
as  a  new  entrancewav  to  the  Charlotte  coliseum.  "They  ex- 
pected a  pedestal  sculpture."  noted  Lin.  who  is  giving  them  a 
whimsical  topiary  installation. 

Her  professors  back  at  Yale  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  Lin  is 
also  at  work  on  her  First  architectural  project,  renovating  an 
1830s  Victorian  house  in  Norwich.  Connecticut.  Meanwhile. 

"I  try  not  to  editorialize  on  history 
but  to  document  if 

she  is  on  schedule  with  the  draw- 
ings she  is  preparing  for  a  new 
guesthouse  addition  to  her  child- 
hood home  in  Athens,  Ohio.  I 
asked  Lin  how  she  liked  architec- 
ture, how  she  felt  about  addressing 
the  domestic  needs  of  clients.  "I 
love  it."  she  said.  "I'm  interested  in 
the  psychology  of  the  client,  in  fig- 
uring out  what's  reallv  needed.  It's 
\er\  satisfying.  But  I  have  to  do  the 
sculpture,  too.  fust  doing  one 
wouldn't  be  the  full  picture  for  me. 
It  will  be  a  tew  years  before  the  ar- 
chitecture comes  out.  before  the 
sculpture  comes  out.  But  I'm  tak- 
ing my  time,  and  I  enjoy  the  time. 
I'mver)  young."    Charles  Gandee 


Mayo  Lin  in  her  lower  Manhattan  loft 
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CHARLESTON  SOPHISTICATION  WITH  OLD  WORLD  TASTE. 
The  Historic  Charleston  Co/lection  by  Baker  captures  the  assured,  gracious 
blending  of  American  and  Continental  styles  borne  from  the  city's  halcyon 
days  as  a  leading  seaport.  As  commissioned  by  the  Historic  Charleston 
Foundation  and  shown  here  in  one  of  the  city's  historic  homes,  each  piece  faithfully  repro- 
duces the  motifs,  inlays  and  line  work  first  accomplished  by  the  city's  noted  cabinetmakers 
and  now  realized  with  meticulous  care  by  Baker's  American  craftsmen. 


This  exclusive  Baker 
collection  of  living, 
dining  and  bedroom 
designs  is  available  through 
many  fine  furniture  and  department 
stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
their  names  and  to  send  $6.00  for  the 
Historic  Charleston  catalogue  to  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  678,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania, 
High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 


FURNITURE 


KNOWING  IS  ALL. 


KNOWING 


THE   FRAGRANCE  FROM 


ESTEE 
LAUDER 


NEW       YORK     •      LON   CX.O  N      •     PARIS 


"250  years 
is  a  long  time  to  keep  a  secret, 
and  I  just  can't  ckut  any  more!' 


Richard  E.  Henkel 
President,  Hickory  White 


kdvucll  c 


Designers,  even  collectors 
know  Hickory  White.  But  more 
than  likely  you  don't. 

You  probably  don't  know  that 
we've  been  making  hand  crafted 
furniture  right  here  in  North 
Carolina  tor  generations.  And  that 
we  create  mam  styles  of  furniture 
to  give  you  design  freedom  in 
your  home. 

1  learned  about  furniture  from 
my  father  and  my  grandfather 
and  I  have  shared  some  of  mv 


knowledge  with  you  in  a  book 
that  we  have  produced.  I'll  also 
send  you  the  names  of  the  fine 
furniture,  department  stores  and 
designer  showrooms  in  your  area 
where  Hickory  White  is  available. 

I  want  you  to  learn  how  to  shop 
for  furniture  and  about  Hickory 
White  so  that  you  can  make 
smarter  furniture  purchases  and 
help  me  get  the  secret  out. 

Hickory  White.  The  Secret  of 
Fine  Furniture. 


HI^ 


HITE 


ie    L-tter  informed.  ( >rdcr  the  furniture  shoppers  Guidebook  today.  Send  S5.00  to:  Dept.  21 1.  PO  Box  1600.  High  Point.  NC  27261 
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Saks  Fifth  Avenue  •  Neiman  Marcus  •  I.  Magnin 
Nordstrom  •  Marshall  Field's  •  Bullock's 


ion  of 
>usson 
e  stitched 
lepoint  and 
antique  Rugs. 
Rug  design  shown: 
lepoint  No.  12818A 
Available  in 
ted  stock  sizes. 

.loom  design  by 
Richard  L.  Ridge 

To  the  trade  only 

EXECUTIVE  OF  I  ICE: 

D&D  Iknlding 

979  Third  Avenue 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel.  212-752-9000 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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ssed  powder  you  cant  see  or  feel., 


Introducing 
POUDRE  MAJEUR 


With  Micro-Bubbles 

Lancome's  revolutionary  micro-bubble  technology  creates 
an  air-light,  oil-free  pressed  powder  for  all  skin  types. 

'  Tests  have  proven  its  unequaled  ability  to  absorb 
oil,  yet  this  exclusive  formula  adjusts  to  every  skin's 
optimum  moisture  level.  So  it's  never  drying. 

•  Talc-free. . . never  a  "powdered  look." 

•  Can  be  wornralone  or  over  makeup. 

Poudre  Majeui^i  feed  Powder  with  Micro-Bubbles., 
the  a^j     touo^to  natural-looking  glamour. 
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Top:  Zoran,  Earrings:  Tina  Chow 


ome  to  Mill  House  of  Woodbury  with  a  decorator, 
and  we'll  give  you  both  our  hest  advice. 


Come  without  a  decorator,  and  you'll  need  our 
advice  all  the  more. 


With  seventeen  showrooms  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  English  and  French  antique 

furniture,  Mill  House  offers  enough  depth  and  diversity  to  satisfy  your  every  desire. 

And  to  make  certain  no  wish  goes  ungranted,  a  member  of  our  sales  staff  will  learn  what 

you're  looking  for,  and  then  guide  you  to  it  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  a  maximum 

of  helpful  courtesy. 


#> 


>2<r 


Mill  House  Antiques 


1964 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  CHOICE 


1990 


Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  ( 20 3 )  263-3446 
We're  closed  Tuesday  bur  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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Castle  in  the  Air  A  family's  Tyrolean  Alps  retreat  is  a  stronghold 
ol  regional  art.  By  Gregor  von  Rezzori  136 

The  House  of  Armani  When  the  designer  decided  to  re-tailor  his 
[>ala//o  in  Milan,  he  turned  to  American  architect  Peter  Marino. 
B)  Charles  Gandee  144 

Piranesi's  Secret  Domain  Hidden  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  the 
garden  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  is  a  jealously  guarded 
preserve.  By  Everett  Fain  154 

Purely  Balthus  Inside  and  out,  the  painter's  castle  near  Viterbo 
(arries  his  art  into  three  dimensions.  By  Giuliano  Brigand  160 

Venice  Rising  Herbert  Muschamp  and  Ettore  Sottsass  tour  the  city 
and  find  rumors  of  its  death  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  168 

Pride  of  the  Pradas  At  home  in  Milan  and  Tuscany,  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  venerable  leather  goods  firm  continues  a  long  family 
tradition.  By  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  170 

In  a  Classical  Mold  A  majestic  temple  and 
museum  enshrine  the  timeless  ideal  of  sculptor 
Antonio  Canova.  By  Arthur  C.  Danto  176 

Different  Thuns  Susanne  and  Matteo  Thun 
mix  two  distinct  sensibilities  in  their  Milan 
penthouse — his  love  of  white  and  her  passion 
for  color.  By  Jan  Burney  182 

The  Merits  of  Merz  A  master  of  raw 
materials  and  unconventional  ideas,  Mario 
Merz  brings  Italy's  Arte  Povera  movement 
into  the  nineties.  By  Paul  Taylor  188 

Private  View  Milan  gallery  owner  Roberta  Etro  carves  out  her 
own  niche  in  the  fashionable  Brera  district.  By  Pilar  Viladas  190 

Escape  to  the  Campagna  Gian  Enzo  Sperone  leaves  the  art  world 
behind  at  his  rustic  compound.  By  Andrew  Solomon  196 

Vidal  in  Ravello   The  writer  contemplates  the  American  scene  from 
a  garden  on  the  Amalfi  coast.  By  Michael  Mewshaw  202 

Maestro  Mongiardino  For  four  decades  Italy's  most  influential 
decorator  has  set  the  standard  for  craftsmanship  and  romantic 
vision  in  the  world's  great  houses.  By  John  Richardson  206 
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The  dynamic 
relationship  between 
subtle  textures  and 
shifting  angles  of  light 
is  at  the  heart  of  a  newly 
blossoming  trend 
in  design. 

Armstrong  is  right 
on  top  of  it  with  our 
Sculptured  Collection 
of  Solarian^  floors, 
whose  delicately  embossed  patterns 
invite  the  beguiling  interplay  of  light 
and  shadow. 

Our  sculpted  surfaces  bring  an 
intriguing  new  dimension  to  flooring. 
The  effect  is  a  moveable  feast  for  the  eyes 

Give  a  room  an  excitingly  different 
feel  with  a  richly  textured  floor  from 
Armstrong. 

For  free  product  information  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  Armstrong  deal 
call  the  toll-free  Armstrong  Consumer  Li: 
1 800  233-3823,  and  ask  for  Dept.  04FHC 
Or  write  to:  Armstrong,  Dept.  04FHG  , 
RQ  Box  3001,  Lancaster,  PA  17604. 

@fmstrong 

so  nice  to  come  home  to" 


individuality  and  confidence. 
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Our  video  shows  you  how  to  pul-it-all-to^cther.  Call  1-800-451-6900.  PETITE  SIZES  ARE  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 
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international  scene  from  an  Italian  point  of  view 
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antiques  gallery  is  heaven  on  earth 
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WHO  LEFT  THE  |EWELRY  IN  THE  BATHROOM? 


Who  but  the  man  who  restored  the  bath  to  its  original  Roman  splendor— Sherle  Wagner! 
Not  as  an  oversight,  but  deliberately.  With  his  customary  skill,  imagination  and  originality  Mr.  Wagner  presents 
semi-precious  stones  for  the  bath,  in  a  setting  of  twenty-four  karat  gold  plate.  Shown  here,  rose  quartz. 
Other  gem  collectors  may  prefer  his  onyx,  malachite,  rock  crystal,  amethyst,  tiger  eye,  jade  or  lapis  lazuli.  For 
illustrated  catalog,  send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


©  Sherle  Wagner  Corp 


SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 


3    E  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA 
I A  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  COLUMBUS.  OH  •  DENVER  •  HARTFORD  CANTON  •  HOUSTON  •  LA  JOLLA  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL  •  PALM  BEACH  • 


Designer  Hans  Hopfer  on  Entracte: 

"Let  your  imagination  wander  around  Entracte's  gentle 

contours...  Let  the  inviting  depth  of  a  corner  unit 

surround  you...  Combine  elements  at  will  to  create 

your  secret  garden." 

Entracte's  back  cushions  are  feather-filled.  Select 

your  fabric  from  our  vast  exclusive  collection.  For  our 

large-format  catalog,  please  send  a  $10  check  to 

Roche-Bobois  (Dept.  ET3).  183  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY  1 001 6.  


ROCHE-BOBOIS.  A  VERY  PERSONAL  SENSE  OF  STYLE. 

PARIS  •  LONDON  •  BRUSSELS  •  GENEVA  •  ATHENS  •  BARCELONA  •  TOKYO 
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Editor  in  Chief 


Bring  the  beauty  of  the 

worldin. 

Don't  lock  out  the  world's  spacious 
beauty  and  openness.  Let  it  come  in 
and  brighten  your  home  naturally  with 
windows  made  with  Sungate*  coated 
low-E  glass  from  PPG.  Just  mail  in  the 
coupon  below  and  PPG  will  send  you  a 
free  brochure  on  how  windows  made 
with  Sungate  coated  glass  can  help  make 
your  home  more  beautiful,  comfortable 
and  energy-efficient.  All  vKlVr 

year  'round.  For  more 
information,  just  call      (£  i  U 

l-NOO-2-GET-PPGfor     CTrisjrATF 
the  dealer  nearest  you.    Pv1\vjAJ.J_i 


Just  by  clipping  this  out. 
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say  it  can x  be 

DOt  tl6(l«  Don't   believe   it. 

Believe  the  facts : 

Pact  one:  Your  skin  is  constantly 

losing  the  essential  fluids  that  help 

keep  it  looking  younger. 

Fact  two:  This  amazingly  similar  fluid 

starts  sinking  in  instantly. 

Believe  the  proof:  The  way  your  skin 

looks  within  moments  of  application: 

Softer.  Smoother.  Younger. 

And  radiant  again. 
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Why  grow  old  gracefully? 
Fight  it  with  Oil  of  Olay. 
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NEW! 

Windows, 

Patio  Doors, 

Skylights, 

-tO  pages  of 

many  styles, 

shapes  and  sizes. 

Also,  Wood  and 

Steel  Entry 

Doors. 


%*, 


Straight 

or  Curved 

Patio  Rooms 

huilt  on  your 

deck,  8  pages. 

Mod-U- Glaze® 

do-it-  yourself 

solarium. 


The 

Complete 

Book  of 

Solariums" 

6-t  color  pages. 

PLUS-Tdea  Book" 

see  the  difference 

we  made  to 

22  real'  homes! 


ORDER  YOURS  TODAY! 

Call  or  write  for  a  FREE  "Guide  to 
Beautiful  Living  Space"  and  the 
complete  set  of  remodeling  catalogs, 
over  1  55  pages  for  only  SI 0.00.  Visa  or 
MasterCard  accepted 

TOLL-FREE  1-800-FOUR  SEASONS 

( 1-800-368-7732) 
FOl  R  SEASONS  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

5005  Veterans  Memorial  Highway,  Dept  It 
Holbrook,NY  1  l~4l 


''  independently  owned  and 
■  'cc3  iranchised  locations  worldwide. 


m  SEASONS 

[^Remodeling  Centers 


>  ROOMS  •  SHADES 
•  SKYLIGHTS 

ig...  Indoors™ 


Prince  Michael  of  Greece,  a  contributing 
editor  of  HG.  shares  the  secrets  of  Ma- 
remma,  a  secluded  region  on  the  coast  of 
Tuscan)  where  he  has  vacationed  for 
many  years.  "I  spend  most  of  the  vear  liv- 
ing and  working  in  New  York  and  Paris. 
It's  a  delight  to  escape  to  this  life-giving 
oasis."  savs  Prince  Michael,  author  of  the 
French  best-sellers  Sultana  and  Le  Palais 
des  larmes.  In  between  writing  books,  he 
interviews  prominent  people,  from  Em- 
press Farah  to  Margaret  Thatcher,  for 
Parade  magazine.  He  is  currently  writing 
a  novel  about  Abdul  Hamid,  the  last 
great  sultan  of  Turkev. 


Beatrice  Monti  della 
Corte  says  she  wanted  to 
offer  a  "glimpse  of  un- 
known sides  of  Italy,"  in 
the  many  articles  she 
produced  for  this  issue. 
An  HG  consulting  edi- 
tor, she  developed  her 
eve  for  the  telling  detail 
directing  her  Galleria 
dell'Ariete  art  gallery  in 
Milan.  She  and  her  hus- 
band. Gregor  von  Rez- 
zori,  divide  their  time 
between  New  York  and 
Italy.  Rezzori,  author 
of  The  Stiows  of  Yester- 
year, ventured  the  Ital- 
ian Alps  to  write  this 
month's  article  on  Gior- 
gio Franchetti's  17th- 
century  estate. 


Ettore  Sottsoss,  the  renowned  founder 
of  the  Memphis  design  group,  also  dis- 
pla\s  a  talent  lor  camera  work.  "I've  been 
interested  in  photograph)  since  I  was 
very  young — for  me  it's  a  way  of  tak- 
ing notes  on  what  1  see."  Sottsass 
studied  thecit)  of  Venice  from  be- 
hind the  lens  of  his  Leica  M6  and 
grew  especialh  fond  of  all  thepi- 
a/./as:  "  Ihe\  have  benches 
where  people  can  sit, 
and  there  is  no 
traffic.  It's  a 
strange  open 
public  living 
room." 


Create  Your  Own  Tabletop  Masterpiece 
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For  the  retailer  in  your  area  and  our  brochure  of  fine  china  and  decorative  accessories 
write  fitz  and  floyd,  inc.    consumer  relations,  dept.  hg4    p.o.  box  815367    dallas,  tx  75381-5367. 


Achieving  a  result 
like  this  can  be  relatively  easy. 

rearing  a  handsome  kitchen  Always  provided  that  you  are        by  someone  who  has  done  the 

can  be  inordinately  simple.  fortunate  enough  to  be  guided         whole  thing  at  least  once  before. 


lake,  for  instance,  the 
apparently  straightforward 
business  of  buying  built-in 
appliances. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem 
quite  logical  to  select  a 
refrigerator  from  one  company, 


a  dishwasher  trom  another,  and 
an  oven  and  acooktop  from  yet 
two  more. 

But  anyone  who  has  suffered 
through  the-  painful  experience 
of  talking  tofour  different  people 
about  such  vital  matters  as 


(UMIXCI  \  (laics  anil  sli  mh.  ,  may 

well  suggest  a  simpler  idea. 
Monogram. 

V  complete  line  of  built-in 
appliances. 

Which  includes  the  onl>  built- 
in  refrigerator  that's  controlled 
electronically.  (It  also  oilers  ice 
and  water  through  the  door.) 

A  new  5-burner  gas  cooktop 
with  an  exceptionally  efficient 
retractable  downdraft  venting 
system. 

A  double  oven  that  possesses 
the  dual  blessings  of  both 
European  good  looks  and 
American  capacity. 

And  10  other  innovative 
appliances. 

But,  attractive  though  these 
products  may  be,  the  primary 
virtue  of  the  Monogram ' Nl  line  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  line. 

Which  means  you  only  have  to 
deal  with  one  company  to  buy  it, 
get  it  delivered,  and  have  it 
serviced. 

A  company  that  goes  just  a 
little  further  when  it  comes  to 
service. 

Who  else  offers  anything  as 
helpful  as  the  GE  Answer 
Center®  service?  (Just  call 
8(  X  )-626-2000  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.) 

Who  else  backs  their  products 
with  such  an  extensive  network 
of  factory  service  professionals? 
No  one  else. 
Only  GE. 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6064" 


"/  occasionally  turn  over 
my  chair  and  wonder  if  the 
person  who  built  and  signed 
it  knows  how  much  their 
handiwork  is  appreciated. 


THOS.  MOSER 

(  ABINE  IMA  KERS 

You're  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms 

415  Cumberland  Avenue.  Dept.  HG1.  Portland,  ME  54101 

207    "4   $791 

10  West  Washington  Square,  Dept   HG1,  Philadelphia.  PA  19106 
215    922-6440 


i  hair.  Appreciated  bv  our  customers  tor  its 
imfon    Detail    White  ash  spindles  lend  flex 
;it  the  fine-grained  cherry. 


Call  or  write  for  i 


0-page,  full-color  Catalog.  $9. 
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Peter  Haldeman,a  new  features  editor  at 
HG,  has  a  long-standing  involvement 
with  the  magazine.  "My  grandmother 
rarely  threw  out  issues."  he  explains. 
"One  day  when  I  was  about  ten  I  was  go- 
ing  through  a  stack  of  them  at  her 
house.  There  were  a  few  cousins 
around,  watching  football  on  TV.  M\ 
grandmother  said  loudly,  *Oh,  Peter,  do 
you  like  to  look  at  interiors?'  I  said,  'No.' 
sheepishly  put  the  magazines  away,  and 
joined  everyone  in  front  of  the  set.  So 
here  I  am.  coming  clean — and  making 
ni\  .  >w  n  contribution  to  the  family  library." 


Andrew  Solomon  \isits  the  Filacciano 
hideaway  of  Gian  Enzo  Sperone,  "a  man 

who  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  American  and  Italian  art  worlds." 
Solomon,  a  contributing  editor  of 
Harpers  is  Queen  and  currently  at  work 
on  a  book  about  Soviet  art,  writes  for  HG 
because  "I  have  always  been  fascinated 
bv  beautiful  things.  The  magazine  is  a 
forum  for  exploring  cultural  interests — 
it's  where  aesthetics  meets  real  life." 
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The    art    of   writing 

MONT° 
BLANC 

For  the  stote  nearest  you,  call  Kohl-NoorRapidograph.Inc  (201)479  4124  In  Canada.  (416)  670  0300 
Exclusive  Monlblanc  Distributor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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815  Madison  Vvenue.  New  \ork  •  436  No.  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills 
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GDRGIO  ARMANI 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  •  436  No.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills 
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ost  Office  Box  2438 
High  Point,  NC  27261  U.S.A. 
Tel.  919/887-8300 
Fax  919/887-8500 
Telex  423289  NATZ  Ul 


Market  Square,  Stand  142 
305  West  High  Street 
High  Point,  NC  27261  U.S.A. 
Tel.  919/884-4234 
Fax  919/884-7319 


9n9F 


celebrate! 

Oil   of   Olay 

for  sensitive  skin. 

The  white , 

hypo-allergenic 

fragrance- 

iree  completely 
compatible 
replenishment  for  your 

sensitive  sk 


i 


m 


Why  grow  old  gracefully7  Fight  it 


lYr 


\NC  Y  COKZTNE 


Furniture  and  Textile- 


1 


\ 


I 


Nancy  Corzine 
H  7 1 ,  Melrose  Wenue 
1   >-  Vngeles,  CA  90069 
i2-4859 


\y 


San  Francisco 


Chicago 


l)ulla> 


l)em 


Laguna  Nigucl 
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It  began  in  the 
nagination  of  Beverly 
I  ills  fragrance  creator, 
red  Hay  man.  It  grew 
ito  a  phenomenon  at 
73  North  Rodeo  Drive. 
There,  some  of  the 
'orld's  most  exciting 
"omen  discovered  273. 
Vealthy.  Elegant.  Wildly 


reductive. 


V3.  Now  celebrated 

ationally  and  at 
Fred  Hayman  Beverly 
Hills,  273  North  Rodeo 
Drive.  Or  call  anytime. 


L 


V 


V 


Once  again,  Fred  Hayman 
x     creates  a  legend. 


i 


2 


■■rj>. 


m 


ucer 


of  fashion"  has 
triumphed  again. 
Yves  St.  Laurent  has 
personally  supervised  a 
selection  of  the  most 
ravishing  images  from 
his  twenty-five  years  as 
the  King  of  Haute 
Couture.  The  result  is 
the  high  fashion  and 
photography  sensation  of 
the  decade:  53  sensuous 
iuotone  and  70 
extravagant  6-color 
reproductions  of  the 
work  of  such  master 
photographers  as  Avedon, 
Horst.  Helmut  Newton, 
Pemi.  David  Seidner, 
Snowdon  and  Hiro. 
limited  on  rich, 
heavy  paper  and 
bound  in  Smyth-sewn 
wards  wrapped  in 
cloth.  Dust-jacketed 
and  protected  in  a  silver 
foil  and  black  slipcase, 
Yves  Si  Laurent: 
linages  of  Design  is 
$100  in  bookstores.  As 
a  Conde  Nast  reader. 
you  may  order  First 
Edition  copies  at  just 
$70.  plus  $5  postage 
and  handling  from  the 
Conde  Nast  Collection 
Dept.  835108, 
P.O.  Box  N>214 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-453-5000. 


Residents  of  NY.  CA.  CO.  GA,  II,  IA,  ICY.  M!.  MA  please 
odd  sales  tax   Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 


Multiply -mirrored  in  an  ortful  photo  by  David  Seidn< 
double  exposure  by  David  Seidner 
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We  not  only  shape  its  parts,  we  shape  its  character. 


Only  after  its  graceful  curves  and  details  have  been  carefully 
carved  does  the  Thomasville  Fisher  Park  collection  begin  to  take 
shape.  Its  fine  pecan  is  painstakingly  hand-rubbed,  enhancing  the 
wood's  rich  highlights.  And  finally,  it's  appointed  with  intricate 
brass  hardware. 

You'll  find  the  same  attention  to  detail  in  Thomasville's 
upholstered  furniture. 

All  of  this  care  creates  a  collection  of  timeless  grace  that  makes 
for  more  than  a  room  filled  with  beautiful  furniture.  It  makes  for 
a  room  filled  with  character. 

To  receive  Thomasville's  Complete  Guide  to  Fine  Furniture  Selection, 
send  a  check  for  $3.00  to:  Thomasville  Furniture,  Dept.  409J, 
Thomasville,  NC  27360.  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Thomasville 
Gallery®  or  Authorized  Retailer,  call  1 800225-0265. 
Ask  for  Dept.  400J. 


Thomasville9 

Beautiful  furniture,  beautifully  made. 


se  it's  your  home 


a 


Shouldn't  your  kitchen 
be  a  Poggenpohl? 


Poggenpohl  knows  you  desire  a  home  that  displays  your  sense  of  achievement  and  superior  taste. 
We  are  committed  to  designing  unique  working  and  living  areas  for  discriminating  individuals. 
Poggenpohl  cabinetry  has  been  manufactured  in  West  Germany  by  skilled  craftsmen  since  1892.  To 
explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  your  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  true  reflection  of  your  lifestyle,  we 
invite  you  to  visit  your  nearest  Poggenpohl  design  studio  or  send  $1 0.00  for  a  complete  brochure. 

Poggenpohl    U.S..  Inc.  5905  Johns  Road,  Tampa,  Florida  33634,  Telephone  (813)882-9292,  Telefax  (813)888-8218 


The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


/hat's  The  Skiniw 
On  Beef? 


WeU,that'sjustit.The 
latest  word  on  fat  is  less. 
Less  at  the  ranch  and  less  in 
the  meat  market.  Which  is 
remarkably  good  news  for  every- 
one who  thought  all  they  had  to 
look  forward  to  was  poached 
blowfish.  So  start  the  charcoal 
or  light  the  broiler.  Because 
now, eating  skinny  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  starve. 


llejorv  ""    ".--•-■ 

MEANWHILE  BACK  AT  THE  MNCH. 
We  haven't  exactly  beet  jattkesagebru  hwhilet) 

the  world  ran  to aerobics class .h  a  rfeeding 

and  closer  trimming  are  making  things  ■' 
okay  atthe  corral. 


OF  CALORIES  AND  CRAVINGS. 


fl 


ct 


.4  lean,  trimmed  3-mmesewingofbeefaveragesjust 
200  calories.  Some  cuts  have  even fewer.  Just  check  out 
the  "SkinniestSix"  below. 


lUg&_jj    uy 


M''iDER.\TI')NINALLTHINGS. 
Beef,  chicken  or  fish,  the  suggested  serving  size  is  3-ounces, 
cooked.  Ran.  just  think  of  a  quarter  pound  of  lean  beef 
per  person.  Then  think  tenyaki.fajitas.  kabobs,  satays. . . . 


fe 


For  a  salad  you  won't  uish  was 
something  else,  toss  in  a  few 
strips  of  tender  sirloin  atong 
with  the  green  stuff.  PS.  It  also 

works  with  leftovers 


' 


^ 


BEEF^ 


Figuresarefor 
bounce 
sen  ings, 
cookeiand 
trimmed  ' 
©1988  Bee) 
Industry 

Beef  Board 


TOPLOIN 


TOPROUND 
rmstotalfat' 


Beef 

Real  Food  For  Real  People 


EYE  OFROl  W  TENDERLOIN 

5. 5  gyns  total. fat  *  7. 9  gms  total  fat  * 

(2. 1  gms  sat.  fat)  (3. 1  gms  sat.  fat) 

155ralories  174calories 


SIRLOIN 

7  A  gms  total  fat % 

(3.6 gms  sat.  fat) 

177  calories 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Amy  Abrams  and  Eric  Berthold 


Livia  Monaco 

takes  brush  to  canvas 
and  spatula  to  wall, 
making  landscapes 
appear  where  none 
existed,  transforming 
ban-  looms  into  realms 
<>t  color,  texture,  and 
light,  A  trompe  I'oeil 
artist  and  mastei  of  main  media. 
Monaco  specializes  in  stucco  lustro,  an 
intricate  process  that  requires  mixing 
lime,  pigment,  and  water,  applying  it 
layer  upon  layer  to  a  clean  sin  lace-. 
and  finishing  it  with  polished  beeswax 
"Very  few  people  know  how  to  employ 
this  technique,  which  gives  walls  the 
luminosity  of  opals.  It  is  a  dying  craft 
and  I  want  to  preserve  it,"  she  explains. 
When  Monaco  is  not  working  on 
commissions  like  the  acrylic   on  canvas 
mural  at  right,  she  pamts  screens  (above) 
in  her  SoHo  studio.  She  also  leaches  at 
Parsons  School  ol   Design,  where  a 
new  generation  ol  would-be  masters  is 
stitching  the  art  of  illusion.  (Livia 
Monaco.  133  Greene  St.,  New  York, 
NY  I  (10 12;  212-473-5657) 
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of  Genius 

i  entci  stage  in 

\  ( laravaggio 

Redis<  ovei  I'd."  .11  the 

Metropolitan  Museum 

ol  Art  (Feb.  9-Apr. 

22).   rhematicall) 

related  works  h\  the 

artist  and  his 

(  ontemporaries  are 

also  iik hided,  ale >ng 

with  antique  musical 

instruments. 


Classic 

Curves 

An  Earl) 

Renaissance 

design  gra<  es  a 

Deruta  majolica 

jug  (right),  $220. 

at  Avventura, 

463  Amsterdam 

Avenue.  NYC; 

(212)  769-2510. 


W 


Mozart  Heads  South 

Charleston's  fourteenth 
annual  Spoleto  Festival 
U.S.A.  (May  25-June  10) 


will  feature  a  production 
of  The  Marriage  oj  Figaro 


(left).  For  information 
call  (803)  722-2764. 


Notes 


Global  Appeal 

Serve  tea  or  coffee  in 
grand  st\  l<_-  from  the 
silver-plated  spherical 
samovar  (left),  $825.  At 
Dean&  DeLuca,  NYC 
(212)431-1691. outside 
NY  (800)  221-7714. 


KjSSKRSNB  ■ 


Well-Dressed  Sofa     The  glory  that  was  Byzantium  is  recaptured 

n  a  new  collection  of  pillows  and  sola  robes  (above)  that  combines 

rich  red  velvet,  gold  embroidery,  antique  metallics,  and  braid 

with  cream)  silks.  From  Vesta  Designs,  call  (203)  629-5740. 
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Perennial  Pucci    Behind  the  red  dooi  ol  the  Pucci  silk  factor)  in 
Florence  weavers  continue  to  make  fabrics  (above)  originall)  designed 
foi  the  Medicis  and  other  noble  patrons.  The  fine  silk,  which  can  cost 
$1,000  a  meter,  is  available  at  Antico  Setificio  Fiorentino,  Via  L. 
Bartolini  I.  50125  Florence;  (55)  213861. 


The  Grand  Tour 

Venetian  Palaces  (above) 
$95,  ilnc-  from  Rizzoli 
nexl  month,  takes 
readers  on  a  tour 
ol  elegant  facades 
and  sumptuous 
palace  interiors  in 
La  Serenissima. 


Two  for  Tea    Old  gold 
decorates  Claudio  La  Violas 
new  collection  of  jade  greeir 
porcelain  tabletop  accessories. 
The  Amadeus  teacup  and  saucer 
(left),  S  I  1 5,  exemplify  traditional 
Italian  design.  At  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  NYC  (212)  753-7300. 


Capital  Idea    Piero  Fornasetti  drew  upon  Classical  architecture 
for  his  chairs  (above),  $1,933  each.  Made  from  molded  lamin- 
ated wood  these  column  capitals  support  people's  backs  instead 
of  pediments.  At  Norton  Blumenthal.  NYC  (212)  752-2535. 


Tile  Talisman 

Fust  Stone  sun  tile  (above), 

$55,  is  a  Sicilian  good  luck 

charm.  From  Vietri,  call 

(S00)  277-5933. 


Sight  Specific 

Adapted  from  an 
engraving  after  a 
painting  by  Canaletto, 
The  (•vand  Canal 
(above),  $475,  is  a 
wallcovering  that  can 
make  any  space  a 
room  with  a  view. 
To  the  trade  at  Louis 
W.  Bowen,  call 
(212)  751-4470. 


Venetian  Hour    Ancient  byways  ol 
the  lagoon  will  be  explored  by  art 
historian  Olivier  Bernier  in  a  lec- 
ture on  medieval  Venice  (Apr    12) 
at  New  York's  Knickerbocker  Club, 
to  benefit  the  Save  Venice  group. 
Limited  seating;  call  (212)  737-3141. 
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EILEEN    WEST 


U   T    I    C  A 


Gardenia  Evenings 

Luxurious  100%  cotton,  200  thread 

unit  sheets  and  accessories  with  coordinating 

100%  cotton  embroidered  towels. 

♦ 

Eileen  West  Hume  Store 

33  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco  94108  415.982.2275 


To  receive  a  cop)  of  our  mailers. 
|ilca-e  -eml  \mir  name  ami  address  to  Dent.  HG40. 
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Bright  Ideas 

Benetton  bursts  into 

the  house  with  linens 

for  the  bed  (right)  and 

accessories  for  the 

bath  that  exhibit  the 

firm's  trademark  flan 

for  color  and  pattern. 

The  Home  Colors 

collection  comes 

Stateside  this  fall. 


Stamp  of  Approval    Contemporary  Italian  furniture  such 
as  Sawaya  and  Moroni's  Diva  chair  and  Bonacina's  Fidia  chair 
and  ottoman  (above  left),  $1,575  and  $2,800  respectively,  is 
the  specialty  i  >1  Pi  istmark.  The  shop  also  carries  such  classics 
as  the  aluminum  Toledo  chair  (above  right)  by  Jorge  Pensi. 
$55(1.  At  333  Bryant  Street.  San  Francisco;  (415)  243-9780 


Perfect  Specimen 

On  the  bloi  k:  the  best 
specimens  from  the 
past  ten  years  of  the 
Annual  Rare  Plant 
Auction  (below)  (Apr. 
27).  at  Longwood 
Gardens,  Kennett 
Square,  Penn. 
Tickets  are  $60.  Call 
(302)  658-1913. 


Notes 


Bella  Basin    Delicate  hand-painted 
Renaissance  motifs  decorate  a  porcelain 
basin  (above),  $1,200,  bv  Christine  Belfor 
Design,  NYC.  The  Classical  Grisaille 
pattern  is  one  of  several  designs  in  her  \  I  PS 
collection.  To  order,  call  (212)  722-5410. 


Tempting  Fruit 

The  apple  and  plum 

jam  jars  (right),  SI  .450 

eac  h,  are  made  oi 

Venetian  glass  w uh 

hand-wrought  sterling 

lids  .md  spoons.  At 

Buccellati,  NYC  (212) 

308-2900.  Outside  NY 

7885 


Pick  of  the  Past    Fine  marquetry  distinguishes  the 
c.1780  commode  (above),  $225,000,  from  dealer 
Frederick  P.  Victoria's  stock  of  exquisite  18th-  and 
19th-century  Italian  and  other  European  furniture 
and  objects.  At  154  Fast  55th  Street.  NYC. 
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Coastal  Attractions 

History  and  highlands  beckon  in  villages  along  the 
Maremma  shoreline.  By  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 


Broadly  speaking,  the  Maremma  region  spans  the 
southern  coast  of  Tuscany — it  has  no  firm  delimita- 
tions. Purists  maintain  that  it  covers  the  area  between 
Pisa  and  Tarquinia,  the  entire  former  territory  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, hut  1  prefer  to  locate  the  Maremma  in  its  heartland, 
which  lies  between  the  large  modernized  townships  of  Cecina 
and  Follonica.  Tourist  and  gastronomic  guides  remain  curi- 
ously silent  on  the  subject  of  this  out-of-the-way  region,  which 
is  .1  stroke  of  great  good  fortune:  few  travelers  stop  here  on 
their  way  up  or  down  the  dreaded  Via  Amelia,  the  ancient 
Roman  road  that  crosses  the  Maremma  from  north  to  south. 
With  its  convoys  of  impassable  trucks,  shoals  of  cars  that 
shark  around  them  nonetheless,  and  other  Italian  motorists 
crawling  along  like  snails,  the  Via  Amelia  has  become  one  of 
Italy's  worst  nightmares.  When,  in  a  lew  years  time,  this  deaf- 
ening thoroughfare  is  replaced  by  an  autostrada,  those  who 
travel  along  it  will  no  doubt  be  even  less  tempted  to  pause  and 
ienetrate  the  sec  rets  ol  the  adjacent  Maremma. 

In  antiquity  the  Etruscans  occupied  the  region,  leaving 

lombs,  many  painted  with  frescoes,  all  over  the  countryside. 

me  belong  to  celebrated  necropolises  like  those  c\c  avated 


A  centuries-old 

house  outside  the 

village  of  Bibbona, 

top.  Above:  The 

walls  of  the  fortress 

in  Massa  Marittima. 

Above  left:  In  a 

fresco,  wild  game 

dominates  the  local 

fore.  Left:  The  street 

life  of  Bibbona. 
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All  of  the  Maremma  villages  are 
alike — and  no  two  are  the  same 


not  I. u  from  Populonia,  a  forti- 
fied village  on  a  i  lii  f  overlooking 
the  sea;  others  arc  hidden  in  the 
distant  fields  and  woods  where 
ilu  \  remain  inviolate. 

rhroughout  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Maremma  region  belonged 
to  .1  single  family,  the  conti  della 
Gherardesca,  whose  principal  oc- 
<  upation  was  the  defense  of  the 
coastline  against  Saracen  raiders.  According  to  Dante,  the 
must  t  elebrated  ol  these  counts,  Ugolino,  was  captured  by  his 
enemies  and  kit  to  die  of  hunger  in  .1  dungeon  where  he  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  his  own  sons — an  exploit  thai  inspired  not 
onl)  a  long  passage  in  the  Divine  Comedy  but  also  a  large  nuin- 
bei  ol  nineteenths  entury  paintings  and  si  ulptures. 

During  the  Renaissani e  a  Gherardesca  aunt,  out  of  malice 
toward  Ihi  nephews,  sold  her  land  to  the  Sen  istoi  i,  a  Floren- 
tine banking  family,  who  constructed  a  magnificent  villa  that 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  German  troops  dining  World 
Wat   II.    1  he  castles  that  survive  were  all  built  bv  the  Gher- 
,11  dc  sc  as.  These  former  strongholds  are  Castagneto,  the  fam- 
il\  scat,  a  fortress  with  .111  interior  pleasingly  adapted  during 
the  nineteenth  c  entury;  Segalari,  a  \eo-(  .othic  pile  w  hose  1  u- 
ms  rise  above  abundant  vegetation;  .mil  Bolgheri,  which 
is  the  wot  Id's  loveliest  1  \  press  avenue,  .1  three-mile  tun- 
!  1 1  res  that  has  been  celebrated  by  many  .1  poet. 
I  he  noble  landownei  srarel)  set  foot  in  the  Maremma  unul 
entury.  The  name  of  the  region  comes  from  the  pestifei 
nps  that  once  straddled  it ->  lowei  reaches,  balefull) 


generating  malaria  and  other  dank  dis- 
eases; the  Medicis  of  Florence  banished 
their  opponents  here,  and  for  several 
hundred  years  the  Maremma  was  left  at 
the  mercv  of  banditi.  Today  descen- 
dants of  the  bandits,  most  of  whom  are 
Sardinians,  live  in  the  impenetrable 
backcountrv,  the  marshes  are  fruit  or- 
chards, and  the  titled  owners  have  re- 
turned. (The  supermarket  cashier  in 
the  village  of  Donoratico  keeps  a  copy 
of  the  Italian  who's  who  of  nobilitv 
w  ithin  reach  in  order  to  tell  her  princi- 
pal clients  apart.) 

The  Gherardescas  occupy  villas  admi- 
r.iblv  designed  in  the  1920s  along  the 
flat,  slightlv  monotonous 
beaches  of  the  Tuscan 
V  coast — where  one  can 
contemplate  the  is- 
land of  Elba  and,  on 
clear  days,  the  distant 
Corsican    mountains — 
and  farther  back  among 
the  dunes,  with  their  thick  covering  of 


A  castle  in  Bolgheri, 
top,  where  time 
stands  still  and  a 
cypress  avenue 
stretches  for  miles, 
above  right.  Above: 
The  shores  of 
Populonia. 


huge  pines  and  scented  shrubs.  When, 
111  the  1950s,  the  habitual  calm  of  the 
Maremma  was  threatened  by  develop- 
ment, members  of  the  noble  clan  had 
tin  wisdom  to  transform  their  proper- 
ties into  preserves  for  the  local  fauna 
and  flora,  thereby  avoiding  the  leprosy 
of  motels,  advertising  billboards,  and 
1  .imping  sites. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  no 
thoroughfare  was  authorized  to  cut 
through  the  woodlands.  The  forests  be- 
gin exactl)  .it  the  junction  of  flat  farm- 
land and  hills:  a  wide  expanse  of  tree- 
mantled  wilderness  populated  by  wild 
boar  and  other  woodland  creatures. 
The  sole  indication  that  they  were  ever 
otherwise  occupied  is  the  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  seventeenth-century  farm- 
house deep  in  the  undergrowth. 
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for  tired  skin. 

Your  skin  has  had  a  long,  hard  day 

Emollient-lTlCn  Night  of  Olay 

melts  away  the  tensions 

of  the  day  as  you  rest. 

8  uninterrupted  hours  of  treatment 

boosts  depleted  moisture  levels. 

Improves  resiliency. 

Easing  dry  lines. 

Skin  feels  f  inner  after 

a  night  of  Rest  &  Relaxation. 
And,  oh,  the  little  lift  you  get 
from  looking  younger  in  the  a.m. 

Why  grow  old  gracefully? 
Fight  it  with 
Night  of  Olay. 
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ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  DAMA 

HI( iH  POINT  •  LACUNA  NIGIEL  •  LOS  ANGELES 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELTHLA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


FABRICS  AND  WALLPAPERS 


Through  Interior  Designer- 


How  to  find  the  best  interior 
designer  for  your  needs... 

"(Charlotte  Peters)  brings  together  designer  and  client  on  the 
basis  of  compatible  personalities  and  tastes;  to  match 
demonstrated  skills  with  specific  requirements." 
-  Interior  Design  Magazine 

We  make  decorating  simple. 

You  tell  us  your  preferences,  your  priorities,  your  budget,  the  vision 
of  the  environment  you  want. 

We  introduce  you  to  compatible  designers  and  architects, 
professionals  across  the  nation  that  have  the  expertise  and  the 
artistic  skill  to  make  your  vision  a  reality. 

Charlotte  Peters  Inc.  for  residential  and  commercial  interior 
design. 

charlotte  peters f 

Interior  Designer  Referrals 

645  Madison  Avenue,  NY  10022 

212-688-9580 


213-274-6775  —CALIFORNIA 


914-472-1585  —Westchester 
201  -568-6363  —  New  Jersey 


516-773-4769  —  Long  Island 

Residences  •  Offices  •  Lobbies  •  Restaurants 


•  TRAVEL 

Dozens  of  narrow  byways  lead  off  the 
Via  Aurelia  to  wind  around  orchards 
and  the  adjacent  wooded  slopes.  Thev 
will  bring  you  to  villages  that  have  re- 
mained unaltered  for  centuries:  Casale 
Marittimo.  Bibbona.  Sassetta.  Suvereto. 
and  Campiglia  Marittima.  All  these 
places  are  alike — and  no  two  of  them  are 
the  same.  From  a  distance  their  old  tiled 
roofs  seem  to  be  stacked  on  top  of  one 
another,  in  a  kind  of  pvramid  culminat- 
ing in  the  bell  tower  of  a  church  or  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortress.  Apart  from  the 
charm  of  their  steep,  sometimes  vaulted 
alleys  and  irregular  piazzas,  each  of 
these  villages  has  special  features  to  of- 
fer the  determined  visitor. 

The  ancient  and  little-known  citv  of 
Massa  Marittima  possesses  a  Roman- 
esque cathedral  and  the  delicate  cloister 
of  Saint  Augustine,  tucked  modestlv  be- 
hind massive  fortress  walls.  Other  towns 
conceal  Gothic  palaces,  civic  buildings 
sprouting  arms  and  escutcheons.  Etrus- 
can tombs,  and  altarpieces  of  wonderful 
beautv  in  modest  chapels. 

Visiting  these  villages  is  like  embark- 
ing on  a  treasure  hunt  for  which  one 
needs  both  luck  and  the  iron  will  to  com- 
pel the  opening  of  locked  doors  and 
sanctuaries.  Most  guides  imply  that 
there  is  not  a  single  hotel  or  restaurant 
in  the  entire  Maremma  region.  Don't  be- 
lieve it.  Everv  village,  every  forgotten 
hamlet  has  its  own  small  hotel,  usually 
old  and  always  delightful.  You  can  ob- 
tain directions  to  an  albergo  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  local  trattoria,  which 
even  in  the  deepest  countryside  is  not 
difficult  to  find. 

Naturally  enough,  the  cooking  of  the 
region  is  dominated  bv  the  local  wild 
game,  w  ith  dozens  of  different  recipes 
for  w  ild  boar  and  rabbit,  such  as  pappar- 
delle  alia  lepre.  a  delicate  pasta  in  a  to- 
mato and  red  wine  sauce  filled  with 
garden  vegetables  and  chunks  of  hare. 
Fortunately — for  these  delicious  dishes 
are  nothing  if  not  heavv  on  the  stom- 
ach— the  Maremma  wines  are  young, 
refreshing,  and  stimulating. 

(.o  instantly — but  say  nothing  about  it 
to  am  one.  The  Maremma  is  a  secret  that 
must  be  preserved,  fresh  and  pure,  for 
generations  to  come.  A 
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Funny,  It  Doesn't  Look  Like  A  Thermostat. 


You're  looking  at  an  Andersen9 
High-Performance  window.  It  detects 
radiant  heat  and  restricts  its  flow 
through  the  glass  while  it  lets  the  sun's 
natural  light  into  your  home. 

It  also  saves  you  money,  because 
it's  33%  more  energy  efficient  during 
the  heating  months  than  an  ordinary 
double-pane  window.  And  13%  better 
in  even  the  hottest  of  summers. 

For  homes  with  intense  sun 


exposure,  we  offer  Andersert  High- 
Perfomumce  Sun  windows  that  reduce 
the  sun's  heat  over  two  times  better 
than  ordinary  single-pane  windows.  So 
no  matter  where  you  live,you  can  stay 
comfortable  when  the  weather  isn't. 

To  learn  more,  see  your  Anderserf 
window  dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow 
Pages,  call  1-800-426-4261,  or  use  the 
coupon.  Arid  speitd  less  time  adjusting 
your  other  thermostat. 


Come  home  to  quality. 
Come  home  to  Andersen? 


Send  me  free  literature. 

I  pLin  to  I I  build  I I  remodel  I I  replace 


Add,, 


City  Suae  Zip/Phone 

Mail  to  Andersen  Corp.,  Box  12,  Bayport,  MN  55003 

003-0490 


Courtly  Souvenirs 

Under  royal  patronage,  Neapolitan 
porcelain  captured  the  flavor  of 
everyday  life.  By  Olivier  Bernier 


To  appeal  to  the 

tourists  who  flocked 

to  southern  Italy  in  the 

18th  century,  the 

cup  and  saucer,  above, 

still  in  their  original 

box,  ore  decorated 

with  scenes  of  the  Bay 

of  Naples  and  Vesuvius 

erupting.  Below:  The 

coffeepot,  c.  1790, 

has  a  Roman  satyr's 

head  as  spout. 


When  porcelain  making  was  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  technolo- 
gy and  the  secrets  of  its  man- 
ufacture were  as  zealously  guarded  as 
(hose  of  the  state  itself,  it  behooved  a 
good  king  to  see  that  li is  country  pro- 
duced its  own  version  of  this  fragile 
commodity.  An  added  incentive,  ol 
course,  was  that  the  royal  apartments 
could  then  be  graced  by  some  oi  the 
most  enchanting  and  coveted  objects 
ever  made. 

The  t iist  European  porcelain  manu- 
facture was  set  up  at  Meissen  in  Saxon) 
in  1710.  and  other  countries  soon  fol- 
lowed. That  early  on  distant  exotic  Na- 
ples rivaled  the  likes  ol  Vienna,  Sevres, 
and  even  Meissen  might  seem  a  little 
surprising.  But  in  fact,  the  porcelain  ol 
Capodimonte — substituting  charm  and 
vividness  foi  sophistication — is  among 
die  most  appealing  ever  produced. 

Much  of  the  credit  lor  this  achieve- 
ment goes  to  Charles  111.  king  ol  the 
fwo  Sicilies.  A  clever  if  startlingrh  ugh 


monarch,  Charles  ruled  his  inherited  domain  in  the  most 
enlightened  fashion.  And  it  was  he  who  decided  to  create  a 
porcelain  manufacture,  thus  promoting  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  while  raising  the  reputation  of  his  kingdom.  In  this 
endeavor  the  king  was  urged  on  by  his  wife.  Queen  Maria 
Amalia.  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Saxonv.  Having  brought 
Meissen  porcelain  as  part  of  her  dowry,  this  ambitious, 
notoriously  mean-tempered  woman  felt  it  was  time  for  her 
new  country  to  rival  the  old.  And  so  in  1741  in  a  forested 
area  just  outside  Naples  known  as  Capodimonte  a  factory 
was  built  expresslv  for  the  production  of  porcelain. 

From  the  beginning  a 
strict  division  of  labor  pre- 
vailed :  each  specialist 
knew  just  what  his  job 
was — whether  the  prepa- 
ration ot  new  models  or 
their  actual  manufacture. 
No  one  could  guess  at  all 
this  disciplined  work. 
however,  b\  looking  at  the 
results.  Frivolitv  is  the 
keynote  when  it  comes  to 
this  first  phase  oi  Capodi- 
monte. best  exemplified 
by  Queen  Maria  Amalia's 
salottino  in  the  Capodi- 
monte palace,  now  open 
as  a  museum.  Here  every 
wall  of  a  not  so  small  bou- 
doir is  encrusted  with  porcelain.  Festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers 
link  musical  trophies,  animals,  and  large  plaques  depicting 
scenes  of  life  in  China.  There  are  baskets  of  fruit,  life-size  par- 
rots, ribbons,  dragons,  and  bearded  sages,  all  reflected  in 
large  inset  minors  so  th.it  the  room  appears  to  be  the  center 
ol  an  endless  Rococo  fantas) . 

The  ver\  exuberance  of  the  salottino  is  typically  Neapoli- 
tan, and  e\  en  if  the  details  are  not  as  refined  as  those  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  it  hardly  matters:  spontaneity  and  charm  are 
equally  commanding.  1  he  same  is  true  of  a  great  number  of 
small  boldly  colored  figurines.  Some  represent  standard  sub- 
jects, such  as  cupids  and  commedia  delfarte  characters,  but 
the  most  appealing  are  those  that 
c  apt  nrc  life  m  Naples  of  the  1  740s 
and '50s.  1  here  are  street  vendors 
hawking  everything  from  fish  to 
picture  frames,  eager  lovers,  aris- 
tocratic couples,  even  a  risque 
sc  cue  or  two. 

Profiles  of  the  Capodimonte  factory's 

second  royal  patron,  Ferdinand  IV, 

and  his  family  surround  the  gilded  cup 

and  saucer,  above.  Right:  A  comical 

figural  group,  c.  1750,  featuring  o 

leering  professor  and  his  student. 
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"ATLANTIDE  COLD"  AT  PAV1LLON  CHRISTORE  IN:  NEW  YORK,  680  MAO/SON  AVENUE  AT  62ND  STREET  (2\2)  308-9390  •  CHICAGO,  900  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  (312)  664-9700 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  9515  BRIGHTON  WAY  AT  RODEO  DRIVE  (213)  858-8058  •  DALLAS  AT  LORETTA  BLUM,  4268  OAK  LAWN  AVENUE  (214)  520-3580  •  MONTREAL,  AT  OGILVY 


Everything  on  board  our  sleek  new         See  your  travel  agent  or  send  for  a  brochure 

on  Windstar  vacations  in  Tahiti,  the 


440-foot  sail  oruise  ships  is  extra- 
|JM|  M  |j  C  T  A  Q "  ordinary.  There  are  marvelous  teak 
S  *  i  I  t  I  II  I  S  I  S  decks  and  skylit  spaces.  74  luxurious 
cabins,  each  facing  the  sea.  An  ambience  that's  refined, 
a  schedule  that's  unstructured.  And  2  offbeat  Caribbean 
itineraries  of  7  days  from  Barbados  or  Antigua. 


Caribbean.  Mediterranean,  and  Alaska. 
Windstar  Sail  Cruises,  RO.  Box  34374, 
Seattle.  WA  98124-1374  COMHCO* 


8  3°  I  n  St.  B  a  rt  s. 
1  8  0°  From  Ordinary. 


•  ANTIQUES 

Naturally  all  this  was  expensive,  and 
Capodimonte,  its  popularity  notwith- 
standing, never  broke  even  under 
Charles  III,  but  that  never  bothered 
him.  In  1759,  when  Charles  inherited 
the  throne  of  Spain,  he  passed  on  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  his  eight-year-old  son, 
Ferdinand  IV,  and  closed  Capodi- 
monte, not  wanting  his  heir  to  share  in 
its  glories.  The  factory  wasn't  reopened 
until  1771,  when  Ferdinand,  in  a  rare 
show  of  tact,  gave  it  a  new  name — the 
Reale  Fabbrica  Ferdinandea — and  larger 
premises  in  Naples  itself. 

Bv  then  the  court  had  lofty  ambitions: 
Ferdinand's  wife,  Queen  Maria  Carolina, 
like  her  sister  Marie  Antoinette,  placed 
prestige  and  showy  luxurv  at  the  top  of 
her  agenda.  And  Ferdinand,  who  was  in- 
terested in  nothing  but  hunting  and  sex, 
was  always  willing  to  be  presented  as  an 
enlightened  ruler.  A  porcelain  manufac- 
ture fit  admirably  into  both  of  these 
schemes.  Timed  perfectly  to  a  boom  in 
tourism,  the  new  porcelain  became  the  fa- 
vored souvenir  of  well-to-do  travelers 
who  flocked  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  after 
making  obligatory  stops  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  Plates,  platters,  and  entire 
dinner  services  embellished  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  dramatic  local  landscapes  and 
colorfully  dressed  people  served  as  trea- 
sured mementos  for  these  visitors. 

In  all  its  frivolous  spontaneity,  Capodi- 
monte was  a  perfect  incarnation  of  the 
ancien  regime.  It  barely  survived  a 
revolution  in  1 799;  then  in  1 806  the  rein- 
stated Ferdinand  decided  production  was 
too  expensive  and  nonessential.  The 
manufacture  was  sold  to  a  private  compa- 
ny and  the  great  era  of  Capodimonte  end- 
ed. Still,  today,  surviving  pieces  provide 
glimpses  of  a  gloriously  beautiful  period 
in  Neapolitan  history.  The  bay  appears  as 
it  did  before  it  was  lined  with  cheap  high 
rises.  Volcanoes  erupt,  peasants  dance, 
and  the  middle  class,  amusingly  depicted 
in  a  series  of  figurines,  shows  us  just  how 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 

For  more  information  on  the  history  of  Capodi- 
monte porcelain  see  Le  porcellane  dei  Bor- 
boni  di  Napoli  (Naples:  Guida,  1986)  by 
Angela  Carola-Perrotti,  who  ivas  a  consulting 
editor  on  this  story. 
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Ol  the  millions  who 
visit  Italy  each  year, 
some  thousands  will 
ret ui  n  there  "to  live":  to 
spend  a  season  or  a  year  or 
two.  Ol  these,  a  leu  will  re- 
mam  all  their  lives.  II  they  are 
painters,  writers,  or  musi- 
cians, they  will  carry  on  their 
trade  in  an  ambiance  that  still 
esteems  the  individual  effort 
ol  art.  It  they  ate  scholars, 
they  must  take  their  chances 
in  the  gladiatorial  arena  ol 
Italian  erudition.  Others  may 
develop  a  career  or,  more  usu- 
ally, eke  out  a  living  with  expa- 
triate odd  jobs.  And  there  are 
some  who  can  afford  idleness 
in  that  peninsula  where  the 
cult  ol  leisure  nourishes  vet 
and  where  variety  and  plea- 
sure can  fill  up  many,  though 
not  all,  days.  No  longer  visi- 
tors, never  to  be  natives,  these 
people  have  arrived  with- 
out the  grim  compulsions 
ol  migrants  or  refugees, 
and  they  move  lot  the  most 
part  easily  through  the  Ital- 
ian dance,  with  excursions  to 
their  homeland.  For  .1  mea- 
sure ol  affluence  takes,  these 
days,  the  edge  oft  finality's 
blade,  and  mobility  suggests 
—delusively  —  that  every 
journey  is  potentially  a  round-trip. 
Those  ol  us  who,  when  voting,  chose 
"to  live"  in  the  Italy  of  the  postwar  dec- 
ade tell  we  were  doing  just  that:  living 
more  completely  among  the  scenes  and 
sentiments  ol  a  humanism  the  new 
world  could  not  provide.  The  Italian  ad- 
mixture of  immediacy  and  continuity, 
ol  the  long  perspective  and  the  intensely 
personal,  was  then  reasserting  itself  af- 
tei  years  ol  eclipse.  It  was  a  tune  not  of 
affluence  but  of  hope,  and  Italy  again 
offered  to  travelers  her  antique  genius 
iman  relations — a  tact,  an  expan- 
never  without  form.  One  was 
1  ■.  in  beauty  that  owed  as  mm  h 


Italian  Hours 

A  footloose  novelist  finds  home 

in  southern  Italy 

By  Shirley  Hazzard 


to  centuried  endurance  as  to  the  lumi- 
nosity ol  art  and  w  hie  li  seemed,  then,  to 
create  an  equilibrium  .is  lasting  as  na- 
ture's. Like  the  historian  Jakob  Burck- 


not  help  it — for  me  they  retain 

a  momentous  freshness."  And 
so.  for  most  of  us,  it  was  and  is. 
1  was  fortunate  when  I  first 
lived  in  Italy  in  being  obliged 
to  work  for  a  year  in  Naples,  a 
city  that  in  its  postwar  derelic- 
tion had  been  virtually  erased 
from  the  modern  travel  itiner- 
ary as  arcane  and  insalubrious 
(and  which  for  the  same  rea- 
sons remains  little  touched  bv 
tourism  todav — the  last  great 
Italian  citv  whose  monuments 
retain  their  animate,  authen- 
tic context).  In  an  old  seaside 
house,  Pompeian  red,  I  had 
high  humid  rooms  and  a  view 
that  swept  the  bav — citv  and 
volcano,  the  long  Sorrentine 
cape,  and  the  island  of  Capri, 
which  floated  far  or  near  ac- 
cording to  the  light.  No  expa- 
t  r  i  a  t  e  English-speaking 
network  existed  to  modify  my 
ardor  or  palliate  hard  lessons. 
Then  in  my  early  twenties,  I 
had  lived  around  the  world 
but  had  never  previously  seen 
Italy,  never  been  there  as  a 
footloose  tourist,  and  thus 
had  no  adjustment  to  make. 
To  visit  a  beautiful  country  on 
holidav  is  a  freedom,  a  sus- 
pension. To  reside  there  is  a 
commitment  for  which  one 
must  not  only  forfeit  much  of  the  indul- 
gence that  Italv  extends  to  visitors  but 
subdue,  also,  the  visitor  in  oneself. 
From  other  loved  Italian  places,  the 


hardt,  we  felt  all  this  was  ours  "In  right  fi.iv  of  Naples  drew  me  back — to  white 

of  admiration."  rooms  on  Capri  long  ago  and  also,  of  re- 

I  was  w allied,  as  all  are  who  pursue  cent  vears.  to  another  sea-bound  house 

their  dream,  that  "reality"  would  soon  on  the  Neapolitan  shore.  My  worktable 

set  in — warned  b)  those  w  hodefine  real-  faces  a  blank  wall,  for  the  sights  of  Siren 

it\  as  a  sequence  of  salutary  disappoint-  Land  are  no  aid  to  concentration.  Even 

ments.  1  was  reminded  that  immemorial  so.  throughout  the  day  my  husband  and 

outsiders  had  followed  thai  same  cisal-  1  call  one  another — to  see  the  light  on 

pine  path.  Yet  one  trusted  to  the  private  Vesuvius,  the  red  ship,  the  colored  sails, 

revelation.  Of  tiei  time  in  Rome,  Fliza-  the  fishermen  hauling  nets,  and  the 

beth  Bowen  wrote:    "If   m\   discoveries  wave  breaking  over  Roman  walls. 

are  other  people's  commonplaces  I  can-  The  "reality"  prefigured  to  me,  like  a 
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availableat: 

Lord  and  Taylor 


: '  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  hand  casi  bronze,  exemplifying  ihe  artisrn,  of  Marbro  lamps  and 
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•  WRITER  IN   RESIDENCE 

spread  of  wet  cement,  never  did  "set  in." 
But  by  definition  a  leap  through  the 
looking  glass  disturbs  one's  self-image, 
and  I  had  to  learn  something  of  m\  own 
ignorance.  Intimacy  with  another  coun- 
try is  ripened  bv  pleasures  but  also  bv 
loneliness  and  error.  It  is  nurtured 
through  lone  wet  winters  as  well  as  radi- 
ant  days  and  through  the  fluctuations  of 
mood  inevitable  to  am  strong  attach- 
ment. The  colorful  scene  will  not  com- 
pensate indefinitely  for  a  sense  of 
exclusion  from  the  exchange  of  thought 
and  wit.  The  earlv  hospitalitv  of  the  Ital- 
ian tongue  in  daily  matters  is  little  prep- 
aration for  its  exigencv  in  the  expression 
of  ideas,  and  the  outsider  geniallv 
praised  for  his  declarative  sentences 
tan  not  suspect  that  years  may  pass  be- 
fore this  elusive  language  becomes  as 
flexible  and  spontaneous  as  his  own. 
The  many  resident  foreigners  who  re- 
main visitors  forever,  hovering  eternallv 
at  a  rim,  have  recoiled  from  these  rigors 
and  may  applaud  Italian  joys  or  deplore 
Italian  ills,  responsible  for  neither.  Vet  a 
life  without  responsibility  can  pall,  and 
most  such  people  will  go  home  at  last, 
having  exhausted  not  Italy  but  their  own 
capacity  for  aimlessness. 

In  Italy  we  learn,  as  W.  H.  Auden  not- 
ed, "That  surfaces  need  not  be  superfi- 
cial/Nor gestures  vulgar"  and  that,  since 
Italian  life  is  to  some  extent  a  perfor- 
mance— an  idea  of  the  self  plaved  out 
with  stvle — responsiveness  and  good 
manners  do  not  guarantee  depth  and 
consistency.  We  learn,  too.  that  the  abili- 
t\  to  rise  to  the  moment,  to  the  human 
o«  i  asion,  is  linked  to  a  sense  of  mortality 
intrinsic,  in  Italy,  to  all  that  pleases  us. 

Life  in  Italy  is  seldom  simple.  One 
does  not  go  there  for  simplicity,  but  for 
interest:  to  make  the  adventure  of  exis- 
tence more  vivid,  more  poignant.  I  have 
known  that  country  through  dire  as  well 
.i-  golden  times  and  have  dwelt  in  town 
and  country,  north  and  south.  Whether 
1  wake  these  mornings  in  Naples  to  the 
Mediterranean  lapping  the  seawall  or 
on  Capri  to  the  sight  of  a  nobly  indiffer- 
ent mountain,  it  is  never  without  realiz- 
ing, in  surprise  and  gratitude,  that  it  all 
came  to  pass  dnd  that  I — like  Goethe. 
like  Byron — am  livingin  Italy.  A 
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Wallcovering  and  Fabrics:  MORN1NGSONG  &  MORNINGSONG  COMPANION  (with  border)  (headboard  and  coverlet) 
English  Lounge  Chair  &  Ottoman:  CHARLES  BARONE,  INC.  #152-2  &  #152-1 

To  The  Trade. 

Available  from  showrooms  in  most  major  cities  and  from  better  dealers  nationwide. 

Customer  Service:  USA  1-800-8-BARONE;  In  CA  1-800-4-BARONE- 

In  Canada  1-800-6-DESIGN 
Offices  and  Warehouse— 9505  W.  Jefferson  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  CA  90232 
•    (213)  559-7211  Telex  Barone  LSA  664353 
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oMALLBONE 


HAND  MADE  IN  ENGLAND 
exclusively  through  Smallbone  showrooms 

1  50  EAST  58TH  STREET   NEW  YORK   NY  10155.     Telephone:  (212)  486-4530  •   315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90048.   Telephone:  (213)  550-7299 
SUITE  110  CHEVY  CHASE  PLAZA.  5301  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20015.   Telephone:  (202)  537  3565 

Foi   youi  new   122  page  810  00  Hill  color  catalog  of  Kitchens,  Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms  phone:  (212)  486-4530  or  (213)  550-7299  (west  coast), 
alternatively,  send  i  Smallbone  Inc  .  150  East  58th  Street.  New  York.  NY'  10155 

Telephone 

Zip  Code 


£    1990  Smallbone  Inc     SMALLBONE  is  a  trademark  and  servicemark  of  Smallbone  Inc 
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At  the  new  Luigi 
Pecci  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art, 
left,  skylights  form 
a  dramatic  profile 
against  the  Tuscan 
sky.  Bottom:  Anne 
and  Patrick  Poirier's 
1988  stainless-steel 
sculpture  fxegi 
Monumentum  Aere 
Perennius. 


Forum  for  the  Arts 

A  new  contemporary  museum  surveys 
the  international  scow  from  an  Italian 
point  of  view  By  Martin  Filler 


The  worldwide  flood  of  new  museums  during  the 
eighties  made  a  curious  detour  around  Italy.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  country  that  has  been  termed  an 
"an  slum"  has  such  a  difficult  time  tending  to  its  existing  trea- 
sures that  the  construction  of  buildings  for  new  art  appears 
unseemly  when  so  much  old  art  is  falling  apart.  Now.  howe\  - 
er,  Italy  hasa  new  contemporary  ar!  museum  that  fills  one  of 
the  most  glaring  gaps  on  that  country's  otherwise  rich  cultur- 
al landscape.  The  Centro  per  I'Arte  Contemporanea  Luigi 
fee ci,  in  the  small  ruscan  city  of  Prato, 
niles  west  ol  Florence,  has  re<  ently 
d  and  in  one  bold  gesture  brings  It- 
ihe  international  circuit  of  mod- 
Liseums  from  which  it  had  been 


so  conspicuously  and  inexplicably  missing.  Rome's  Galleria 
Nazionale  d'Arte  Moderna,  for  example,  is  prettv  much  a 
joke,  with  not  even  the  influential  twentieth-century  art  of  It- 
aly particularly  well  represented.  Aside  from  commercial  gal- 
leries in  Milan.  Rome.  Turin,  and  Florence,  there  had  been 
little  opportunity  for  the  Italian  public  to  view  new  art,  so  the 
Pecci  Center,  which  has  its  own  permanent  collection  in  addi- 
tion to  plavinghost  to  traveling  exhibitions,  instantly  assumes 
an  important  place  in  the  nation's  aesthetic  life. 

Designed  by  halo  Gamberini,  the  architecture  of  the  Pecci 
Center  regrettably  is  not  up  to  the  superior  standard  recently 
set  b\  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  including  Renzo  Piano's 
Mc  nil  Collection  in  Houston  and  Cae  Aulenti  and  Antonio 
Foscari's  Palazzo  Cr.issi  in  Venice.  The  steeply  pitched  sky- 
lights create  a  lively  silhouette,  but  the  coarse  forms  and  de- 
tailing of  mm  h  of  the  structure  below  the  roofline  make  this  a 
disappointing  statement  from  a  country  with  so  much  archi- 
tectural talent.  However,  the  proximity  of  this  combination 
museum,  study  center,  archive,  and  performing  arts  venue  to 
one  of  the  most  traveled  tourist  districts  of  Italy  assures  a 
reach-made  international  audience  that  will  make  the  Pecci 
Center  a  major  cultural  force  quite  aside 
from  its  lack  of  architectural  impact.  It 
augurs  well  for  a  2. 500-year-old  creative 
tradition  that  can  now  be  brought  con- 
vincingb  into  a  new  millennium.  A 
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Individually  designed  —  Custom  crafted  in  West  Germany 

Contact  the  allmilmo'  Consulting  and  Service  Center  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio, 
or  send  $10.  for  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package. 

allmilmo  corporation     Department  HC     70  Clinton  Road     Fairfield,  N|     07006     201  227-2502 

Available  in  Canada 
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You'll  find  a  lot  more  than  our  unique  "taxi" 

parating  you  from  the  crowds  when  you 
rty  at  Haig  Point. 

I  one  of  our  convenient  ferryboats 
fi  from  Hilton  Head. 

\  is  this  premier  community  on 
ind, South  Carolina.  A  unique,care- 
v  world,  where  golf  carls. 
•  iwn  carriages  are  the 

fvderal  Law  and  read  it  before  signing 


preferred  modes  of  transportation. 

Here  you  can  purchase  a  luxury  country  club 
home  or  lovelj  island  homesite  for  vacation,  re- 
tirement or  year-round  living.  Tee  it  up  on  our 
top-ranked,  members-only  Rees  Jones  golf 
course.  And  get  away  from  tourist  crowds,  noise 
and  traffic  forever. 

Escape  to  the  privacy,  modem  luxuries  and  un 
spoiled  natural  beauty  of  Haig  Point. 


Call  us  now  toll-free  at  1-800-992-3635  to  experi- 
ence for  two  nights  the  uncommon  quality  of  our 
amenities  and  lifestyle.  In  South 
Carolina.call  collect  1 803)  686-4244. 

Or.  write  us  at  Haig  Point  Center, 
P.O.  Drawer  7319.  Hilton  Head 
Island.  S.C.  29938. 

Haig  Point  definitely  isn't  for  HAIG  P0IN1 

e\  ery  one.  And  that  s  the  beauty  of  it.  on  OautUskic  islam 


anything  No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  ptopem  Void  where  prohihited  by  law    I   I1**)  International  Paper  Realty  Corporation 
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(212)  755-6700 
979  Third  Avenue  -New  York 


Dino  Fremiti,  right, 
favors  sumptuous 
treasures  such  as, 
below  right,  a  1 7th- 
century  painting 
by  Evaristo  Baschenis 
and  a  pair  of  18th- 
century  Piedmontese 
consoles  and  mirrors. 
Below:  A  rare  Venetian 
mirror  with  white 
porcelain  flowers  and 
o  garniture  of 
delft  covered  jars. 


e.giai-  terra-cotta  bust  of  a  goddess,  right 


Milan  Paradiso 

For  those  in  the  know,  Dino  Franzin  s 

antiques  gallery  is  heaven  on  earth 

By  Martin  Filler 


Even  when  monev  is  no  object,  it's  still  not  easy  to  get  ex- 
actly what  you  want,  as  the  exasperated  seekers  after 
glory  in  decorating  all  too  often  discover.  Finding  the 
really  good  stuff  is  so  difficult  that  dependable  sources  for 
truly  extraordinary  things — especially  antiques — is  jealously 
guarded  insider  information  among  the  world's  top  decora- 
tors and  collectors.  They  know  better  than  to  tip  off  the  com- 
petition as  to  where  the  most  stupendous  gold  lacquer 
Regency  davbed  can  be  had  or  a  dozen  Russian  Neoclassical 
dining  chairs  that  put  most  others  on  the  market  to  shame  or 
twelve  terra-cotta  busts  of  the  deities  of  Parnassus  or  four 
splendid  eighteenth-century  gold  and  white  majolica  panels. 
Those,  at  the  moment,  can  be  found  at  the  Milan  gallery  of 
Dino  Franzin.  a  dealer  who  has  been  content  to  keep  his  small 
but  devoted  clientele  as  much  of  a  secret  as  thev  do  him. 

Virtualh  unknow  n  to  the  nonprofessional  public  bevond  a 
small  coterie  of  collectors — even  that  fortunate  segment  of  it 
that  could  afford  to  be  his  customers — Franzin  houses  his 
thriving  business  in  a  palazzo-like  enfi- 
lade of  large  rooms  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
a  discreet  building  at  7  Corso  Matteotti. 
off  the  fashionable  Via  Montenapo- 
leone.  He  lives  above  the  store,  occu- 
pying a  rooftop  flat  of  considerably 
greater  intimacy  and  coziness  than  the 
grand  saloni  on  the  floor  below. 

Franzin's  sumptuous  stock  is  neither 
for  the  self-effacing  nor  the  budget- 
minded.  Grandeur  is  the  unifying 
^jJd      theme  among  his  richly  embellished 
large-scale  showpieces,  which  carry  cor- 
respondingly loftv  price  tags.  "Stavros 
Niarchos  calls  me  the  big  thief — you 
can  a>k  him,"  confesses  Franzin  with  a  heartv  laugh.  This  is 
international  tycoon  taste,  remarkably  unchanged  since  the 
teens  and  twenties:  lots  of  gilding,  crystal,  rare  woods,  and  or- 
molu mounts.  Objects  that  other  dealers  would  deem  too  im- 
practical  or  bizarre  or  difficult  to  sell  find  a  natural  home  with 
Franzin — but  not  for  long.  A  brisk  turnover  is  ensured  bv 
his  intuitive  understanding  of  his  clients,  mainly  those  who 
retain  the  services  of  Franzin's  best  patron,  Italy's  master 
decorator  Renzo  Mongiardino.  Nonetheless,  against  the 
tangerine-colored  walls  of  Franzin's  showrooms  those  pala- 
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International  Review  of  Classic  Furniture 
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I erona 

4-8   May  1990 

New  suggestions 

in  interior  decorating 

250  selected  leading  companies 

present  complete  furnishing  lines 


Cultural  Events 


"Archeologia  delVAbitare  -  Riedizioni" 

/7r  Cristiano  Toraldo  <h  Francia 

"Uarte  del/a  tavola" 

some  nf  the  authors  invited:  R.  Arad,  R.  Ho/ill.  R.  Hnti.  S.  Calatroni, 
\.  (nail's.  R.  Dalisi,  E.  I)i  Franco,  /..  Dimitriu,  S.  Kitaoka.  D.  Lane. 
I.  La  Pietra,  I  .  Marano,  I/.  Morandini,  A.  Natalini,  Oxido, 
G.  Pesce,  B.  Podrecca,   1.1/.  Priiiu.  I..  SerafinL  C.  Toraldo  Ih  Francia 

"Rap tus  Ei i rope ic" 

ten  Italian  Regions  and  significant  European   Territories  are 
present 

ratrontzers  m 

Camera  <h  Commercio  tit  I  erona  | 

I  nione  Europeenne  tic  TAmeublement 

E 

r\  Organized  by 

^5  Ente   i  utonomo  Fiere  di  I  erona 

Secretarial  Office  Press  Office  PR. 

PIEFFE  srl 

<  ./'.  65  -  -iQQoO  limn  Centergross    BO    Italy 

Tel.  051.  S61923  F,u  051  shJM-t 
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•   DEALER'S  EYE 

tial  pieces  seem  as  though  thev  have  been  there  forever — and 
by  implication,  will  look  that  way  in  your  house,  too. 

Franzin  lias  no  need  to  keep  a  high  public  profile  in  order 
to  reach  his  potential  audience,  so  tin)  is  it.  Not  for  him  the 
international  circuit  of  antiques  shows  or  full-page  ads  in 
prestigious  magazines.  Nor  does  he  cultivate  the  scholarly 
aura  that  makes  manv  high-end  dealers  seem  more  like  muse- 
um curators.  Franzin's  range,  which  encompasses  Italian. 
French.  English.  Spanish,  and  Russian  antiques,  is  too  wide  to 
fit  into  the  collector-oriented  realm  of  specialist  dealers  who 
can  sell  more  on  the  basis  of  raritv  than  on  sheer  aesthetic  im- 
pact. Though  he  always  has  a  number  of  museum-quality 
pieces  on  hand,  thev  are  there  for  their  decorative  appeal. 

Franzin  gives  so  man)  dinner  parties  in  his  flat  and  gallerv 
that  Milanese  wags  have  dubbed  him  Pranzin — pranzo  being 
the  Italian  word  for  meal.  But  his  astute  social  instinct  has  led 
one  international  friend  to  call  him  the  "Metternich  of  anti- 
quaires."  He  was  the  host,  for  example,  of  the  memorable 


Open  to  dealers. 


Among  the  current  stars  of  antiquaire  Dino  Franzin's  tangerine-walled 
Milan  gallery  is  a  gold  lacquer  Regency  daybed. 

dinner  partv  t  hat  has  been  called  Andy  Warhol's  Last  Supper. 
On  [anuar)  22,  1987,  exactly  one  month  before  the  artist's 
sudden  death,  Warhol  was  in  Milan  for  the  opening  of  the  fi- 
nal exhibition  of  his  work  held  during  his  lifetime:  a  series 
based  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  and  shown  in  a  gal- 
lerv across  the  street  from  the  Renaissance  original.  The  post- 
premiere  party  was  vintage  Franzin.  with  a  stellar  but  highly 
eclectic  guest  list  that  mixed  art  world  heavyweights,  dolce 
vita  glitterati,  and  a  sprinkling  of  presentable  press. 

Though  in  the  business  for  almost  thirty  years,  Franzin 
found  the  past  decade  to  be  exceptionally  successful,  not  least 
because  his  particular  brand  of  opulent  taste  found  a  wider 
audien<  c  than  ever  before.  The  Italian  upper  class  has  never 
been  shv  about  showing  off  its  wealth  and  social  position  to  its 
peers,  and  the  interiors  of  their  houses  are  calculated  to  make 
the  most  magnificent  impression  possible,  an  idea  that  gained 
greater  currency  in  the  U.S.  during  the  eighties.  Although 
the  trend  toward  interiors  of  almost  suffocating  splendor 
seems  to  have  nested  in  this  country,  there  will  still  be  a  de- 
mand for  the  irreplaceable  object  of  spectacular  singularity, 
and  Dino  Franzin  is  certain  to  have  it  in  store.  A 
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The  Neoclassical  Comfort  of  Home 

Influenced  by  the  motifs  of  ancient  architecture,  neoclassical  styling 

is  manifested  in  the  gilt  griffons  of  this  hand-carved  mirror  and  the 

intricate  lion's  head  and  paw  foot  detailing  of  a  solid  brass  desk. 

From  the  La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  home  furnishings  ( 

available  through  select  showrooms. 
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For  your  catalog,  send  $6.00  to  La  Barge, 

Dept.  963,  P.O.  Bpx  1769,  Holland,  Michigan  49422. 

Specify 'Mirror  or  Table  when  ordering. 


Make  your  private  world  wonderful. 
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High  interior  designers, 
.r  Company,  108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  1L  60606    * 
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Hekman's  Home/Office  . . .  space  for  everything 

from  computers,  to  printers,  to  fold-away  work 

surfaces.  Modular,  flexible,  space-saving  and 

functional.  And  all  with  the  Hekman  touch. 

Showrooms  to  the  trade  in  Dallas  and  High  Point. 

For  further  information,  send  50c  for  our  home  office  brochure, 

to  Hekman  Furniture.  Dept.  HG, 

1400  Buchanan,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49507 
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French  Sty/e  evokes  the  rare  blend  of  magic, 
elegance  and  sophistication  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  French  "art  de  vivre."  Classic 
chateaus.  modern  Parisian  apartments, 
Provencale  mas  and  more  are  all  exquisitely 
depicted 


Italian  Style  brings  you  the  brightest,  boldest 
and  best  from  the  world's  capital  of  modern 
design.  You'll  discover  a  celebration  of  su- 
perb craftsmanship  and  extraordinary 
creativity  that  is  distinctly  Italian 


Japanese  Style  reflects  the  richness  and 
exotic  diversity  of  Japan  today.  The  dual 
influences  of  tradition  and  change  are  cap- 
tured in  every  detail  from  futuristic  archi- 
tecture to  centuries-old  Zen-inspired 
residences. 


English  Style  explores  the  interwoven  strains 
of  ingenuity  and  tradition  that  form  the 
hallmark  of  England's  interior  design.  Every 
home  reveals  the  individualism  and  touch 
of  eccentricity  that  is  uniquely  English. 


Delight  in  the  unique  styles  of  five 
fascinating  countries  with  Conde 
Nast's  comprehensive  and  lavish 
design  library.  Each  book  culls  the 
essence  of  a  country's  character, 
while  hundreds  of  magnificent 
color  photographs  illustrate 
everything  from  the  charm  of  a 
country  cottage  to  the  elegance  of 
an  aristocrat's  villa.  Whether  your 
interests  are  in  the  antique  or  the 
avant  garde,  you'll  find  inspiring 
and  revealing  details  that  define  a 
cultural  style. 

These  books  are  perfect  gifts  for 
style  lovers,  travelers  or  anyone 
who  enjoys  an  escorted  tour  into 
the  heart  and  homes  of  other 
countries,  and  ideal  as  guides  for 
reproducing  authentic  interiors.  A 
directory  at  the  end  of  each  book 
provides  sources  of  furniture  and 
accessories  available  in  the  U.S.A. 


Greek  Style  captures  the  authentic  simplicity 
of  all  things  Greek:  the  indescribable  light, 
the  dazzling  sea,  the  serenity,  the  stark- 
ness  of  stone,  the  bare  earth  and  the 
passion  of  the  inhabitants. 


Special  20 ")  savings 

end  me  the  indicated  book 
:  28  each  (a  20% 
igmal  price  of  $35) 
;opy 

e 4I1H6  copy 

i  ice  of 

■  'or  $ 


CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-453-5500  for  credit  card  orders,  or  send  order  form  to:  Conde  Nast 
Collection.  PO.  Box  10214.  Des  Moines.  IA  50336 
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Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Italy 

j 

British  mens u 'ra r  de s i^ner 
Paul  Smith  loosens  his  tie  in  a\ 

I  uscflti  I  (ii  who  use 

B\  Charles  Gandee 


on!  i  ,n  \  to  w  hai  )  ou  ma)  ha\  e 
Ik  .11  d,  real  men  do  weai  pui  pie 


Each  summer,  British 
menswear  designer 
Paul  Smith  and  art 
student  Pauline 
Denycr,  left,  escape 
their  1830  Georgian 
house  in  London's 
West  End  lor  what 
they  like  to  call 
"almost  a  villa," 
twenty  minutes  from 
Lucca.  The  modest 
100  year-old  farm- 
house is  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  below, 
which  is  what 
recommended  it  to 
Smith  and  Denycr, 
who  arc  "ofraid  of 
forests 
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In  the  mostcr 
bedroom,  left, 
mosquito  netting 
envelopes  o  hand 
made  bed  from 
Scotland 

c 

V^^so(ks  with  then  ^ia\  flannel 
miiis  as  well  as  brocade  vests  with  theii 
dinner  jackets,  flowered  shirts  with  their 
linen  trousers,  and  polka-dol  boxei 
shoiis  v\ 1 1 1 1  .muling  the)  please,  Oi  al 
leasi  the)  do  il  they're  dressed  b)  Paul 
Smith  the  British  mensweai  designei 
who  i  el  uses  to  ( I  loose,  when  ii  i  omes  to 
tin  question  ol  stylistic  inspiration,  be- 
tween \list.iii  Cooke  and  Oscai  Wild< 
between  Savile  Row  and  Carnaby  Street, 
between  the  Eton  schoolbo)  and  the 
I  asl  I  n'i  I), ul  bo) 

r"o  some,  Smith's  signature  mix  of  the 
quiel  .iikI  the  ti aditional  w nil  the  flam- 
boyani  and  the  I  up  is  ,i  bit,  si  nil  we  say, 
idiosyni  rati< .  I  o  others,  ol  course,  the 
in. ii  i  iage  ol  dis<  reel  haberdashei  and 
squawking  peacock  is  precisel)  the  rea- 
son wh)  ovei  the  pasl  two  decades  the 
designei  has  pai  layed  .1  tiny 
boul  ique  in  Ins  hometow  n 
ol  Nottingham  into  .1  $60 
million  pei  yeai  empii  e  thai 
^H  spans  twent)  countries  and 
iik  hides  1 7  empoi  turns  in 
( .1  c  .it  Britain,  1  he  I  niied 
Si. ins,  and  |apan. 

Keeping  1 .1  l>s  on  his 
wot  Idw  ide  opei  ation  keeps 
Smith  on  the  road  and  in  the  ail  seven 
oul  ol  ever)  twelve  months.  I  here  are 
tailors  to  direci  in  Milan,  fashion  shows 
to  ok  hestrate  in  Pai  is.  1  ashmere  sweal 
ers  to  weave  in  St  i  it  l.i nd.  .uid  1 01  ( \  shops 
to  monitoi  in  |apan.  Hut  when  |ulv  tolls 
around,  the  43-year-old  designei  es 
capes,  like  generations  ol   Englishmen 
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WHAT'S  THE  LINK 


I'A  K  I  S 


Ivailable exclusively  at  limn.-,  Stores. 
II.  wrK  IMI-  Rodeo  Drive. 

!'• I  In-  Heritage  on  ih'  Garden 

Chicago,  'Hi.-  Hcrmce  H. |uc  al  Uonwil  Telle 

i  Ipcning  thifl  s|irin(;.  Hermes  on  Oak  Street. 


Dallai.  Highland  Park  Village. 

Honolulu. TIk-  lioyal  Hum n  Shopping! 

II. mini., ii.  I'll.-  I'uvili Pout  Oak 

New  York"  II  K«m  57th  Street. 
Palm  Uia.-h,  Worth  Avenue. 


I  iwl  l/ir //.• 


tioutique  </..n.s(  to  m 


San  r'ruiii'im  o,  I  Inc  I  Inion  Square. 
Boutiques  'In  Monde  d'Hermes 
llnllimore,  Nan  Duskin. 
MiinliaHHi-t.  The  Americana. 
New  York,  Barneys  N™  York. 

:i  ,,,11  (110(1)  III  1488,  ext.  222. 


I'll..  Alio,  I.  Magnin. 
Philadelphia,  Nan  Duxkin 
SeaUle,  I.  Mugnin. 

Short  Milk  N.J.,  Harncyn  New  York. 
I . .Mini...  I lii/.lion  I ,anen. 


I'AKI  1)1  VIVKI 


Ml   Mill 

llm  I  .. 


before  him.  to  Tuscany,  where  a  modest 
house  he  calls  "almost  a  villa"  awaits. 

Smith  bought  his  humble  retreat, 
twentv  minutes  from  Lucca,  three  years 
ago  because  "I  can't  relax."  because 
there  are  no  tourists  in  the  area,  and  be- 
cause the  house  is  located  in  a  vallev  on 
twelve  acres  of  open  land  surrounded  bv 
vineyards  rather  than  enveloped  bv  for- 
ests. "For  people  who  have  never  lived  in 
the  country,"  he  explains,  "it  can  be  wor- 
rying— it's  dark  at  night  and  it's  quiet, 
verv  very  quiet."  Although  the  100- 
vear-old  stone  and  tile  structure  had  suf- 
ficient charm  to  seduce  the  designer  and 
his  longtime  companion.  Pauline  Den- 
ver, twenty  vears  of  neglect  had  taken 
their  toll.  The  house  was  a  shambles — 
without  plumbing,  without  electricity, 
and  without  a  complete  roof. 

Judging  bv  Smith's  sartorial  snap,  it 
would  be  fair  to  deduce  that  his  domes- 
tic accommodations  would  be  riddled 


"As  you  get  more  worldly  or  as  you  get 

a  bit  older  your  ideas  change.  I  still  adore  modern 

things,  but  more  to  look  at  than  to  live  with" 


Although  Smith 
and  Denyer  were 
committed  to 
maintaining  the 
character  of  their 
Tuscan  retreat,  top, 
they  did  add  a  new 
coat  of  terra-cotta- 
colored  stucco  and 
new  green  shutters 
to  the  exterior. 
Abovp:  The  designer 
in  his  swing. 


A  white  wicker  chair  with  a  Manuel  Canovas  fabric 
cushion  greets  visitors  in  the  entry.  Details  see  Resources. 


with  the  same  kinds  of  mixed  aesthetic 
signals  that  have  made  him  rich  and  fa- 
mous. But  it  would  be  wrong.  His  Italian 
home-awav-from-home,  now  fullv  re- 
stored, looks  as  if  the  owner  were  a 
farmer  whose  idea  of  a  complete  ward- 
robe is  a  pair  of  overalls.  In  other  words, 
there's  not  a  purple  sock  in  the  place. 

"I  live  such  a  mad  mad  mad  life,"  ex- 
plains Smith,  "that  when  I  get  home  I 
just  want  to  get  into  a  comfortable  sofa.  I 
suppose  that  as  you  get  more  worldly  or 
as  you  get  a  bit  older  vour  ideas  change.  I 
adore  modern  things,  but  more  to  look 
at  than  to  live  with.  They  really  aren't 
very  comfortable."  So  instead  of  mod- 
ern. Smith  and  Denver  opted  for  simple 
rural  charm.  Although  extensive  recon- 
struction efforts  were  made — including 
new  tile  floors,  new  beamed  ceilings, 
and  a  new  coat  of  stucco — the  goal  was 
"to  take  it  back  to  the  way  it  might  have 
been."  Savs  Smith:  "It's  got  a  nice  feeling 
about  it.  It  makes  vou  quite  sleepy."  A 
Editor:  Anuria  de  Moubray 
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What's  so  great  about  Italian  design? 

A  roster  of  experts  tell  critic  Janet  Abrams  what  they  adore  and  abhor 


Alessandro 
Mendini's  1985 
Macaone  table, 
above,  for  Zanorta. 
Right:  Aldo  Rossi's 
recently  completed 
Palazzo  Regionale 
in  Perugia's  new 
civic  center.  Below: 
Paolo  Deganello's 
1982  Torso  chair 
for  Cassina.  Details 
see  Resources. 


Since  the  1960s  when  the  Ital- 
ians began  performing  mir- 
acles with  molded  plastic, 
their  masterpieces  of  form, 
function,  and  brio  have  been 
shaping  the  course  of  contem- 
porary design.  From  Ettore 
Sottsass's  fiery  1969  Olivetti  typewriter 
to  Gaetano  Pesce's  tactile  1987  Feltri 
chairs,  Italy  has  roused  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  its  workmanship  and  unlet- 
tered imagination.  Now  after  nearly 
three  decades  does  Italy  still  deserve  its 
laurels?  And  are  further 
accolades  yet  to  come? 
PAUL  GOLDBERGER,  ar- 
chitecture critic.  The  New 
York  Times.  Nobody  else 
has  managed  to  merge 
spai  eness  and  sensualitv 
as  well  as  the  Italians. 
Their  work  isn't  overly 
o r n aniente d  o r  c  1  u t  - 
tered.  The  Germans  are 
often  more  hard-edged, 
the  Japanese  more  raz- 
zle-dazzle. But  there's  no 
excess  in  Italian  design. 
You  want  to  touch  it  and  feel  it  and  ca- 
ress it.  One  of  mv  favorite  examples  is 
Mario  Bellini's  wonderful  Olivetti  desk 
calculator  with  the  nipples — it's  no  long- 
er in  production,  but 
I  recently  saw  it  again 
at  the  Design  Muse- 
um in  London,  li 
carries  the  natural 
qualities  oi  Italian  de- 


5 

sign  to  the  point  of  exaggeration.  Too  bad  it  was  rendered  ob- 
solete bv  the  advent  of  the  microchip. 

LELLA  VIGNELLI,  president,  VigneUi  Design,  New  York  City.  Ital- 
ian design  is  a  national  phenomenon,  not  an  isolated  factor.  It 
reallv  is  understood  bv  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation— I'm  tempted  to  say  the  whole  population.  And  it's  ap- 
preciated and  communicated  by  all  the  publications,  from 
newspapers  to  popular  magazines.  It's  almost  like  soccer — 
something  that  everyone  participates  in  and  has  pride  in  at 
different  levels,  whether  at  the  very  high  and  expensive  end 
or  at  Italy's  equivalent  of  W'oolworth's. 

ROBERT  A.  M.  STERN,  principal.  Robert  A.  M.  Stem  Architects. 
New  )'ork  City.  The  truth  is  that  with  the  exception  of  Mem- 
phis I  haven't  found  Italian  design  interest- 
ing for  ten  vears  or  more.  Emilio  Ambasz 
put  the  lid  on  its  coffin  in  1972  at  MOM  A  in 
his  exhibition  "Italy:  The  New  Domestic 
Landscape."  That  was  the  end  of  it  for  me.  It 
became  repetitious,  too  involved  in  new 
technologies.  The  shapes  were  boring.  They 
went  one  way  and  I  went  another.  But  in  the 
sixties  and  earl)  seventies  the  Italians'  use  of 
hard  and  expandable  plastics  was  new  and 
fresh  compared  with  the  then-limited  forms 
of  high  Modernism — a  dull  diet  of  glass  and 
chrome.  Italian  design  opened  wider  possi- 
bilities. It  was  seductive,  evocative,  soft  and 
hard.  The  white  was  white  and  the  color  fan- 
tastic. I  moved  on.  Maybe  they  didn't. 

R.  CRAIG  MILLER,  associate  curator  of  twentieth-century  design  and 
architecture.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  }'ork  City.  What 
gives  Italian  design  an  edge  is  its  fabrication:  the  choice  of 
material,  quality  of  detailing,  how  the  leg  joins  to  the  seat, 
how  the  fabric  is  attached.  Italian  technical  innovations — like 
finding  new  methods  of  molding  plastic — have  radicallv 
changed  our  perceptions  of  what  a  chair  or  table  might  be. 
Modernism  ma)  have  become  a  little  threadbare,  but  Italy's 
Postmodernists  are  still  very  vital,  and  there's  even  a  second 
generation  emerging. 

NIGEL  COATES,  partner.  Branson  Coates  Architecture.  London. 
The  Italians  arc  elegant  perfectionist  masters  of  the  industri- 


Richord  Sapper's  1972  Tizio  lamp,  above,  for  Artemide. 
Right:  Ettore  Sottsass's  1969  Valentine  typewriter  for  Olivetti. 
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Take  them  by  storm. 
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Diamonds.  Nobody  will  steal  your  thunder.  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  De 
Check  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's 
winning  pieces,  priced  from  $2,200-$7.500.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  A  diamond  •<=  fnrpupr 
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Greeff .  .  .Again! 

150  Midland  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  New  York  10573 
Available  through  Interior  Designers 


GREAT  COOKS  ARE  AMONG  OUR 
MOST  ARDENT  FANS.  ALONG  WITH  THOSE 

WHO  HAVE  COOKS. 

Admittedly,  some  CORIAN®  owners  don't  spend  much  time  in  the  kitchen.  The  majority, 
however,  chose  CORIAN  precisely  because  they  do. 

Serious  cooks  have  come  to  believe  that  a  first-rate  kitchen  without  worktops  and  color- 
coordinated  sinks  of  Du  Pont  CORIAN  is  akin  to  homemade  pasta  with  canned  sauce. 

CORIAN,  with  its  wealth  of  design  possibilities,  helps  you  create  a  beautiful  kitchen  that 
works  beautifully.  Its  remarkable  durability  means  the  beauty  lasts.  And  it's  backed  by  a  10-year 
limited  warranty  from  Du  Pont.  For  more  information  and  the  name  of  your  Authorized 
CORIAN  Dealer,  call  1-800-527-2601.  Or  write  DuPont,  Room  G-51528,Wilmington,  DE 19801. 

If  you  believe  a  worktop  should  do  more  than  just  hold  up  the  canisters,  you'll  find  CORIAN 
is  a  product  you  can  believe  in.     ^^^^j^i    a    ^    ■ 
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Cokian.'  Tlti'  premium  quality  brand  < 


Fine  Italian  Hands 

Six  Tuscan  craftsmen  carry  on 

centuries-old  traditions 

By  Christopher  petkan  \s 


Ii  is  said  that  the  only  thing  the  distin- 
guished artisans  oi  I  uscan)  and  its  huh. 
\J\J\M  Florence,  cannot  make  to  ordei  is  disap- 
JvJyJy  pointment.  History,  integrity,  and  tech- 
nique are  built  into  the  region's  traditional 
(talis  like  a  guarantee.  The  variet)  ol 
||  i  rafts  themselves  is  eye-opening — from 
ici  i  a  (  otta  floor  tiles  promised  to  last 
three  centuries  to  plain  or  fancy  hand- 
carved  picture  frames;  from  night  ta- 
bles  painted  with  (  hinoiserie  to  scagliola 
tabletops  thai  trick  the  eye  into  thinking 
tluii  surface  decoration  is  marble.  I  uscan)  is  home  to  a 
wealth  ol  workshops,  and  six  of  the  finest  dis<  ussed  here — ar- 
tisans adept  at  furniture  lest  oration,  terra-tot  ia  production, 
the  art  of  s<  agliola,  frame  making,  fabri<  weaving,  and  silver- 
smithing — are  well  worth  the  trip. 

PAINTED  FURNITURE     Since  the  end  ol  the  last  century,  the 

"on/ianis  ol  Florence  have  been  identified  with  the  soulful 

toration  ol  antique  painted  tin  inline,  whether  gilded  or 

iiuered,  Venetian  oi   loins  \I\     Since  the  Lite  1940s  the 


Ponzianis  have  also  been  (  ratting  historically  correct  state-of- 
i  he-ai  t  (  opus  ol  these  same  pieces  as  a  less  expensive  alterna- 
tive.  Today  the  pocket-size  firm,  located  in  a  ravishing 
Renaissance  palazzo  in  the  woodworking  quarter  of  Flor- 
ence, is  inn  h\  Mauii/io  Ponziani,  the  son  of  the  founder, 
who  employs  a  team  of  six  artisans.  Tables,  chairs,  desks,  cabi- 
nets^ hesisof  drawers,  and  more  are  all  made  to  order,  hand- 
i  i.ilied,  and  hand-painted. 

People  w  ho  own  i  eplic  as  of  the  duchess  of  Windsor's  jew  els 
ma)  want  to  consider  a  Ponziani  reproduction  of  her  black 
japanned  Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase.  Their  facsimile  of  a 
seventeenth-century  Spanish  pharmacist's  cupboard  is 
equipped  with  dozens  of  minuscule  drawers — some  real, 
some  false — thai  are  meant  to  store  herbs,  but  thev  would  be 
just  as  good  for  separating  tagliolini 
from  tagliatelle  in  the  kin  hen.  Ponziani 
doesn't  guarantee  that  your  prose  will 
improve  b)  working  at  their  Louis 
XVI— style  writing  table,  its  drawers  and 
legs  lavished  with  mvi^  and  garlands, 
but  it  seems  likel)  Some  ol  the  compa- 
ny's (opies  are  so  good  the)  have  been 
mistaken  lor  period  originals  and  sold 
as  such  by  international  auction  houses. 
Maurizii  i  is  sh<  k  ked  they  don't  know  bet- 
ter.  A  lull  eighty  percent  of  Ponzianis 
business  in  reproductions  is  derived 
horn  the  United  States  1  \  picallv  an 
American  client  will  come  into  the  shop 


Mario  Moriani,  above 
left,  shapes  a  terra- 
cotta pot  destined  to 
hold  a  lemon  tree. 
Above:  From  Bianco 
Bianchi,  an  elaborate 
scagliola  tabletop. 
Left:  A  dining  chair 
highlighted  in  gilt 
from  Ponziani.  Below 
left:  Framer  Piero 
Franceschi  in  his 
Santo  Spirito 
workshop.  Below: 
Lisio's  handwoven 
silk  with  a  motif 
taken  from 
Botticelli's  Primavera. 
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Ponziani  doesn't  guarantee  your  prose 

will  improve  by  working  at  their  Louis  XVI-stvle 

writing  table,  but  it  seems  likely 


with  a  copy  of  Florence  de  Dampierre's 
The  Best  of  Painted  Furniture,  turn  to  a 
page,  and  sav,  "I  would  like  that."  And 
the)  are  thrilled  when  Maurizio  Pon- 
ziani is  able  to  give  it  to  them,  line  for 
line.  (Ponziani/Lo  Studiolo,  Via  Santo 
Spirito27,  50125  Florence;  55-287958) 
TERRA-COTTA  Like  vineyards  and  ol- 
ive groves,  terra-cotta  tiles,  flowerpots, 
and  garden  statues  are  crucial  to  the 
Tuscan  landscape.  The  finest  and  most 
durable  in  Italy,  and  some  authorities 
would  sav  the  world,  is  from  Impruneta, 
a  once-important  market  town  off  the 
old  road  to  Siena  six  miles  south  of  Flor- 
ence. The  Etruscans  who  settled  Im- 
pruneta learned  to  make  terra-cotta 
from  the  Greeks  around  the  fifth  centu- 
ry B.C.  The  Romans  also  later  produced 
it,  but  their  technique  never  matched 


One  of  Bianco  Bianchi's  tabletops  in 

progress.  The  floral  design  is  incised  in 

marble  and  filled  with  a  colored  gypsum 

mixture  called  scagliola. 


that  of  their  predecessors".  It  wasn't  un- 
til Renaissance  artists  such  as  Donatello 
and  Verrocchio  started  working  in  it 
that  terra-cotta  became  a  popular  alter- 
native to  stone  or  marble.  Brunelleschi 
handpicked  Impruneta  tiles  that  cap  his 
duomo  in  Florence,  and  Delia  Robbia 
contributed  terra-cotta  decorations  to 
the  an  lies  of  Bi  unelleschi's  Foundling 
Hospital  on  the  Piazza  Santissima  An- 
nunziata.  Today  nearly  half  of  all  Italian 
"baked  earth"  comes  from  the  kilns  of 
Impruneta. 

Although  there  are  much  older  fac- 
tories in  the  town,  few  operate  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  Mario  Mariani, 
whose  grandfather  founded  the  busi- 
ness in  1914.  Mariani's  entire  output  is 
formed  by  hand  and  fired  in  a  wood- 
burning  kiln.  Like  every  craftsman  in 


Impruneta,  the  reason  he  is  there  in  the 
lii  si  place  is  the exceptionall)  smooth  lo- 
cal gray  clay.  Because  it  absorbs  much 
less  moisture  after  firing  than  tei  i  a-cot- 
ta  made  with  other  inferior  d.i\s.  it  re- 
sists low  winter  temperatures  that  lead 
to  cracking.  The  high  iron  and  alumi- 
num content  of  the  raw  material  also 
contributes  to  strength  and  longevity  . 

Since  chunky  floor  tiles  one  and  a  half 
inch  thick  anil  widemouthed  containers 
for  lemon  trees  obtain  their  first  charac- 
teristically pink  coloring  from  the  oxida- 
tion ol  iron  in  the  clay  during  firing,  the 
i|iialit\  ol  that  heat  is  critical.  Main  ol 
Mariani's  contemporaries  use  easily  op- 
erated methane  gas  ovens  that  produce 
a  flat,  crude,  unvarying  shade  of  orange 
considered  hopelessly  vulgar  by  terra- 
cotta aficionados.  He  and  his  clients 
prefer  the  subtle  and  unpredictable  gra- 
dations that  result  from  a  wood  fire. 

Everything  made  by  this  good-na- 
tured artisan,  including  orcios  designed 
to  store  olive  oil  and  now  used  as  gat  den 
decorations,  follows  the  designs  of  his 
grandfather.  Nonno  Mariani  left  behind 


skcK  Ins  and  jottings  that  fill  a  notebook 
w  I  in  1 1  Mario  refers  to  as  "my  computer." 
(Mario  Mariani,  Via  di  Cappello  29, 
50023  Impruneta;  55-201-1950) 
SCAGLIOLA  Dismissed  as  a  minor  ail 
whin  ii  was  introduced  in  Ital)  in  the 
sixteenth  centui  \ .  si  agliola  has  no  pedi- 


At  painted  furniture  specialists  Ponziani,  a 

desk  drawer  is  embellished  with  a  carefully 

brushed  still  life  of  fruit. 

gree  problem  today.  A  marblelike  mix- 
ture of  ground  gypsum,  pigment,  and 
glue  employed  as  filler  in  designs  incised 
in  marble  or  slate,  scagliola  is  collected 
by  English  nobility  (the  duke  of  Kent  for 


his  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace) 
.md  I  a  si  lion  nobility  (Gianni  Versace  for 
his  Lake-  Como  villa). 

Both  men's  blue-chip  resource  for 
one-of-a-kind  furniture  incorporating 
the  painstaking  trompe  I'oeil  art  ol  scagl- 
iola is  bianco  Bianclu,  who  was  an  office 
worker  and  a  moonlighting  artisan  until 
.in  American  department  store  promo- 
tion in  the  late  sixties  generated  enough 
business  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  his 
craft  lull-time,  lie  makes  tables,  small 
decorative  boxes,  as  well  as  picture  de- 
signs for  hanging  on  the  wall  just  as  one 
would  a  painting,  and  he  is  pleased  to 
carve  them  with  any  image  a  client  sug- 
gests. Versace  favors  Neoclassical  mo- 
tifs: one  of  the  eighteen  tables  he  com- 
missioned shows  shapely  amphoras;  the 
angry  head  of  Medusa  crops  up  in  an- 
other. The  duke  of  Kent  opted  for  his 
own  coat  of  arms — a  crown  framed  by  a 
lion  and  a  unicorn. 

The  gypsum  used  in  scagliola  is  mined 
in  the  Apennines,  a  mountain  chain  that 
forms  the  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  Romagna.  Dissolved  in  glue,  it  fills 


Les  Steele/Hopewell  Rocks  Park  Warden 


"The  world's  largest  flower  pots" 

"That's  what  Ripley  named  em  when  he  came  through  here 
in  the  30's  and  wrote  them  up  in  his  book  "Ripley's  Believe  It  or 
Not."  That  one  over  there  is  called  Indian  Head  Rock...  and  I 
named  this  one  here  Lover's  Rock.  I  take  a  lot  of  pictures  for  people 
standing  under  that  rock.  When  the  tide  comes  in  we  move  every- 
body up  off  the  beach.  We  have  the  highest  tides  in  the  world  here." 

You'll  find  oceans  of  outdoor  adventure,  natural  wonders 
and  friendly  maritime  hospitality  all  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Nestle  into  New  Brunswick  for  a  fabulous  vacation. 
Call  1-800-561-0123. 
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The  World  Next  Door 
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i  .1  depth  of  about 
in  inch.  Drying  time  is  fif- 
clays,  alter  which  the  surface  is 
smoothed  first  with  a  razor,  then  .1  wet 
pumice  stone.  For  complex  realistic  mo- 
llis such  as  birds  and  flowers,  the  pro- 
cess begins  all  over  again  with  the  car- 
ving and  inlaying  of  the  scagliola  itself . 
(Le  Scagliole  di  Bianco  Bianchi  e  Figli, 
Viale  Europa  1  17.  50  125  Florence; 
55-6861  IS) 

FRAMES  "The  artisan  is  an  anachro- 
nism. He's  the  bicycle  of  today,"  s.ivs 
Piero  Franc  eschi  from  behind  his  crafts- 
man's c  in  tain  of  brown  curls.  The  fore- 

In  his  workshop, 
Piero  Franceschi  makes 

frames  that  look 

as  if  they've 

been  dipped  in  gold 

most  framer  in  Florence  perceives 
himself  .is  .1  kind  of  chronological  error. 
but  business  could  hardly  be  described 
as  flat.  There  are  always  so  many  frames 
waiting  to  be  picked  up  or  delivered  in 
his  fifteenth-century  Santo  Spirito 
workshop  and  boutique,  the  1940s  ate- 
lier  of  realist  painter  Ottone  Rosai,  that 
people  are  often  tooled  into  thinking 
there  is  actually  something  to  buy.  In 
fact,  everything  is  made  to  order  and 
chosen  from  .1  repertoire  that  includes 
lavishly  ornamented  Baroque  or  sevei  e- 
1\  rectilinear  Art  Deco  designs,  Empire 
frames  that  look  as  if  they  have  been 
dipped  in  gold,  and  simple  fluted  and 
marbleized  frames  that  Franceschi  has 
come  to  1  egard  as  his  signature  classii  s. 

li  am  esc  hi  works  in  all  woods,  includ- 
ing raw,  splinter)  cast-off  pieces  he  sal- 
vages from  building  sites  and  then 
insets,  typically,  with  lozenges  of  colored 
resin.  "1  learn  a  lot  by  stud)  ing  w  indows 
and  doors,  both  of  which  are  kinds  of 
frames,"  he  savs.  "II  you  look  at  them 
tins  way,  man  has  been  making  frames 
for  six  thousand  years." 

1  he  son  of  a  brass  smith  and  the 
grandson  of  a  hat  trimmer,  Franceschi 


says  he  had  learned  the  names  of  virtual- 
ly all  the  tools  he  uses  by  the  time  he  was 
seven.  Early  apprenticeships  taught  him 
that  the  artists  whose  paintings  and 
drawings  he  would  be  hired  to  frame 
shouldn't  influence  him.  "What  inter- 
ests me  is  the  rapport  between  the  work 
and  the  frame  I  am  making.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me  ii  the  painter  is  Picasso 
or  someone  completely  unknown." 
(Franceschi.  Via  Toscanella  28— 38R, 
501 25  Florence;  55-28470  1 ) 
TEXTILES  II  eight  hours  seems  a  ridic- 
ulously long  time  to  produce  a  31  2-by- 
23-inch  morsel  ofjacquard  fabric,  think 


ol  the  three  months  that  go  into  pro- 
gramming the  thousands  of  perforated 
cards  that  set  the  turn-of-the-centurv 
pine  handlooms  in  motion.  As  in  1906 
when  Giuseppe  Lisio  founded  his  name- 
sake company,  sue  h  is  the  time-consum- 
ing realit)  toda)  of  making  what  are 
surely  the  world's  most  extravagant, 
most  elaborate,  and  most  expensive 
damasks,  figured  silks,  brocades,  and 
c  hiseled  velvets. 

The  Florentine  firm  employs  just  two 
full-time  and  two  part-time  weavers, 
and  for  their  patient  trouble  and  good 
strong  legs  (necessary  to  animate  the 


looms  .ind  achieve  the  proper  tension  in 
the  cloth),  onl)  orders  ol  sixt)  meters  01 
less  are  accepted.  Old  Italian  nobilit) 
make  up  the  core  ol  the  tin)  audience 
Foi  Lisio's  handwoven  textiles,  many  ol 
which  are  based  on  tapestries  and  on 
garments  in  paintings  l>\  Botticelli, 
:  Ghirlandaio,  Perugino,  and  Veronese. 
Others  .in-  taken  from  fabrics  (  harged 
with  historic  .il  meaning.  Imperatoi  e  is  .1 
cop)  ol  .1  Byzantine  cloth  discovered  in 
tlic  sarcophagus  ol  .1  bishop  in  Bam- 
berg. Woven  in  Constantinople  in  the 
emperor's  atelier,  which  catered  exclu- 
sively to  the  court,  it  shows  .1  figure  on 


horseback  thai  ma)  beConslantinehim 
sell  returning  victorious  from  war.  Dal- 
matica,  another  typically  ornate  design,  is 
borrowed  from  the  chasuble  that  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  ( iharlemagne.  This  silk 
shows  (  hi  ist  on  .111  ash-blue  ground  with 
.1  procession  ol  kings,  patriarchs,  monks. 
nuns,  angels,  and  bishops. 

In  collaboration  with  Venetian  textile 
manufacturer  Lorenzo  Rubelli,  Lisio 
also  offers  a  second  collection  that  is 
produced  on  powet  looms  yet  looks  al- 
most as  rich  and  luxurious  as  its  labor- 
intensive  counterparts.  Designed  to 
coordinate  with  the  handwovens,  these 


The  dress  was  chiffon, 

the  stockings  were  silk, 

and  a  martini  was  the 

height  of  fashion. 


There's  never  been  a  time  when  fashion  was 
risible.  Vet  never  a  time  was  it  so  obvious  as 

1920S.  In  fact,  to  the  elegant  Parisian  or  New 
»rker  fashion  was  considered  vital. 

I  hese  were  the  early  days  of  great  designers 
Ifb  still  influence  the  fashion  industry  today, 
teir  bold  interpretations  of  the  art  deco  style 
t  the  world  on  fire.  New  color,  new  material 

brought  out  new  looks.  Looks  that 
anged  as  quickly  as  the  weather 

Perhaps  it  was  a  reac 
>n  to  the  drab  gray  of 
ar.  To  the  sacrifice. 
le  sorrow.  What- 
er  the  reason,  it 
emed  everyone 
as  intent  on  out- 
inmg  their  friends 
id  acquaintances. 


But  whether  or  not  a  dress  was  a  designer 
original  was  |ust  part  of  the  story.  Everything  that 
was  "in  fashion"  became  part  of  one's  own  per- 
sonal style.  Viewing  the  latest  portrait  from 
lamar.i  de  Lempicka,  driving  your  Bugatti  out  on 
Long  Island  or  listening  to  jazz  on  a  gramophone 
were  all  fashion  statements  unto  themselves. 
Even  ordering  the  right  cocktail  was  part 
of  fashion.  And  in  the  lc'20's  nothing 
was  more  fashionable  than  the 
martini.  Today  fashion  is  just 
is  obvious.  And  though 
the  times  may  call  for 
a  Patrick  Kelly  instead 
of  a  Paul  Poiret,  the 
martini  is  still  made 
the  same  way. 
Gilbey's.  ( !ood  taste 
never  goes  out  of  style. 


Gilbey's. The  Authentic  Gin. 


n 


D 
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less  expensive  versions  are  slot  ked  in 
Rubelli'sown  shops  with  hi  an<  hes  lot  al 
eel  throughout  Italy.  Km  11  is  the  hand 
wovens  that   young  men  who  are 
entet  ing  the  |>i  iesthood  and  need  prop- 
el  vestments  insisi  on.  "They  adore 
beautiful  fabric ."  sa\s  Roberta  Landini, 
whodit  ec ts  Lisio's  weaving  s<  hool.  "Ital- 
ian priests  are  ver)  concerned  about 
how  they  look."  (Lisio  Fondazione  Arte 
della  Seta,  Via  Benedetto  Fortini   143, 
50125  Florence;  55-680- 1340) 
SILVER     In  a  tiny  Florentine  carriage 
house  crowned  h\  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
Paolo  Pagliai  and  his  trio  of  assistants 

Three  months  go 

into  programming 

the  perforated  cards 

that  set  Lisio's 

looms  in  motion 

work  miracles  on  silver  in  need  ol  repair 
or  replacement.  When  all  ol  Florence 
was  gearing  up  for  Countess  Fiametta 
Frescobaldi's  1988  wedding,  Pagliai  was 
called  upon  to  add  new  shine  to  Santo 
Spirito's  toweling  silvei  chandeliers — 
the  very  ones  the  Frescobaldis  had  do- 
nated to  the  cathedral  two  hundred 
years  earlier.  Heirloom  teapots  with 
faulty  spouts  and  eighteenth-century 
flatware  services  requiring  a  lew  more 
forks  are  also  standard  hire  foi  Pagliai, 
who  learned  his  craft  working  alongside 
his  lather,  Orlando.  Equally  adept  at 
quality  reproduction,  Pagliai  eschews 
mass-production  techniques  and  still 
casts  his  pieces  in  one-shot  molds  hand- 
made from  o(  -opus  <  artilage.  I  le  stocks 
the  few  display  cases  in  his  studio  with 
extraordinarily  convincing  replicas  ol 
eighteenth-century  Florentine  trays, 
saltcellars,  vegetable  dishes,  and  c  harm- 
ing orn.imenl.il  shells  of  his  own  design. 
And  though  his  c  lienl  tosiei  leads  like  a 
who's  who  of  Florentine  nobility,  Pagliai 
remains  the  consummate  humble  arti- 
san. "My  work,"  he  shrugs.  "It's  useful." 
(Paolo  Pagliai,  Borgo  San  Jacopo  4  I  R, 
50125  Florence;  55-282840).  A 
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ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES,  RUGS. 

New  address  in  New  York  : 

11  East  57th  Street  -  New  York,  NY  10022  -  (212)  "50-5505 

17  Quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  (l)  42  60  72  68 
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/!  /7;;t  Aubusson  rug 

First  Empirt  period,  circa  1810 

(16ft  5/'w.v  19ft  2in) 

C  leaning  and  restoration  center  tor  fine  rugs  and  tapestries 
■   West  avenue  -  Stamford,  CT  06902    (203)  969-1'  - 
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Rescued  Relics 

Tribal  art  meets  cartoon  classic  in  the  Milan 

a  pa  rt  merit  of  designer  Stephan  Janson 

By  Umber  to  Pas  n 


the  focal  point  of  the  dining  room, 
which  also  serves  as  library  and  studio,  is 
an  Empire  table  cloaked  in  silk-embroi- 
dered Turkish  cloth  and  surrounded  bv 
French  iron  garden  chairs.  Here  the  car- 
pet is  a  kilim  from  Bessarabia,  the  paint- 
ed light  fixture  is  Russian,  and  the  desk 
is  Italian  Art  Nouveau — and  yet  it  all 
emanates  a  curious  harmony. 

Of  his  passion  for  the  overlooked  and 
slight  1\  arcane  Janson  explains.  "I  have 
always  collected  objects  that  were  un- 


"Every  time 
uncover  o  new  relic 
it  gives  me  the 
feeling  of  having 
saved  something 
from  oblivion,"  soys 
Stephan  Janson, 
above.    Right:  His 
collection  of 
Amazonian  and 
other  tribal  head- 
dresses show 
their  colors  in  a  case 
in  the  foyer  of 
his  apartment. 


Decoration  is  an  irritating  word."  sa\s  33-year-old 
French  fashion  designer  Stephan  [anson.  "  I  o  fur- 
nish a  house  by  adopting  a  style  or  following  .1  plan  is 
like  dressing  according  to  fashion.  I  believe  in  freedom." 

Thiseverything-goes  stance  is  best  exemplified  In  [anson 's 
Milan  apartment,  which  has  been  his  home  base  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Ineai  h  of  the  five  rooms  there  isn't  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, an  object,  01  a  fabric  that  is  in  harmony  by  period  or 
style  with  the  thing  next  to  it.  The  master  bedroom,  for  in- 
stance, features  a  cai  pet  festooned  with  Disney  characters,  an 
eccentric  1940s  neo-Baroque  armchair  by  architect  Emilio 
I  en  v.  a  late  eighteenth  centur)  Neapolitan  bed.  and  a  Vic- 
torian iron  table  in  the  foi  niol  intertwined  roots.  Meanwhile. 


n  the  bedroom, 

above  right,  a  1940s 

armchair  by  architect 

Emilio  Terry,  a  rustic 

Victorian  iron  table, 

a  late  18th  century 

Neapolitan  bed,  and 

a  1950s  Walt  Disney 

carpet  form  an 

inspired  ensemble. 

Right:  An  Italian 

Neoclassical  console 

supports  a  Roman 

head  of  Venus  and  a 

fragmentary  Parion 

marble  horse,  both 

2nd  century  B.C. 


dei  appreciated.  It's  not  an  investment 
for  me;  it's  a  compulsion.  Every  time  I 
uncover  a  new  relic,  it  gives  me  the  feel- 
ing of  having  saved  something  from 
oblnion.  of  redeeming  a  small  piece  of 
history."  Thanks  to  Janson's  highly  suc- 
cessful rescue  efforts,  his  apartment  has 
gradually  been  transformed  into  a  ha- 
ven for  rare  and  precious  artifacts.  Tri- 
bal headdresses  from  the  Amazon,  the 
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Fashion  with  spir* 


here  isn't  a  piece  of  furniture,  an  object,  or  a  fabric  of  the  same  period  or 


-  . 


Philippines,  the  plateaus  of  Cameroon, 
and  New  Guinea  display  their  vibrant 
teal  hers  and  beadwork  in  a  tall  glass 
showcase  at  the  entrance  foyer.  Islamic 
ceramics  dating  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  with  brilliantly 
colored  enamelwork  and  sumptuous 
glazing,  rest  on  the  bookcases  in  the  din- 
ing room,  and  Roman  and  Byzantine 
sculptural  and  architectural  marble 
fragments  form  still 
lifes  on  low  tables  and 
consoles  in  the  living 


In  the  dining  room, 
which  doubles  as  a 
library  and  studio, 
a  French  iron  garden 
chair  is  paired  with 
an  Empire  table 
cloaked  in  18th- 


room. 

"The  Indians  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  ancient  Ro- 


century  silk- 
embroidered  Turkish  mans  have  been  my 
cloth.  Parts  of  an  three  passions  since  I 
extensive  collection  wa§  V()Ung  "  savs  Jan_ 
of  Islamic  ceramics,  .,_  .. 

a  .      *       *u  o»u  son-     Prowling  in  a 

dating  from  the  yth  ° 

to  the  18th  centuries,  Paris  junk  shop  when 

pattern  the  walls.  I  was  twelve  years  old. 


I  found  a  remarkable  Amazonian  head- 
dress of  the  sort  adolescent  males  of  the 
Kara  jo  tribe  used  in  their  initiation  rites. 
The  dealer  couldn't  believe  I  was  inter- 
ested. It  was  an  old  carnival  hat,  he  said, 
and  promptly  sold  it  to  me  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  couple  of  dollars.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  other  existing  headdress 
similar  to  mine  is  at  the  Musee  de 
l'Homme  in  Paris." 

[anson  belies  his  fragile  looks  with 
tales  of  his  adventures  among  the  wily 
antiques  dealers  of  Cairo,  Damascus, 
eastern  Turkey,  and  north  Syria.  His 
search  for  Ottoman  tiles  and  other  ce- 
ramics salvaged  from  mosques  and  pal- 
aces has  taken  him  through  a  maze  of 
tiny  outpost  towns  where  he  honed  his 
talent  tor  negotiating  with  sign  lan- 
guage and  rarely  left  emptv-handed. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  there  wasn't  a 
lot  of  interest  in  Islamic  art.  Entire 
buildings  were  torn  down,  and  the  ce- 


Orrefors.    humbled    only    by    the     temptation 


Designed  by  Lars  Hellsten  for  C  >8°  Orrefors  USA,  Inc. 
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style  as  the  thing  next  to  it — vet  every  room 


emanates  harmony 


ramies  thai  lined  their  walls  were  easily 
found  on  the  market.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  today  with  ancient  marble. 
There  are  warehouses  in  Italy  loaded 
with  architectural  fragments  dating 
bat  k  to  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  work- 
rooms of  tombstone  c  arvers  von  can  ac- 
tually find  bricks  made  ol  porphyry  or 
serpentine,  and  cornices  made  oi  that 
pavonazzetto  marble  from  .Asia  Minor 
which,  legend  has  it.  was  stained  by  the 
blood  of  Actaeon." 

1  ask  him  how  he  finds  the  time  to  de- 
sign two  Italian  collections  every  year  as 
well  as  another  two  lor  Micalady  (a Japa- 
nese clothing  company)  and  also  devote 
inordinate  horns  to  browsing  the 
world's  antiques  shops  and  flea  markets, 
to  corresponding  with  dozens  of  book- 
stores, to  frequenting  museums,  to  read- 
ing and  studying.  He  looks  at  me  sur- 
prised, as  if  the  answer  is  obvious.  "It's 
all  about  the  same  search.  The  way  colors 


an'  used  on  a  feather  cloak 
from  Central  Amei  ica  or  on 
a  thirteenth-century  Persian 
goblet  can  help  me  create  a 
room  or  design  a  dress.'' 

And  after  a  brief  pause, 
punctuated  by  an  ascetic 
Oriental  smile  that  conceals 
his  absolute  determination, 
he  adds,  "Just  as  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  good  taste,  I  don't 
believe  in  styles.  To  me  there- 
is  just  one  style,  and  it  crops 
up  everywhere.  The  anony- 
mous Roman  stonecutter 
who  carved  a  frieze  had  it 
and  so  did  the  Turkish 
craftsman  who  painted  a 
dish  for  his  master.  Style  is  a 
search  for  greater  freedom. 
You  don't  need  money  or 
culture — just  a  bit  of  cour- 
age and  a  lot  of  passion."  A 


On  a  trio  of  shelves, 

brilliantly  glazed  Isnik 

ceromic  tiles,  right,  from  the 

16th  and  17th  centuries  join 

18th-century  cups  and  saucers 

from  Kutahya  in  Turkey. 

Above:  Tree-shaped  cora 

and  a  Roman  marble  bust, 

2nd  century  B.C.,  surround 

a  contemporary  shell  frame 

made  by  a  child  in  Tangier. 
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Geary's,  Beverly  Hills 

Hall's,  Kansas  City 
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Lt  Dapha,  we  treat  every  piece  like  an  original  work 

.  of  art.  As  a  COM  manufacturer,  we  work  on  one 

piece  at  a  time  to  guarantee  the  service  you  expect  and  the  quality 

that  is  true  to  our  craft.  With  variations  and  treatments  on  over 

165  frame  styles,  Dapha  unleashes  your  creativity.  That's  why, 

when  it  has  to  be  the  best,  it's  definitely  Dapha.  COM,  14-day 

premium  availability.  Only  to  professionals. 

DAPHA,  Ltd. 

Showrooms:  Boston,  New  York,  Atlanta.  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis.  High  Point 

P.O.  Box  1584,  High  Point,  NC  27261 
In  NC:  919-889-3312  •  Outside  NC:  1-800-334-7396 


Dapha.  Lid  .  1 091) 
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Pendant  2010 


ATLANTA  Ernest  Gaspare!    DALLAS/NEVX  YORK  Keller  Williams 

DANIA  Turner  (  reenberg    CI  IICAGO  Rozmallin 

!  >ENVER/LAGUNA  NIGUE1  Shears  &  Window    LOS  ANGELES  Nancy  Corzine 

SAN  FR  W  1SCO  Sloan  Mivasato 


AVERY  BOARDMAN 

Head-Bed  Division 


CAN  THIS  BE  AN  ELECTRIC  BED"?  ONLY  THE  DESIGNER  KNOWS  FOR 
SURE   NO  COMPROMISE  WITH  BEAUTY.  DESIGN  OR  FUNCTION 

'.        '  K        10022 (21 :    ">8E  6611 


dCanmars  Potpourri 

COLLECTION    OF     FINE     FURS 


CUSTOM  SIZES:  GENUINE  FUR:  PILLOWS,  RUGS  &  BEDSPREADS, 
STENCILED  ZEBRA  &  LEOPARD  COWHIDES;  GENUINE  ZEBRAS 

D&D  BUILDING  979  THIRD  AVENUE  SUITE  1427 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10022  (212)  355-5115 


FOR  DETAILS  ON  DESIGNER  RESOURCES  SHOWCASE,  CALL  AL  BLOIS  (212)  880-8307 
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/me  honored 
tradition 
remembered. . . 
reproduced  by 
Chelsea  House- 
Port  Royal 

Being  the  exclusive  official 
licensee  to  reproduce  art  and 
accessories  for  the  British 
National  Trust  and  other 
European  collections  and  a 
licensee  for  the  Winterthur 
Museum  in  America,  Chelsea 
House  and  Port  Royal  have 
assembled  an  unsurpassed 
collection.  Over  2,000  prints, 
paintings,  accessories  and 
accent  furniture  pieces  have 
been  reproduced  from  the 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th 
Century  originals  to  grace  the 
homes  of  the  20th  Century. 

Should  you  desire  an  elegant 
mantel  or  a  handsome  coal 
grate;  a  formal  portrait  or  fine 
landscape  painting;  hand 
carved  shelf  brackets  or  hand 
painted  porcelains;  a 
handsome  tole  lamp  or  an 
exquisite  crystal  chandelier  . . . 
all  this  and  much,  much  more 
are  available  from  Chelsea 
House-Port  Royal. 

Sold  only  through  Interior 

Designers  and  Fine  Furniture 

Galleries.  Send  for  your  full 

color,  90  page  Chelsea  House 

Picture  Catalog  for  $10or  the 

72  page, 

full  color 

Port  Royal 

Accessory 

Catalog 

for  $10. 


Write  Chelsea  House-Port  Royal 

Catalog  Department 

Box  399 

Gastonia,  NC  28053 


The  Tasca  estate, 
Regaleali,  left, 
where  Mario  Lo 
Memo  reveals  the 
secrets  of  his  noble 
trade.  Far  left: 
The  chef  tests  the 
bouquet  of  a 

ne  stem. 


The  Lost  of  the  Monzu 

Mario  Lo  Memo  upholds  a  vanishing 
tradition  of  Sicilian  family  chefs 
By  Mary  Taylor  Simeti 


Imagine  the  desperate  poverty  of  postwar  Sicily — it  is 
1954 — and  a  young  lad,  fresh  from  the  provinces,  being 
conducted  along  a  palm-lined  drive  on  the  outskirts  of 
Palermo  toward  a  luxurious  garden  ol  swan-tilled  pools  and 
bougainvillea  vines  brilliant  against  a  backdrop  of  magnolias 
and  tall  cedars.  Behind  the  garden  rises  the  severe  facade  of 
Villa  Tasca.  pale  In  o\\  n  stone  decorated  with  an  elaborate  es- 
cutcheon ot  carved  marble. 

Mario  I.o  Menzo  was  eighteen  then,  a  Sicilian  version  of 
Dick  Whittington  in  search  ol  lame  and  fortune    With  lour 


years'  experience  as  a  kitchen  boy.  a  remarkable  talent  with 
food,  and  most  probably  a  certain  dose  of  trepidation,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  enter  the  service  of  Giuseppe  Tasca,  Conted'Al- 
merita,  as  helper  to  the  count's  chef. 

Count  Tasca  was  something  of  an  anomaly  among  Sicilian 
aristocrats,  for  together  with  his  lands  and  his  title  he  had  also 
inherited  a  pronounced  entrepreneurial  bent.  His  forefa- 
thers had  alreadv  turned  Regaleali.  a  large  feudal  estate  in 
the  Sicilian  interior  they  had  acquired  in  the  1830s,  into  a 
model  farm  for  Ihestock  and  grain  production;  he  himself 
was  soon  to  begin  bottling  and  marketing  the  estate's  wines — 
heretofore  produced  onlv  for  local  consumption — with  such 
success  that  today  Regaleali  wine  is  sold  internationally. 

Young  Mario  may  have  been  awed  by  his  first  meeting  with 
the  count,  but  he  was  probably  downright  terrified  by  his  first 
encounter  with  the  king  of  the  kitchen.  Chef  Giovanni  Messi- 
na, who  had  been  serving  the  Tascas  for  forty  years,  was  fa- 
miliarl)  known  as  Giovannino,  an  unlikely  nickname  for  a 
bad-tempered  autocrat  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  se- 
crets and  his  prerogatives  and  very  much  aware  that  he  too 
was  heir  to  a  glorious  title,  that  of  monzu. 

The  first  monzu  had  come  to  southern  Italy  with  Napo- 
leon's  arm\  as  chef  to  Joaquin  Murat.  When  his  boss  lost  the 
crown  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Monsieur  Robert  went 
home,  leaving  behind  him  a  taste  for  French  cuisine  and  the 
title  of  monsieur,  which  in  Neapolitan  dialect  soon  became 
monzu.  from  the  Bourbon  court  at  Naples  the  fashion  for 
French  cooking  spread  rapidly  to  aristocratic  households 
throughout  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  early 
monzu,  Frenchmen  imported  at  great  expense,  were 
succeeded  bv  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  who  had  trained  in 
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Tangerines  transformed:  panierini  al  mandorino 

the  great  kitchens  of  Paris.  A  well-paid 
elite,  they  owed  their  title  less  to  their 
training  than  to  their  employers — the 
monzu  served  only  the  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies and  never  fraternized  with  the  chefs 
of  the  bourgeoisie — and  to  their  art.  In 
their  hands  the  ancient  tradition  of  Si- 
cilian baronial  cuisine  reached  new 
heights  of  sumptuousness. 

It  was  during  the  Belle  Epoque,  a  pe- 
riod of  lavish  entertaining,  that  the 
monzu  Giovannino  served  his  appren- 
ticeship, working  his  way  around  the 
aristocratic  kitchens  of  Palermo  and 
learning  each  master's  specialty,  from 
soups  to  ices,  sauces  to  pastries.  The  art 
of  making  consomme  could  be  acquired 
under  Giuseppe,  chef  to  Baron  Lo  Mo- 
naco, whereas  Enrico,  who  worked  for 
the  duke  oi  Salaparuta,  was  famous  for 
his  ability  to  transform  vegetables  for  his 
employer's  amusement  so  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  pasta  con  le  vongole  turned 
out  to  be  mad<  with  eggplant. 

Mario's  ow        pprenticeship  lasted 

nine  years.  Gi<       nnino,  in  his  eighties 

by  that  time,  w  itic  and  loathe  to 

part  with  any  ol  i  i  rets.  He  would 

ate  no  youthful  It  » ity  or  distraction 


in  the  kitchen  and  demanded  that  his  as- 
sistants concentrate  totally  on  the  food 
at  hand:  the  whole  body  must  be  present 
before  the  stove,  he  claimed,  with  all  its 
senses  alert.  It  was  harsh  training,  espe- 
cially for  a  jovial  youth  like  Mario,  but  it 
produced  an  heir  worthy  of  the  old 
monzu.  The  first  meal  prepared  under 
Mario's  command  was  served  to  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  the  Tasca  table,  Conte 
Lanza  di  Mazzarino,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  eldest  Tasca  daughter.  "Ah!"  sighed 
the  guest  at  the  end  of  dinner,  "Giovan- 
nino is  still  Giovannino."  No  mistake 
ever  gave  more  satisfaction. 

Mario  has  carried  on  Giovannino's 


— but  ordinarily  Count  Tasca  wishes  to 
be  advised  ahead  of  time  of  any  changes, 
and  onlv  those  that  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval become  part  of  the  repertoire. 
One  such  invention  is  castrato  al  Rosso 
del  Conte,  a  ragout  Mario  created  to  cel- 
ebrate a  fine  red  Regaleali  wine.  Al- 
though on  the  Tasca  estate  this  dish  is 
made  with  the  meat  of  young  goats,  it  is 
perfectly  adaptable  to  mutton  or  lamb. 

Mario's  debt  to  Regaleali  goes  beyond 
his  ingredients.  In  an  age  when  few  aris- 
tocratic families  can  still  afford  to  em- 
ploy chefs  of  his  standing.  Regaleali  and 
its  winery  have  allowed  him  to  become 
one  of  the  last  true  claimants  to  the  title 


The  first  monzu  arrived  with  Napoleon's  army 
— and  left  behind  a  taste  for  French  cuisine 


traditions,  both  in  the  everyday  delights 
of  Sicilian  cooking  and  in  the  exquisite 
masterpieces  created  for  weddings  and 
other  gala  Tasca  family  occasions:  pas- 
ticcio di  selvaggina.  a  pate  of  pheasant 
and  quail,  or  medaglioni  di  polio,  round 
slices  of  chicken  galantine  decorated 
with  pate,  aspic,  and  truffles  and  served 
in  wide  baskets  made  of  pasta  woven 
with  fresh  flowers  dipped  in  wax.  While 
these  require  professional  skill,  even  an 
amateur  can  master  panierini  al  man- 
darino,  a  delicate  citrus  gelatin  served  in 
baskets  of  tangerine  peel.  A  very  old  Si- 
cilian dish,  this  probably  originated  as  a 
tornagusto,  served,  as  ices  often  were, 
between  two  very  rich  courses  in  order 
to  cleanse  the  palate.  Todav  it  makes  a 
pretty  and  pleasantly  refreshing  dessert. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Mario  has  the 
privilege  of  working  with  homegrown 
ingredients.  Most  of  the  vegetables, 
fruit,  meat,  and  dairy  products  as  well  as 
the  olive  oil,  vinegar,  and  wine  that  he 
uses  in  his  cooking  are  produced  at  Re- 
galeali. where  the  Tasca  family  spends 
much  of  its  time.  The  strong  Sicilian  fla- 
vors hold  their  own  even  in  the  face  of 
exotic  imports,  like  the  caviar  in  Mario's 
version  of  pasta  al  caviale. 

Despite  the  strong  hold  of  tradition. 
Mario  has  created  his  own  recipes.  0<  (  a- 
sionally  his  innovations  are  fortuitous — 
like  all  artists  he  is  a  great  believer  in  us- 
ing flair  to  turn  error  into  advantage 


of  monzu.  At  the  fairs  and  exhibitions 
where  the  Regaleali  wines  are  being  pro- 
moted, his  cooking  has  acquired  an  in- 
ternational reputation,  and  now  the 
lovely  old  stone  buildings  of  the  estate 
have  become  the  setting  in  which  he  can 
teach  others  his  secrets. 

The  count's  three  daughters,  who 
share  their  father's  enterprising  spirit  as 
well  as  his  fondness  for  the  old  baronial 
cuisine  of  Sicilv,  have  recently  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  spring  and  fall  cooking 
courses  at  Regaleali.  While  they  attend 
lessons  in  which  Mario  demonstrates  his 
skills,  small  groups  of  American  enthu- 
siasts are  guests  at  the  cottages  of  Anna, 
Costanza,  and  Rosemarie  Tasca.  With 
the  help  of  vet  another  generation  of 
Tascas,  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
monzu  are  gaining  a  new  audience. 

PANIERINI  AL  MANDARINO 

1  ounce  sheet  gelatin 

1  cup  warm  water 

2  cups  orange  juice,  freshly  squeezed 
2  cups  tangerine  juice,  freshly 

squeezed 
1 2  cup  lemon  juice,  freshly  squeezed 
2  cups  water 
1  '  2  cups  sugar 
1  do/en  tangerines  with  stems 

and  leaves  attached 

Soften  the  sheets  of  gelatin  by  soaking 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water.  In  a 
saucepan  combine  the  softened  gelatin 
and  its  water  with  the  juices,  the  remaining 
water,  and  the  sugar  (adjust  amount  of 
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"Now  Everyone  Can 
Enjoy  Original  Works  Of  Art 
In  Their  Own  Home: 


Finely  crafted  by  hand,  one  at  a  time,  each  Marvin  window  is  a  true  piece  of  art  and 
one  of  lasting  beauty.  But  art  is  a  very  personal  thing.  So  at  Marvin  we  build  each  window  to  your  specific 
order,  in  any  shape  or  size.  That  way,  every  window  is  an  original  piece  created  just  for  your  home.  A  work 
of  art  that  merely  confirms  everyone's  feelings  about  your  good  taste.  For  a  free  idea  book, 
write:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763;  or  call  1-800-346-5128  (In  Minnesota,  call 
1-800-552-1167;  in  Canada,  call  1-800-263-6161.)  Or  see  your  local  Marvin  Windows  dealer. 

MARVIN  WINDOWS  ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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i  irding  in  lastc  and  to  the  ac  idity 
•)i  anges).  Bi  ing  to  .1  boil  ovei  low 

mg  the  mixture  continually  with  a 
whisk  so  thai  the  gelatin  dissolves.  When  it 
■s  to  a  boil,  remove  from  heat  and,  us- 
ing a  slotted  spoon,  skim  oil  the  loam  that 
has  formed  on  the  sm  lace. 

Place  a  chair  upside  down  on  a  tabic, 
place  a  bow  I  on  the  underside  ol  the  sc.it, 
and  tie  a  dish  towel  to  the  legs  so  that  it  is 
suspended  over  the  bowl.  Slowl)  pour  the 
gelatin  mixture  into  the  towel  so  that  it  will 
filter  through  the  c  loth  into  the  bowl.  Cov- 
er the  bowl  and  place  the  liquid  in  the  re- 
frigerator ovci  night  to  jell. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  an  opening  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  stem  of  each  tangerine 
leaving  the  bottom  half  intact  and  a  '  --inch 
strip  going  over  the  top  so  that  the  peel 
forms  a  round  basket  with  a  handle.  Care- 
fully extract  the  pulp  through  the  open- 
ings. About  an  hour  before-  serving, 
remove  the  gelatin  from  the  refrigerator, 
stir  it  lightly,  and  spoon  it  into  the  hollow 
peels.  Serves  12. 

PASTA  AL  CAVIALE 

1 '  a  pounds  vermicellini 
-'  .  cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
V->  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsle) 

2  tablespoons  chopped  chives 

3  cloves  garlic,  finch  chopped 


2  ounce  jar  red  lumpfish  caviar 
2  ounce  jar  black  lumpfish  caviar 
Freshly  ground  black  pepper 

( look  the  pasta  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
al  dente.  Drain,  reservinga  half  cup  of  the 
water,  and  place  in  a  serving  bowl. 

While  pasta  is  cooking,  heat  the  oil  in  a 
skillet  overa  low  flame  and  saute  the  onion 
until  softened  but  not  colored.  Remove 
from  the  heat  and  immediately  add  the 
parsley,  chives,  garlic,  and  half  of  the  red 
and  blac  k  caviars,  stirring  well.  Add  imme- 
diately to  the  pasta  and  mix  well,  with  a  lit- 
tle reserved  cooking  water  if  it  is  too  drv. 
Add  the  freshl)  ground  pepper.  Garnish 
with  the  remaining  caviar  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Timing  is  all  important  because 
the  garlic,  herbs,  and  caviar  must  cook  a  lit- 
tle but  only  in  the  heat  given  off  by  the  on- 
ion and  hot  pasta.  Serves  6. 

CASTRATO  AL  ROSSO  DEL  CONTE 

1    leg  ol  lamb,  boned  and  cut 
into  large  pieces 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 

2  bay  leaves 

1  bottle  Rosso  del  Conte  Regaleali 
1  1  cup  olive  oil 

1  cup  brandy 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper 

2  pounds  white  mushrooms,  sliced 
'  2  pound  pancetta 


1  tablespoon  olive  oil 

2  pounds  whole  babv  onions,  peeled 

3  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 

Put  the  lamb  together  with  the  onion  and 
bav  leaves  in  the  red  wine  and  marinate  in 
the  refrigerator  overnight.  Drain  the  lamb 
pieces,  reserving  the  marinade,  and  drv 
them  with  paper  towels.  Rub  them  with  the 
olive  oil  and  brown  lightlv  in  a  frying  pan. 
When  the  pieces  have  colored  and  the 
juices  evaporated,  add  the  brandv.  Set  fire 
and  let  the  brandv  burn  until  evaporated. 

Place  the  meat  in  a  heavv  saucepan,  add- 
ing the  reserved  marinade  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Cover  and  cook  slowlv 
over  a  low  flame  for  about  1  V*  hours.  The 
sauce  should  just  cover  the  meat;  add  addi- 
tional wine  if  necessary. 

While  the  meat  is  cooking,  saute  the 
mushrooms  and  pancetta  in  oil  until  light- 
h  colored.  In  a  saucepan  saute  the  onions 
briefh  in  the  butter.  Add  sugar  and 
enough  water  to  cover,  and  simmer  uncov- 
ered until  all  the  water  is  absorbed.  When 
the  meat  is  done,  add  the  mushrooms-pan- 
cetta  mixture  and  the  onions.  Simmer  for  a 
few  minutes.  Add  the  flour,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil,  cooking 
over  low  flame  for  a  few  moments  until  the 
sauce  is  slightly  thickened.  Correct  the  sea- 
soning it  necessary.  Serves  8—10.  A 
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Alessandro  Guerriero, 
above,  is  one  of  the 
minds  behind  Museo 
Aichimia,  a  shop-cum- 
gallery  featuring 
objects  whose  roots 
began  in  Memphis. 
Left:  A  spherical 
theme  informs  the 
shop's  recent  Soli 
Collection.  Below 
Fornasetti's  small 
space  is  filled  with 
an  impressive  range 
of  black  and  white 
objects.  Below 
right:  Books  are 
treated  as  jewels  ot 
Franco  Maria  Ricci. 


Merchants  of  Milan 

Shops  of  the  northern  metropolis 

stoek  everything  from  antico  to  avant-garde 

By  Peter  Green 


Amid  the  variety  and  contradic- 
ti(  ms.  the  mesh  of  tradition  and 
avant-garde,  Milan  has  had  one 
strong  common  thread:  design.  In  addi- 
tion, a  commitment  to  quality  and  style 
has  established  Italy's  northern  metrop- 
olis as  a  shopping  mecca.  From  the  old- 
world  bookbindings  of  Legatoria 
Artistica  to  the  sleek  contemporary  tea- 
kettles at  Alessi,  walking  along  the  Milan 
storefronts  is  like  leafing  through  a  his- 
tory of  Italian  design — a  history  that  is 
being  written  as  the  shop  windows 
change  for  the  season. 
ALESSI  When  Alessandro  Mendini's 
new  cookw  are  was  unveiled  at  Alessi.  the 
window  displayed  a  mannequin  of  Men- 
dini  adorned  with  angel  wings  and  drip- 
ping from  head  to  toe  in  his  pots  and 
pans.  This  band  of  irreverent  creativity 
is  evident  in  the  shop  itself,  where  Al- 
berto Alessi  has  brought  together  the 
unconventional  designs  of  such  names 
as  Michael  Graves.  Robert  Venturi,  and 
Richard  Sapper.  Teakettles  are  the 
store's  best-sellers,  but  Alessi  also  carries 
serving  bowls,  candlesticks,  watches, 
clocks,  and  limited-edition  prints. 
(Corso  Matteotti  9;  2-795-726) 
CENTRO  BOTANICO  In  a  quiet  court- 
yard off  the  busy  Via  dell'Orso,  a  narrow 


stairway  leads  to  the  shabby  but  genteel 
eighteenth-centurv  flat  that  houses 
Centro  Botanico.  Angelo  Naj  Oleari's 
shop  for  lovers  of  greenery.  Few  living 
specimens  are  for  sale:  instead  the  pro- 
prietor offers  classes  for  aspiring  bota- 
nists and  a  phvtopathological  service  for 
sick  plants.  Besides  a  generous  assort- 
ment of  books  and  seeds,  the  shop  stocks 
an  array  of  perfumes,  soaps,  and  olive 
oils,  manv  made  from  plants  and  trees 
cultivated  in  Xaj  Oleari's  garden  and 
greenhouse  near  Orvieto.  ( Via  dell'Orso 
16:2-873-315) 

ETRO  Gimmo  Etro  began  designing 
fabrics  nearly  2  1  \  ears  ago  and  has  since 
become  Italy's  prophet  of  paisleys. 
Etro's  vibrant  variations  of  that  curved 
and  curb  shape,  available  at  his  home 
furnishings  shop,  makes  even  the  pat- 
terns of  Liberty  of  London  look  like  just 
so  many  black  and  white  checks.  Besides 
place  mats,  bath  towels,  sheets,  and  bed- 
spreads rich  in  purples,  blues,  reds,  and 
greens.  Etro  has  fabrics  by  the  vard.  all 
in  paisleys.  In  an  adjoining  mahoganv- 
paneled  room — designed  to  resemble  a 
pharmacy — Etro  sells  his  line  of  men's 
and  women's  fragrances  called — what 
else-— Paislev.  (Fiori  Chiari;  2-795-203) 
IMMAGINAZIONE  Entering  this  shop 
on  Via  Brera  is  like  stepping  inside  a 
small  space  in  the  back  of  Piero  Forna- 
setti's imagination.  The  tiny  room  is 
crammed  with  plates,  cups,  obelisks, 
chairs,  screens,  cufflinks,  and  buttons 
silk-screened,  often  in  trompe  l'oeil. 
with  the  designer's  idiosyncratic  and 
amusing  themes — eves.  suns,  and  images 
from  seventeenth-century  architectural 
perspective  drawings.  Although  most  of 
the  objects  are  m  black  and  white.  For- 
nasetti's vision  is  anything  but  colorless. 
(Via  Brera  16:2-805-0321) 
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We  cover  the  world's  most  beautiful  views. 


The  room:  high  above 
Chicago's  Lakeshore  Drive. 

The  view:  Lake  Michigan. 
All  of  it.  And  the  drama 
doesn't  end  when  the  shades 
are  drawn.  Because  they're 
Duette   window  fashions. 

Only  Duette  shades  have  a  cellular  honey- 
comb design.  This  patented  construction 
cannot  be  duplicated,  nor  can  its  unique 
advantages. 

Duette  shades  cover  windows  of  virtually 
any  shape  or  size  in  one  flawless  expanse  . 
unmarred  by  seams,  holes  or  visible  cords. 


They're  also  highly  energy  efficient, 
incredibly  easy  to  maintain,  and  so  durable 
they'll  retain  their  pleats  permanently.  So 
their  beauty  will  never  spoil. 

Of  course,  everyone  has  a  different  view 
about  what's  beautiful.  Which  brings  us  to 
another  advantage  of  the  Duette  construction. 
You  can  choose  from  a  spectrum  of  luxurious 
colors  inside,  while  a  neutral  white  always 
faces  outside.  And  our  soft  fabrics  come  in 
a  choice  of  pleat  sizes  and  varying  degrees 
of  light  transmission . . .  sheer,  translucent 
and  blackout. 

So,  no  matter  what  your  view  may  be, 


you'll  never  have  to  look  beyond  Duette 
window  fashions. 

For  a  free  brochure,  fabric  sample  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  Duette  dealer, 
call  1-800-32-STYLE  ext.  500.  Or  write: 
Hunter  Douglas  Window  Fashions,  RO. 
Box  308  Dept.  500,  Mt.  Olive,  NJ  07828. 

HunterDouglas 


i  1990  Hunter  Douglos,  inc   Patented  m  the  U  S  and  foreign  c 


Walking  along 
the  Milan  store 
fronts  is  like  leafing 
through  a  history 
of  Italian  design 


FRANCO  MARIA  RICCI  Franco  Maria 
Ru  i_  i  began  publishing  his  exquisite  lim- 
ited editions  amid  the  turmoil  of  the 
1968  Communist  revolution  in  Italv. 
While  Ricci's  et  torts  gained  little  appre- 


books  encompass  a  range  of  subjects  in 
art  and  design,  from  the  pyramids  of 
Egvpt  to  the  contemporary  fashions  of 
Armani  and  Valentino,  although  a  large 
number  are  devoted  to  painting.  (Via 
Durini  19;  2-798-444 1 
LEGATORIA  ARTISTICA  At  the  book- 
binding laboratory  of  Mose  Forte  and 
hi--  wife,  Ornella  Bacchetta,  old  volumes 
are  rebound  in  the  traditional  hand- 
sewn  way  with  marbled  covers  and  end- 
papers. The  couple  also  makes  the  usual 
selection  of  books  for  sketching,  ad- 
dresses,  appointments,  and  diaries.  A 
few  yards  up  the  Via  Palermo.  Forte  cre- 
ates custom  shoeboxes.  hatboxes,  and 
linen  trunks,  and  Milanese  cognoscenti 
bring  in  their  favorite  wallpaper  to  be 
used  as  covering  for  Forte's  handmade 
cardboard  or  wooden  storage  contain- 
ers.  (Via  Palermo  5;  2-861-1 13) 
MUSEO  ALCHIMIA  Behind  a  stvleless 
facade  on  Via  Torino  you'll  find  the 
shop  and  gallery  of  Alchimia.  a  group  of 
Italian  designers  whose  work  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  "decorative  and  superfi- 
c  i  a  1  man.'"  Alchimia  delights  m 
combining  the  playful  and  the  beautiful 
m  uncommon  shapes  and  colors,  yet  the 
onginalm  ot  their  objects  sometimes 
precludes  utility.  A  spherical  wood  chest 
from  the  recent  Soli  Collection  proves 
frustratinglv  inconvenient — each  draw- 
er must  be  lifted  off  to  reach  the  one  be- 
low. More  successful — aestheticallv  and 
practically — is  the  sparkling  violet  cof- 
fee table,  its  round  glass  top  etched  with 
stars.  Alchimia's  designs  are  produced 
primarih  in  workshops  in  Brianza.  and 
main  rely  on  traditional  skills  of  cabin- 
etrv,  marquetry,  and  hand  finishing. 
(Via  Torino  68;  2-869-2296). 
SHED  Margherita  Motto  has  spread 
her  enormous  selection  of  furniture. 


ciation  then,  todav  the  two-storv  shop  is  housewares,  and  gourmet  food  over 

so  crowded  (luring  the  winter  holidays  2.200  square  meters  of  a  former  mozza- 

that  j                  in  in  line  outside  to  get  a  rella  factory.  Recent  furniture  offerings 

glimpse           i-  -lubes.  Ricci's  volumes  include  a  table  and  chairs  b\   Mario 

are  bound  i       >1  i<  k  silk  and  printed  on  Bona,  bookshelves  by  Philippe  Starck. 

acid-tree                   md  illustrations  are  and  such  reissued  historic  pieces  as  a 

tipped  in  b\                  no  the  page.    The  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  high-back 

The  enormous  space  that  is  Shed,  above  and  top  left,  showcases  Italian 
design  as  well  as  imported  furniture  ond  objects.  Top  right:  Seventeenth-century 
frescoes  provide  a  backdrop  for  handblown  glass  at  Vetrerie  di  Empoli.  Right: 
Candlesticks  by  Paolo  Portoghesi  join  Alessi's  silver  and  stainless-steel  wares. 


chair  and  a  Mies  van  der  Rohe  sommier. 
A  worldwide  search  for  rare  objects  and 
gadgets  has  vielded  such  disparate  dis- 
coveries as  a  Philippine  rattan  love  seat 
and  a  Japanese  birdcage.  ( Viale  Umbria 
42: 2-3319-0065) 

VETRERIE  DI  EMPOLI  Those  who  enter 
Vetrerie  di  Empoli  cannot  help  but  mar- 
vel at  the  oversize  handblown  glass  de- 
signs of  Franco  Parentini  populating  the 
frescoed  space  of  Gallarati-Scotti.  a  late 
seventeenth  century  palazzo.  Parentini's 
creations,  inspired  bv  his  late  father. 
I  go.  a  glassblower  in  Empoli.  include 
giant  fruit  bowls  and  vases  wound  with 
ribbons  of  contrasting  hues.  Parentini 
focuses  his  talent  on  achieving  a  masterv 
of  color,  evident  both  in  the  verisimilar 
shades  of  his  glass  grapes  and  strawber- 
ries and  the  surreal  tones  of  his  ampho- 
ras.  (Via  Borgospesso  3:  2-340-87 19)  A 
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Room  designed  by  Gary  Crain  As 

Available  through  fine  designers. 
Wy.  Schumacher  &  Co.  ©  1990.  A^r' 


^  silk  print  dress  inspired  by 
Monet  s  "Years  at  Giverny". 
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Madison  Avenue  at  45th  Street, 
New  York  100 11-  212-  682-  0320 


A  BENEDICTINE  BLOUSE 

OF  COTTON  PIQUE 

BORDERED  WITH  TUSCAN  LACE. 
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Editor's  Page 

APRIL         1990 


ACHIEVING  AN  INTERESTING  EDITORIAL  MIX  IS  ALWAYS  A  CHALLENGE— ONE  THAT 

increases  when  geographic  boundaries  are  limited.  In  preparing  this  special  issue  on 
Italy  we  had  to  find  diversity  among  palazzi,  apartments,  and  country  houses,  mak- 
ing difficult  choices  among  venerable  frescoes,  ravishing  gardens,  and  inventive 
modern  interiors.  That  we  had  so  much  to  choose  from  is  largely  to  the  credit  of  con- 
sulting editor  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte,  whose  web  of  connections  reaches 
throughout  Italy  as  well  as  the  international  art  and  literary  worlds.  There  were  also 
European  editor  Deborah  Webster,  who  flew  from  her  Paris  base  to  Milan  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  and  creative  director  Charles  Gan- 
dee,  who  secured  the  scoop  on  Giorgio  Armani's 
newly  redecorated  apartment  and  the  story  on  influ- 
ential young  designer  Matteo  Thun  and  his  family. 
Herbert  Muschamp's  friendship  with  Ettore  Sottsass 
and  their  shared  love  for  Venice  yielded  unexpected 
insights  into  that  fabled  city.  Heather  Smith  Mac- 
Isaac,  HG's  architecture  and  design  editor,  was  a  spe- 
cial help  with  stories  on  Miuccia  Prada  and  shopping 
in  Milan.  Gardening  editor  Senga  Mortimer  led  pho- 
tographer Langdon  Clay  through  the  doors  of  the 
legendary  Knights  of  Malta  compound  in  Rome  as 
well  as  to  Gore  Vidal's  retreat  on  the  Amalfi  coast. 


In  the  private  garden 


Prince  Michael  of  Greece  offers  his  first  piece  as  an  HG  contributing  editor  on  the     of  the  Kn'9hts  of  M°ito 

on  Rome's  Aventine 

maritime  region  of  Tuscany  where  he  and  his  family  often  visit.  Then,  too,  we  were     hill,  buildings  designed 

by  Pironesi  in  the 

lucky  to  have  not  only  the  keen  eye  of  photographer  Oberto  Gili,  who  lives  in  New  i760s  surround  classic 
York  and  Italy,  but  also  the  observations  of  some  extraordinary  writers,  including 
novelists  Gregor  von  Rezzori  and  Shirley  Hazzard,  editor  at  large  John  Richardson, 
who  profiles  the  great  decorator  Renzo  Mongiardino,  and  Everett  Fahy,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  European  Paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  While  restrict- 
ing our  scope  to  one  country  made  achieving  diversity  more  of  a  challenge,  it  also 
provided  boundless  inspiration  for  a  fresh  and  surprising  look  at  Italy  today. 
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CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR 


A  family's  Tyrolean  Alps  retreat 
is  a  stronghold  of  regional  art 
By  Gregor  von  Rezzori 
Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 


V     •'-:- 


t  RS  ARDOR  AND  A 

V  V  scholai  's  erudition,  the  bar- 
on tells  the  history  of  his  ginger- 
bread castle.  It  lies  in  the  Val- 
gardena,  a  green  valley  in  the  south 
ut  the  1  yrolean  Alps.  The  Italians 
call  this  region  Alto  Adige;  the 
partly  German-speaking  popula- 
tion there,  nostalgic  for  the  times 
when  it  belonged  to  the  glorious 
Habsburg  empire,  call  it  Siidtirol. 
Both  parties  claim  it  as  theirs.  Bar- 
on Giorgio  Franchetti,  though  con- 
sidering himself  a  thoroughbred 
Italian,  is  much  too  cosmopolitan 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  over 
whose  claim  is  better  founded. 
Originally,  he  expounds,  there 
were  neither  Italians  nor  Germans 
in  the  Valgardena  but  Rhaetians 
who  spoke  Ladino,  a  language 
rooted  in  Vulgar  Latin  like  French. 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Rumanian.  But  the  Rhaetians  were 
a  small  people  living  in  a  remote 
area,  and  Ladino  was  about  to  dis- 
appear. It  was  revived  only  centuries  later — bv  a  German. 

Around  the  end  of  the  first  millennium  the  Holv  Roman 
Empire  was  headed  by  a  succession  of  German  kings  who 
went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  To  meet 
resistance  from  some  Italian  rulers,  the  northerners  sent 
their  armies  over  the  Alps.  Castles  were  built  to  secure  the 
passes,  and  colonists  settled  around  these  strongholds.  That 
is  how  Germans  came  to  the  southern  Tyrol,  though  not  to 
the  Valgardena.  It  is  a  particularly  pleasing  part  of  the  world, 
but  no  pass  leads  through  the  Alps  at  that  point,  so  there  was 
no  need  for  a  castle. 

Many  a  great  name  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  originated 
in  the  other  valleys  of  Siidtirol.  One  such  family,  stemming 
from  Villandro  in  the  Val  d'Isarco,  is  that  of  the  counts  Wol- 
kenstein.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  Oswald  von 
Wolkenstein  gained  fame  as  a  minnesinger  and  wrote  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  verses  ever  written  in  German.  It  was 
also  he  who  revived  Ladino.  A  couple  of  hundred  years  lat- 
er— in  1616,  to  be  exact — Ehrengard  von  Wolkenstein,  an- 
other cultivated  gentleman,  chose  the  virginal  Valgardena  as 
the  site  !  fishingand  shooting  lodge  that  would  look  like  a 
castle  but  provide  comforts  lacking  in  his  ten  real  fortresses. 
Original!'  led  Fischburg  and  later  renamed  Castel  Garde- 
na,  it  was  u  the  Wolkensteins  until  the  middle  of  the 

nineteenth  cei. 

It  is  quite  an  e  ice  to  listen  to  Giorgio  Franchetti 

speaking  about  his  (  whs  at  Castel  Gardena.  He  is  not 

'inked  to  them  by  blot  it  by  the  passionate  energy  with 

w  hi<  h  he  consecrates  himseli  to  his  various  hobbies.  A  Maece- 


nas of  the  Italian  art  scene,  he  has 
crammed  his  apartment  in  a  crum- 
bling Roman  palazzo  with  paintings 
and  sculptures,  mainly  the  works  of 
conceptual  artists  whose  maitre  a 
penser  he  became.  The  interest  in  art 
runs  in  the  family:  his  sister  Tatia  is 
married  to  Cv  Twomblv.  who  shares 
.  the  Franchettis'  obsession  with  rescu- 
ing and  restoring  dilapidated  houses 
jje  and  castles.  There  are  quite  a  few 
l  such  semi-ruins  in  Italv.  and  the  ones 
I  purchased  and  renovated  bv  Twom- 
-  blv  or  his  brother-in-law  combine 
precious  works  of  art — from  Ro- 
man sculptures  to  contemporary 
paintings — in  a  style  that  envisages 
the  scientifically  cozv  domesticity  of 
the  vear  2000.  Castel  Gardena  is 
not  among  these  abstracted  beauties. 
It's  as  fresh  as  a  crab  apple  just 
off  the  tree.  Giorgio  and  his  elder 
brother.  Mario,  who  died  tragical- 
ly a  few  vears  ago,  inherited  it  from 
their  father.  Carlo.  With  it  they  in- 
herited his  infatuation  for  enhancing 
the  castle's  rustic  charm.  It  is  used — as  it  was  bv  the  Wolken- 
steins— as  the  family's  summer  retreat. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  heterogenous  composition  of 
European  aristocracy  than  the  differences  between  the  Wol- 
kensteins and  the  Franchettis.  While  the  former  descend 
from  warlike  country  squires,  the  latter  were  urban  Sephar- 
dic  merchants  and  bankers.  They  had  come  to  Padua  in  the 
Fifteenth  century  and  flourished  under  the  generous  and 
open-minded  Gonzagas,  whose  vision  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence may  have  inspired  Ehrengard  von  Wolkenstein  to 
give  Castel  Gardena  two  courtyards  like  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance princelv  residence.  This  refinement  did  not  prevent 
Ehrengard's  offspring  from  abandoning  the  castle  and  let- 
ting it  decav.  For  half  a  century  it  was  used  as  a  poorhouse  bv 
the  nearbv  community  of  Santa  Cristina.  In  the  meantime  the 
Franchettis  lived  in  splendor  at  a  palazzo  in  Venice. 

Carlo  Franchetti's  discovery  of  Castel  Gardena  was  literally 
accidental.  He  just  fell  on  it.  Like  his  cousin  Raimondo,  the 
explorer,  who  gave  one  of  his  daughters,  Afdera  (later  Mrs. 
Henrv  Fonda),  the  name  of  an  Ethiopian  volcano,  Carlo  was 
an  avid  mountain  climber.  An  officer  of  the  Alpini,  he  led  a 

Baron  Giorgio  Franchetti,  above,  holds  the  meter  stick  he 
carries  on  expeditions  to  historic  buildings.  The  ghostly  horse 
behind  him  is  pan  of  a  fresco  on  a  castle  tower.  Opposite 
above:  Baroque  plaster  reliefs  in  the  household  chapel  retain 
traces  of  original  paint.  Heraldic  crests  are  interspersed  with 
religious  icons,  such  as  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  over  the 
door  at  left.  Opposite  below:  Andrea  Franchetti's  bedroom, 
paneled  in  Trentino  Renaissance  style,  is  furnished  with  a 
1 7th-centurv  bed  and  other  pieces  from  Alto  Adige. 
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commission  charged  with  tracing  the  new  frontiers  between 
Italy  and  Austria  after  the  First  World  War.  On  an  expedi- 
tion to  a  peak  above  the  Valgardena  he  slipped  and,  miracu- 
lously unhurt  after  a  fall  of  ninety  feet,  rolled  downhill  till  he 
came  to  a  halt  right  in  front  of  the  castle.  There  it  stood,  in 
poor  condition  but  still  extraordinary.  It  was  a  genuine  cas- 
tle, not  a  fake  like  so  many  Gothic  Revival  copies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  yet  despite  its  belfrv,  battlements,  and 
buttresses,  it  looked  serene  and  livable.  The  two  inner 
courts  with  their  loggias,  instead  of  giving  it  a  foreign  urban 
aspect,  enhanced  the  typically  local  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture. Surrounded  by  meadows,  ponds,  and  brooks,  it  was 
a  castle  in  miniature,  ideally  suited  to  summer  sojourns. 
Even  more,  it  was  the  perfect  toy  for  Carlo  Franchetti.  He 
bought  the  castle  immediately.  Thus  began  a  romance  that 
has  involved  the  last  three  generations  of  Franchettis. 

It  all  started  with  the  usual  (Text  continued  on  page  222 ) 

Once  a  smokehouse  for  venison,  the  kitchen,  opposite,  is  now 
a  famil\  %  ■  .  place.  Produce  from  the  Franchetti  garden 

rests  on  a  medieval  pine  table  and  a  chair  with  a  double-eagle 
back  inspired  Austrian  coat  of  arms.  Above:  One  of  the 

children's  "dwarf:    rooms"  opens  onto  a  balconv.  The  faux 
marbre  door  franu,  caned  railings,  and  frescoed  facade 
combine  elements  ol  Italian  and  Transalpine  stvle.  Right:  A 
';7th-centurv  angel  beckons  from  a  niche  in  the  courtvard. 


When  the  designer 
decided  to  re-tailor 
his  palazzo  in  Milan, 
he  turned  to  American 
architect  Peter  Marino 
By  Charles  Gandee 
Photographs 
by  Oberto  Gili 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ARMANI 


A  MASSIVE  BLACK  DOOR  SEPARATES 
Giorgio  Armani's  office  from  his  apart- 
ment at  21  Via  Borgonuovo  in  Milan, 
and  every  two  hours  or  so,  during  the 
three  days  I  spent  with  a  photographer 
in  the  recently  renovated  duplex,  that 
massive  black  door  would  open,  and  on 
some  pretext  or  other  the  great  silver- 
haired  designer  would  appear.  Each 
time  he  did  I  felt  it  only  polite  to  present 
him  with  the  Polaroid  of  the  shot  we 
happened  to  be  working  on  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  each  time  he  would  stucb  the 
image  and  graciously  compliment  me 
on  our  effort.  And  then  he  would  take 
in\  arm  and  direct  me  a  lew  feet  to  the 
Sell  or  to  the  right,  quietly  offering,  in 
halting  English,  that  a  slightly  different 

pective  was  "nice,  no?"  So  we'd 
he  tripoi     >  he  massive  black  doi  >i 

■ !  open  again,  and  Giorgio  Armani 

I  would  go  mi  k  to  work. 

hai  acte    ^in    i  hough  it  was,  1 
IK    dt      ii  in1'  lo  m\  host — not 


Giorgio  Armani. 

opposite,  in  his 

parchment-lined 

dining  room.  The 

model's  jacket. 

vest,  and  trousers 

are  from  Armani's 

~~g  summer 

)  women's 

ion.  Right: 

:h-polished 

ors  divide 

1  from  the 

^%  gallon  where  a 

Tironze  Art  Deco 

panther  crouches 

on  a  lacquered 

goatskin  table  bv 

Jean-Michel 

Frank.  Details 

see  Resources. 


w  York-based  anis  painted  the  neat  wooden  grid 

elops  Armani's  Ml,-  I  he  inspiration  for  the  walnut 

kin  cabinets  flank    „  the  Vfinnesota  limestone 
'ame  from  Frank.  \  ,   p  c'.jsigned  the  oak  ceruse  desk, 
and  pi.     hment  Ian  p,  and  the  two  straw  chairs. 


pi       


hosi  but  because  only 
ion  theeveof  the  mae- 
all  Armani  in  Milan.  Since 
he  then  4  1-year-old  fash- 
n  m  designei  made  his  offk  ial  debut,  hi> 
iture  blac  k  label  lias  come  to  repre- 
sent some  sublime  variation  on  the  c  las- 
sie theme  <>i  quiet  good  taste.  W's  John 
Fain  hild  e\  en  w  ent  so  far  as  to  club  him 
tht-  "Jesuit  monk  of  fashion,"  perhaps 
because  his  clothes  reh  on  self-confi- 
dent reserve  rather  than  on  some  reck- 
less show  of  unbridled  creativity   for 
their  st\le.  It  is  a  disciplined  aesthetic  in 
which  the  sensuous  drape  ot  a  supple 
(abric  is  all — m  which  what  is  subtracted 
is  no  less  c  ritual  than  what  is  added. 

Although  Armani  has  never  wan- 
dered far  from  the  path  oi  luxurious 
simplic  it\ .  his  most  recent  collections  re- 
veal a  softer  line  and  a  looser  silhouette, 
done,  telling!)  enough,  are  the  power 
shoulder  pads.  The  aesthetic  shift  is  not 
insignificant — GQ  even  went  so  far  as  to 
call  it  a  revolution.  Not  surprisingly, 
since  Armani  is  an  exceptionall)  consis- 
tent man.  he  recently  decided  to  extend 
his  newfound  love  ot  opulent  ease  be- 
yond  the  confines  of  hisdesign  studio,  to 
the  other  side  ot  the  massive  black  door. 
So  he  put  in  a  (all  to  Peter  Marino,  the 
New  York— based  architect  and  decora- 
tor whom  Casa  I  'n^itf  magazine  had  the 
foresight  to  dub  the  fashion  designer's 
interior  designer  in  1979.  To  main  the 
choice  of  Marino  was  surprising.  The 
high-profile  architect  is  not  only  an 
American,  but  his  portfolio  includes  in- 
terior design  projects  for  Yves  Saint 
Laurent.  Cabin  Klein.  Carla  Fendi,  Va- 
lentino, and.  most  recently,  Donna 
Karan.  Didn't  it  bother  Armani  that  Ma- 
rino had  worked  for  the  competition? 
Or  that  he  is  an  American?  "These  re- 
marks are  absoluteh  not  my  concern," 
he  says.  I  was  told  he  was  a  great  profes- 
sional, well  organized,  and  extremely 
willing  to  meet  his  client's  requests."  An- 
othei  possible  explanation  for  the 
Marino  comes  from  Marino: 

In  An  k-lined  salon,  architect  Peter 

mixed  vintage  Frank  designs  found 
I'.iris  with  <  ustom  pieces  made  in 

>i!k  fabric  on  the  sofa  was 
n  Connecticut  b\  Janus  Gould. 


It's  not  about  color,  pattern,  or  decoration, 
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:plains  architect  Peter  Marino.  ,kIt's  a  game  of  textures  and  finishes" 


-  -     ? r  does  I  to.  s 

he  does  -  -  -     definite 

stamp,  a  definite  look.  I  can  do  anything — i 
-  .  .  -    ■  . 

tv.  qualitv.  qualitv — which  is.     fcours  s>  :ion 

•  _ 

True  to  his  Marino  dt  came 

to  charting  the  . 

.ports  th  -  nile.  "He 

kne-  -  s.~         his 

--  ;n  the  pas 

for  that  kind  of 

■ 

mar.   -    _  _    -  Paris  in  the 

thirties — moi     -  is  in  the 

thin  .  -  r  natural 

>ut  fut       -  -  ani. 

e been  re 

Arma: 

h  silk  dress  and  du>:  .  -_mmer 

:-pc<&ite  'v.:   as       -  -  ated  palazzo. 

•nple.  the  parchment-balled  dining 
room  is  onlv  minimalh  outfit:-.  bleached  oak 

pedestal  table  b  Marino  and      •  airs  bv 

ok.  Upstairs,  in  Armani's  private  qu 
the  spare  aesthetic  is  no  less  rigorous.  Th         -  .- 

. ' .    >:  -  -      - 

.  int  rescni-  -        juer  secretar 

i  in  France  ar  j 
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If  Frank  were  alive  today,  he  would 
undoubtedly  feel  right  at  home  in  the 
house  of  Armani.  Not  only  does  his 
near-iconic  wood,  parchment,  and  up- 
holstered furniture  reside  in  nearly  ev- 
ery room  of  the  bi-level  apartment,  but, 
more  impressively,  the  rooms  them- 
selves feel  as  if  they  had  been  touched  bv 
the  elegant  early  Modernist's  peerless 
hand.  Whether  it's  in  the  walls  lined  in 
meticulously  crafted  oak,  sycamore,  and 
goatskin  or  in  the  doors  and  casements 
meticulously  crafted  from  French-pol- 
ished ebony  or  in  the  palette  that  shifts 
in  gentle  increments  from  ivory  to  sand, 
Frank's  spirit  is  alive  and  well  and  living 
in  Milan.  "It's  not  about  color,  pattern, 
or  decoration.  It's  a  game  of  textures 
and  finishes,"  adds  Marino.  "And  when 
you're  playing  that  kind  of  game,  one  of 
the  best  people  at  it  was  Frank." 

But  is  Armani,  ever  the  perfectionist, 
content  with  his  new  rooms?  Not  quite. 
"I  would  like  to  have  the  time  to  fill  them 
with  personal  objects,  pictures,  which 
can  remove  that  aesthetically  'too  per- 
fect' look.  And  I  would  like  as  well  to 
have  the  p<  issibility  of  making  some  mis- 
takes, thus  bringing  it  closer  to  human 
nature."  I  i  iil  then,  things  at  2  1  Via 
Borgonuovo  ire  pretty  perfect.  * 

Armani  wanted  to  preserve  the  gridded 
wall  in  the  master  bath,  right,  as  a  vestigial 
reminder  of  the  apartnv  nt's  previous 
incarnation.  So  Marino  worked  around  the 
Uiminous  vanity  and  add  \!  a  goatskin- 
vered  Jean-Michel  Frank  stool.  Above: 
ee  floors  below,  the  designer's 
'   rranean  lap  pool  was  also  preexisting. 
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dheres  to  his  personal  aesthetic — modernity  without  futurism 
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The  viefc- to  Saint 
Peters  t  hnmgli  the 
l>ov  and  f»uPt9~aHee  is 
also  visible  through  a 
kevhole  mi  the  -otilt i 
gale.  Opposite;* 
the  niche  for  : 
antique  I  nisi  are 
smaller  versions- 
<. uiiK.nl). ill  finial 
flaming  urns  thai 
crown  Pirantsi's 
monumental'screen     ' 
flaring  the  Piazza  dei 
^tetlieri  di  Malta. 
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Q  INCE  THE  SECOND  CENTURY  B.C.. 
O gardens  have  flourished  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome. 
At  first  they  served  as  private  parks 
where  their  owners  could  hunt,  but 
with  the  advent  of  aqueducts  the 
peculiarly  Roman  mixture  of 
plants,  water,  and  perspective 
evolved  into  a  distinctive  art  that 
harmoniously  integrated  villas  with 
the  surrounding  landscape.  The  structure  these  gardens  ac- 
quired in  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance  changed  little  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  fashion  for  English  infor- 
mality  swept  away  many  a  formal  design.  One  survivor  is  the 
jewel  of  a  garden  on  the  Aventine  surrounded  by  structures 
that  Piranesi  designed  in  the  1 760s  for  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
Properlv  called  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Knights  of  Malta  belong  to  a  Roman  Catholic  order 
of  laymen  and  monks  that  still  enjoys  nearly  complete  sover- 
eignty. Like  the  Vatican,  the  order  has  extraterritorial  rights, 
its  own  passports,  and  courts  of  law.  Initially,  the  Knights 
maintained  an  eleventh-century  pilgrims'  hospital  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  after  the  Crusades  the  order  retreated  to  Cy- 
prus, then  conquered  Rhodes  and  eventually  was  given  Mal- 
ta, which  Napoleon  seized  in  1798.  Today  rich  and 
influential,  they  provide  funds  for  hospitals  and  the  needy 
throughout  the  world,  from  their  headquarters  in  Rome. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  knights  repossessed  some  di- 
lapidated Roman  property  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  by-then-defunct  order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Stand- 
ing on  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Aventine,  it  consisted  of  the 
land  now  occupied  by  the  garden  with  a  simple  rectangular 
church  and  a  monastery  attached  to  two  sides.  From  old  en- 
gravings and  a  drawing  by  Poussin.  one  can  see  how  the 
knights  remodeled  these  medieval  structures  into  a  loftv  for- 
tress. Because  the  land  fell  away  precipitously  in  two  direc- 
tions, access  was  possible  mainly  through  the  garden,  and 
even  today  the  best  view  of  the  facade  of  the  church  is  from 
below  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

Many  tourists  know  the  entrance  to  the  Knights*  garden 
because  of  its  singular  view  through  the  keyhole  to  Saint  Pe- 
ter's one  and  three-quarter  miles  awav.  The  trompe  l'oeil 
recalls  that  of  the  colonnaded  corridor  Borromini  designed 
about  1635  for  a  courtyard  in  the  Palazzo  Spada.  but  the 
illusions  work  quite  differently.  Borromini's  disproportion- 
ately small  columns  persuade  the  eye  that  the  statuette  thev 
frame  is  colossal.  Piranesi  seemingly  reduces  the  enormous 

In  the  sun!  en  garden  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  right, 
box  hedgt      n  the  shape  of  crosses  frame  beds  of  roses, 
marigolds,  and     tlvia.  Climbing  roses  are  trained  over  a 
tall  trellis  between  the  palms.  At  right  is  the  l/th-centurv 
Kaffeehaus.  Known  in  Rome  bv  the  German  name,  such 
pavilions  were  cool  retreats  for  coffee  and  literarv 
conversation.  Terra-cotta  pots  in  the  shade  garden  bevond 
are  planted  with  oleander.  Above:  Santa  Maria  del  Priorato, 
the  medieval  church  Piranesi  restored  in  the  1760s. 
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dome  of  the  basilica  to  the  size 
of  a  thumbnail. 

For  the  entrance  Piranesi  de- 
signed a  large  screen  with  a  low- 
pediment  topped  with  four  can- 
nonball  finials  and  five  urns 
carved  to  look  as  though  they 
are  aflame.  To  either  side  of  the 
door  are  pairs  of  blind  niches 
surmounted  by  stucco  reliefs  of 
military  trophies,  allusions  to 
W  the  long-past  deeds  of  the 
Knights  oi  Malta.  The  entrance  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
piazza  that  Piranesi  created  as  a  monumental  forecourt  to  the 
garden,  in  place  of  an  ancient  Roman  cul-de-sac.  Piranesi 
greatly  enlarged  this  narrow  road  and  enclosed  the  resulting 
space  within  high  walls  crowned  bv  stelae,  or  decorative  re- 
liefs, flanked  b\  tall  obelisks.  The  reliefs  (Piranesi's  sketches 
for  them  are  pres<  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library)  con- 

sist of  an  exuberant  jumble  of  Maltese  crosses  and  Etruscan 
motifs.  When  the  stelae  \  ere  new.  thev  must  have  made  an 
erie  silhouette  against  the  sky;  now  they  are  dwarfed  bv  cy- 
s<  s  which,  sadly,  have  been  allowed  to  grow  behind  them. 
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Inside  the  entrance  screen  the  plan  of  the  garden  is  decep- 
tively simple.  There  is  an  allee  of  laurel  and  box  clipped  to 
form  a  green  tunnel  running  straight  from  the  portal  to  a  ter- 
race overlooking  the  Tiber,  the  Janiculum,  and  Saint  Peter's. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  leafy  passageway  is  a  high  wall, 
interrupted  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  bv  a  portico  remi- 
niscent of  the  entrance  screen  and  again  adorned  with  flam- 
ing urns.  It  marks  the  division  between  two  parterres  to  the 
west  of  the  allee:  the  one  closer  to  the  entrance  consists  of 
eight  beds  converging  on  a  circular  fountain  erected  in  the 
eighteenth  century  bv  Cardinal  Flavio  Chigi:  the  farther  par- 
terre is  sunken  so  that  its  geometric  beds  can  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  priory,  or,  as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  the  Villa 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphili.  grand  prior  of  the  Knights 
in  Rome  from  168 1  to  1  I'M).  ( Text  continued  on  page  220) 

A  pool  reflects  the  walled  enclosure,  opposite,  that  Edith 
Wharton  called  a  "real  'secret  garden,*  full  of  sunny 
cloistered  stillness,  in  restful  contrast  to  the  wide  prospect 
below  the  terrace."  Above:  A  Roman  bust  behind  the 
entrance  screen.  Palm  fronds  and  contrasting  foliage  add 
texture  to  geometric  parterres.  Above  left:  Shrubby  daturas 
and  beds  of  bergenia  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Kaffeehaus. 
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Inside  and 


Purely  Balthus 

OUT,  THE  PAINTER'S  BARONIAL  CASTLE  NEAR  VlTERBO  CARRIES 
THE  SPIRIT  AND  TEXTURE  OF  HIS  ART  INTO  THREE  DIMENSIONS 
BY     GlULIANO     BRIGANTI  PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     EVELYN     HOFER 
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COUNT  BAL  rHAZAR  KL<  >SS<  >\\  ski  Dt  R<  )LA  AND  THE  PAIN  I 
er  Balthus  are,  as  everyone  knows,  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. But  it  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  sav  that  thev 
are  two  people  in  one,  in  the  sense  that  Balthus  the  painter — 
and  a  great  painter  at  that — never  forgets  that  he  is  Balthazar 
Klossowski.  Count  de  Rola,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  no- 
ble Polish  family  who,  he  claims,  is  related  to  the  Romanovs 
and  Lord  Bvron,  among  others.  He  is  a  great  gentleman,  in 
the  meaning  that  word  carried  before  the  French  Revolution, 
during  the  time  of  that  douceur  de  vivre  whose  passing  Tal- 
leyrand  so  deeply  regretted.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  de 
Rola  can  never  forget  he  is  Balthus — that  he  was  born  a  paint- 
er and  therefore  cannot  keep  himself  from  entrusting  all  the 
choices  he  makes  in  life  to  his  soul  and  his  eve  as  a  painter. 

Balthus's  luminous  spatial  vision  and  his  love  for  the  Italian 
Renaissance  synthesis  of  form  and  perspective,  combined 
with  an  equally  deep  love  for  the  purity  and  quintessential  el- 
egance of  Far  Eastern  art.  have  guided  him  in  his  choice  of 
places  in  which  to  live.  For  his  own  houses  he  prefers  the  vast 
and  severe  spaces  of  the  Renaissance,  with  their  sense  of  true 
grandeur,  to  the  intimate  refinement  of  later  countrv  retreats 
in  the  French  manner.  This  preference  helps  explain  win 
Balthus  chose  his  castle  at  Montecalvello,  in  the  Lazio  region. 
whk  h  he  purchased  during  the  1970s  while  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome.  With  the  minimum  re- 
touching imaginable  and  a  use  of  space  ineffably  balanced 
between  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Zen,  he  has  managed  to 

Balth us  restored  16th-century  frescoes  in  the  main  sala,  right. 
a  room  whose  austere  grandeur  recalls  settings  in  the  artist's 
own  pa  Seemingly  plain  walls  have  been  lavered  with 

shades  oi  ind  cream  and  then  scratched  to  create  a 

mottled  effei  I    Wrought-iron  lamps,  made  by  a  local 
blacksmith  t<  s's  design,  stand  on  an  original  terra- 

cotta floor.  Abo         ['he  castle  dominates  the  hamlet  of 
Montecalvello.  P  g  pages:  Balthus  and  his  wife,  the 

painter  Setsuko,  in    heir  customary  kimonos.  Frescoes  in 
the  manner  of  Raph.       line  Balthus's  favorite  vantage  point 
fetching  the  hill\  landscape  of  the  Lazio  region. 
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The  interiors  are  Balthus  painting 
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ith  scratched  layers  of  delicate  tints  making  the  surfaces  come  alive 
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impress  the  clear  and  shining  mark  of  his  personality  upon 
the  ancient  citadel. 

You  could  search  in  vain  for  the  name  Montecalvello  in 
many  maps  of  central  Italy.  If  you  find  it  at  all,  it  might  be  in 
fine  print,  in  some  road  map  of  Lazio,  on  one  of  the  byroads 
that  run  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber  between  Bomarzo 
and  Bagnoregio  and  then  branch  off  toward  Lake  Bolsena 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Ciminian  Hills.  The  Touring  Club 
Guide  grants  it  but  a  few  lines:  "Montecalvello,  altitude  168 
m.,  a  few  dozen  inhabitants,  is  a  picturesque  castle-hamlet 
whose  population  is  in  sharp  decline.  Once  the  property  of 
the  Calvelli  family  from  Viterbo,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pamphilis  in  the  vear  1648.  It  has  an  imposing  baronial 
palace  with  sixteenth-century  decorations."  That  is  all.  And  I 
suspect  that  the  decline  in  the  population  has  been  sharph 
progressing,  considering  that  during  my  last  visit  there  I  met 
only  tw   people. 

The  v  oi  Montecalvello  enclose  a  few  semi-abandoned 

buildings  ai  a  crumbling  square  overgrown  with  weeds 

anddomiii  i  above  by  the  castle's  stately  sixteenth-cen- 

tury facade.  las  it  that  this  compound  dates  back  to  the 

thirteenth  ceiu.i        he  era  of  battles  waged  between  Emperor 
Frederick  II  and  i  Innocent  IV  in  which  one  Alessandro 

Calvello  was  involved    \  ( ".hibelline  from  Viterbo,  he  seized  the 


.-" 


feudal  estate  to  which  he  gave  his  name  from  the  Guelph  family 
of  the  Monaldeschis,  who,  however,  in  the  typical  course  of  such 
communal  feuds  later  won  it  back.  The  member  of  the  Pam- 
phili  family  who  eventually  bought  the  castle  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  infamous  Donna  Olimpia,  sister-in-law  of  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  X. 

The  architecture  of  the  castle  is  connected  exclusively  with 
the  Monaldeschis,  whose  coat  of  arms  is  carved  on  the  facade 
and  painted  in  the  lovely  frescoed  friezes  that  adorn  the  log- 
gia and  some  of  the  rooms.  So  potent,  however,  is  the  reputed 
wickedness  of  the  woman  who  later  owned  Montecalvello 
that  even  today  people  call  it  Donna  Olimpia's  castle.  When  I 
visited  there  for  the  first  time,  many  years  ago,  the  castle  was 
uninhabited  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  up  for  sale.  I  wan- 
dered through  an  interminable  procession  of  large  vacant 
rooms  with  heaps  of  debris  piled  up  on  the  floors  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  old  caretaker  who  told  me  tales  of  savage  crimes 
and  love  affairs  drowned  in  blood  at  the  hands  of  hired  assas- 
sins. He  even  showed  me  a  window  from  which  it  was  said  the 
cruel  Donna  Olimpia  had  cast  lovers  of  whom  she  had  tired 
into  the  ravine  below. 

The  somber  Stendhalian  atmosphere  and  the  traces  of  the 
dark  criminal  plots  that  linked  Montecalvello  to  Donna  Olim- 
pia are  far  removed  from  the  (Text  continued  on  page  224) 


In  the  dining  room,  above,  a  17th-century  chandelier  hangs 
above  a  country  table.  Balthus  had  the  floor  level  raised  more 
than  four  feet  to  make  the  vaulted  room  less  overwhelming  and 
to  bring  diners  closer  to  light  from  the  window.  Opposite  above: 
The  kitchen  is  also  furnished  with  regional  pieces.  Old  tiles 
surround  the  marble  sink.  Opposite  below:  Japanese  porcelains 
and  artist's  materials  are  arranged  on  an  antique  desk  in 
a  third-story  sitting  room.  Below:  The  entrance  passageway. 
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Roman  betf?Tb)e canderahra 
on  the  feiiber-cwej^d 
taboret  is  Mtn\  century.  A 
door  surround carved  from 
pietra^serena  frames  one  of 

many  vistas  through  a 

Ttnth  oi  rooms. 
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Venice 

Rising 


Herbert  Muschamp 
and  Ettore  Sottsass 
tour  the  city  and 
find  that  rumors  of 
its  death  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated 
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WEEP  NO  MORE  FOR  VENICE.  TAKE  OFF  THE 
black  armband;  rid  your  mind  of  that  stale 
Romantic  equation  between  Venice  and 
death.  And  cancel  the  comparisons  to 
Disneyland,  the  flip  take  on  Venice  as  a 
pop  tourist  version  of  its  mighty  former 
self.  These  views  of  Venice,  once  fresh,  now 
come  between  the  cit\  and  ourselves  like  a 
blanket  of  dust.  There  has  always  been  a 
lot  to  see  in  Venice;  the  trick  is  to  refresh 
the  eve  that  sees  it.  Start  with  the  fact  that  Venice  is  not  in  im- 
minent danger  of  sinking  into  the  sea.  Water  is  no  longer 
pumped  from  beneath  the  lagoon,  and  some  measurements 
even  show  that  the  citv  is  rising.  Although  lovers  of  decorous 
decay  will  not  be  disappointed  bv  the  look  of  Venice  to- 
day, restoration  projects  undertaken  since  the  1966  floods 
have  given  new  life  to  ancient  buildings  and  carved  out  a 
new  industry  in  preset- 
Nation  technology.  But 
the  real  change  in  the 
look  of  Venice  today  is 
not  due  to  these  efforts 
to  reverse  centuries  of 
physical  deterioration. 
Venice  looks  different 
primarily  because  of 
shifts  in  our  perspective: 
changes  in  the  world  out- 
side and  in  the  way  we 
view  ourselves.  After  all.  a  visitor  from  New  York,  accus- 
tomed to  crumbling  highways,  rotting  piers,  and  exploding 
steam  pipes  at  home,  hardly  needs  to  come  here  for  an  im- 
mersion in  urban  decrepitude. 

It  was  a  classically  Venetian  reflection  on  death  that  started 
me  thinking  about  this  shift.  I  was  sitting  on  a  terrace  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  looking  across  the  water  at  the  Salute,  the  most 
glorious  of  the  city's  "plague  churches."  wondering  at  a  cul- 
ture that  would  pledge  to  create  a  beautiful  building  in  ex- 
change for  deliverance  from  disease.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  we  are  closer  to  the  people  who  built  the  Salute  than  we 
used  to  think:  we  too  belong  to  a  civilization  that  has  yet  to 
banish  plagues.  We  have  been  to  the  moon;  we  can  make  all 
kinds  of  things  with  plastic.  But  we  are  no  longer  separated  bv 
the  m\  th  of  our  modernitv  from  eras  past  when  cities  lived  in 
fear  of  plagues. 

Even  before  AIDS  began  to  chip  away  at  that  myth,  the 
modern  barrier  between  ourselves  and  the  past  was  in  pretty 
son  \  repair.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  architects  have  been 
hammering  awa\  at  this  wall,  questioning  the  stability  of  its 
foundations  in  reason,  science,  and  progress.  If  Postmodern- 
ism has  not  demolished  the  wall  (mercifully,  unless  you  think 
the  status  quo  can't  be  improved  upon),  it  has  at  least 
punched  out  huge  chunks,  creating  windows  on  the  world  of 
the  past  on  the  other  side.  And  the  view  through  some  of 
those  windows  is  the  vista  before  me:  Venice. 


The  pleasure  of  walking  on  a  floor,  top  left.  Architecture  must  face  the  sky,  above  left 
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Permanent  means  of  support,  right. 

It's  just  over  there,  .1  bit  to  the  left  of  the  Salute, 
thai  Aldo  Rossi  mooted  his  Floating  theater,  the 
featro  del  Mondo,  through  the  summei  ol  1980. 
The  theater's  octagonal  wooden  tower,  an  embodi- 
ment of  Rossi's  ideal  of  archite<  tureas  the  vessel  ol 
memory,  held  its  own  m  the  Venetian  skyline  for 
just  a  few  months,  then  drifted  out  to  sea  to  become 
a  memory  itself,  perhaps  the  most  haunting  icon 
Postmodernism  has  produced.  Rossi  wrote  that  his 
theater  was  sited  "in  a  place  where  architecture  end- 
ed and  the  world  ol  the  imagination  or  even  the  il- 
lation, il  began."  And  for  many  of  the  an  hit  ec  is  who 
participated  in  the  1980  Venice  Biennale  (for  which  Rossi's 
theater  provided  the  centerpiece),  the  city  was  a  symbolic 
point  ol  departure,  a  place 

to  leave  behind  the  austere  Where  else  bllt  ill 
rational  world  ol  Modern 

architecture  and  embark  on  a  voyage  ol  fantasy,  pleasure, 
color,  opulence,  and  memory.  Hans  Hollein,  Michael  Graves, 
Leon  Krier,  Paolo  P01  toghesi,  and  Venturi,  Ranch  8c  Scott 
Brown  were  among  the  architects  who  participated  in  a  po- 
lemical exhibition  whose  purpose  was  to  proclaim  "The  Pres- 
ence of  the  Past.'' 

The  show's  organizers  could  not  have  picked  a  more  poeti- 
cally just  site  to  mount  a  Postmodern  assault.  For  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  Venice  symbolized  a  past  whose  persis- 
tence the  Futurists  hoped  to  bury.  "Let  us  burn  the  gondolas, 
rocking  chairs  for  cretins,  and  raise  to  the  heavens  the  impos- 
ing geometry  of  metal  bridges,"  exhorted  the  Futurist  ring- 
leader Marinetti  in  Against  Past-loving  Venice.  This  was  not  the 
fust  time  Venice  had  served  as  a  focus  for  architectural  con- 
troversy over  the  relationship  of  the  present  to  the  past.  In 
the  1850s  John  Ruskin  commandeered  the  city  as  a  symbolic 

battleground  for  the  Victorian 
war  of  the  styles  between  Classi- 
cal and  Gothic.  For  Ruskin,  who 
considered  Venetian  Gothic  the 
noblest  style  ever  produced,  "it 
is  in  Venice,  and  in  Venice  only, 
that  effectual  blows  can  be 
struck  at  this  pestilent  art  of 
the  Renaissance."  And  Rus- 
kin's  campaign,  in  turn,  was  an 
echo  of  a  debate  that  had  raged 
three  centuries  earlier  when  the  Classical  forms  of  the  Re- 
naissance began  to  displace  the  Gothic  style.  Many  Vene- 
tians saw  no  need  to  revive  ancient  Rome  because  they  be- 
lieved their  city  already  was  Rome.  Why  bother  to  evoke  an 
empire  when  you  already  are  one?  Gothic  architecture  in 
Venice  was  a  predominantly  secular  style  that  glorified  the 
Republic's  pioneering  mercantilism  and  enshrined  a  system 
of  government  that  descended  from  Rome's  republican  in- 
stitutions. As  Manfredo  Tafuri  declares  in  his  brilliant  book 
Venice  and  the  Renaissance,  here  "there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween tradition  and  innovation,  development  and  memory, 

The  stones  of  Venice,  above.  Never  forget  angels,  right 


A  little  decoration  goes  n  long  way,  In-low 

(  ontinuit)  and  renewal,  sac  red  and  mundane." 

To  trace  the  past  in  Venice  is  not  to  walk  the 
straight  line  ol  conventional  art  history  hut  to  de- 
scribe a  curving  path  that  doubles  back  on  itseli  like 
l  he  i  anal  com  sing  through  the  city's  heart.  To  love 
\  (  tin  c  is  10  einbr.K  e  disorientation,  in  space  as  well 
as  lime.  In  other  cities  you  see  tourists  in  a  panic 
when  they  .ire  lost.  Where  else  but  in  Venice  can  you 
see  desperation  on  the  face  ol  the  tourist  who  is  not 
lost?  The  visitor  who,  held  in  the  grip  of  the  main 
routes,  with  their  prominent  yellow  signs  ever  point- 
ing the  way  indulgently  back  PER  SAN  MARCO,  search- 
es in  bewilderment  for  thai  chink  in  the  wall  that  will  open 
into  the  labyrinth  of  some  imagined  sec  ret  Venice? 

Venice  can  you  see  desperation  on  the  face 
of  the  tourist  who  is  not  lost? 

Mary  McCarthy  believed  that  one  searched  for  that  chink 
in  vain:  "The  tourist  Venice  is  Venice."  But  others  have  found 
that  familiarity  breeds  fantasy.  In  Italo  Cahino's  Invisible  Cit- 
ies, Marco  Polo  entertains  Kublai  Khan  each  night  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  amazing  cities  he 
has  seen  on  his  travels:  Adelma, 
Pyrrha,  Zirma,  Eusapia.  They  are 
all,  the  emperor  comes  to  realize, 
but  different  descriptions  of  Ven- 
ice. Marco's  hometown.  Indeed,  as 
the  novel's  conclusion  turns  the  sto- 
uju  -jep.ersv*-    -  -  ~-  _  t  -^-c.     ,v    inside  out,   Kublai  begins  to 

grasp  that  he,  Ins  court,  and  his  entire  empire  are  themselves 
destined  to  be  part  of  Venice,  fabrications  of  the  city's  desire 
to  hear  Marco's  tales  of  the  fabulous  East.  "It  is  not  the  voice 
that  commands  the  story,"  Marco  teases.  "It  is  the  ear." 

And  it  is  the  eye  that  commands  Venice  to  assume  the 
shape  of  its  beholder.  Even  before  the  1980  Biennale  the 
city's  image  was  recast  in  the  Palladian  quotations  of  Robert 
Venturi  and  Denise  Scott  Brown,  who  have  made  nearly  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  the  city  for       (Text  continued  on  page  224) 


(1  SINESS  OF  AMERICA  IS  BUSI- 
X  ness,  the  business  of  Italy  is  family. 
Miuccia  Prada,  granddaughter  of  the 
founder  of  one  of  Milan's  most  elegant 
purveyors  of  leather  goods,  is  at  once 
tht-  pride  and  plaint  of  her  parents.  In 
the  ten  vears  that  she  has  directed 
design  at  Prada,  she  has  elevated  the 
company  to  international  status,  an 
accomplishment  that  would  make  any 
family  proud.  But  in  so  doing,  she  put  a 
real  spin  into  a  firm  that  has  carried  and 
catered  to  the  traditional  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  same  free  spirit  that  reject- 
ed the  family  business  and  took  up  the 
study  of  political  science  returned  to  the 
fold  and  added  women's  clothing  to  the 
traditional  line  of  luxurious  leather 
trunks  and  shoes,  belts,  and  gloves. 
Handbags  of  man-made  materials  such 
as  woven  nylon  now  sit  alongside  those 
of  exotic  natural  skins.  New  shops  de- 
signed by  contemporary  Italian  archi- 


tects opened  in  Paris,  New  York, 
Madrid,  Los  Angeles,  Tokyo.  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore  and  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
introducing  Prada  to  audiences  beyond 
the  well  heeled  or  simply  well  informed 
who  have  long  made  pilgrimages  to  Mi- 
lan's famous  Galleria  not  because  it  is  an 
architectural  masterpiece  but  because  it 
houses  the  splendid  turn-of-the-centurv 
Prada  shop. 

In  bringing  Prada  up  to  the  twenty- 
first  century.  Miuccia  has  embraced  the 
modern.  Her  designs,  choice  of  colors, 
combinations  of  materials,  and  accep- 
tance of  industrial  manufacture  along- 
side old-world  craftsmanship  render 

Miuccia  Prada,  below,  wearing  an  over- 
size shirt,  tapered  pants,  and  faille  stole  of 
her  own  design,  relaxes  in  her  Milan 
apartment  in  front  of  a  painting  bv 
Mario  Cavaglieri.  Right:  Miuccia  and  her 
husband  Patrizio  Bertelli's  farmhouse 
near  Arezzo.  Details  see  Resources. 


Pride  of  the  Pradas 

At  home  in  Milan  and  Tuscany,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  venerable 

leather  goods  firm  continues  a  long  family  tradition 
By  Heather  Smith  Mac  Isaac      Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 
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leather  goods  stamped  with  the  names 
of  other  reputable  houses  no  less  fine 
but  considerably  less  exciting.  The 
freshness  of  her  ideas,  though,  is  any- 
thing but  a  rejection  of  the  tradition  she 
has  inherited.  Her  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  the  past  are  as  strong  as  her 
desire  to  make  something  original: 
"The  story  of  what  has  come  before  is 
important.  I'm  not  aiming  so  much  to  in- 
vent as  to  rethink  the  past  and  perhaps 
use  it  in  a  different  fashion.  What  en- 
gages me  is  combining  opposites  in  un- 
conventional ways — the  old  with  the 
new,  the  refined  with  the  primitive,  the 
natural  with  the  machine-made." 

Miuccia's  two  residences — an  apart- 
ment in  Milan  and  a  country  house  near 
Arezzo,  the  hometown  of  her  husband, 
Patrizio  Bertelli,  director  of  the  compa- 
ny that  manufactures  Prada's  wares — 
are  entirely  consistent  with  her  design 
philosophy  Though  living  in  lofts  is 
•  w  commi  iiipl.u  e  in  American  cities,  in 
Ian  it  is  rare.  Rarer  still  is  Miuccia's 


city  place,  a  half-and-half  combination 
of  traditional  apartment  and  open  loft. 
The  ground-floor  offices  of  a  circa  1800 
apartment  building  became  bedrooms, 
bathrooms,  and  a  dressing  room.  A  stor- 
age shed  behi nil  n  was  converted  into  a 
new  white  living  area  spacious  enough 
to  accommodate  the  precious — a  collec- 
tion of  Capodimonte  bronze  figures — 
and  the  practical — a  playpen  of  tovs  be- 
longing to  Miuccia  and  Patrizio's  one 
and  a  halt  year  old  son.  Lorenzo. 

In  the  vast  skvlit  living  room,  nothing 
matches,  yet  everything  fits.  Lengths 
and  bits  of  fabric  serve  double  dutv — as 
inspiration  for  Miuccia's  collections  for 

In  the  Milan  living  room,  above,  an  18th- 
century  Venetian  console,  a  horn  chair  found 
in  London,  and  an  antique  Italian  mirror 
flank  the  fireplace.  Right:  One  and  a  half 
vear  old  Lorenzo  presides  over  the  country 
kitchen  where  clusters  of  grapes  hang  from 
cane  poles.  Opposite  above:  Cavaglieri's 
painting  Romantiasmo  and  jugs  and 
platters  by  the  Florentine  potter  Pattarino 
decorate  the  living  room  in  the  country. 


"The  story  of  what  has  come 
before  is  important.  I'm  not 
aiming  so  much  to  invent  as  to 
rethink  the  past  and  perhaps 
use  it  in  a  different  fashion" 


.  ;  overs  and  ornaments  lor 
I'm  niture  ranging  from  an  Empire  table 
to  a  set  of  1930s  dining  chairs.  Panels  of 
Foi  tuny  silk  hung  from  the  rafters,  and 
freestanding  bookcases,  whose  backs  are 
(in  ered  with  old  striped  moire,  divide  the 
big  space  into  seating,  library,  and  dining 
areas.  Drawings  by  Mario  Cavaglieri,  an 
Italian  Impressionist  whose  work  Miuc- 
cia  and  her  husband  have  been  collect- 
ing for  a  decade,  are  tucked  behind 
fabric  from  a  skirt  by  fashion  designer 
Vivienne  Westwood  which  is  draped 
over  a  Venetian  console.  Moroccan 
sashes  wind  around  a  Venini  vase  from 
the  twenties  atop  the  piano. 

Fabrics  in  gold,  chartreuse,  salmon, 
violet,  and  cream  accent  comfortable  so- 
fas and  banquettes  upholstered  in  a 
clear  purply  red.  "I  don't  like  brilliant 
red  on  people,  but  I  adore  it  in  the 
house,"  she  explains.  Red  appears  in  a 
stripe  on  material  covering  the  dining 
chairs,  in  the  candles  supported  by 
nineteenth-century  Italian  silver  cande- 
labra, in  the  shades  on  bedroom  double 
doors  leading  outside,  and  in  paintings 
by  Cavaglieri. 

Paintings  by  Miuccia's  favorite  artist 
reappear  in  the  country  house,  as  does 
her  color  of  choice.  A  purple  and  red 
striped  fabric  covers  the  upholstered 
furniture  in  the  living  room.  Scarlet  can- 
vas curtains  pull  across  the  arches  of  the 
loggia,  and  a  crimson  club  chair  in  the 
kitchen  is  Lorenzo's  chosen  post.  But  the 
feel  of  this  former  monastery  turned 
farmhouse  is  intentionally  different. 
"The  house  is  only  ten  minutes  from 
Arezzo,  but  there  is  not  another  build- 
ing in  sight,"  says  Miuccia.  "We've  been 
proceeding  slowly  with  the  renovation, 
so  it  still  looks  as  though  no  one  has  in- 
tervened in  centuries.  Outside,  we've 
planted  four  to  five  hundred  trees;  in- 
side, we've  just  brought  the  house  up  to 
the  standards  of  modern  comfort.  It's  an 
irregular  house,  but  rather  than  straight- 
ening out  the  layout,  I  decided  to  play  up 
the  informality  by  decorating  in  a  fairly 
grand  way.  Out  place  in  the  city  has  a 
formal  plan  with  (he  furniture  casually 
arranged.  Here  it  is  ]iist  die  opposite." 

Miuccia,  who  is  pregnant  with  her  sec  - 
1  (  hild,  works  everywhere — at  home- 


in  the  city,  in  the  elegant  villa  on  Via 
Melzi  d'Eril  which  houses  her  show- 
room and  offices,  on  the  plane  en  route 
to  the  more  than  twenty  Prada  shops. 
But  judging  from  her  spring  collection 
for  Prada,  the  four  to  five  months  she 
spends  in  Tuscany  every  year  are  an  in- 
valuable source  of  ideas.  Miuccia  has 
harnessed  the  natural  world  and  given  it 
new  elegance.  Colors  of  the  earth,  sky, 
and  olive  trees  turn  up  in  raw  and  irides- 
cent silks  and  finely  woven  cottons.  A 
dress  reminiscent  of  traditional  peasant 
clothing  is  done  up  in  hopsack,  its  bodice 
encrusted  with  beads  of  stone  and  wood. 
Feathers  adorn  sandals  of  snakeskin. 
Bits  of  shell  and  coral  and  brightly  col- 
ored glass  are  embroidered  onto  collars 
and  spell  out  the  name  Prada  on  hand- 
bags of  woven  nylon.  The  primitive  and 
luxurious  have  never  been  so  compati- 
ble. Be  it  an  interior  or  wardrobe,  as 
Miuccia  says,  "the  idea  is  one — what  I'm 
trying  to  do  is  create  a  certain  atmo- 
sphere." A  Editor:  Deborah  Webstei 


'What  engages  me  is  combining  opposites 
in  unconventional  ways — the  old  with 
the  new,  the  refined  with  the  primitive, 
the  natural  with  the  machine-made" 


The  bowl  of  crystal 
grapes,  right,  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  lamps. 
Far  right:  Fortunv 
fabric  suspended 
from  a  rafter  sections 
off  a  dining  room 
in  the  loftlike  living 
area.  The  buffet  and 
set  of  dining  chairs 
.in   from  the  1930s. 


An  Empire  bed,  left. 

dominates  the  master 

bedroom  in  Milan,  which 

together  with  a  dressing 

room,  bathrooms,  and 

Lorenzo's  bedroom  occupv 

the  ground  floor  of  an 

18th-century  building, 

separated  from  the  living 

area  bv  an  outdoor 

corridor.  Right:  Miuccia 

on  a  stroll  in  the  country. 

Far  right:  Lorenzo  plays 

amid  the  forest  of  dining 

room  chairs,  covered  in  a 

red  and  white  cotton,  and  a 

19th-century  Italian  table. 
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A  MAJESTIC  TEMPLE  AND 

MUSEUM  IN  THE  V  E  N  E  T  O 

ENSHRINE  THE  TIMELESS  IDEAL 

of  sculptor  Antonio  C  a  n o v 
By  Arthur  C . Danto 
Photographs  by 
Alexandre  Bailhache 
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The  Tempio  in  Posfl 
left,*y.hcre  Canova's 

nains  are  entombed. 
Far  left:  The  plaster 
model  for  Dancer  with 
Finger  on  Chin.  Riglit: 
Models  for  Reclining 
Naiad  and  for  the  statue  j 
of  George  Washington, 
The  nails,  or  points,"  were 
driven  into  the  plaster  as 
guides  to  carving  in  marble. 
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Paintings  of  Venus  and  busts  bv  Canova  in  his  house,  aboi'e,  which 
adjoins  the  Gipsoteca.  Opposite  above:  Model  for  The  Three  Graces, 
commissioned  by  Josephine  Bonaparte,  who  died  before  it  was  completed. 
The  marble  is  in  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad.  Opposite  below:  Detail 
from  the  plaster  original  for  Adonis  Crowned  by  Venus.  The  model 
was  never  translated  into  marble  and  was  spared  the  disfiguring  points. 


W  O  R  K  S  O  F 
Antonio  Canova  em- 
bodied to  pcilet  lion  an 
ideal  ol  ( Classic  al  beauty  to 
which  other  artists  onl)  as- 
pired. None  of  his  con- 
temporaries could  touch 
him  for  the  power,  the 
clarity,  the  grace,  and  the 
purity  of  his  forms.  While 
thev  mimicked  the  out- 
ward forms  of  Greek 
sculpture,  Canova  found 
a  way  to  carry  forward  its 
internal  impulses:  his 
masterworks  radiate  that 
"noble  simplicity  and  calm 
grandeur"  articulated  by 
Winckelmann  as  the  aes- 
thetic imperative  of  an- 
cient art  and  at  the  same  time  seem  furiously  alive.  Pauline 
Bonaparte  flaunts  her  bold  breasts  as  Venus  Vincitrice;  his  Cu- 
pid  and  Psyche  are  clasped  in  a  fluttering  eroticism  so  keen  that 
Flaubert  could  not  forbear  kissing  the  marble  maiden's  arm- 
pit. Beyond  that,  Canova  possessed  a  fierce  virtuosity  that 
seemed  to  transcend  merely  human  limits.  There  was  an  af- 
fectionate legend  that  as  a  child  he  revealed  his  sculptural 
powers  bv  shaping  a  lion  out  of  butter,  but  in  truth  his  facility 
as  a  carver  was  such  that  stone  appeared  to  offer  as  little  resis- 
tance to  his  band  as  that  most  tractable  of  substances.  And  his 
productivity  was  tremendous:  he  completed  176  works,  some 
of  them  as  architecturally  complex  as  the  papal  memorials  to 
Clement  XIII  and  Clement  XIV  in  Rome  or  the  profoundly 
moving  funerary  monument  for  the  archduchess  Maria 
Christina  in  Vienna.  Canova's  images  are  summations  of  the 
sensibility  of  his  era  and  among  the  most  vivid  of  am  age. 

As  he  was  the  foremost  artistic  celebrity  of  his  time,  vener- 
ated as  neat  to  divinity,  no  single  site  seemed  worthy  of  his  en- 
tire mortal  remains,  and  upon  his  death  Canova's  body 
underwent  a  romantic  distribution.  His  heart  lies  in  a  special 
receptacle  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari  in  Venice; 
one  of  his  cunning  hands  went,  appropriately,  to  the  Acade- 
m\  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  city.  The  remainder  was  entombed  in 
an  exquisite  church  he  designed  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  set 
against  the  Dolomites  above  the  tiny  village  of  Possagno, 
where  he  was  born  in  1757.  It  is  poetically  fitting  too.  that  Cano- 
va's house  in  Possagno  and,  in  particular,  a  museum  adjoining  it 
should  contain  the  mortal  remains  of  his  art,  the  sketches  in 
clay,  the  studies  in  terra-cotta,  and  the  working  models  in  plas- 
ter that  mat  k  stages  in  the  evolution  toward  the  dazzle  and  pol- 
ish of  his  finished  work.  I  he  Tempio  and  the  Gipsoteca,  as 
these  structures  arc  respectively  named,  together  compose  a 
memorial  portrait  of  his  artistic  personality.  I  hey  bring  us  as 
close  as  possible  to  what  il     as  like  to  have  been  Antonio  Canova. 

A  Greek  temple  upon  ii  height  and  a  Classical  edifice  soli- 


tary in  a  picturesque  land- 
sea  pe  are  compelling 
metaphors  for  the  Neo- 
classical mind.  Thev  de- 
fine the  respective  es- 
sences of  humankind 
and  of  nature,  the  one  ra- 
tional and  ordered,  the 
other  romantic  and  wild. 
The  temple  itself  need  not 
resemble  ancient  para- 
digms with  archaeological 
exactitude,  and  indeed 
Canova's  temple  amal- 
gamates the  face  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  bodv 
of  the  Pantheon,  as  if 
offering  an  architectural 
compromise  for  the  squab- 
ble between  Winckelmann 


and  Piranesi  as  to  the  artistic  superiority  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
It  is  possible  to  surmise  that  Canova  intended  to  fill  the  pedi- 
ment with  his  own  version  of  the  marbles  Lord  Elgin  carried 
to  London,  where  Canova  had  gone  to  studv  them.  But  the 
Tempio's  cornerstone  was  placed  in  1819,  when  Canova  was  al- 
readv  mortally  ill.  and  he  achieved  only  seven  metopes,  of 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  frieze.  The  Tempio,  part  of  which  is  still  used  as  a  church,  is 
an  opening  into  his  values  and  his  drives,  as  if  it  were  an  intimate 
journal  in  the  medium  of  pillars  and  spaces  and  vistas. 

This  intimate,  confessional  tone  is  sustained  in  the  muse- 
um with  its  population  of  bozzetti  and  working  models,  clay 
sketches  that  show  the  artist's  inspiration  in  midflight,  and 
finished  gesso  models  poised  for  the  transfer  into  marble. 
Here  one  gets  a  sense  of  his  uncanny  powers — and  of  his  sur- 
prising limitations.  There  are  enough  paintings,  for  exam- 
ple, to  demonstrate  his  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  illusion  of  a 
third  dimension  or  to  bring  life  to  paint  with  any  of  the  shap- 
ing authority  he  commanded  in  summoning  the  very  forms 
of  life  out  of  lumps  of  clay.  There  is  a  small  terra-cotta  Satyr 
and  Xymph,  passionately  drawn  up  out  of  the  material  and  giv- 
en form  with  tiny  strokes  and  touches  in  which  the  power  and 
tenderness  of  his  fingers  remain  visible,  as  if  Canova  were  en- 
acting the  gestures  of  love  he  was  also  portraying.  This  pair  of 
intensely  interlocked  lovers  was  never  carried  further,  but  he 
did  execute  a  plaster  model  for  another,  calmer  romantic 
union — Venus  languishing  with  her  head  in  Adonis's  lap, 
ie.H  lung  up  to  crown  him  with  a  garland  he  receives  with  one 
hand  while  he  clasps  her  with  the  other.  It  is  a  beautiful  inter- 
lacing of  arms  and  bodies,  a  symbolic  matrimony  in  the  inter- 
change  <  >t  a  w  reath  after  consummation.  Although  the  model 
was  never  translated  into  marble,  for  which  all  his  work  was 
intended,  it  was  perhaps  just  as  well,  inasmuch  as  the  working 
models  that  did  become  marble,  like  the  enchanting  Three 
Graces,  are  disfigured  by  the  nail    (Text  continued  on  page  220) 
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Matteo  Thun,  a 
founding  member  of 
Memphis,  his  wife  and 
partner,  Susanne,  and 
three-vear-old  Constantin, 
above.  Left:  A  collection 
of  vases  designed  by  Thun. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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Different  Thuns 


Susanne  and  Matteo  Thun  mix  two  distinct  sensibilities  in 

their  Milan  penthouse — his  love  of  white  and  her  passion  for  col^r 

By  Jan  Burney     Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache 
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( :  I  MAI  1  EO  1  HUN  AND  HIS  FAMILY  ARE  A  CAST- 
directoi  's  dream.  Raised  in  the  Italian  city  of  Bolza- 
no in  the  South  Tyrol,  "il  conte"  Matteo  has  the  aristocratic 
I  looks  of  his  noble  Austrian  forebears,  and  his  elegant 
wile,  Susanne,  is  a  slender  Austrian  blonde.  Sitting  together 
on  the  huge  white  sofa  in  their  Milanese  apartment,  their  de- 
lightful three-year-old  son,  Constantin,  between  them  and 
Coco,  the  white  Scottish  terrier,  at  their  feet,  they  are  bathed 
in  sunshine  from  the  terrace  like  the  Holy  Family  in  an  Italian 
Renaissance  painting. 

Thun  might  shrug  oft  the  comparison,  but  he  admits  to 
feeling  an  affinity  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  experi- 
ments with  flying  machines  inspired  his  own  interest  in  hu- 
man flight.  His  project  for  an  architecture  diploma  at  the 
University  of  Florence  was  a  hang  glider  that  he  spent  his  fi- 
nal year  designing  and  building;  its  acceptance  by  the  jury 
was  touch  and  go,  but  Thun  finally  emerged  with  highest 
honors.  After  a  spell  in  a  glider  factory  in  Albuquerque  and 
further  architectural  studies  at  UCLA,  he  returned  to  Italy  in 
1 979  to  work  with  the  Milanese  design  guru  and  superstar  Et- 
tore  Sottsass.  Both  were  founding  members  of  Memphis,  the 
movement  that  exploded  on  the  design  world  in  1981  and 
turned  conventional  notions  of  good  taste  upside  down. 

But  Thun,  the  ascetic  Austrian,  grew  slightly  aloof  from 
the  volatile  Memphis  group's  "red  wine  discussions"  and  phi- 
losophizing about  design.  He  had  his  own  aerial  publicity 
company  until  1982,  and  his  continuing  romance  with  flying 
affected  his  earthly  love  life:  Susanne,  as  a  young  graphic  de- 
signer, was  recruited  to  paint  the  huge  lettering  for  the  ads 
that  billowed  from  his  glider  over  Milan.  When  the  couple 
married  in  1983,  Susanne  gave  up  her  job  as  a  stylist  for  Ital- 

I  he  terrace  off  the  Thuns'  living  room,  right,  overlooks  the 
Duomo.  The  view  can  also  be  savored  from  a  sofa  or  an 
antique  dormeuse.  Matteo  designed  the  coffeepots  and  sugar 
bowl;  Susanne  added  the  kilim.  Below:  Constantin  perched 
on  one  of  Matteo's  Biedermeier  chairs  Susanne  covered  for 
her  office  in  a  Fonthill  fabric  of  monkeys  and  parrots. 
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A  turquoise 
chandelier. 
left,  echoes  the 
Olivetti  telephone 
and  Mondo  chairs 
in  the  kitchen. 
Opposite  above  left: 
Bright  color  accent; 
in  the  bedroom 
complement  a 
nude  bv  Ugo 
Celada  da 
Virgilio.  Opposite 
right:  Beneath  a 
lithograph  by 
Frank  Stella,  a 
silver  fruit  dish 
bv  Memphis 
cofounder  Ettore 
Sottsass  sits  on 
a  glass  shelf 
designed  by  Thun. 


Susanne  introduced  a  touch 

of  extravagance — 

the  turquoise  chandelier  to  go 

with  the  turquoise  phone 

i<m  Vogue  to  work,  alongside  her  husband.  Thun  set  up  his 
own  studio  and  now  employs  twenty  people,  working  for  in- 
ternational clients  on  commissions  ranging  from  industrial 
complexes  to  furniture  and  ceramics,  glassware  for  Campari, 
and  watches  for  Bulgari  and  Swatch. 

When  Thun  found  their  apartment  in  the  tranquil  and  in- 
creasingly fashionable  Brera  district,  it  was  a  derelict  roof 
space.  But  he  decided  they  had  to  have  it  when  he  looked  out 
of  a  tiny  window  and  discovered  a  breathtaking  view  to  the 
Duomo,  the  spectacular  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  "Symbols  like  the  Duomo  give  Milan  its  urban  charac- 
ter," says  Thun.  "They  provide  the  emotional  impact  and 
awareness  of  the  city  for  its  inhabitants."  The  couple  bought 
the  attic  and  the  floor  below  and  lived  downstairs  while  the 
roof  was  removed  and  the  entire  top  floor  was  rebuilt. 

Now  the  view  of  the  Duomo  can  be  savored  from  a  spacious 
terrace  off  the  Thuns'  living  area  which  becomes  another 
room  in  the  summer.  Its  wood  floor  is  kind  to  bare  feet,  and  a 
canvas  awning  brings  welcome  shade  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Matteo's  resistance  to  prettifying  the  terrace  with  furniture 
and  greenery  has  been  gently  eroded  by  Susanne's  cultivation 
af  her  olive,  lemon,  and  camellia  trees,  shrubs  on  the  parapet, 
and  a  jasmine  bush  whose  perfume  floats  into  their  bedroom 
in  the  summer.  She  has  also  managed  to  introduce  a  repro- 
duction marble  table  and  a  pink  marble  fountain  designed  by 
Matteo  for  Up  &  Up;  its  tinkling  cascade  reminds  her  of  the 
Austrian  mountains  as  she  lies  in  her  city  bed. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  young  architect  Martino  Ferrari, 
Thun  wanted  to  create  a  f  Text  continued  cm  page  222) 
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LAST  KALI.  THt  SP1RA1  I\(.  FORMS  OF  MARIO  NfKR/S 
sculptures  and  paintings  filled  the  Guggenheim  Muse 
urn  in  New  York  Prior  to  Merz's  retrospective,  the  American 
art  scene  regarded  the  65-vear-old  maverick  as  a  satellite 
rather  than  a  star.  Now  he  is  the  hest  known  of  the  Arte  Po- 
vera  artists,  the  loose-knit  group  of  Italian  post-Minimalists 
and  Conceptualists  which  also  includes  Giulio  Paolini.  jannis 
Kounellis,  and  Merz's  wife,  Marisa.  Emerging  in  Turin  in 
1967,  thev  earned  their  name  from  the  raw  inexpensive 
"poor"  materials  thev  found  for  their  art.  Merz's  architecton- 
ic sculptures  have  long  been  home  to  his  far-out  scientific  the- 
ories. Since  1970,  for  instance,  he  has  written  the  Fibonacci 
numbers  across  dozens  of  his  works.  (The  Fibonacci  series 
is  a  numerical  system  that,  charted  graphically,  describes  the 
spiral  often  found  in  nature.)  To  translate  such  ideas 
into  form,  Merz  adopted  a  nomadic  approach  to  stvle  and 
an  unruly  approach  to  materials.  His  eccentric  igloos,  tur- 
rets, and  spiral  corrals  are  built  around  armatures  of  weld- 
ed metal,  stones,  and  wood  which  he  often  swaddles  in  rub- 
ber, twigs,  or  wax  and  adorns  with  neon  lights,  newspapers, 
and  rough-cut  glass.  Taking  its  cue  from  Italian  Futurism, 
Merz's  work  demonstrates  the  interpenetration  of  objects 
and  space.  Paradoxically,  it  took  the  success  of  younger 
Italian  painters — Clemente,  Cucchi,  Chia — at  the  start  of 
the  eighties  to  prepare  American  museums  and  collectors 
for  the  older  Arte  Povera  group.  Today,  anything  but  poor. 
Arte  Povera's  bold  and  unwieldy  pieces  are  the  international 
art  scene's  quiet  big  sellers.  Paul  Taylor 
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•  i.tness  of  nature  in  Mario 
^titled,  a  work  in  hay  and 
:;.  Opposite:  \  metal-frame^ 
red  in  lead  and  wax 
•  the  artist's  Fascination 
style.  In  the 
i  h  Woodsmen. 


\  master  of  raw  materials 
onventional 
ario  merz  brings 

taly's  Arte  Povera 


MOVEMENT    INTO   THE    NINETIES 


Milan  gallery  owner  Roberta  Etro 
out  her  own  niche  in  the  fashionable  Brera  district 


Pilar  Viladas      Photographs  by  James  Mortimer 
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i J  'A  19th-century 
s(  ulpture,  opposite, 
frames  a  view  of 
the  living  room  in 
Roberta  Etro's  Milan 
guesthouse  and 
gallery  annex.  This 
page:  Decorative 
plaster  fra 
hang  above  a.^. 
^8th-ccn(uryfakphan 
l.  chaises  in  \MfflVp\ryfy 


Etro,  left,  in  her 
gallery  annex  with 
pictures  from  a  recent 
exhibition.  Above: 
The  kitchen  in  Etro's 
guesthouse  is  filled 
with  19th-century 
furniture  and 
sculpture  as  well  as 
paintings  of  her 
favorite  foods. 


ROBERTA  ETRO  LEADS  A  DOUBLE 
life — domestically,  that  is.  As  the 
wife  of  Gimmo  Etro,  head  of  the  family- 
owned  fabric  and  accessories  company 
Etro,  she  inhabits  a  spacious  apartment 
near  the  center  of  Milan  which  is  very 
much  a  product  of  her  husband's  eye, 
filled  with  Art  Deco  furniture  and  hung 
with  paintings  by  Giorgio  de  Chirico  and 
the  Futurists.  But  as  an  art  dealer  spe- 
cializing in  European  paintings  of  the 
eighteenth  through  the  twentieth  centu- 
•ries,  Etro  rules  a  world  of  her  own.  And, 
modern  woman  that  she  is,  she  went  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  one  better  and  got  a  house  of 
her  own.  Mind  you,  it's  only  a  home 
away  from  home — a  gallery  annex  and 
guesthouse — but  it's  as  lovingly  decorated 
and  as  charming  as  any  dream  house. 
It  was  no  one  else's  idea  of  a  dream* 


house  when  Etro  found  it  several  years 
ago.  Built  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
house  was  originally  part  of  a  convent 
and  later  became  a  workshop  in  which 
decorative  plaster  was  made.  But  it  was 
in  dire  need  of  restoration  and  had  been 
on  the  market  for  two  years  when  Etro 
bought  it.  "No  one  saw  the  possibilities," 
she  recalls.  "I  saw  that  the  structure  was 
basically  good,  but  it  needed  a  new  roof 
and  basement." 

Such  needs  met,  Etro  turned  her  con- 
siderable energies  to  making  magic. 
With  the  assistance  of  Milanese  architect 
Piero  Castellini  and  painters  Santino 
Croci  and  Valeriano  Dalzini,  she  added 
wainscoting  and  moldings,  both  real 
and  trompe  l'oeil,  to  various  rooms  in 
order  to  give  them  a  more  domestic 
scale.  Decorating  the  house  was  obvious- 


ly a  pleasure  for  Etro,  whose  interest  in 
furniture  dates  to  the  days  when  she  was 
raising  four  children  and  collecting 
purely  for  enjoyment,  for  herself  as  well 
as  friends.  Most  of  the  pieces,  which 
tend  to  be  simple  and  clean-lined,  are 
nineteenth  century,  and  all  of  the  uphol- 
stery fabrics  arc  antique.  "I  don't  like  re- 
stored' things,"  she  emphasizes,  which 
may  be  why  the  house  appears  so  en- 
c  hantingly  lost  in  time. 

Discovering  unknown  or  forgotten 
painters  gives  the  dealer  particular  satis- 
faction, and  that  same  taste  for  the  out- 
of-the-way  permeates  her  little  dream 
house.  From  the  decorative  plaster  frag- 
ments that  adorn  the  wall  of  the  entry — 
they  came  with  the  house — to  the  array 
of  Murano  and  Bristol  glass  walking 
sticks  on  a  living  room  console,  Etro's 
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A  taste  for  L 


knack  for  accenting  sparely  furnished 
rooms  with  idiosyncratic  collections  de- 
lights the  eye.  In  the  kitchen  an  assem- 
blage oi  food  paintings  represents  "only 
what  1  like  to  eat,"  a  rule  that  reflects 
Etro's  general  approac  h  to  decorating — 
she  isn't  out  to  make  any  grand  state- 
ment. Each  room,  she  says,  contains 
"just  a  leu  important  things.  The  test  is 
only  what  1  like,  not  valuable." 

This  combination  ol  austerity  and  in- 
dulgence has  produced  a  house  that  is 
both  effortlessly  elegant  and  seductively 
warm.  From  the  moment  you  enter  its 
hallway  cum  an  hitec  tin  al  plaster  muse- 
um, you  never  want  to  leave.  The  tim- 
ber-ceilinged  ground-floor  rooms 
surrounding  an  intimate  <  ourtyard  with 
its  own  fig  tree  and  grape  arbor  are  spa- 
cious  but  comfortable;  between  the 
guest  room  and  the  bathroom  Etro  add- 
ed a  tiled  Turkish  bath.  At  the  top  ol  a 
narrow  staircase  lined  with  anatomical 
drawings,  a  second  bedroom  opens  onto 
its  own  small  terrace. 

A  room  oil  the  living  room  set  \  ss  as  a 

gallei  v  annex  and  ate  hive.  I  [ere,  before 

.md  alter  exhibitions,  paintings  can  be 

found  leaning  three  or  tour  deep 

nsi  the  walls,  piled  up  against  the 

\\  I  wooden  mantelpiece,  and  ly- 

:  on  top  ol  the  nineteenth-century 

mat  cptet  i  v  table,  creating  a 

i  hitter  in  contrast  to  the  or- 


derly calm  ol  the  rest  of  the  house.  As 
one  would  expect,  artworks  come  and 
go.  Yet  one  remains — a  flower  painting 
by  the  English  artist  Walter  G.  Sanders. 
Etro  loved  the  picture,  but  she  is.  after 
all.  an  art  dealer,  and  someone  wanted 
to  buy  it.  When  she  had  the  picture 
cleaned,  a  red  elephant  emerged  from 
the  accumulated  grime.  Etro  took  the 
painted  pachyderm  as  a  sign — sure 
enough,  the  buyer  had  a  sudden  change 
oi  heart,  and  Etro  bought  back  the  paint- 
ing, vowing  never  to  part  with  it  again. 

Historically,  Etro  has  had  no  such  sen- 
timental attachments  to  houses.  She's 
owned  several,  but  whenever  she  finish- 
es decorating  one.  "that's  it."  she  says.  "1 
lose  interest."  The  little  house  in  Milan. 
however,  seems  to  have  curbed  its  own- 
er's domestic  wanderlust:  "I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  with  this  house,  but  1  want  to 
keep  it."  What  looked  to  others  like  a 
white  elephant  has  emerged  as  a  red  one 
for  Roberta  Etro.   A 

Editor:  Deborah  Webster 

An  English  wood  and  cane  lounge 
chair  and  a  Charles  \  metal  bathtub 
arc  among  the  treasures  found  in  the 
bathroom,  right,  which  opens  onto  a  small 
courtyard.  Above:  In  the  bedroom  a 
19th-century  French  lamp  on  an  Knglish 
desk  of  the  same  period  illuminates  a 
portrait  b\  Gerald  Kelly.  The  fire- 
place is  flanked  bv  a  shagreen  chair  from 
the  1940s  and  two  Gentnese  cane  chairs. 


t-of-the-wav  characterizes  Etro's  dream  house  as  well  as  her  career 
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A  i    \\  HOI  KOI    [SIDE  ROME  IN  THE  FINY  VILLAGE  OF 

Filacciano  mis  the  crumbling  palace  of  the  principi  del 
>rago,  and  about  five  minutes  farther,  on  the  crest  of  a  small 
lull,  is  ,i  lodge  built  in  1910  so  that  the  Drago  children  might 
sleep  in  die  countryside  when  the  fullness  of  Roman  summer 
makes  any  urban  dwelling  a  prison.  Here  they  would  come 
lor  days  at  a  time  to  a  building  of  noble  simplicity,  its  walls  a 
bricky  pink,  its  roof  tiled,  its  gardens  surrounding  the  ancient 
fountains  for  which  the  property  is  called  La  Fontanella.  At 
the  front  of  the  house  the  ground  drops  sharply  and  there  is 
the  infinite  vista  of  a  valley — fields  of  green  intercepted  by 
the  occasional  turns  of  the  Liber  and  the  villages  along  its 
treelined  banks.  Behind  the  old  house  are  two  more,  built 
over  the  past  several  years.  Both  share  the  miniature  purity  of 
the  first  one,  the  sympathy  with  the  landscape,  the  elegant 
bearing  of  houses  built  as  respites  from  other,  busier  houses. 

"Whenever  the  current  prince  comes  to  visit,"  laughs  Gian 
Enzo  Sperone,  the  owner  of  La  Fontanella,  "he  shakes  his 
head  and  wonders  how  he  could  have  sold  me  this  land.  But  it 
was  in  fact  sold  out  of  his  family  years  ago.  and  I  bought  it 
from  someone  else  altogether."  Sperone  is  the  director  of  the 
Sperone  Gallery  in  Rome  and  a  partner  in  Sperone 
Westwater  in  New  York.  He  shows  such  artists  as  Andy  War- 
hol, Cy  Twombly,  Francesco  Clemente,  Julian  Schnabel,  and 
Bruce  Nauman.  But  he  subscribes  to  neither  the  slickness  nor 
the  pessimism  of  contemporary  art  and  has  none  of  that 
dread  gallerist's  quality  of  the  racketeer.  When  I  arrived  at  La 
Fontanella,  Sperone,  dressed  in  plus  fours  and  a  tweed  jacket, 
v  as  working  on  a  decaying  stone  wall  at  the  periphery  of  his 
land.  He  came  out  of  a  mass  of  shrubbery,  his  neatly  trimmed 
beard  and  hair  wet  from  the  morning  log,  with  a  pack  of 
white  dogs  of  different  breeds  barking  and  rushing  about 
him,  some  leaping  up  to  place  their  paws  on  his  shoulders  and 
then  on  mine,  others  content  to  yap  about  our  heels. 

We  went  into  the  first  of  the  three  houses.  Sperone  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  has  built  the  others  in  part  to  hold  his 
ever-increasing  collection  of  furniture  and  objects  but  also 
foi  everyone  to  have  a  place  to  go  at  any  time.  "Perhaps  one 
day  I  feel  like  sleeping  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  another  like 
being  down  below.  Perhaps  one  morning  the  sun  seems  too 
bright  in  the  old  house  and  the  light  is  more  beautiful  in  the 
new  one.  Perhaps  I  need  for  a  few  hours  to  go  where  the  chil- 
dren and  the  dogs  will  not  come  and  interrupt  me.  Or  per- 
haps 1  have  friends  staving  and  want  to  give  them  a  place  of 
their  own.  That  is  why  1  have  three  houses  here."  We  drank 
clear  lea  in  which  there  floated  nearly  transparent  slices  of  a 
lemon  grown  nearby  and  ate  slicesofa  tart  cooked  that  morn- 
ing and  still  warm  in  its  pan. 

I  had  assumed  that  Sperone's  house  would  be  filled  with 
work  by  the  artists  he  shows,  furnished  with  modern  chairs 
and  sofas,  and  lit  by  halogen  lamps.  I  could  not  have  been 

lore  wrong.    Indian  miniatures,  old-master  engravings. 

ments  of  am  lent  wall  paintings,  and  delicate  nineteenth- 

w  aten  olors  hang  at  close  quarters  on  the  walls.  a\m\ 

hei  e  arc  <  ontemporary  works  by  Mimmo  Paladino, 
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aves 


behind  at  his  rustic  compound 

Solomo 
Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 


Clocks  ihime  throughout  the 

rooms  of  La  Fontanella.  A. 

mantel  clock  with  ormolu, 

left,  punctuates  a~DureT" 

engraving  and  a  Salvo 

painting.  Below:  Terra-cotta 

floors,  whitewashed  walls, 

hand-cut  wood  ceiling 

>eams,  and  simple  furniture 

provide  a  quiet  backdrop  for 

a  painting  by  Francesco 

Clemente  and  a  Louis  XVI 

sofa.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Jperone  in  a  Neo- 
classical pose,  right. 
Below:  One  of 
many  beds  that  often 
contain  displays  rather 
than  tired  bodies. 
Louis  XIV  Roman 
chairs  sit  beneath 
Renaissance  engravings. 
Opposite  above: 
Contemporary,  modern, 
and  Renaissance  art 
commingle  in  the 
old  house.  Opposite 
below:  A  painting  by 
Gianni  Dessi  in  one 
of  the  living  rooms. 


Michelangelo  Pistoletto,  Gianni  Dessi.  thev  seem  to  be  only  a 
component  of  a  plausibly  transtemporal  admixture.  "If  you 
know  the  artists  as  I  know  the  artists  w  hose  work  I  show  and  if 
you  understand  then  work  as  1  think  1  understand  it.  then  to 
live  with  their  work  constantly,  bv  you  is  to  live  in  a  sort  of  sus- 
pended anxiety.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  love  their  work,  that  I 
do  not  want  it  near  me.  It  is  not  even  that  I  do  not  collect  it.  but 
I  do  not  want  it  alwavs  in  mv  home.  And  then  too.  these  are 
houses  of  small  proportions  with  small  walls.  A  single  work  by 
Schnabel  would  take  up  the  entire  wall  ot  this  room." 

The  houses  are  filled  with  a  diversity  ot  items  such  as  can 
hardly  be  catalogued.  There  are  beds  everywhere,  some  of 
them  campaign  beds,  manv  of  them  from  the  late  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century.  Thev  are  canopied  in  white  cot- 
ton so  soft  it  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  air  around 
it,  or  in  bolder  weaves  whose  bright  colors  seem  to  glow 
against  the  textured  dullness  of  cast-iron  frames.  '"Beds  are 
where  we  speak  to  one  another  and  where  we  dream."  s.ns 
Sperone.  "Thev  are  where  life  unfolds  It  I  could,  I  would 
have  a  bed  in  every  room  "  Other  furnishings  are  frequently 
Empire  or  late  eighteenth  century.  Everywhere  there  are 
clocks,  some  dials  held  by  fantastical  ormolu  figures  from 


"Beds  are  where  we  speak  to  one  another — they  are  where  life  unfolds" 
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-  111  simple  carriage  cases,  all  <>l  them  forevei 

ol  Roman  sculpture  are  balanced  on  in- 

>  beside  modern  upholstered  sofas  with  bigcomfort- 

l>k'<  usliions,  .hkI  ( )i  iental  vases  sii  on  old  tables  with  simple 
lu rued  legs,  fine  jars  of  l)ut<  h  pot  ( (lain  ate  side  by  side  with 

I  list  .in  i  uplxKirds  and  wardrobes  <>l  rough-hewn  golden  wood. 
rhese  object  sin  unlikely  juxtaposition  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  made  lor  just  such  placement;  each  acquires  a  vivid- 
ness ol  lot  in  .is  n  lies  beside  its  neighbors.  I  he  rooms  are  all 
tiled  in  antique  terra-cotta,  the  walls  all  simply  whitewashed, 
the  ( cilmns  .ill  ol  lo(  ,il  hand-cul  wood  with  beams  made  ol 
tree  trunks.  I  he  light  is  uniform  and  pale  and  clear.  In  it  the 
objects  are  not  like  i  rli(  s— -oddments  obi  u si  aled  bv  the  inter- 
vention ol  yeai  s — but  like  living  things  aglow  with  unostenta- 
tious beaut)  and  usefulness.  Here  is  what  might  happen  ll 
liistoi\  iiscll  were  i<<  bathe  in  the  fountain  of  youth,  il  what 
has  ahead)  been  could  be  as  urgent  as  what  is  now.  rhere  is 
nothing  luss\  about  the  arrangements  ol  La  Fontanella;  the 
houses  are  held  together  only  by  Sperone's  palpable  integrity 
and  iin.il  (e<  ted  t  clmcmcnl. 

Sperone  and  I  walked  across  the  property  breathing  the 
Cine  air  of 'the  hills.  We  went  down  the  stairs  ol  theoranger)  to 
a  <  cllai  where  some  ol  his  modern  works  lean  against  walls, 
Warhol's  |ackie  Kennedy  beside  |oseph  Kosuth's  typewrite) 
images  ol  woi  ds  beside  yel  anothei  (  ast-iron  bed  on  whu  h  to 
lie  and  think  <>l  modern  art.  Afterwards  wr  went  back  to  the 
In  si  and  oldest  house  and  had  Iiiik  h  with  Pali  i/ia  Sperone, 
(iian  In /o's  wile,  and  Nana  Barbiellini,  a  childhood  friend. 
VVi  ate  pasta  and  salad  and  (  heese,  simple  dishes  made  with 
lo(  a  I  ingredients  bv  peasanl  women  from  the  village,  and  we 
•  hank  a  young  red  wine  with  a  lighl  fruit)  bouquet.  Patrizia 
Sperone  told  stones,  and  we  all  laughed  about  the  idea  ol 
beauty  and  the  struggle  we  undergo  to  locate  it  in  ourselves 
.hkI  in  w  hat  is  around  us.  We  laughed  to  think  thai  there  is  no 
coined)  greatei  than  the  way  sophistication  ends  up  as  a 
scan  1 1  h  >i  world  enough  and  time,  the  greatest  luxuries  of  all. 
from  where  I  sat ,  laughing  too,  I  (  on  Id  see  a  small  (  1<k  k.  an 
Kmpirc  sideboard,  a  clustei  ol  lategi  apes  still  hanging  on  i  lu- 
ll el  lis  oi  1 1  side,  and  I  he  I  ibei  winding  its  .iniiciil  course 
(luouidi  i  he  \alle\ .  A  Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  tlclla  Corte 


Here  is  what  might  happe 


A  Roman  bust  and  a  Sicilian 

ceramic  pinecone  herald  an 

installation  by  Minimo 

Paladino,  a  Louis  XV  chair, 

and  an  18th-century  Italian 

frame.  (Hoar  pale  light 

permeates  every  room  of  the 

three  houses.  Opposite  below: 

Engravings  from  the  15th 

and  16th  centuries  and  three 

more  of  Sperone's  27  clocks. 


history  itself  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  youth 
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The  writer  contemplates  the  American  scene 
from  a  garden  on  the  Amalfi  coast 


By  Michael  Mewshaw     Photographs  by  LangdomCH^ 


I  !  (  »!']  I     I  HI    FACT  I  HAT  GORE 
ill  Italy  has  alwa)  s  seemed 
i   puzzling,  perhaps  even  suspicious, 
all,  the  skewed   reasoning  runs, 
shouldn't  America's  foremost  historical  nov- 
elist and  cultural  critic  live  in  his  native  land? 

"To  me  it's  a  nonsubject,"  Vidal  responds. 
"1  have  to  keep  thinking  up  something  that 
will  entertain  interviewers.  They  always 
want  something  dramatic.  You  know,  'Expa- 
triate turns  his  back  on  America  vet  para- 
doxically writes  about  it.  What  does  this 
mean?'  Well,  it  doesn't  mean  anything.  I 
have  never  turned  my  back  on  America."  Vi- 
dal often  visits  the  States,  still  maintains  a 
house  in  Los  Angeles,  and  fervently  follows 
the  national  scene. 

As  lor  why  he  spends  much  ot  the  year  in 
Italy,  that's  scarcely  a  conundrum.  One  has 
only  to  visit  his  estate  in  Ravelloon  the  Amal- 
fi  coast  south  ol  Naples  to  realize  that  the  answer  to  the  sup- 
posed mystery  of  his  exile  is  another  question:  given  the 
choic  e.  who  in  his  right  mind  wouldn't  prefer  to  live  in  para- 
dise- Vidal's  Eden  is  perched  on  more  than  seven  acres  ol  ter- 
raced land  with  heart-stopping  views  of  Monte  Lattari,  the 
cobalt  blue  Mediterranean,  and  a  sky  that  on  clear  days  shows 
a  paler  shade  of  blue  best  described  as  Delia  Robbia.  The 
whitewashed  house  clings  to  a  dill  in  a  fashion  that  fully  ex- 
plains its  name.  La  Rondinaia,  Italian  tor  the  Swallow  's  Nest. 
Nobody  believed  it  could  be  built,  and  in  storms  weather  one 
still  almost  expects  it  to  shake  loose  and  slide  a  thousand  leet 
down  to  the  shot  e. 

fhe  gardens  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  house,  and 
tlu\  provide  ample  evidence  of  the  taste,  imagination.  a\m\ 
determination  that  Vidal  and  his  longtime  companion.  How- 
ard Austen,  devote  to  ever)  venture  they  undertake,  fhe  es- 
tate originally  belonged  to  Lucy  Beckett,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe,  an  Englishman  who  at  the  turn  ot  the  cen- 
built  the  famous  Villa  Cimbrone,  which  lies  just  behind 


La  Rondinaia.  The  two  parcels 
of  land  were  one  propertv  until 
Lucy  took  over  the  lower  ledge. 
which  had  been  her  favorite 
childhood  garden. 

Ever  the  eager  student  of  his- 
torv,  Vidal  explains  that  Lord 
Grimthorpe  was  a  knowledge- 
able amateur  botanist.  "He  trav- 
eled around  the  world  and  spent 
a  lot  of  money  on  that  moun- 
tain." savs  Vidal,  referring  to  the 
,£&£&  promontorv  on  which  the  Villa 
Cimbrone  and  La  Rondinaia 
stand.  At  great  expense.  Lord 
Grimthorpe  brought  in  new 
plants  and  trees,  constantly  liv- 
ing to  redefine  the  traditional 
concept  of  an  Italian  garden. 
Not  all  of  his  imports  and  experi- 
ments survived,  but  he  graduallv 
discovered  that  cvpress,  stone 
pine,  and  ilex  grow  well  along 
the  Amalfi  coast. 

"He  created  a  green  garden," 
Vidal  savs.  "which  was  one  of  the 
best  ot  its  kind  in  the  world,  with 
long  allees  of  huge  trees."  So 
spec  tacular  was  it  that  word  kept 
spreading  and  spreading.  "Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  had  his 
gardens  at  San  Simeon  done  in 
imitation  of  the  Cimbrone,"  Vi- 
dal claims.  "This  gives  my  gar- 
den an  American  connection."  And  of  course  it  segues  nicely 
into  his  new  novel,  Hollywood,  in  which  Hearst  plays  a  meaty 
role.  Vidal's  Hollywood  is  the  latest  in  the  cycle  of  historical 
novels  that  began  with  Burr  and  continued  through  Lincoln, 
1876,  Empire,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

From  Lord  Grimthorpe's  original  garden  La  Rondinaia  in- 
herited two  majestic  colonnades  of  expresses — one  stretching 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
Ik  uise.  the  other  descending  a  steep  hillside  to  an  ornamental 
arch.  There  were  also  olive  groves;  copses  of  lemon,  fig,  wal- 
nut, and  chestnut  trees;  wild  thvme,  rosemary,  ruchetta  (an 
indigenous  arugula),  and  broom;  and  several  arbors  over- 
grown with  wisteria  and  bougainvillea.  But  when  Vidal 
bought  the  property  in  1972.  there  was  little  else  to  provide 
cultivated  bloom  except  for  some  roses,  a  few  amphoras 
planted  with  geraniums,  and  a  lonely  border  of  annuals. 

Neither  Lord  Grimthorpe  nor  his  daughter  would  recog- 
nize the  place  todav.  One  terrace  has  been  given  over  to  a  fif- 
ty-foot  swimming  pool,  a  large  patio,  and  a  pool  house 
complete  with  sauna.  More  important,  two  and  a  half  acres 
.ire  now  under  meticulous  (  Text  continued  on  page  220) 


Stone  steps  with  a  rustic 
railing,  above,  climb  a 
terraced  hillside  above  Vidal's 
house.  La  Rondinaia.  Behind 
the  embankment,  another 
staircase  rises  to  a  cypress 
allee  across  the  top  of  the 
promontory.  Below  left:  The 
grotto  where  garden  tools 
are  stored  commands  a  view- 
out  to  sea.  Preceding  pages: 
Vidal  on  the  (ampidoglio  in 
Rome.  Geraniums  line  the 
approach  to  La  Rondinaia. 
where  locally  caned  stone 
lions  guard  the  doorway. 
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Asked  what  he  does  in  the  garden,  Vidal  says,  "I  think — or  think  I'm  thinking" 


In  the  only  formal  area  of 
the  garden,  above,  amphoras 
hold  geraniums  at  the  edge 
of  a  grassy  poolside  plateau 
overlooking  Monte  Lattari. 
Ball  finials  ornament  a 
staircase  down  to  the  rose 
beds.  Far  left:  Naturalized 
miniature  cyclamen  bloom 
among  fallen  chestnuts, 
which  are  left  amid  the  ivy 
as  a  natural  mulch.  Left: 
Cypresses  planted  in  the  19th 
century  by  Lord  Grimthorpe 
border  steps  cascading  from 
the  grotto  toward  the  sea. 
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Maestro 

Mongiardino 

For   four   d  e  c  a  d  e  s  the   I  t  a  l  i  a  n    d  e  c  orator   h  a  s   s  e  t  t  h  e 

S  T  ANDARD     F  OR    0  R  A  N  1)  E  U  R  ,    CR  A  F  T  S  M  A  N  S  H  I  P,     AND     R  ()  M  A  N  T  I  C 
VISION     IN    THE    WORLD'S    GREAT    HOUSES  By  John   Richardson 


RENZO  MONGIARDINO  IS  THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  AND  ORIGINAL, 
imaginative  and  ingenious  designer  of  our  day.  He  is  also  the 
most  versatile.  Long  before  rivals  catch  up  with  him,  he  reen- 
ters his  time  capsule  and  speeds  off  on  yet  another  expedition 
to  capture  what  he  calls  the  "future  in  the  past."  Unlike  de- 
signers who  cultivate  a  personalized  style  doomed  to  date, 
Mongiardino  abominates  fashionable  cliches.  He  prides  him- 
self on  being  protean.  To  show  us  his  full  gamut,  he  has 
picked  out  rooms  that  represent  successive  decades  of  his  ca- 
reer. But  first  a  few  words  about  the  work  of  this  gentle,  ge- 
nial Genovese,  who  is  more  like  the  master  of  some  medieval 
guild  than  the  most  sought  after  designer  in  the  world  today. 

Mongiardino  was  still  a  student — of  architecture,  theater 
decor,  and  interior  design — when  he  received  his  first  com- 
mission. It  was  for  his  sister's  apartment  in  Portofino — "like  a 
little  theater,"  he  recalls,  "trompe  l'oeil  ruins  on  the  walls,  a 
few  souvenirs  of  Dali  and  Chirico" — and  it  confirmed  him  in 
his  vocation.  Further  confirmation  came  from  his  highly 
original  and  successful  thesis  for  the  University  of  Milan:  an 
architectural  model  of  an  elaborate  folly  complete  with  a  Ba- 
roque fireplace  fashioned  out  of  huge  rocks  like  a  grotto.  Par- 
adoxically it  doubled  as  a  cascade — shades  of  Bomarzo,  the 
surrealist  cinquecento  garden  in  Lazio;  shades,  too,  of  archi- 
tect Emilio  Terry,  the  Baroque  Modernist  of  the  1930s  and 
the  only  forebear  Mongiardino  avows.  The  folly  was  also  em- 
bellished with  murals  by  Lila  de  Nobili,  a  fellow  student  who 
became  a  celebrated  theater  designer  and  continues  to  be 
Mongiardino's  closest  friend  and  collaborator. 

Mongiardino's  imaginative  sense  of  drama  and  atmo- 
sphere ensured  his  instant  success  as  a  designer  for  operas 
and  films.  His  Tosca  (with  Callas)  at  Covent  Garden  in  1964 
wis  a  sensation.  Likewise  his  Balloin  maschera  for  La  Scala.  His 

is  tor  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 

irelli's  films  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Taming  of  the 

m  him  even  wider  acclaim.  But  much  as  he  enjoved 

.  he  had  always  yearned  to  create  "ambiances  for 


people"  (his  euphemism  for  the  hateful  word  "decorating"). 
His  breakthrough  into  interior  design  came  in  the  earlv  1950s 
when  his  friends  Count  and  Countess  Brandolini  asked  him 
to  remodel  their  Paris  apartment.  It  was  a  triumph,  and  he 
went  on  to  redecorate  rooms  in  their  Venetian  palazzo  and 
country  house  in  the  Veneto.  as  well  as  residences  in  Turin 
and  Villar  Perosa  for  Gianni  Agnelli.  Countess  Brandolini's 
brother.  In  no  time  most  of  Europe's  merchant  princes — 
Rothschild.  Thvssen.  and  Niarchos  among  them — were  beg- 
ging  Mongiardino  to  come  up  with  settings  worthy  of  their 
treasures  and  themselves.  Alas,  most  of  those  people  are  so 
obsessive  about  privacy  and  security  that  few  photographs 
have  been  taken. 

The  designer's  first  major  American  job  was  a  New  York 
house  for  Jack  and  Drue  Heinz,  begun  in  1 976.  This  involved 
no  new  approach.  Mongiardino  says.  "Working  for  a  client  in 
New  York  is  no  different  from  working  for  someone  in  Turin 
or  London.  For  me  it's  the  places  that  are  different,  not  the 
people."  The  rooms  that  he  contrived  for  the  Heinzes  and 
their  dazzling  collections  of  paintings  and  friends  are  con- 
summatelv  stylish  and  cozy.  If  guests  always  have  such  a  civi- 
lized time  in  the  Heinzes'  dining  room,  it  is  due  to  the 
atmosphere  of  relaxed  humanism  that  the  designer  and  host- 
ess have  evoked.  Mongiardino  is  now  a  regular  visitor  to  New 
York  and,  with  the  support  of  his  U.S.  assistant,  Gaser  Taba- 
koglu,  currently  at  work  on  more  new  projects  than  ever. 

To  match  the  magnificence  of  his  clients' possessions,  Mon- 
giardino is  often  obliged  to  come  up  with  overwhelmingly  lav- 
ish effects.  However,  you  can  be  sure  that  fastidiousness  will 
always  win  out  over  grandiloquence.  Remember,  too,  that  he 
is  a  stage  designer  at  heart  and  would  as  soon  do  up  Cinderel- 
la's shabby  kitchen  as  Prince  Charming's  glittering  ballroom. 
His  own  apartment  in  Milan  is  a  case  in  point.  He  has  been  at 
pains  to  conjure  up  an  ambiance — decor  is  much  too  fancy  a 
word — that  an  Italian  connoisseur  of  good  family  and  ade- 
quate means  would  have  enjoved  (Text  continued  on  page  224) 


PORTRAIT  BY  IRVING  PENN 
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IN  IMF  MID  1950S,  MONGIARDINO'S 
friend  and  patron  Count  Brandolini  let 
him  have  a  pied-a-terre — a  few  small 
vaulted  attics  in  his  palazzo  on  the 
(.rand  Canal.  A  less  imaginative  design- 
er would  have  worked  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  spaee.  Not  Mongiardino.  He 
fantasized  that  his  apartment  was  a  mez- 
zanine formed  when  another  floor  was 
inserted  under  the  ceiling  of  a  Baroque 
church.  To  further  this  illusion,  he  had 
I.ila  de  Nobili  and  Enrico  Bertolucci 
fresco  the  ceiling  and  embellish  the  walls 
with  gigantic  entablatures,  pediments, 
and  the  putti-surrounded  pinnacles  of 
two  great  altars.  The  distorted  sc  lie  of 
these  relatively  cramped  quarters  plays 
havoc  with  one's  sense  of  place  and  peri- 
od, rhe  canal  might  well  have  engulfed 
i  si  ol  the  palace,  and  the  benign  in- 
nibent  could  be  a  family  chaplain 
:;1\  to  absolve  us  foi  everything  ex- 
Is  ol  lantas\ . 


. 
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ARCHITEC  IS  AND  AR  IIS  I  S  AS  DIVERSE  AS 
John  Nash,  Delacroix.  Lutyens,  and  Ma- 
tisse-have exploited  Orientalism  in  their 
own  idiosyncratic  ways,  though  h\  the 
late  1950s  the  style  had  come  to  seem  ir- 
redeemably fustian.  Mongiardino,  how- 
ever, dusted  it  off  and  gave  it  new  life. 
Orientalism  was  just  the  thing,  he  real- 
ized, to  exorcize  the  red-brocaded  pom- 
posity of  a  Palazzo  Brandolini  drawing 
room.  The  owners  wanted  an  aiea 
where  friends  could  relax  attei  swim- 
ming and  sunning  on  the  lado.  Straw 
matting  on  the  floor  and  colorful  Indian 
nezzari  (hand-blocked  quilts)  on  the 


wall  was  the  durhar-like  solution.  What 
remained  of  the  settecento  decor — red 
and  gold  beams,  ebony-inlaid  doors, 
and  black  marble  fireplaces — took  on  a 
new  resonance.  "After  years  ot  off- 
white,  beige,  and  gray,  I  wanted  a  fire- 
works display  of  color."  Mongiardino 
s.i\  s  He  later  adapted  the  same  idiom  to 
the  Radziwills'  eighteenth-century 
house  in  London.  Once  again  East  was 
played  off  against  West:  the  freshness  of 
Indian  cottons  against  the  glitter  of  or- 
molu, the  richness  of  taffeta,  the  jeweled 
glow  of  Orientalist  paintings.  Designers 
are  still  cop)  ing  the  look. 
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OFALLTHt  MAl.MFK.EM   HOUSES  MON- 

giardino  has  embellished.  Baron  and 
Baroness  Guy  de  Rothschild's  seven- 
teenth-century Hotel  Lambert  on  the 
lie-Saint-Louis  constituted  the  greatest 
challenge.  To  have  redecorated  Le 
Brim's  state  rooms  would  have  been  re- 
dundant, so  the  Rothschilds  asked  Mon- 
giardino  to  transform  less  ornate 
quarters  downstairs  into  a  sumptuous 
setting  for  their  collections.  An  Italian 
casket  encrusted  with  enamels  inspired 
the  enfilade  of  cabinets  d'amateur 
where  the  designer  and  his  assistants, 
Emilio  Carcano  and  Anchise  Roncato, 
have  covered  walls  with  parquet  de  Ver- 
sailles thiii  shimmers  with  a  faint  sten- 
tiled  pattern — a  magical  background 
foi  Hispano-Mauresque  plates.  The 
same  team  was  responsible  for  the  Man- 
trist  frieze  and  the  panels  of  verre-eg- 
iise  porphyry.  Only  objects  of 
hild  quality  can  stand  up  to  such  a 
,1  without  being  eclipsed. 
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I  HISGREA  I  M  ■()(  I  ASSICAI   \  111  A  IN  I  UK. 

souili  ol  France  was  built  little  more 
ili. in  .i  hall  century  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished American  architecl  Ogden 
Codman — <i  dream  palace  designed  foi 
his  own  delight.  To  remodel  it  for  the 
present  owners,  Mongiardino  has  re- 
nounced the  romantic  styles  foi  which 
he  is  celebrated  in  favoi  ol  a  highly  con- 
ventional Neoclassical  idiom.  The  result 
is  consummate  prool  thai  the  Italian 
maestro  can  beat  the  Fren<  h  at  theirown 
game.  He  lias  derived  inspiration  from 
Napoleon's  team  ol  decorators,  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  creators  ol  the  Empire 
style.  The  quality  and  elegance  ol  the 
wall  decorations  are  especially  striking. 
The  red  and  while  panels  in  the  dining 
room — by  the  gifted  painter  whom 
Mongiardino  likes  to  describe  as  II  Ber- 
gamasco  (The  Man  from  Bergamo) — 
wire  inspired  by  the  floral  mollis  and 
arabesques  on  Sevres  porcelain  ol  the 
Napoleonic  period.  Roncato  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Etruscan  panels  in  the 
library  whose  cool  sheen  derives  from 
their  being  painted  on  glass.  In  the  hall 
Mongiardino  has  rescued  the  original 
pale  blue  and  grisaille  frescoes  from  ba- 
nality by  giving  them  a  terra-cotta  glaze 
and  embellishing  them  with  terra-cotta 
reliefs.  The  hard-edged  perfection  ol 
these  rooms  lakes  us  back  in  spirit  to  the 
nineteenth-centur)  watercolors  ol  Neo- 
classical interiors  that  Mario  Vva/'sAii  II- 
lustrated  History  oj  Interior  Decoration  has 
made  so  fashionable. 
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i\    VORK  (  n|[  1(1  or  ol    OLD 

lis,  (  ontcmpoi  .ii  \  paintings,  anc 
rare  books,  Mongiardino  has  devised  a 
tu  in  I  hat  pi  onuses  tobe  the  most  ad- 
venturous and  modernistic  room  he  has 
evei  done.  I  lie  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  a  panoramic  view  ol  the  Manhattan 
skyline— "like  a  ghostly  Babylon,"  the 
designei  savs,  "vanishing  in  the  mist." 
Mere  we  see  the  panels  as  they  were  set 
up  in  Mongiardino's  atelier  last  fall.  Hie 
versatile  painter  II  Bergamasco  has  just 
finished  working  on  them.  Bv  the  time 
this  article  appeals  the\  should  be  in- 
stalled on  Park  Avenue. 

Silhouetted  ■■against  the  Hugh  Fei  i  iss- 
like  skyscrapers  is  a  fi  ieze  of  musical  in- 
struments and  other  still-life  objects  in 
trompel'oeil  that  allegorize  Renaissance 
music,  painting,  and  arc  hitecture.  Mon- 
giardino's concept  has  to  do  with  seeing 
reality  and  make-believe,  the  past  and 
the  future  in  terms  of  each  other,  anc 
reconciling  (he  artisti)  and  craftsman- 
ship ol  the  Old  World  with  the  tec  hnolo- 
l;\  o|  the  New.  I  rust  him  to  employ  a 
somewhat  arcane  medium:  he  has  1 1  cit- 
ed the  panels  like  a  monumental  collage 
and  executed  them  in  faux  marquetry 
resembling  the  kind  known  as  intarsia, 
the  fines!  examples  of  w  hu  h  are  in  the 
ducal  palace  a l  L'rbino. 

As  usual  Mongiardino  has  sought  in- 
spiration in  unexpected  places:  among 
them  Chirico's  Metaphysical  vistas  and 
the  backgrounds  of  Flemish  Madonnas. 
The  church  is  Bramante's  San  Satiro  in 
Milan,  a  building  that  epitomizes  the  Re- 
naissance. Holbein  portraits  are  the 
source  for  the  architect's  plumb  line  and 
ivory  ball,  the  simulated  lurkev  carpet. 
as  well  as  the  lute  and  mandolin  that 
symbolize  the  c  lient's  love  of  music  No 
question  about  it.  Mongiardino  lias 
come  up  with  a  perfect  allegor)  lor  the 
last  decade-  ol  the  millennium. 


Brightening  Bolts 

In  a  festival  of  colors,  Italy's  fabrics  are  electrifying 
By  Eric  Berthold 


Italv  has  been  famous  for  its  splendid 
cloth  ever  since  the  Medicis  bank- 
rolled Florence's  burgeoning  textile 
industry  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Clot- 
tons  and  linens  coming  from  these  expe- 
rienced  looms  range  from  stately 
ribbon-striped  grids  to  painterly  florals, 
all  saturated  with  bright  celebratory  col- 
ors. Couturier  Valentino  plants  a  ver- 
dant jungle  pattern  among  his  line  of 
home  textiles.  And  from  Christopher 
Hyland  there's  a  marbleized  print  that 
pays  homage  to  the  Renaissance.  Other 
European  designers,  too.  are  looking  to 
Italy:  Ian  Wall  clubbed  one  of  his  recent 
prints  Palladio. 


A  medley  of  fabric  designs 
provide  colorful  offbeat 
upholstery  for  a  lyre-back 
chair  from  Pat  Carpenter. 
Left  to  right,  from  top: 
Procuratie,  Lady  Barrett, 
and  Clara  Completo  from 
Christopher  Hyland;  Palladio 
from  Ian  Wall;  Shanghai  by 
Missoni  and  Rennes  by 
Valentino  from  Coraggio 
Textiles;  Osiris  from  Ian 
Wall.  Details  see  Resources. 
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>hare  1he  moment 
With  Howard  Milije 

A  moment  of  remembrance  lives  on  and  on,  marked 

for  you  forever  by  your  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full- color 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street.  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
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.'  ontinued  from  page  1  58)  added  a  tower  to 
the  garden  facade  <>1  the  priory  and  com- 
missioned a  small  Kaffeehaus — a  pavilion 
for  literar)  conversation  over  coffee,  tra- 
ditionally known  in  Rome  In  the  German 
wot  (I  for  cafe — that  stands  between  the 
parterres.  A  large-scale  map  of  Rome  pub- 
lished in  1748  by  Giambattista  Nolli  pro- 
vides a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  site  shortly 
before  Piranesi  arrived  on  the  scene.  Two 
rows  ot  shrubs  stand  on  the  same  axis  as 
the  laurel  allee  and  two  parterres  exist, 
though  the  outlines  ol  their  beds  lack  the 
intricacv  of  those  we  see  today. 

doming  from  Venice,  where  he  had 
been  trained  as  an  architect.  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Piranesi  settled  in  Romejust  as  the  last 
of  the  late  Baroque  building  projects  were 
Hearing  completion.  Money  was  in  short 
supply,  and  the  great  Roman  families 


could  just  afford  to  maintain  their  palaces. 
So  while  Piranesi  signed  himself  Archi- 
tetto  Veneziano,  he  earned  his  living  bv 
printing  views  of  Rome  for  tourists.  As  he 
later  wrote,  "When  I  saw  how  most  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  lay  scattered 
in  gardens  and  ploughed  fields  where  they 
dwindled  day  by  daw  either  weathering 
away,  or  being  quarried.  .  .to  steal  frag- 
ments for  new  buildings,  I  resolved  to  pre- 
serve them  bv  means  of  etchings." 

By  1758,  when  the  Venetian  Carlo  Rez- 
zonico  was  named  Pope  Clement  XIII,  Pir- 
anesi enjoyed  a  European  reputation  as  a 
polemical  archaeologist  and  a  topographi- 
cal etcher.  Best  known  for  his  emotionally 
charged  Views  of  Rome  (his  early  Imaginary 
Prisons  would  account  for  his  posthumous 
tame),  he  had  not  yet  built  anything  signif- 
icant. His  opportunity  came  when  one  of 
the  pope's  nephews.  Cardinal  Giambat- 
tista Re/zonico,  became  grand  prior  of  the 
knights  of  Malta  in  Rome  and  hired  Piran- 


esi to  restore  the  order's  church.  Santa  Ma- 
ria del  Priorato.  Thanks  to  an  account 
book  compiled  from  the  dailv  worksheets 
of  the  contractor  (now  in  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library  of  Columbia  University), 
we  can  follow  the  work  from  November  ; 
1764.  when  the  crumbling  foundations 
first  received  attention,  to  October  1766, 
when  the  pope  inspected  the  completed 
work  and  expressed  his  family's  satisfac- 
tion by  making  Piranesi  a  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  Soon  after,  the  artist  began 
to  sign  his  work  Cavaliere. 

At  the  age  of  49. just  after  Clement  died. 
Piranesi  published  Divers  Manners  of  Orna- 
menting Chimneypieces  and  all  other  Parts  oj 
Houses  derived  from  the  Egyptian,  Tuscan,  and  * 
Grecian  Architecture.  In  the  preface  Pira- 
nesi dedicated  his  designs — over  70 
plates — to  the  Venetian  cardinal  for  whom 
he  had  "renewed  rather  than  [merely]  re- 
stored" the  venerable  quarters  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  A  Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


Vidal  in  Ravello 


(Continued from  page  204)  cultivation.  The 
great  changeovei  came  several  years  ago 
when  Vidal  invited  a  landscape  architect  to 
spend  an  entire  year  at  La  Rondinaia.  Al- 
though her  best  efforts  fell  considerably 
short  of  success,  they  persuaded  Howard 
Austen  that  if  Vidal  and  he  hoped  to  have 
the  garden  they  wanted,  lie  would  have  to 
commit  much  more  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  project.  "You  really  have  to  live  here 
year  after  year,"  Austen  sa\s,  "to  know 
what's  going  to  grow  and  what  isn't.  You 
can't  just  design  a  garden  in  your  head  and 
impose  it  on  the  property." 

I  o  prevent  the  estate  from  turning  into 
a  burden.  Austen  says,  "I'm  living  to  de- 
velop a  maintenance-free  natural  gar- 
den,"even  though,  like  every  gardener,  he 
knows  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  No 
garden  cultivates  itself,  and  one  the  si/e  of 
his  and  Vidal's  requires  two  full-time 


workers.  lint  Austen  has  cut  down  on  the 
labor  by  installing  an  irrigation  system — 
"the  first  in  the  area" — and  by  concentrat- 
ing on  flowers,  shrubs,  and  grasses  that 
flourish  in  the  stony  soil  of  southern  Itah  . 
As  he  runs  through  the  names  of  the  flow- 
ers he  has  planted  in  the  past  three  years — 
gaillardia,  geraniums,  dianthus,  agapan- 
thus,  fuchsia,  iris,  tritoma — Vidal  can't  re- 
sist a  wisecrack.  "Most  of  them  sound  like 
eye  diseases."  But  of  course  thev  look  like 
something  else  altogether. 

When  asked  what  he  does  in  the  garden, 
Vidal  sa\s.  "1  walk.  Sometimes  I  sit.  I  think. 
Or  think  I'm  thinking."  As  for  actual  work. 
he  admits  to  having  weeded  a  bit  in  the 
mistv  reaches  of  the  past.  Now  he  mostly 
restricts  himself  to  carrving  firewood, 
"one  of  the  great  forms  of  exercise."  But 
unlike  former  President  Reagan,  whom  he- 
can  imitate  with  deadpan  accuracy,  he  is 
no  chopper  of  wood:  "I'm  more  like  Lin- 
coln. I  think  he  split  one  rail  and  decided 
that  was  enough  for  the  campaign." 


Still.  Vidal  agrees  with  Voltaire's  advice 
that  it  is  important  to  cultivate  your  gar- 
den, and  he  does  his  job  best  by  reading 
and  thinking  amid  his  flowers.  (As  he  has 
often  remarked,  "The  mind  that  doesn't 
nourish  itself  devours  itself.")  That's  not  to 
say  that  he  does  take  the  time  to  stop  and 
smell  the  roses,  how  ever.  On  warm  days  he 
often  sits  beside  the  swimming  pool  and 
pores  over  a  book,  doing  research  for  his 
novels,  articles,  or  reviews.  Then  at  sun- 
down, he  waits  for  the  evening's  loveliest 
moment,  when  the  swallows  sweep  down 
to  drink  from  the  pool.  "They  come  like 
Second  World  War  B-17s,  swoop  in  and 
lake  a  quick  gulp,  and  go  up  and  around." 
When  he  gestures  with  his  hand,  demon- 
strating the  swallows'  steep  takeoffs,  it  is  as 
though  Gore  Vidal  is  describing  the  path 
of  his  thoughts  and  his  books,  spiraling  out 
of  Italy,  over  the  Mediterranean,  across 
the  Atlantic,  connecting  this  coast  with 
America,  linking  the  two  fertile  sources  in 
his  lite.  A  Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


In  a  Classical  Mold 


(Continued  from  page  1/8)  points  driven 
into  the  plastei  to  guide  the  final  shaping 


creative  energy,  and  it  is  responsive  to  the  image  Canova,  steeped  in  Classical  learn- 
rough,  the  fragmentary,  the  tentative,  and  ing.  would  endorse.  Moreover,  the  Post- 
the  unfinished.  Alienated  bv  polish  and       modern  revolution  may  vet  enable  many 


perfection,  such  taste  w  ill  feel  n sol t  in  sym- 
pathetic  surroundings  in  the  Gipsoteca 


in  stone — the  nails  conflict  with  the  sense  Canov  i.ina.  rather  than  among  the  chil 

flesh  that  is  present  in  everything  Cano-  marbles  Canova's  patrons  so  cherished. 

lied.  The  great  works,  however,  are  onlv  re- 

ii  taste  isatti  acted  to  the  action  of  fleeted  here,  as  the  tonus  are  shadowed  in 

palpable  traces  ol  hands  driven  In  the  Cave  of  Plato's  celebrated  allegoi  v — an 


of  us  to  fully  appreciate  Canova  in  all  his 
polished  glory.  But  the  museum  in  Pos- 
sagno  and  the  Tempio  on  the  heights 
above  it  are  singularly  poetic  inscriptions 
of  a  personality  once  viewed  as  all  but  an- 
gelic in  power  and  genius.  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  delta  Corte 
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Walk  back  into  the  kitchen  of  any  five  star  res- 
taurant ancl  you're  sure  to  find  one  thing  in  common. 
JK  convection  oven. Convection  insures  the  kind  of 
cooking  performance  you  simply 
can  t  get  from  an  ordinary  oven. 

And  with  a  Jenn-Air Selective 
Use™  convection/radiant  oven  you 
can  enjoy  this  same  delicious  perfection.  Even'  night. 
Right  in  your  own  kitchen.  Because'of  its  constantly 
circulating  hot  air,  convection  cooks  more  evenly  and 


up  to  one-third  faster.  Meats  come  out  brown  and 
juicy.  Souffles  puff  up  higher.  Baked  goods  are 
hghter.cnsper.  What's  more,  Jenn-Air  Selective  Use1' 
ovens  switch  to  conventional  radiant 
cooking  with  the  turn  of  a  dial,  are 
self-cleaning,  and  roomy  enough  tor 
a  24  pound  turkey. To  find  out  m   re, 


see  your  Jenn-Air  dealer.  (  He's  in  the  Yellow  Pages) 

After  all,  if  the  world's  master  chefs  are 
cooking  with  convection,  why  shouldn't  you? 


>l<NOjenn-AirCo.  »35 Shadeland  Ave  .Indianapolis. IN 46226 


nt  Thuns 


•  ( 'ontinued  from  page  187)  "nenl  ral  contain- 
ith  everything  white  and  no  pictures 
01  coloi  statements."  "Susanne  and  I  were 
dealing  with  images  all  day,"  he  explains, 
"and  I  wanted  this  to  be  somewhere  we 
could  relax.  It  emerged  totally  from  our 
ua\  ol  living — everything  was  based  on 
strategic  decisions,  like  precisely  the  dis- 
tance I  was  prepared  to  walk  from  the  bed- 
ioom  to  the  bathroom  each  morning. 
There  was  absolutely  no  attempt  to  apply  a 
style  or  to  use  the  house  as  a  means  of  dis- 
playing wealth  or  promoting  ourselves." 
He  hopes  that  the  apartment  does  not  an- 
noum  e  itself  as  a  designer's  residence  and 
could  be  thought  to  belong  to  anyone  in  a 
creative  field.  But  in  the  big  white  living 
room  meticulous  attention  to  detail  might 
give  the  game  away,  even  when  the  little 
photo-shoot  displays  ol  his  own  ceramics 
and  glassware  are  removed.  A  meticulous- 
ly designed  lightingsystem,  lor  example,  is 
c  oncealed  behind  the  ceiling  beams. 

Susanne  could  not  resist  the  glowing  col- 
oi sot  the  kilim  that  adorns  the  living  room's 
pale  floorboards  in  winter,  but  her  love  of 
color  and  texture  is  most  extravaganth  ex- 
pressed in  her  own  little  workroom.  Sur- 
rounded by  walls  covered  in  sumptuous 
French  hand-painted  paper,  she  sits  at  her 
antique  Austrian  desk  on  one  of  Matteo's 
Biedermeier  chairs.  She  has  covered  them. 
daringly,  in  a  luxurious  fabric  patterned 


with  monkeys  and  parrots. 

When  Susanne  had  the  same  fabric 
made  into  a  winter  eiderdown  cover.  Mat- 
teo  refused  to  sleep  under  it  for  a  week,  de- 
manding his  own  white  counterpane  on 
his  side  of  the  bed.  But  he  soon  came 
around,  ]ust  as  he  has  to  the  sizzling  but 
soothing  colors  of  the  bedroom  doors  and 
entrance  area.  They  wei  e  .1  substitute,  Su- 
sanne explains,  for  a  Caribbean  holiday. 
The  flamboyant  fiat  that  sits  on  a  red  sola 
in  the  bedroom  amplifies  the  tones  of  a 
1920s  nude  bv  Ugo  Celada  da  Virgilio. 

Downsi, ms  in  the  kitchen,  granite  tiles* 
and  work  tops  complement  the  efficient 
system  ol  functional  white  units  that  Su- 
sanne savs  "saved  our  marriage"'  when  the 
upper  floor  was  a  building  site  and  the 
family  lived  in  this  one  room  and  slept 
in  Constantin's  bedroom  along  the  corri- 
dor. 1  he  other  downstairs  rooms  are  a 
bedroom  and  bathroom  for  Felicita. 
the  Thuns'  Ethiopian  maid.  Tike  the  rest 
of  this  household,  she  is  elegant  and  tal- 
ented in  the  domestic  arts,  particularly 
cooking.  Now  that  the  kitchen  has  revert- 
ed to  its  original  function,  Susanne  has  in- 
troduced a  touch  of  extravagance.  When 
she  found  a  turquoise  chandelier  in  a 
friend's  antiques  shop,  she  had  to  have  it 
to  go  with  the  chairs  that  go  with  the  tur- 
quoise telephone  designed  for  Olivetti 
by  their  friend  George  Sowden.  The  logic 
is  a  little  different  from  the  strict  func- 
tional approach  expressed  in  Matteo's  lit- 
tle workroom  where  he  concentrates  with 


onlv  a  George  Nelson  desk  for  company. 

The  apartment  is  tvpicallv  Milanese  in 
just  one  way,  savs  Thun.  "There  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  outside  and  inside — the 
facade  gives  no  clue  about  what  vou  will 
find  when  vou  enter  the  apartment."  In- 
deed, the  imposing  but  unexceptional 
turn-of-the-century  building,  the  slightly 
shabby  entrance  courtyard,  and  the  un- 
dersize  lift  do  not  prepare  vou  for  this  airv 
domicile.  And  on  a  subsequent  visit  much 
may  have  changed.  "Some  Italian  towns 
can  become  the  inhabitants'  second  skin." 
Thun  explains.  "The  piazza  is  like  their  liv- 
ing room.  But  Milan  is  a  factory,  an  effi- 
cient factory,  and  it  can  never  be  like  that. 
So  the  house  becomes  a  second  skin,  one 
that  you  can  change  like  the  clothes  vou 
wear.  Tor  years  I  dressed  only  in  black, 
then  I  began  to  feel  like  wearing  other  col- 
ors— classic  blue  and  white.  The  house  too 
can  change  as  the  seasons  and  your  domes- 
tic feelings  change.  We  are  far  from  doing 
this  house  for  eternity." 

Even  it  the  Thuns  change  their  apart- 
ment out  of  all  recognition,  you'll  still 
know  where  vou  are  when  you  look  out  the 
window  at  a  view  dominated  bv  the  great 
cathedral.  Between  Leonardo's  attempt  to 
put  a  shadow  on  Brunelleschi's  cupola  in 
Florence  with  his  flying  machines  and 
Matteo  Thuns  glides  over  Milan  in  his, 
aviation  techniques  may  have  moved  on. 
But  curiosity,  the  inspiration  that  connects 
the  two  artists,  is  more  permanent.  A 

Editor:  Deborah  Webstei 


Castle  in  the  Air 


{Continued  from  page  142)  tasks  of  mending 
roofs,  shoring  up  walls,  and  installing 
plumbing,  and  it  continued — and  still  <  on- 
tinues — with  the  hunt  toi  choice  objects  to 
refurnish  Gastel  Garden. is  fifty-odd 
rooms.  ( )bv  iously  this  had  to  be  clone  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  its  setting  and  his- 
tory. In  the  earl)  1920s  collecting  folk  art 
was  bv  no  means  the  widespread  hobby  it  is 
nowadays,  and  the  Franchettis  soon  be- 
came known  throughout  the  Alto  Adige 
for  their  eccentricity.  Locals  who  wanted 
to  get  1  id  ol  what  the)  considered  old  rub- 
bish offered  them  things  that  main  a  mu- 
seum c  ui  ator  would  now  envy. 

A  characteristic  feature  ol  Alpine  interi- 
ors is  the  wood-paneled  parlor  or  stube. 
Besides  1  epairing  extant  paneled  rooms  in 
heir  castle,  the  Franchettis  built  in  dozens 
in  other  sites  in  the  Alto  Aditje.    Tiled 


stoves  of  fanciful  shape,  design,  and  color- 
ing are  another  regional  decorative  tradi- 
tion. Castel  Gardena  houses  a  collection  ol 
stoves  that  is  perhaps  the  lai  gest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  varied.  111  the  world.  With 
the  same  knowledge,  care,  a\m\  taste  the 
furniture  was  chosen  bv  Carlo,  his  sons 
Mario  and  Giorgio,  and  Mario's  son  An- 
drea, the  nominal  owner.  1  hev  bought, 
and  keep  buying,  things  that  once  upon  a 
time  could  be  purchased  at  a  flea  market 
for  a  handful  of  coins  and  now  cost  a  tor- 
tune  at  spec  ialized  antiques  dealers. 

1  he  el  tec  t  of  all  this  is  fai  from  the 
sterile  atmosphere  ol  a  museum.  Castel 
Gardena  is  ven  much  lived  in.  1 01  it  is  m  it  - 
sell  the  family's  most  cherished  pastime. 
Its  restoration  and  decoration  are  never 
finished.  I  here  are  frescoes  to  be  saved. 
stuccos  to  be  patched,  grandmother's 
trompe  Toeils  to  be  repainted.  Corridors 
are  filled  w  ith  I  urniture  that  needs  repair. 
Andrea  is  a  skilled  carpenter,  Giorgio 


copes  with  practically  everything,  even  the 
children  take  part  in  decorating  their 
quarters,  the  stanze  dei  nani — the  dwarfs' 
rooms.  As  other  families  would  gather 
around  a  puzzle,  the  Franchettis  put  their 
heads  together  to  recompose  the  tiles  of  a 
sixteenth-century  stove. 

You  will  not  be  formally  invited  to  Castel 
Gardena,  but  vou  will  be  received  there 
with  the  most  generous  hospitality  if  you 
happen  to  show  up.  There  won't  be  much 
( >t  a  v  ie  de  chateau.  The  castle  has  no  great 
hall,  not  even  a  big  living  room.  You  will 
probabl)  be  asked  to  help  Giorgio  in  the 
kite  hen.  and  vou  ma)  accompany  the  love- 
lv  baronessa  when  she  plucks  dandelion 
leaves  1 01  the  salad  out  of  the  weeds  be- 
tween the  cobblestones  in  the  courtyards. 
And  vou  should  not  think  it  anachronistic 
when,  in  your  seventeenth-century  four- 
poster,  vou  are  gently  rocked  to  sleep  by 
Andrea's  saxophone.  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  delta  Corte 
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Authentic  Replication  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Orders 

Chadsworth  Columns  and  Capitals  available  in  redwood, 
pine  and  other  species. 

EMPIRE  WITH  NECKING-featured  with  our  plain 
column  shaft  and  attic  base  moulding-is  a  modern 
version  of  the  Ionic.  The  volutes  on  this  magnificent 
■  capital  gradually  spiral  outward  and  then  tighten  to  form 
central  eyes.  Two  classic  mouldings,  the  egg  and  dart 
and  the  bead  and  reel,  enrich  this  exquisite  capital.  The 
necking  and  the  abacus  are  adorned  with  sprigs  of 
honeysuckle. 

Architectural  Columns 
French  Gobelin  Tapestries     , . 
Table  Bases 
Pedestals 


ICHADSWORTH  i 

>  INCORPORATED  I 


/Column,  Tapestry  or  Table  Base  Brochure- S2 .00  each 
All  Three  Brochures-$4 .00 

|jfe '  ■  i   For  information  and  brochures: 
tfitv    ;,:      ...      P.O.  BOX  53268.  Dept.  14 

v;     Atlanta,  Georgia  30355 

404-876-5410 


Purely  Balthus 

(Continued  j ram  page  165)  bright  uncloud- 
ed spaces  of  Balthus's  castle.  There,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  leads  to  him:  the  suc- 
cession of  enormous  light-filled  rooms. 
the  views  of  softly  contoured  hills.  As  I 
gazed  at  a  landscape  I  saw  in  one  of  his  lat- 
est paintings,  I  thought  about  the  truth 
contained  in  the  aphorism  that  life  imitates 
art.  The  interiors  are  also  Balthus  paint- 
ings, especially  because  it  was  Balthus  who 
gave  them  the  look  they  have  now.  Delicate 
tints  ol  light  colors  have  been  laid  on  with 
the  same  technique  of  irregularly 
scratched  layers  that  he  used  in  the  French 
Academy's  Villa  Medici,  making  the  sur- 
faces become  sensitive,  alive. 

It  was  very  cold  on  the  day  of  my  most 
recent  visit,  and  the  castle  was  nearly  emp- 
ty, since  Balthus  and  his  wife,  the  painter 
Setsuko.  had  already  departed  for  another 
of  their  houses.  The  air  was  incredibly  still 
and  clear  and  the  distant  hilltops,  covered 


with  the  Fust  snow,  seemed  verv  near.  As  I 
walked  through  one  of  the  more  meta- 
phv  sicallv  bare  rooms.  I  had  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  being  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
Tibet,  m  a  Buddhist  monasterv.  Perhaps 
my  mind  was  guided  tow  ard  the  East  bv  a  , 
large  antique  Japanese  chest  that  harmo- 
nized with  that  stark  sixteenth-centui  v  in- 
terior. 1  tried  immediately  to  recall  the 
words  with  which  the  indescribable  Zen  is 
usually  described  and  which  seemed  to  me 
attuned  to  the  imprint  left  bv  Balthus 
upon  Montecalvello:  a  special  teaching 
"not  founded  upon  words  and  letters;  bv 
pointing directlv  to  man's  own  mind,  it  lets 
him  see  into  his  own  true  nature." 

The  painter  has  wrought  a  profound 
transfiguration  in  the  rooms  where  he 
lives,  and  vet  at  the  same  time,  no  less  pro- 
foundly, he  has  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
architecture  and  the  landscape.  I  believe 
that  in  years  to  come  Montecalvello  will  no 
longer  be  remembered  as  the  castle  of 
Donna  Olimpia  but  as  the  castle  of 
Balthus.  A  Editor:  Beatrict  Monti  delta  Corte 


Maestro  Mongiardino 

(Continued from  page  206)  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. Some  people  might  even  wonder 
whether  a  visit  from  a  decorator  was  not 
overdue.  Mongiardino  is  much  more  con- 
cerned with  bringing  out  the  character  of  a 
room — hence  of  its  owners — than  in  show- 
ing oil.  He  says  that  he  longs  to  come  up 
with  simpler  settings — perhaps  for  an  < >ld- 
fashioned  butcher's  or  baker's  shop.  The 
only  problem:  although  Mongiardino  en- 
joys working  with  simple  materials,  he  is 
more  dependent  than  most  designers  on 
the  meticulous  work  of  his  highly  trained 
artists  and  artisans.  I  lun  services  do  not 
come  cheap. 

Admittedly  the  designer's  romantic  ad- 
aptations ol  historical  stvles — school  of 
Fontainebleau.  German  Renaissance. 


Etruscan — are  nostalgic,  but  he  is  always 
ahead  of  the  game.  He  is  especially  vehe- 
ment in  his  scorn  for  time-honored  (an- 
other term  for  outdated)  color  schemes — 
dreary  off-whites,  cafe  au  lait,  battleship 
grays — and  time-honored  arrangements 
of  furniture:  the  sofa  with  a  lamp  on  either 
side  facing  a  coffee  table  and  Fireplace.  He 
is  forever  coming  up  with  new  ways  of  jux- 
taposing chairs  and  tables,  sometimes 
keeping  them  to  a  minimum,  sometimes 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Schinkel  or  Soane  or 
Shah  |ahan.  He  is  also  amused  that  the  use 
of  columns  and  cornices,  for  which  he  was 
once  criticized,  is  now  seen  as  a  key  feature 
of  Postmodern  architecture.  "It's  always 
time  to  move  on."  savs  Mongiardino.  To 
judge  by  his  latest  work,  he  will  continue  to 
entrance  us  with  his  eve-fooling  tours  de 
force,  his  uncanny  prescience.  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 


Venice  Rising 


(Continual  [iow  page  169)  years.  Recently, 
when  I  reread  The  Stoiies  oj  Venice,  1  was 
struck  bv  parallels  between  Ruskin's  chap- 
ter "  1  he  Nature  of  Gothic"  and  Ventui  i's 
Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Architecture, 
the  1966  book  that  set  Postmodernism  in 
motion.  When  Ruskin  insists  that  "love  of 
order  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  right  en- 


joyment of  architecture  or  painting,  than 
love  of  punctuality  with  the  appreciation 
of  an  opera."  the  First  building  that  springs 
to  mind  is  not  theCa'd'Oro.  It  is  Venturi's 
mother's  house,  arguably  the  mother  of 
the  whole  Postmodern  movement.  And 
\\  hat  is  the  Doge's  Palace  if  not  the  ultimate 
example  of  that  Venturian  paradigm,  the 
"decorated  shed"? 

I  am  here  with  a  friend,  Ettore  Sottsass, 
whose  work  often  bears  Venetian  hall- 
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marks:  patterned  surfaces,  lavish  color, 
forms  borrowed  from  visits  to  the  East,  ex- 
pensive .iiid  1 1 ii ml ilc  materials jauntil)  jux 
taposed,  the  brute  mixed  with  the  refined. 
1  o  Sottsass  the  beauty  oi  Venice  is  parti) 
that  ol  age.  I  lis  eye  takes  note  of  the  de<  .i\ 
urn  .in  .1  sign  of  neglect  bin.  on  the  con- 
trary, as  evidence  ol  lu.iw  use.  Venetians 
use  their  eitv  hard,  like  a  battel  ed  old  mix- 
ing bowl  thai  gives  ingredients  an  indefin- 
able savor. 

Recently  Sottsass  lias  focused  on  archi- 
tectural projects,  ^nd  on  ibis  visit  it  is  the 
texture  of  urban  sp.ne  i li.it  beckons  him. 
He  speaks  of  an  idea  be  calls  Intimism,  a 
wa\  ol  emphasizing  the  architectural  in- 
terplay between  public  and  private  space. 
He  observes  the  rhythm  ol  campo  and 
calle,  strangers  shoved  together  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  dispersed  again  in  open  space, 
eye  contact  a\m\  body  contact  made  and 
avoided.  Vines  spill  over  a  wall,  a  bridge 
for  the  mind  to  a  private  world  in  the  gar- 
den beyond.  The  carved  wellhead  in  a 
square  is  no  empty  abstraction  of  a  public 
monument  but  a  visceral  reminder  tb.it 
the  community  serves  private  life. 

Gliding  along  the  canal  one  night,  an 
open  spate  appears  between  the  palace  fa- 
cades, as  though  a  wall  has  flown  up  to  re- 
veal an  interior  complete  with  embracing 
couple,  though  the  lamp  over  their  beads 
casts  an  intimacy  unlikely  to  be  matched 
behind  palace  walls.  In  the  day,  propelled 
in  jolts  over  land  and  water,  we  cross  a  city 
woven  together  by  counter  forces  of  gravi- 
ty and  buoyancy  through  which  Venetians 
move  as  naturally  as  New  Yorkers  navigate 
the  world  of  WALK  and  DON'T  WALK.  Two 
men  approach,  striding  down  the  Riva  de- 
gli  Schiavoni  in  animated  conversation. 
Not  missing  a  beat,  they  help  themselves 
into  a  small  launch,  start  the  motor,  ease 
the  boat  out  into  the  basin,  their  voices  car- 
rying back  across  the  water  as  the  boat  tilts 
and  turns:  a  bit  of  urban  space  broken  off 
from  the  land,  melting  into  light  scattered 
over  the  waves. 

A  city  that  gives  people  ideas  is  not  a 
dead  city.  Nor  is  there  any  longer  much 
point  in  stigmatizing  Venice  as  a  tourist 
city.  Not  in  an  age  when  New  York  and 
other  cities  have  sought  to  lure  people 
back  from  the  suburbs  by  remaking  them- 
selves into  theme  parks  of  retro-politan 
life.  Not  when  the  tourist  and  convention 
business  is  one  of  the  few  American  indus- 
tries that  is  not  shrinking.  And  not  when 
tourism  has  become  a  metaphor  for  the  way 
we  experience  culture  in  the  age  of  infor- 
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mation:  dropping  in  on  different  walks  of 
life,  ranging  over  history,  science,  art,  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  furnishing  our  minds  with 
fragments  of  specialized  knowledge  as 
though  the  brain  were  a  chest  of  souvenirs. 
Venice  was  built  on  this  "contemporary" 
magpie  sensibility.  It  is  a  place  made  of 
fragments,  ol  buildings  made  from  bricks 
and  stones  pulled  from  other  buildings, 
other  cities  and  cultures,  from  the  city's 
own  earlier  incarnations,  and  shaped  into 
a  beauty  of  its  own.  The  city  continues  this 
tradition  in  the  mosaic  of  cultural  events 
with  which  its  ancient  buildings  are  filled. 
Last  summer  in  the  Neoclassical  Palazzo 
Grassi  you  could  behold  a  brilliant  array  of 
Futurist  paintings,  then  step  aboard  oneol 
Marinetti's  "rocking  chairs  for  (  retins"  for 
a  glide  through  golden  afternoon  light.  In 
the  fifteenth-century  Gothic  Palazzo  Or- 
fei,  rooms  lined  with  panels  of  Mariano 
Fortuny's  sumptuous  twentieth-century 
interpretations  of  Renaissance  fabrics 
opened  onto  modern  galleries  bung  with 
black  and  white  Surrealist  photographs. 
The  nineteenth-century  Ala  Napoleonica, 
built  for  the  emperor  who  had  threatened 


to  become  "an  Attila  to  the  Venetian  state," 
was  stocked  with  masterpieces  of  French 
Impressionist  painting.  At  the  Casino  visi- 
tors dressed  for  an  evening's  pleasure  at 
the  tables  were  tunneled  through  a  schol- 
arly exhibition  on  the  architecture,  fash- 
ions, and  social  customs  of  seaside  resorts. 
The  vitality  of  this  year-round  spectacle 
clues  us  in  to  the  flaw  in  the  Romantic  asso- 
ciation of  Venice  with  death:  it  overlooked 
that  the  beauty  of  this  city,  its  existence  and 
its  endurance,  speaks  of  life  lived  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  As  Rilke  noted,  Venice  is  a 
victory  of  human  will  over  the  elements. 
Today  that  spirit  is  felt  in  the  city's  tri- 
umph over  its  own  premature  obituary. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  com- 
mon wisdom  that  Venice  died  with  the  fall 
ol  the  Republic  in  1797.  In  fact,  the  city 
embarked  on  another  stage  of  life.  "The 
Venetians  never  wanted  an  empire,"  Gore 
Vidal  remarked.  "They  just  wanted  to  do 
business."  And  business  is  doing  fine.  The 
gocxls  today  are  not  spices,  salt,  and  jewels. 
They  are  images,  juxtapositions,  atmo- 
spheres, moods,  and  that  most  precious 
cargo  of  all,  inspiration.  A 
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Page  100  Malibran  viscose/cotton  fabric  on  cush- 
ion, to  'he  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  NYC,  Los  An- 
geles; Curran,  Atlanta,  High  Point;  Shecter- 
Martin,  Boston;  Donghia  Showrooms,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dania,  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
D.C.;  David  Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Shears 
&  Window,  Denver;  Matches,  Philadelphia;  De- 
signers Showroom,  Seattle. 
DESIGN 

Page  102  AlessandroMendim's  1 985  Macaone  ta- 
ble, black  lacquer  beech  with  black  cowhide  in- 
sets on  top,  for  Zanotta,  1 1  5x260  cm,  at  Postmark, 
San  Francisco;  Adesso,  Boston;  Luminaire,  Chica- 
go; Areacon,  Houston;  Diva,  Di-Zin,  Massini,  Los 
Angeles;  Luminaire,  Miami;  Metropolis  (to  order), 
Minneapolis;  Modern  Age,  NYC;  OLC,  Philadel- 
phia; Mossa  Center,  St.  Louis;  Inside,  San  Diego; 
Di-Zin,  Santa  Monica;  Current,  Seattle.  Paolo  De- 
ganello's  1 982  Torso  chair,  steel  structure,  elastic 
webbing,  polyurethane  foam  and  polyester  pad- 
ding, for  Cassina,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier  Interna- 
tional, NYC,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C.  Richard  Sapper's  1972  Tizio 
lamp,  halogen  fixture,  metal  in  matte  black  finish, 
for  Artemide,  $420,  for  dealers  call  (718)  786- 
8200.  Ettore  Sottsass's  1969  Valentine  typewriter 
for  Olivetti,  for  dealers  call  (201)  526-8200.  104 
Gaetano  Pesce's  1 987  Feltri  chairs,  thick  wool  felt 
and  resined  felt  with  polyester  padding,  for  Cas- 
sina, to  the  trade  at  Atelier  International  NYC,  Chi- 
cago, Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  D.C. 
Aldo  Rossi's  1987  Momento  wnstwatch  and  pock- 
et watch  bezel,  stainless  steel  with  black  leather 
strap,  for  Alessi,  $1 ,250,  at  D.  F.  Sanders,  Boston; 
Chiasso,  Chicago;  Nuvo,  Vertu,  Dallas;  By  De- 
sign, Los  Angeles;  Arango,  Miami;  D.  F.  Sanders, 
NYC;  Fillamento  (to  order),  San  Francisco;  D.F. 
Sanders,  Washington,  D.C.  Nathalie  du  Pas- 
quier's  1983  Royal  sofa,  plastic  laminate,  for 
Memphis  Milano,  S7,756,  Nathalie  du  Pasquier's 
1 983  Cerchio  cotton  on  sofa,  for  Memphis  Milano, 
55"  wide,  $1 14  yd,  George  J.  Sowden's  1983  Qua- 
dro  cotton  on  cushion  and  armrest,  for  Memphis 
Milano,  55"  wide,  $1 02  yd,  at  Urban  Architecture, 
Detroit,  for  dealers  call  (313)  873-2707.  Antonio 
Citteno's  1986  sofa  component  of  Sity  sectional 
seating  line,  polyurethane  foam,  Dacron/feather 
cushions,  for  B  &  B  Italia,  for  representatives  call 
(718)  784-0211.  Massimo  losa-Ghmi's  1987  Juli- 
ette chair,  metal  frame,  straw  seat,  plastic  back, 
for  Memphis  Milano,  S764,  at  Urban  Architecture, 
Detroit,  for  dealers  call  (31 3)  873-2707. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ARMANI 
Pages  144-45  Giorgio  Armani  linen/viscose  |ack- 
et,  $985,  wool  vest,  $500,  silk/linen  trousers,  $680, 
at  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Manhasset,  Palm  Beach;  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC;  Holt  Renfrew,  Montreal;  Holt  Renfrew,  To- 
ronto. 150  Giorgio  Armani  silk  dress,  $610,  silk 
duster,  $1 ,270,  at  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Palm  Beach,  Bergdorf  Goodman 
(dress  only),  NYC;  Holt  Renfrew,  Toronto;  I.  Mag- 
nin,  San  Francisco. 
PRIDE  OF  THE  PRADAS 
Page  170  Silk  taffeta  on  pillows,  140  cm  wide, 
L138,000  m,  from  Tessuti  Rovati,  Milan  (2)  7600- 
0204.  175  Ashanti  fabric,  available  only  in  long 
staple  cotton,  45"-46"  wide,  $204  yd,  at  Fortuny, 
NYC;  to  the  trade  at  Bob  Collins,  Atlanta,  Miami, 
Philadelphia;  George  &  Frances  Davison,  Boston; 
Betterman's,  Chicago;  Ellouise  Abbott  Showroom, 
Houston;  Keith  H.  McCoy  &  Assocs.,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco;  Stephen  E.  Earls  Showroom,  Port- 
land, Seattle. 
DIFFERENT  THUNS 
Page  182MatteoThun's  Rinascimento  Series  vases 
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(three  of  seven  shown),  for  Barovier  &  Toso,  at  Av- 
ventura,  NYC;  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Lightscape, 
NYC.  184  Paradiso  Indiano  cotton,  by  Etro,  to  the 
trade  at  Fonthill,  NYC;  Marion  Kent,  Atlanta, 
Washington,  D.C;  Devon  Services,  Boston;  Nich- 
olas P.  Karas,  Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Donghia  Showroom,  Dania;  Reynolds- 
Howard,  High  Point;  Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  An- 
geles; Shears  &  Window,  San  Francisco; 
Designers  Showroom,  Seattle;  Primavera,  Toron- 
to 184-85  Antonio  Citterio's  1 988  Le  Canape  sofa 
for  Flexform,  to  the  trade  at  Frederic  Williams  Inte- 
riors, NYC  (212)  686-6390.  Tuscan  early  1 9th  cen- 
tury dormeuse,  marble  table,  similar  items  at 
Grazia  Montesi  &  Raimondo  Garau,  Milan  (2) 
655-7657.  Matteo  Thun's  Collection  Fantasia  por- 
celain sugar  bowl,  for  Arzberg,  $40,  for  informa- 
tion call  (21 2)  685-1 1  98.  Matteo  Thun's  1 982  Rara 


Avis  Collection,  Columbina  Gratiosa  ceramic  cof- 
fee/teapot with  splayed  legs,  $1 ,800-$2,500, 
Passa  Passa,  Passenna  Noctua  ceramic  coffee/ 
teapots  on  bookshelf,$l  ,800  $2,500,  for  Antholo- 
gie  Quartett,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC;  Angle,  Mon- 
treal; Limn  (to  order),  San  Francisco;  to  the  trade 
at  Acme  Studios,  Maui.  Ettore  Sottsass's  1982  Sol 
glass  fruit  bowl  on  bookshelf,  for  Memphis  Mila- 
no, at  Urban  Architecture,  Detroit,  for  dealers  call 
(313)  873-2707.  Matteo  Thun's  marble  chimney- 
piece,  for  Up  &  Up,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Fre- 
deric Williams  Interiors,  NYC  (212)  686-6390. 
Deja  Vu  Collection  furniture  on  terrace,  by 
Mondo,  wicker  armchairs  (#103),  Pietra  serena 
stone  table  (#401  J,  lacquered  wood  and  metal 
chairs  at  table  (#303),  at  Oggi  (to  order),  Balti- 
more; Adesso,  Boston;  Luminaire,  Chicago;  Diva, 
Los  Angeles;  Luminaire,  Miami;  Angle,  Montreal; 


Why  don't  you 

become  an 

Interior  Decorator? 


If  you  like  to  meet  people  and  welcome  fresh 
challenges,  you  may  be  a  natural  for  a  career  that 
offers  unusual  rewards.  Find  out  how  a  remarkable 
new  home-study  course  can  get  you  started. 


HAVEN'T  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours' 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career.  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful. 

You  have  entree  to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public   You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time.  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail.  You  also  receive  Listen-and- 
I.earn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating  You  then 


move  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement. 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  it  and 
then  —  speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape  — offers  specific  tips. 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School-  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail.  There's  no  ob- 
ligation   No  salesman  will  call 
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Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toil-Free 

800-451-SHEFF. 

Ask  for 

Operator  140. 

. .  .or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept    I IG40,  2  1  1  H.ist  43  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligator!  the 

full  color  booklet     Your  Future  in  Interior 

Decorating   No  salesman  will  call 

Under  18,  cheek  here  for  special  information 
Print 

Name  


A  del  re  > 
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Statc_ 


_Zip.. 


DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers 
of  prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 

remodeling,  furniture,  home  fashions,  and 

tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 

about  products  and  services,  to  order  brochures, 

or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

AGA  Cookers  800-633-9200 

American  Standard  800-821-7700  X4023 

Andersen  Corporation  800-255-2550 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1814  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Machin  Designs  800-MACHIN-4 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries.  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 


FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 

Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  Furniture  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

Kittingei  800-876-2378 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Thomasville  Furniture  800-225-0265 

Wesley  Allen  Brass  Beds  800-541-3027 

HOME  FASHIONS 

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Colonial  Williamsburg  800-446-9240 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

DuPont1  "Stainmaster"  Carpet  800-4-DUPONT 

Karastan  800-234-T120 

Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-6917 

Raintree  Designs  800-422-4400 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Vectra  Fabric  Protector  800-241-4880 

TABLETOP 

Georg  Jensen  800-^3-1275 
nox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
■.take  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 
On.  -f.  -800-351-9842 
ReedS  Barton  800-343-1383 
openhagen  800-223-1275 


Resources 


Modern  Age,  Umbrello/Portico,  Zona,  NYC;  In- 
side, San  Diego;  Limn,  Postmark,  San  Francisco; 
Current,  Seattle;  Inform  Interiors  (to  order),  Van- 
couver; for  other  dealers  call  Ivan  Luini,  NYC  (212) 
366-5346.  186  Italian  early  20th  century  chande- 
lier, similar  items  at  Grazia  Montesi  &  Raimondo 
Garau,  Milan  (2)  655-7657.  Deja  Vu  Collection 
lacquered  wood  chairs  (#201),  by  Mondo,  at 
Oggi  (to  order),  Baltimore;  Adesso,  Boston;  Lumi- 
naire,  Chicago;  Diva,  Los  Angeles;  Luminaire,  Mi- 
ami; Angle,  Montreal;  Modern  Age,  Umbrello/ 
Portico,  Zona,  NYC;  Inside,  San  Diego;  Limn,  Post- 
mark, San  Francisco;  Current,  Seattle;  Inform  Inte- 
riors (to  order),  Vancouver;  for  other  dealers  call 
Ivan  Luini,  NYC  (212)  366-5346.  Matteo  Thun's 
King  Collection  stainless-steel  teakettle,  SI  00, 
espresso  makers  SI  50  6  cup,  $1  25  4  cup,  tea  mak- 
er/coffee server  with  warmer,  SI  90,  for  WMF  of 
America,  for  dealers  call  (516)  293-3990.  Keith 
Hanng's  Inflatable  Baby  on  top  of  cabinet,  SI  2,  at 
Pop  Shop,  NYC  (212)  219-2784.  187  Paradiso  In- 
diano  cotton  on  quilt,  by  Etro,  to  the  trade  at  Font- 
hill,  NYC;  Marion  Kent,  Atlanta,  Washington, 
DC;  Devon  Services,  Boston;  Nicholas  P.  Karas, 
Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston; 
Donghia  Showroom,  Dania;  Reynolds-Howard, 
High  roint;  Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  Angeles; 
Shears  &  Window,  San  Francisco;  Designers 
Showroom,  Seattle;  Primavera,  Toronto.  Ettore 
Sottsass's  1982  Murmansk  silver  fruit  dish,  for 
Memphis  Milano,  at  Urban  Architecture,  Detroit, 
for  dealers  call  (31 3)  873-2707. 
ESCAPE  TO  THE  CAMPAGNA 
Page  196  Antique  clocks,  1500-1820,  at  Gilbert 
Zabert,  Turin  (11)  878627.  199  Hand-loomed  Indi- 
an silk  on  sofa,  similar  items  to  order  at  Sonali- 
Rossellini  Senroy,  Rome  (6)  687-6365 
SAMPLES 

Page  218  Lyre-back  chair  in  heavy  steel,  satin  steel 
finish,  $650,  to  order  from  Pat  Carpenter  Design, 
High  Point  (919)  882-9326.  FABRICS  ON  CHAIRS 
1  Procuratie  cotton,  53"  wide,  S96  yd,  to  the  trade 
at  Christopher  Hyland,  NYC,  Travis- 1 rvin,  Atlanta; 
Shecter-Martin,  Boston;  Dick  Penny  Showroom, 
Cincinnati;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas;  Bill  Nes- 
sen,  Dania;  George  Wallach  Antiques  (retail),  Los 
Angeles;  Bob  Collins,  Philadelphia;  Shears  &  Win- 
dow, San  Francisco.  2  Lady  Barrett  cotton,  55" 
wide,  SI  13  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland 
(see  above).  3  Clara  Completo  cotton,  55  wide, 
$93  yd,  at  Christopher  Hyland  (see  above).  4  Pal- 
ladio  viscose,  51"  wide,  S99  yd,  from  Bergamo's 
SahcoHesslein  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Ian  Wall, 
NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta;  Fortune,  Boston;  Holly 
Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis;  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston;  Bill  Nessen,  Dania;  JEH 
Denver,  Denver;  Keith  H.  McCoy,  Los  Angeles; 
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Delk-Mornson,  New  Orleans;  JW  Showroom, 
Philadelphia;  Regency  House,  San  Francisco; 
Gerald  Earls,  Seattle;  Marion  Kent,  Washington, 
DC.  5  Shanghai  cotton,  by  Missoni  Interior  Design 
Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Co raggio  Textiles,  NYC, 
for  showrooms  call  (800)  624-2420.  6  Rennes  lin- 
en, by  Valentino  Pi  u  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Cor- 
aggio  Textiles,  for  showrooms  call  (800)  624- 
2420.  7  Osiris  cotton,  55"  wide,  SI 04  yd,  from 
Bergamo's  Sahco  Hesslein  Collection,  to  the  trade 
at  Ian  Wall,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta;  Fortune, 
Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis;  John 
Edward  Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston;  Bill  Nessen, 
Dania;  JEH  Denver,  Denver;  Keith  H.  McCoy,  Los 
Angeles;  Delk-Morrison,  New  Orleans;  JW 
Showroom,  Philadelphia;  Regency  House,  San 
Francisco;  Gerald  Earls,  Seattle;  Marion  Kent, 
Washington,  D.C. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


EDITORS  NOTE:  The  February  cover 
was  photographed  in  the  Bellport.  New 
York,  garden  of  artist  Peter  Schlesing- 
er.  The  striped  pink  'Commandant 
Beaurepaire'  is  a  Bourbon  rose  intro- 
duced in  1874. 
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HANDMADE 
ENGLISH  CONSERVATORIES 


For  over  a  century,  Amdega  have  been  designing  and  building 
the  highest  quality  conservatories.  Handmade  in  England, 
using  traditional  skills,  each  conservatory  is  designed  and 
built  to  order  from  the  best  quality  cedar.  There  are  distinctive 


styles  and  finishes  to  suit  all  types  <;(  houses  and  budgets; 
prices  are  between  517,000  and  $100,000.  Amdega's  exclusive 
design  service  is  available  throughout  the  United  States  and 
includes  full  drawings  and  quotations. 


AMDEGA 

♦      CONSERVATORIES  SINCE   1874      ♦ 


For  a  free  Conservatory  and  Garden  Building  brochure,  telephone  1  800  922  0110  or  return  this  coupon  to  Amdega  Inc.,  Suite  624,  Boston  Design  Center,  Bi  MAO.1  'MO 

Name Telephone  ._. Please  tick  box  if  you  wish  our  surveyor  to  call 

Address ? Postcode 
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A  I.  B  E  R    I    O     A   LESS! 
HAS     DESIGNS 
ON     YOUR     HO  U  S  E 


I  asked  Alberto  Alessi  if 
l  here  was  anyone  in  the 
United  States  who  does  what 
he  does  in  Italy,  and  he  said, 
without  a  second's  hesita- 

tion,  "No."  Which  is  true 

and  which  is  too  bad  because 
what  Alberto  Alessi  does  in  Italy  is  enlist  the  best  design  tal- 
ent sin  the  world  to  reinvent  such  domestic  essentials  as  coffee 
makers  and  salt  shakers,  cheese  graters  and  frying  pans,  pasta 
pots  and  flatware,  which  he  then  produces  in  a  factory  north 
of  Milan  and  distributes  in  seventy  countries  around  the 
globe.  "American  companies  are  not  design  oriented,"  ex- 
plained the  43-year-old  grandson  of  a  lathe  worker  who  be- 
gan making  what  we  now  call  tabletop  products  in  1921. 
"They  are  oriented  to  the  market — or  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  market.'"  Which  is  not,  it  was  tacitly  understood,  the 
Italian  manufacturer's  idea  of  traveling  the  high  road. 

"For  me  design  is  something  very  close  to  art  and  poetry," 
said  Alessi,  who  sounded  so  much  more  earnest  than  preten- 
tious that  he  made  me  forget,  for  the  moment,  that  we  were 
talking  about  teakettles.  "Alessi  is  like  a  kind  of  laboratory  for 
research  into  the  applied  arts.  Our  structure  and  organiza- 
tion are  forged  to  follow  the  dreams  of  the  best  creative  tal- 
ents of  our  time.'' 

Following  those  dreams  requires  both  patience  and  persis- 
tence. Consider  the  case  of  Ettoi  e  Sottsass's  metal  and  crystal 
cruet  set.  which,  owing  to  technical  difficulties,  took  seven 
years  to  find  its  way  into  production.  And  then  there  is  the  pe- 
rennial high  risk  involved  in  high  design.  "You  have  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  big  fias- 
1 1  >es,"  Alessi  warned,  recalling 
a  collaboration  with  curators 
at  the  Centre  Pompidou  in 
Paris  who  hoped  to  promote 
French  design  by  wedding  si\ 
native  sons  to  the  Italian  man- 
ufacturer. A  disaster.  Alessi 
confessed,  save  for  "research" 
done  with  Philippe  Starck. 
The  results  of  that  experi- 
ment, unveiled  this  year, 
are  a  colander  with  a  frieze 
ol  perforated  rabbit  heads 
a  ton  nd  t  he  ri  m  ,  a  lemon 
squeezer  that  suggests  some 
futuristic  bug,  and  a  teakettle 
that  looks  like  nothing  you've 
ever  seen  befoi  e. 

Although  the  commercial 
success  Stale  ks  win  some 
wares  '.II  undoubtedlv  enjov 
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is  allegedly  not  Alessi's  first  priority,  such  success  can  none- 
theless be  helpful.  Alessi's  73-vear-old  father.  Carlo,  thecom-j 
pany  president,  for  example,  was  not  at  all  convinced  in  197(1. 
when  Alberto  signed  on  as  manager  in  charge  of  product  de- 
velopment,  that  he  wanted  to  hitch  the  family  wagon  to  the 
avant-garde.  But  with  the  popularity  of  such  high-profile 
products  as  Michael  Graves's  cone-shaped  stainless-steel  tea- 
kettle with  the  little  red  plastic  bird  perched  on  its  spout, 
which  Alessi  sells  at  the  rate  of  about  1 00,000  a  year,  his  father 
began  to  see  the  light.  As  did  the  American  consumer:  over 
the  past  decade  the  U.S.  market  has  become  the  third  larg- 
est— after  Italy  and  Germany — for  the  company's  not  exactly , 
competitively  priced  products.  Alberto  Alessi  chalks  up  his 
newfound  favor  in  the  States  to  an  expanding  segment 
of  the  upper  middle  class  which  has  the  time,  money,  and 
visual  sophistication  to  appreciate  such  small  aesthetic 
gestures  as  Arata  Iso/aki-designed  knobs  on  Alessandro 
Mendini— designed  cookware.  "We  tend  to  look  at  your 
country  as  a  test  market."  he  added.  "If  a  new  object  is  well 
accepted  by  you,  then  we  are  sure  it  will  be  well  accepted 
all  over  the  world." 

Alessi's  affection  for  the  American  public  is  matched  by  his 
.if  lei  tion  tot  American  design  talent.  In  addition  to  his  very 
fruitful  relationship  with  Graves,  who  currently  boasts  eight 
produt  ts  in  the  Alessi  line,  the  Italian  firm  has  invited  Frank 
Gehry,  Robert  Venturi,  Stanley  Tigerman,  and  Milton  Glaser 
to  try  their  hands  at  everything  from  tea  sets  and  pepper  mills 
to  i  utting  boards  and  bread  baskets.  Which  seems  notewor- 
thy— I  had  always  heard  Italians  were  notoriously  chauvinistic 
when  it  came  to  design.  "On  the  contrary,"  said  Alessi.  "The  pe- 
riod of  Italian  bel  disegno  ended 
in  the  seventies.  We  are  open  to 
the  most  interesting  personal- 
ities in  the  world." 

In  addition  to  an  all-star 
cast  that  includes  Matteo 
1  hun.  Aldo  Rossi,  Massimo 
Iosa-Ghini,  Mario  Botta, 
Richard  Sapper.  Achille  Cas- 
tiglioni.  and  a  host  of  others. 
Alessi's  roster  of  interesting 
personalities  recently  ex- 
panded to  include  39  women 
designers,  all  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  They  are  Alberto  Ales- 
si's insurance  for  the  future, 
his  way  of  keeping  his  place  in 
the  vanguard.  His  American 
competitors  would  do  well  to 
take  note — to  wake  up,  in  oth- 
er words,  and  smell  the  cap- 
puccino. Charles  Gandee 


Alberto  Alessi  with  his  new  lemon  squeezer  by  Philippe  Starck 
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The  Profession's  Rising  Stars 
Hampton  Remembers  the  Great  Womei 
Christian  Lacrqix  Outfits  His  Paris  Apartment 


THE  WINGS  DIAMOND  COLLECTION. 
PIONEERING  AIR  TRAVEL  SINCE  1949. 


Impricahlr  design. 

Masterful  c  raftsmanship 

Mailc  in  America  since  1912. 
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\\  ings  Luggage,  Inc., 
t>SO  Fifth  Avenue,  \< •«  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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Room  Design.  Mario  Buatta 
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Carpet   Diiectoire,  Azure  Yellow 


Petit  Bouquet-Black 


PURE  WOOL  PIlE 


Stark 

CARPFT  V# 


ZS^XZZ"'''  Exclusive  to  the  Trade,  Color  Catalog  $15.00 
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Dazzling  sunlight,  luscious  blooms,  vine-laced 
walls.  Once  the  province  of  the  garden,  they're 
rapidly  bearing  a  path  indoors. 

There  to  greet  them  is  Rosita,  the  newest 
pattern  in  Armstrong's  stylish  Regal  Collection 
of  Designer  Solar  ian00 11  floors. 

Bringing  the  outdoors  in  is  an  "in"  trend. 
And  Rosita's  shimmering  brightness  captures  its 
sensation  of  openness  and  light. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Armstrong  Floor  Fashion 
Center®  retailer,  call  1  800  233-3823.  Ask  for  Dept.  Regal. 
Or  write:  Armstrong,  Dept.  Regal,  RO.  Box  3001, 
Lancaster,  PA  17604. 


\rmstrong 

\jts  The  Height  Of  Fashion 

Iight  At  Your  Feet 


(Armstrong 

so  nice  to  come  home  to™ 


LIVING  THE  GOOD  LIFE  AND  WEARING  THE  RIGHT  CLOTHES— REAL  CLOTHES.  EASY  CLASSICS  OF  COMFORT,  EXCLUSIV 
$29  (95-305)  AND  MULTI-COLORED  DOT  PRINT  SHORT,  $38  (95-304),  BOTH  OF  COTTON  FOR  S,M,L,XL.  FOR  WOMEN,  THE  C 
AND  ELASTIC  WAIST  SHORTS,  $34  (95-303),  ALL  IN  WHITE  COTTON  FOR  S,M,L  FOR  GIRLS,  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  ( 
COLLECTIONS.  TO  ORDER,  CALL  1-800-345-3454.  TO  RECEIVE  A  COMPLIMENTARY  COPY  OF  OUR  LATEST  FOLIO  CATALOGU1 


J 


VERY    SAKS    FIFTH    AV  E  N  U  E 


IFTH  AVENUE.  FOR  MEN,  THE  LONG  SLEEVE  COTTON  MOCK  TURTLENECK  IN  WHITE, 
GAN,  $62  (95-301),  THE  EYELET  T-SHIRT,  $36  (95-302),  THE  WHITE  POPLIN  DRAWSTRING 
)N  JUMPER  FOR  4  TO  6X,  $38  (95-306),  AND  7  TO  14,  $40  (95-307).  REAL  CLOTHES 
.22-7257.  WE  ACCEPT  ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS. 


HE  NEW  GOLD  STANDARD  FOR  WRITING  EXCELLENCE. 


■■ 


Cross  18  karat  gold  filled  writing  instruments, 
ling  instruments  that  represent  the  pinnacle  of  classic  design  and  craftsmanship. 
■\tter  all.  there  is  onl)  one  Cross. 

md  rolling  ball  pen  models.  Prices  from  #75  (o  2200 
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ice  upon  a  time 
in  a  faraway  land, 
there  lived  a  young  man 
with  a  passion  for  quality. 
He  dedicated  his  life 
to  designing  clothes  befitting 
men  of  power  and  prestige. 
These  fashions, 
like  the  man  himself, 
became  known  exclusively  as 
bijan. 


.  J^s  his  reputation  spreao 
throughout  Europe, 
his  fashions  were  sought 
by  the  most  influential  men. 
Using  only  the  world's 
finest  materials,  bijan 
created  a  new  line  of  clothes 
for  every  season . . . 


& 


eeking  new  horizons, 
bijan  came  to  America 
where  he  established 
a  fashion  empire. 
Soon  thereafter, 
bijan  found  true  happiness. 
Her  name  was  Tracy. 
They  married  on  the 
first  day  of  spring . . . 
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love, 
isan  created  two 
award -winning  fragrances  and 
a  collection  of  jewelry. 
This  was  exceeded  by 
the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Alexandra. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  s.yle  ruled  the  land . . . 
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nd  they  all  live  happily 
together  in  everlasting  love . . . 


to  be  continued . 
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COVER  Decorator 

Tony  Ingrao's 

19th-century 

cottage  is  a  study  in 

rustic  simplicity. 

Page  186.  ' 

Photograph  by 

ObertoGili. 


Fifties-style  kitchen  /n1  Gillette 
and  Shadley.  Page  150. 


Sensuous  Modernism  by  Andrew  Solomon  128 

Jeffrey  Bilhuber  distills  the  luxurious  simplicity  of  the  twenties  in  a 

house  for  the  nineties 

In  His  Own  Fashion  by  Wendy  Goodman  136 

With  a  spirited  irreverence,  Jean-Louis  Riccardi  helps  dress  up  the 

Left  Bank  apartment  of  Christian  Lacroix 

Grandes  Dames  of  Decorating  by  Mark  Hampton  144 

The  well-bred  pioneers  of  twentieth-century  American  taste  set  a 
standard  that  still  guides  their  profession 

Star  Quality  by  Charles  Gander  150 

In  an  East  Coast  retreat  for  one  of  Hollywood's  hottest  properties, 

decorators  Gillette-Shadley  evoke  the  fabulous  forties  and  fifties 


A  Pennsylvania  Palette  by  Senga  Mortimer  158 

Artist  Penelope  Harris  uses  a  painter's  eye  for  color  and  composition 
to  cultivate  her  garden 


Modernist  spirit  in  /wing  room  by  Jeffrey  Bilhuber.  Page  128. 


Vibrant 

bouquet  from 

'La  Grenouille. 

Page  182.    ^ 


A  Diversified  Portfolio  by  James  Servin  166 

From  show  windows  to  show  houses,  multimedia  designer 

Robert  Currie  displays  his  Hair  for  versatility 

Edwardian  Revival  by  Patrick  Kinmonth  172 

Decorator  Lady  Victoria  Waymouth  recalls  the  gilded  age  in 

John  Singer  Sargent's  London  house 

Sex  and  the  Single  Bed  by  Quentin  Crisp  178 

An  undercover  social  historian  takes  a  peek  at  sleeping  habits 

La  Grenouille  in  Bloom  by  Wendy  Goodman  182 

Restaurateur  Charles  Masson  Jr.  adds  his  own  touch  to  the  family 
tradition  of  cuisine  enhanced  with  flowers 

Romancing  the  Stone  by  Rebecca  Johnson  186 

A  Montauk  cottage  preserves  the  charm  of  English  rural  life 

The  Well-Furnished  Museum  by  Martin  Filler  192 

Frank  Gehry  designs  a  bold  setting  for  innovative  furniture 

The  Richard  Neas  Trilogy  by  Penelope  Green  196 

Now  in  its  third  life,  the  decorator's  New  York  pied-a-terre  reflects 

his  evolving  personal  style 

Art  with  a  View  by  William  P.  Kayner  202 

A  San  Francisco  house  decorated  by  the  late  Michael  Taylor 

dramatically  frames  contemporary  art  and  a  panorama  of  the  Bay 
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■  Tapestry  Floral  Supercole 
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"200  thread  coynt  luxury  perc... 
Sheets  pillowcases,  comforter,  pillow  stiam,  befiskirt.  bedspread, 
quilted  sham,  duvet/comforter  cover,  window  fashiori?and  accessory  pillows 
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Abbie  Zabar's  Fifth  Avenue  terrace.  Page  118. 


An  oxidized  coil  lamp 
from  ferrystyle,  NYC. 

Page  210.  ' 


American  pots  from 

a  New  York  collection. 

Pane  122. 


The  Cooper-Hewitt 
pays  tribute  to  Flora 
Danica  porcelain. 

Pave  72. 


r  Large  by  Charles  Gandee  226 
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STATELY  1  IOM1  S  C(  )1  I  E(  HON  BY  BAKER  1  I  IRNITl  'RE.  Exacting  repro- 
auctions  of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman  and  still 
housed  in  a  great  Stately  I  Iodic.  The  collection  is  selected  by  international  antiques 
authority  Sir  Humphrey  \\  akejield,  Bt,  to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill  o)  Baker's 
finest  craftsmen.  You  arc  invited  to  sec  all  our  Raker  collections  in  the  showrooms 
listed  below  through  your  interior  designer  or  architect  and  you  may  send  $20.00  jor  a 
c^tatelu  I  lomcs  catalogue. 


A  distinguished  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  fine  fur- 
niture, decorative  fabrics 
and  accessories  with  show- 
rooms in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High 
Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  687,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 
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A  NAPKIN  AND  ESPADRILLES? 


"7,arauz  "  espadrille 
in  canvas,  $150.  "Kenya 
porcelain    ashtray, 
'$300.  'Rabbit"  tie,  $95. 
Rectangular  "Art  de 
I  ii  /<•"  tablecloth,  $475. 


HERMES 

PA  R  I  S 


'  .ii  Hermes  Stores: 

Ii,  !       ,e 

B  ...i  the  Garden. 
Chir.it;,.  :ii  pe  .il  Ronwil   1.1 

Opening  .  >  nes  on  1  )ak  Street. 


Dallas.  Highland  Park  Village 

Honnlulu.  The  Royal  Hawaiian  Shopping  I  icnter. 

Houston.  The  Pavilion  "ii  I'o-t  Oak. 

New  York.  II  F.i>[  "i7ih  Street. 

Palm  Beach.  ^  urtli  Vvenue. 

I  1-1/  lAe  Herme 


-  .     ,  I  hit-  I  nton  Square. 

Boutiques  <lu  Monde  d'Hermes : 
Baltimorr.  Nan  Duskin. 
Manhassrt.  The  Vmericana. 
New  V.rk.  Barneys  New  iark. 


Boutique  closest  to  you  ...  call  (800)  III-UHH.  ext  222 


Palo  Alto.  I.  Magnin. 
Philadelphia.  Nan  Duskin. 
Seattle.  I.  Ma^nin. 

Short  Hills.  N.J..  Barneys  New  York. 
Toronto.  Hazelton  Lanes. 


L'ART  DE  VIVRE 


Memse 

VOTE  CO 


Cartifr   for  thf  tarle 


ley  mQi/on/  dc  ^  artiet 
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Cartisr 


Cartier,  the  kinc;  of  jewelers, 

brings  iis  artistry  to 

the  table  and  presents 

an  extraordinary  new 

collection  called 

"Les  Maisons  de  Cartier®". 

china,  crystal,  silver, 

in  brilliant  designs 

reflecting  the  great 

creative  periods  of  the  house: 

neo  Renaissance,  Art  Nouveau, 

Art  Deco,  contemporary. 

Objects  of  rare  beauty 

to  grace  any  table. 

And  each  signed  CARTIER. 

The  art  of  living, 

the  art  of  giving, 

the  art  of  being  unique. 


THE       ART       OF       BEING       UNIQUE 


MAILABLE  AT  ALL  CARTIER  BOUTIQUES 
BAL  HARBOUR -BEVERLY  HILLS -BOSTON -CHEVY  CHASE -CHICAGO -COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  ■  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  H0N01 1  U  -HOI  s! 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL •  NEW  YORK  •  PA-LM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  S  \\  II  \\  •  ST.  THOM  \S  •  TORONTO  •  V All  •  \  \\(  I II A  I  I 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  SELECTED  FINE  STORES.  FOB  \DDITI0N  \l.  INFORM  VI  ION  PLEASE  CAL1 :  201  507-1550 


ars  ago,  this  Hickory  white 
\niiiversary  Chest  sold  for  $3,500. 
Today  you  can  buy  it  in  antique 
stores  fia;  $15,000." 


Richard  E.  Henkel 
President.  Hickon  A  lute 
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Okay,  I'll  admit  that  not  every 
piece  of  Hickon  White  furniture  will 
appreciate  as  much  as  this  limited 
edition  Anniversary  Chest.  But 
without  question,  purchasing  fine 
furniture  is  an  investment.  And  if  you 
know  the  secret  of  fine  furniture 
the  piece  you  buy  today  will  be 
tomorrow's  valued  antique. 

To  become  an  antique,  a  piece  of 
furniture  has  to  first  be  an  excellent 
design.  And  then,  to  survive  daily  use 
for  the  decades  to  come,  it  must  be 
lovingly  crafted  from  the  finest 
materials.  I  know  that  Hickon  White 
furniture  can  stand  the  test  of  time. 
It  already  has. 


At  Hickon  White,  we  believe  that 
the  more  you  know  about  fine  furni- 
ture, the  more  you'll  recognize  why 
ours  is  the  finest  you  can  buy. 

We've  written  a  book  that  will  tell 
you  about  how  to  shop  for  furniture: 
What  to  look  for  and  how  to  choose 
the  style  that's  right  tor  your  home.  I'd 
like  to  send  it  to  you,  and  tell  you  where 
1  lickory  White  is  available  in  your  area. 

The  more  you  know  about  furni- 
ture, the  more  you'll  see  why  Hickon 
White  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  for  your  home. 

Hickon  White.  The  Secret  of 
Fine  furniture. 


HICKORY  f  WHITE 

He  better  informed  Order  the  Furniture  Shopper's  Guidebook  toda\  Send  S5.00  to  Department  310,  PO  Box  1600,  High  Point,  NC  27261. 

Vvailable  through  \our  desiener 
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MACY'S  •  BULLOCK'S 


Jilt 


MACHIN 


London    01-350-1581 


LD 


MACHIN  DESIGNS  (USA)  INC. 

Dept.  HG,  557  Danbury  Road 

WHton,  CT  06897 


To  order  your  brochure  and  for  the  name 

of  your  nearest  agent,  call  toll  free 

1-80  0    MACHIN-4 

In  Connecticut  203-834-9566 


Toronto    416-481-8930 
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liiiriHliiriii!!  Diamond  (ill Towels.  Iteliinj  In  \nv Setting. 


Uniquely  luxurious  towels  in  12  gem  ~lil 
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ROYAL  VELVET,  ONE  OF  THE  FACE 

FIELDCREST,  60  W.  40th  Street,  NY.,  N.Y.  10018  •  1-800-841-3336 


.jsively. 

mmi 

.1  Cannon,  Inc. 
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Moisture  sO(0e 

treatment  forr^'9 


fl/fs  be  It  Isn't  The  Rainy  Days  You  Should  Be  Saving  For. 


t's  the sunny  days  that  give  you 
your  money's  worth. 

They're  the  kind  of  days  you  long  for 
on  the  weekends.  The  ones  that  not  only 
fill  your  home  with  light,  but  with  warmth 
you'll  no  doubt  remember  long  after 
the  sun  goes  down. 

At  Andersen,  we  make  windows 
and  patio  doors  that  have  been  bringing 
warmth  into  homes  for  over  eighty-five  years. 

We  can  do  the  same  for  yours, 
just  see  your  Andersert  window  dealer 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  return  the  coupon, 
or  call  us  at  1800-426-4261  today. 
Why  put  it  off  till  a  rainy  day? 

Come  home  to  quality. 
Come  home  to  Andersert 


Send  me  free  literature  on  Andersen  windows  and 
patio  doors  with  High-R-rjvrmanee  insulating  glass. 

I  plan  to  O  build  □  remodel  □  replace. 


Mink- 
fidix 


Send  to  Andersen  Corp.,  Box 

Leaded  glau  not  ofi  en 

Contact  Andersen  Corp  fm  sf*   ml      '  ''' 
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Why  not  remodel  your 
ordinary  kitchen  into  an 
extraordinary  living  space. 

Dine  under  the  sun  and  stars  year-round 
in  a  Four  Seasons"  solarium  \X  e  design  with 
light  for  better  living. 

Call  or  write  for  a  FREE  "Guide  to 
Beautiful  Living  Space"  and  the  complete  set 
oi  remodeling  catalogs,  only  810.00.  Visa  or 
MasterCard  accepted 
TOLL-FREE    1-800  FOUR  SEASONS 

(1-800-368-7732) 
FOUR  SEASONS  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
sous  Veterans  Memorial  Highway,  Dept.  FS 
Holbrook,  NY  1  !~4l 

Over  2~?{)  independently  owned  arid 

d  franchised  locations  worldwide. 


~ 


JR  SEASONS 

&  Remodeling  Centers 


^ATIO  ROOMS  •  SHADES 
ORS»  SKYLIGHTS 


Sharon  Wick  covers  the  San  Francisco  beat 
as  a  contributing  editor  of  HG.  Wick,  a  for- 
mer Vogue  fashion  editor,  searches  for  top- 
ics that  "excite  the  eve" — story  ideas  that 
can  take  her  from  the  picturesque  country 
houses  of  the  Napa  Valley  to  the  work- 
shops of  new  creative  talents.  She  chose 
and  helped  photograph  the  stores  in  the 
"Shopping"  column.  "In  many  other  cities 
the  design  shops  seem  to  share  a  homoge- 
neous quality,  but  in  the  Bav  Area  it's  just 
the  opposite.  In  addition  to  evoking  the 
personal  style  of  their  owners,  these  stores 
reflect  the  cultural  diversitv  here." 


Rebecca  Johnson,  deputy  fea- 
tures editor  of  7  Days,  admires 
all  the  attention  decorator  and 
antiques  dealer  Tony  Ingrao 
lavishes  on  his  oceanfront  cot- 
tage in  Montauk.  She  is  also  im- 
pressed by  one  of  the  site's  less 
obvious  features:  "Tony  can  sit 
at  his  kitchen  table  and  look  out 
and  see  whales.  To  be  able  t<  >  see 
a  thousand-pound  mammal 
spouting  water  while  you're  do- 
ing something  as  mundane  as 
eating  breakfast  is  incredible." 


'ing... Indoors 


<l 


Mark  Hampton  owes 
much  of  his  success 
as  a  decorator  to  two 
of  his  mentors.  Sister 
Parish  and  Eleanor 
Brown.  He  examines 
their  careers  and 
those  of  four  others 
in  his  salute  to  leg- 
endary women  deco- 
rators. "One  thing 
that  unites  all  these 
women  is  a  thor- 
oughgoing love  for  a 
large  number  of  dec- 
orating styles.  They 
weren't  hindered  by 
a  narrow  point  of 
view,  and,  thanks  to 
their  example,  I've 
developed  a  rather 
broad  outlook." 


HG  MAY  1990 


211     EAST    58    STREET      NEW    YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS    AND    FINE    STORES 


Next  Time  You   Buy  Carpet 


It  all  comes  down  to  this.  At  Wear-Dated5  Carpet  we  don't  just  judge  our  product  on 
how  it  looks  new.  And  neither  should  you. 

That's  why  we  design  our  carpet  to  resist  matting.  Not  just  stains.  Then  we  do  some 
thing  nobody  else  does.  After  we  test  our  carpet  in  the  lab,  we  test  it  in  300  homes  across 

Call  1-800-322-NEAR  for  a  Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Dealer  near  you.  Wear-Dated5  is  a  Registered  Trademark  of  Monsanto  Company. 
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Consider   Our   Point   Of  View. 

e  country.  Where  the  pressures  of  daily  life  aren't  simulated,  they're  real. 
And  therein  lies  the  real  beauty  of  Wear-Dated  Carpet.  Because  any 
irpet  of  ours  that  doesn't  make  it  at  the  Jones',  the  Smith's,  the  Miller's  or 
e  O'Malley's,  doesn't  make  it  to  the  showroom  either.  WFATC-HATFlY 

Go  Ahead,  Walk  All  Over  Us.  Everyone  Else  Does.  CAKr  L 1 
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Paul  Biva  (1851-1900) 


Oil  on  canvas. 


45  x  54  inches 


Pannonia  Galleries 

21  EAST  82ND  STRKKT  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10028  •  212  628-1 168 


William  P.  Rayner,  editorial  business 
mar  >ger  of  Ccr.de  Nast  Publications, 
writes  travel  articles  and  personality 
profiles  for  Vogue,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Con- 
deNast  Traveler.  His  interest  in  contem- 
porary art  led  him  to  John  and  Frances 
Bowes,  a  couple  who  recently  trans- 
formed their  four-story  San  Francisco 
town  house  to  accommodate  their  ex- 
tensive  collection  of  twentieth-century 
paintings  and  sculptures.  "John  and 
Frances  work  as  a  team.  When  it  comes 
to  finding  new  art,  they're  both  s-n  the 
runway  ready  for  t.ikeoff." 


i 

1/ 

■  »  i 

■nbert  (1825-1900) 


Oil  on  canvas, 


36  x  30  inches 


Mono  Simpson  looks  at  four  genera- 
tions of  her  family's  decorating  idiosyn- 
c r a s i e s  as  this  month's  writer  in 
residence.  Of  her  own  design  quanda- 
ries, she  sa\s:  "1  spent  a  long  time  set- 
ting up  my  study — putting  books  on 
shelves,  hanging  family  photos,  getting 
things  ready.  But  when  1  sat  down  to 
work.  I  found  myself  yearning  for  bare 
walls.  So  I  Finally  rented  an  empty  of- 
fice. For  me  the  truest  temples  are  pro- 
visional." Her  second  novel,  The  Lor.t 
Father.  ;s  due  from  Knopf  next  year. 
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THE 

"INFUSION"  OF 

MOISTURE. 

FOR  YOUR 
NECKLINE. 


Germaine  Monteil's  Infusion  Firming  Formula 
for  Throat  and  Neckline  "holds"  fragile  skin  in  a 
continuous  moisture  embrace,  in  a  lightweight 
gel  formula  uniquely  suited  to 
day  and  nighttime  use. 

State-of-the-future  formula 
with  humectants,  proteins  and 
botanic  extracts  helps  improve 
skin's  elasticity  and  tone, 
retexturizing  and  revitalizing 
vulnerable  skin. 

Protective  moisture  firmers 
help  skin  look  younger,  more 
clearly  defined.  Special  light 
reflectors  orbit  within  to  help 
skin  look  more  radiant. 

Now  your  skin  has  a  youth- 
ful "Infusion"™  of  beauty. 


CERMAINH 
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Lord  &  Taylor 


GERMAINE    MONT 
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1i  s 
he  Kona  Coast. 

Thew^tkv^is^f 

Keauhou-Kona  has  everything.  %  ^    |$- 
This  sunny  strip  of  the  Big  Island  eyen 
Boasts  the  home  of  Hawaiian  royalty  and 
%        the  King'sbathing 'pool. 
^  ~  You'll  also  find  the  world's  finest  deep 

*Sj^*A .  ?ea  fishing,  all  water  sports,  golf,  tennis, 
>-X  .•  jtoe  hotels,  and  eight  cdndo  complexes. 
.'J;  \Ji  "oH    $0* is Hawaii afcits best. 

'-V4  iBestw^yto  get  here:  United  Airlines.  - 


■HSW" 


:iation  78-683 1  Alii  Drive,  Suite  234,  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii  96740 


l. 


DEMANDED  BY  AND  CREATED  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 


Inaivic  i  :.      3     .t  ..  ea  in  VVes       .many 

...  . .  mo  de 

a(  kage 

■■..>.  eld,  NJ     07004     2C1   :2"I5;2 
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FABRICS,  WALLCOVER!NC.\  CARPETS  &  TRIMMINGS. 
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IMPORTED 


VODKA 


CARLES  TANQUEMfr  *  C?  «' 
LONDON.   ENGLAND 


T«AlS 


At  last, 
perfection  in  a  vodka: 


Tanqueray  Sterling 


Imported  Vodka,  40%  and  50%  Alc/Vol  (80°  and  100°).  100%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits,  S  ]989  Schieffelin  &  Somerset  Co.,  New  York,  NX 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE   NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY  By  Amy  Abrams  and  Eric  Berthold 


Dorothy  Wako  creates  visual  feasts  from  simple  blooms  and  buds.  While  individual 
arrangements  such  as  "before-and-after  baskets"  ol  fresh  roses  that  keep  as  dried  (lowers  ili-fl) 
have  been  the  staple  of  her  five-year-old  Manhattan  business.  Dorothy  Wako's  Beautiful 
Flowers,  she  also  beautifies  whole  rooms  lor  special  events.  "All  my  work  demands  particular 
attention,  but  events  and  parties  require  creativity,  versatility,  and  the  ability  to  pull  togethei 
a  number  of  components,"  she  says.  For  the  opening  oi  the  "Picasso-Braque"  exhibition  at 
the  Museum  ol  Modern  Art.  tor  example,  Wako  combined  California,   Marella',  and    Fundi 
Lace'  roses  with  hydrangeas,  apricot  dahlias,  peach  parrot  tulips,  and  a  touch  ol  pale  blue 
delphiniums  in  custom-made  Cubist-inspired  \ases.  Wako's  .mention  to  the  smallest  detail 
and  her  flair  for  color  and  theme  have  made  her  one  ol  the  most  populai   floral  designers 
in  town:  her  business  is  blooming.  (212-686-5569  B)  appointment  only) 
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Arbor  Ardor   Trees:  A  Celebration, 
published  bv  Grove  Weidenteld. 
$15.95,  is  an  anthology  of  essays, 
poems,  and  tales  edited  bv 
fill  Fairchild  and  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  (above)  by  Revnolds 
Stone.  Call  (800)  937-5537. 


Dining  with 
Flowers 

Finely  drawn 

blooms  adorn  Bill 

Goldsmith's 

Limoges  plates 

{right).  At 

Avventura,  NYC: 

Tesoro,  Los 

Angeles;  Table  of 

Contents.  Chicago. 

Toile  fabric  to  the 

trade  at  Old 

World  Weavers, 

NYC. 


Open  Houses   A  tour  of  England's 
Georgian  country  houses,  such  as 
Coombe  Hay  Manor  (above),  has  been 
arranged  for  American  benefactors 
of  the  Georgian  Group,  June  23-30. 
Limited  space,  minimum  donation 
of  $10,000,  not  including  travel 
expenses.  Call  (212)  772-6244. 
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warden   Coi    ine< 
his  final  yeai  s    Fd 

nted  hinisell  v\  i  h  painting 
kvard.  The  R  >ich,   1881 
auctioned  1>\  Christie's 
Ma\   15. 


Petal  Pushers 

French  designers 

Garouste  and 

Bonetti  have 

created  a  bronze 

flower  door  handle 

(above)  exclusively 

for  Florence  de 

Dampierre,  NYC 

(212)  966-1357. 


Spring  Fair    1  he  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts.  Boston,  celebrates  the 

season  with  us  annual  Art  in 

Bloom  festival.  Ma\  7-10. 

Among  the  attractions  are  floral 

arrangements  {above)  based 

on  artworks  in  the  museum's 

permanent  collection.  Call 

(617)  267-9300  ext.  395. 


For  the  Birds 
Classic  Folly  (left), 

$120,  is  included  in 
an  exhibition  and 
sale  of  antique 
and  contemporary 
birdcages  and  follies. 
Mav  12-20,  at 
Lexington  Gardens. 
NYC  (212)  861-4390. 
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A  la  Carte  Claudia  !  aub  Studio, 
an  L.A.  grapmc  design  firm 
specializing  in  hand-printed  and 
hand-painted  stationery,  serves 
up  a  tantalizing  menu  (above)  by 
HG  food  writer  Gene  Hovis. 
Laub  Studio,  (213)  931-1710. 


Earthly  Pleasures   |ane  Comer's  Elegant 

Earth  {right)  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 

offers  a  ferule  mix  ol  garden  accessories, 

from  antique  ornaments  i<>  imported  tools 

.uul  trugs.  Call  (205)  870-3264. 


Country  Fare  I  .nk  Creek  Inn, 
.i  restaurant  recentl)  opened  b) 
chel  Bradle)  Ogden  {above)  and 
restaurateur  Michael  Dollar,  is  nuked 
awa\  m  ,i  redwood  grove  north  of 
San  Francisco.  The  food  is  "refined 
American,"  made  from  scratch 
with  produce  from  the  restaurant's 
garden.  Call  (415)  924-7766. 
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Dressed  for  Success   Floral  fabric  enlivens  Patrick  Frey's  latest  desk 
accessories  {left),  $60-$  180,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 


Notes 


Sky  Show  Sunset  Clouds,  Utah  {below)  can 
be  seen  Apr.  7— May  7  in  "Eliot  Porter: 
Clouds,"  the  opening  exhibition  at 
James  Danziger's  new  photography 
gallery  at  415  West  Broadway,  NYC. 


Fence  Fancies  Spruce  up  your  garden 
with  a  Leyden  doorway  and  fencing 
(below)  from  Garden  Concepts  in  Memphis. 
Available  in  a  variety  of  woods. 
Call  (901)  757-0434  for  prices. 
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Faux  Pot 

A  reproduction 

planter  moldet 

from  lightweight 

resin  (right), 

$375,  is  available 

to  the  trade  at 

( Ihristopher 

Hyland,  NYC. 
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For  decades,  Mill  House  of  Woodbury  has  been 
a  secret  resource  for  interior  decorators* 


I  suppose  now  the  secret  is  out. 


Decorators  and  designers  who  value  their  time  come  to  Mill  House  because  whenever 

they're  looking  for  the  perfect  object  to  enhance  a  home  or  complete  a  room,  they  know 

that  somewhere  amidst  our  seventeen  showrooms  filled  with  English  and  French  antique 

furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art,  they'll  find  it.  So  will  you. 


Mill  House  Antiques 


1964 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  CHOICE 


1990 


Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  0679>s      Telephone  ( 20  3 )  263-3446 
We're  closed  Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


LL 


Nina  Campbell 
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OSBORNE&  LITTLE 

Fine  English  fabrics  and  wallpapers  -  through  Architects  and  Interior  De 

SHOWROOM:  SUITE  1503N,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10 
OFFICES:  65  COMMERCE  ROAD,  STAMFORD,  ( :ONNE(  TIC 
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rtists  in  the  Garden 


An  exhibition  offers  historical 
perspective  on  our  place  in  the 
landscape.  By  Mac  Griswold 


Part  of  the  Washington  landscape 
now  through  July  22  is  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  where  seven  hundred  years  of 
Western  gardens  are  spotlit  by  a  mere 
106  works  on  paper.  Most  of  the  prints 
and  drawings  come  from  the  museum's 
collections;  support  was  provided  by  Es- 
tee  Lauder,  Inc.  The  historical  end  of 
this  endeavor  is  amplified  in  the  cata- 
logue and  labels,  but  the  works  ol  art 
themselves  are  what  tell  the  story  ot  the 
pleasure  garden,  with  its  airs  and  per- 
fumes and  colors,  its  creators  and  inhab- 
itants. Just  as  interesting  is  the  evolution 
ol  artists'  ideas  about  what  makes  a  gar- 
den picture,  traced  here  in  fast-moving 
brushes,  burins,  and  pencils. 

Slowly,  from  behind  halo  and  saintly 
elbow,  the  worldly  world  begins  to 
emerge  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  witb  it  the  garden.  In  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  books  of  hours  there 
arc  only  hints:  acutely  observed  por- 
traits of  plants,  close-ups  of  hardwork- 


ing gardener 
gates,  walls  (me- 
dieval gardens  were 
always  enclosed).  Ev- 
ery leaf  has  religious 
significance;  each 
flower  has  been 


Books  of  hours 


point  is  often 
airborne,  well 
described  bv  the 
phrase  "bird's-eye 
view."  Bv  the  late  Re- 
naissance the  entire 
garden  had  come  into 


plucked  or  miracu-       gave  Way   tO  VieWS       focus  as  the  subject 


lously  forced  to  bloom 
by  one  holy  person  or 
another.  Some  allegor- 
ical meanings  stretch 
back  to  Classical  antiq- 


of  the  cosmos  of 
court  society 


grew  into  an  indepen- 
dent genre.  Bv  then 
the  real  garden  itself 
was  also  perspectival, 
as  well  as  bigger,  and 


uity — or  before — with  just  a  name  filled  with  recentlv  discovered  Classical 

change  for  the  god  or  goddess:  the  Virgin  antiquities  and  with  the  first  rush  of  new 

Mary's  rose  used  to  be  the  flower  of  Aph-  plant  introductions  from  other  parts  of 

rodite.  Such  associations  have  never  been  the  world.  Books  of  hours  gave  way  to 

entirely  lost.  Mary  Cassatt's  circa  1893  books  of  vedute,  and  the  human  charac- 

Gathering Fruit,  with  its  mother  and  child,  ters  shrank  to  the  size  of  dots.  Two  and  a 

its  enclosed  garden,  and  its  bunch  of  half  centuries'  worth  of  huge  princely 

grapes,  still  resounds  with  many  echoes,  gardens,  both  real  and  imaginary,  are 

Medieval  myopia  vanished  in  the  Re-  peppered  with  tiny  versions  of  the  beau- 

naissance  as  artists,  including  a  new  host  tiful  people  at  play — the  more  or  less  or- 

of  delineators,  the  print  makers,  discov-  derlv  cosmos  of  European  court  society. 


ered  perspectival  space.  Their  view 


In  the  late  eighteenth  century  the 
crowds  in  the  gardens  thin  out.  This 
show  includes  some  charming  drawings 
b\  Fragonard.  Hubert  Robert,  and  Wat- 
teau,  artists  of  the  French  Rococo  who 
signaled  the  approach  of  the  Romantic 
movement.  Solitary  couples  whisper;  re- 
flective visitors  stroll  in  these  shaggy 
1  t.ilian  villa  gardens  sketched  in  soft 
chalk,  gardens  which  had  themselves 
been  softened  by  two  hundred  years  of 
growth  and  decay.  In  England  the  idea 
of  landscape,  that  word  borrowed  from 

A  Renaissance  garden  party,  left,  in  a  brown 
ink  drawing  by  Dutch  artist  David  Vinckboons, 
c.  1602.  Above:  The  18th-century  potager  of 
the  Chateau  Valentinois  at  Passy  by  Alexis 
Nicolas  Pengnon  lame 
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1-800-223-7440 
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FANATIC 

"Okay.  So  I  analyze 
everything.  but  vltabath 
in  a  bath  or  shower  is 
measurably  superior. 
Three  times  more 
concentrated  — much 
richer.  Plus  pH  balanced 
and  loaded  with  vitamins 
and  botanicals.  the  one 
thing  beyond  measure? 
The  way  it  makes  me  feel." 


Every  leaf  has  symbolic  significance  stretching  back 

to  Classical  antiquity — or  before 


■ 


A  15th-century  Annunciation, 
above,  from  an  illuminated 
manuscript  by  Belbello  de 
Pavia.  Right:  Mary  Cassatt's 
Gathering  Fruit,  a  Japanese- 
inspired  print  of  c.  1893. 
Top:  American  artist  James 
Wells  Champney's  turn-of-the- 
century  gouache  shows 
poppies  and  hollyhocks  and 
probably  a  weed  or  two. 


seventeenth-century  Dutch  painters, 
was  appropriated  bv  garden  makers. 
Then,  to  complete  the  circle.  English 
(and  French)  artists  worshipped  the 
newly  created  landscape  garden  in  hun- 
dreds of  silvery  engravings  and  etch- 
ings. There  is  a  new  air  of  "sensibility," 
or  individual  response  to  the  garden. 

In  the  nineteenth  centurv.  with  which 
the  show  concludes,  domestic  life  in  the 
garden  emerges  as  one  of  the  great 
themes.  Close,  often  familial  relation- 
ships and  increasingly  cozv  spaces  are 
explored  in  detail.  And  vet  at  the  same 
time  that  new  kind  of  garden,  the  public 
park,  also  appears,  its  unselfconscious 
boaters  and  picnickers  and  dream- 
wrapped  park  benchers  modeled  bv  the 
glancing  darks  and  lights  of  artists  such 
as  Vuillard  and  Bonnard.  Perhaps  most 
interesting  of  all  are  those  works  from 
which  the  solitary  observer  has  vanished 
entirely,  leaving  the  viewer  at  last  alone 
in  the  garden,  alone  with  nature  or  with 
art — take  your  pick. 

The  intimacv  of  many  of  these  works 
is  startling.  With  a  handful  of  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  magnificent  tawny 
Vinckboons  drawing,  they  are  book- 
size.  The  small  format  breathes  the  pri- 
vate pleasure  of  reading  and  rewards 
the  most  nose-pressed-against-the-glass 
scrutiny  with  a  tiny  detail  or  a  technical 
tlourish  that  might  sjo  unnoticed  on  a 
larger  scale.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  im- 
mediacy about  many  of  these  works  on 
paper.  The  artist  has  confided  a  secret, 
an  instants  heightened  perception  of 
the  passage  of  time  or  a  scribbled  nota- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  exist  in  just  this  partic- 
ular light,  aii .  and  space.  There  are  also 
the  pleasures  of  tempera  and  gold  leaf, 
brown  ink  and  sanguine  (red  chalk),  wa- 
tercolor.  drvpoint,  aquatint,  and  litho- 
graph. All  the  old  tricks  of  garden 
design  or  pictorial  composition  are 
here — the  hackneyed  phrase  "framing 
a  view"  takes  on  fresh  life  in  dozens  of 
images.  You'll  find  new  tricks  as  well. 
Notice  the  spirited  repetition  of  diag- 
onals within  the  tranquil  oval  of  the  Pe- 
rignon  Potager.  It  isn't  too  late  in  the  year 
to  rush  home  to  your  own  garden 
after  this  show  and  do  a  little  trans- 
lating from  art  back  into  life.  A 
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You'll  probably  spend  ten  years 

with  your  next  carpet. 

Spend  a  moment  reading  why  it  ought 

to  be  Du  Pont. 


Statistics  say  you  could  spend  well  over  a  decade  with 
your  next  carpet. 

We  say,  be  sure  to  make  it  DuPont  certified 
Stain  master. " 

No  other  carpet  can  surpass  its  incredible  stain- 
fighting  abilities.  Stainmaster  is  also  built  of  the  finest 
carpet  nylon  everdeveloped.  And  constructed  accord- 
ing to  stringent  standards  many  carpets  don't  match. 


Finally,  every  Stainmaster  protects  you  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  warranties  covering  stains,  wear,  and  static 
resistance.  And  a  toll  free  number,  1-800-4DUPONT, 
for  any  questions. 

So,  to  find  the  finest  carpet,  read  one  last  thing.  The 
word  "Stainmaster"  on  a  label. 

And  remember,  it's  not  a  Stainmaster  carpet,  if  it 
doesn't  say  Du  Pont. 
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reeling  Places 


The  accelerating  exchange  of  ideas 
between  cultures  is  shaping  a  brave 
new  world.  By  Herbert  Muschamp 


In  the  end.'"  predicted  Marcel  Breu- 
er  in  1926,  "we  will  sit  on  resilient  air 
columns."  I  certainly  hope  not.  Sit- 
ting in  a  draft  is  uncomfortable  enough; 
sitting  on  one  would  be  a  killer.  But 
Breuer's  was  a  predictable  prediction 
for  a  Modernist  to  make.  Reduction — 
the  elimination  of  ornament,  the  strip- 
ping down  of  form  to  barest  function — 
was,  after  all,  one  of  the  major  princi- 
ples on  which  Modern  design  confi- 
dently proceeded.  It  must  have  seemed 
inevitable  that  this  direction  would 
ultimately  lead  to  functions  so  abstract 
that  mere  material  forms  could  no  lon- 
ger hope  to  follow. 

Today,  of  course,  we  regard  reduc- 
tion not  as  the  omega  of  human  history 
but  as  the  motif  of  a  historical  period 
now  more  or  less  concluded.  To  some 
that  conclusion  signaled  more  than  the 
end  of  a  style — it  terminated  a  line  of  de- 
velopment that  preoccupied  Western 
art  and  architecture  for  five  hundred 
years.  The  pure  white  space  envisioned 
by  Modern  architects  and  designers 
brought  to  a  final  reduction  the  saga  of 
formal  invention  that  began  in  the  Re- 
naissance with  the  introduction  of  sin- 
gle-point perspective. 

Ii  has  now  been  a  quarter  century 
since  ai  c  hitects  stood  in  that  chilly  space 
and  began  wondering,  what's  next?  For 


A  collage  by 
American  architect 
and  designer 
Constantin  Boym, 
above  right,  fuses 
images  of  the 
conference  table  as 
a  modern  Western 
icon  and  the 
goldfish  tank  as  a 
time-honored  focus 
for  meditation  in  the 
East.  Above:  Andrea 
Branzi's  twig-back 
chair  suggests  the 
interplay  of  folk 
art's  raw  materials 
with  machine-age 
geometry. 


some  artists  and  designers  the  answer  lav  in  asking,  what 
came  before.  In  the  1970s  Charles  Moore.  Michael  Graves, 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern,  and  other  Postmodernists  pulled  back 
from  the  Modern  voyage  into  the  vanishing  point  of  Western 
perspective.  Their  work  filled  the  Modern  vacuum  with  frag- 
ments from  earlier  chapters  in  history — Palladianism,  Bie- 
dermeier,  Russian  Constructivism— as  though  that  history 
were  a  dream  from  which  thev  were  struggling  not  to  awake. 

For  others  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  has  prompted  the 
impulse  to  look  bevond  the  West  toward  the  perspectives  of 
other  cultures.  In  these  artists'  work,  the  Modern  tabula  rasa 
is  a  slate  on  which  to  inscribe  other  wavs  of  living:  the  way  peo- 
ple in  other  places  light  their  rooms,  frame  their  doorwavs, 
store  their  belongings,  record  their  personal  histories,  ex- 
press their  ideals.  Another  resource  is  the  array  of  ornamen- 
tal st  vies  documented  in  the  recent  deluge  of  picture  books  on 
Japanese,  Caribbean,  and  other  regional  styles. 

For  many  of  our  contemporaries,  "cross-cultural''  art  and 
design  follows  a  social  as  well  as  visual  imperative.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  present  moment  lies  precisely  in  the  emergence 
of  a  global  culture  no  longer  ruled  by  the  West  and  Western 
ways  of  thinking.  The  development  of  a  global  economy,  the 
rise  of  mass  tourism,  and  the  decline  of  American  authority 
abroad  have  created  the  need  and  the  opportunity  to  renego- 
tiate in  visual  terms  the  contract  between  the  West  and  our  co- 
habitants on  this  planet. 

The  stirrings  of  cross-cultural  consciousness  have  been  felt 
more  acutely  in  the  world  of  art  than  in  that  of  design.  Since 
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Allusions  to  tribal 
artifacts  and  Western 
views  of  "primitive" 
cultures  are  layered  in 
Elaine  Reichek's  Yellow 
Men,  left.  For  left:  An 
African  house  by  Ian 
Boder  recalls  neorby 
mining  structures 
as  well  as  traditional 
symbolism  of  the  sky 
as  a  curved  vault. 
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Wallcovering  and  Fabrics:  ROSELAND;  USE  trimming,  drapes  and  ceiling 


To  The  Trade. 
Available  from  showrooms  in  most  major  cities  and  from  better  dealers  nationwide. 
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-Customer  Service:  USA  1-800-8-BARONE;  In  CA  1-800-4-BARONE  - 

In  Canada  1-800-6-DESIGN 
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Write  for  free  color  brochure. 
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Italy's  Ettore  Sottsass  has  long  been  inspired 

by  Indian  buildings  such  as  the  Madras  beach 

pavilion,  right.  Below:  A  sunscreen  at 

ean  Nouvel's  Institut  du  Monde  Arabe  in  Paris. 
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the  late  sixties,  the  German  artist  Lothar 
Baumgarten  has  been  producing  works 
inspired  by  his  sojourns  among  tribal 
peoples  of  South  America.  These  proj- 
ects— as  much  ethnology  as  art — range 
from  simple  inscriptions  of  tribal  names 
on  the  walls  of  Western  museums  to  a 
sculptural  installation  for  the  1984  Ven- 
ice Biennale  that  evoked  correspon- 
dences of  geography,  history,  language, 
ard  social  customs  between  the  Grand 
Canal  and  Venezuela's  Orinoco  River. 
The  American  artist  Elaine  Reichek 
scrutinizes  Western  images  of  tribal 
society — photojournalism,  movie  a  visionary 
stills,  tourist  postcards — to  explore  our  rooftop  tower  for 
eagerness  to  reduce  the  unknown  to  a  Manhottan,  above, 
handful  of  stereotypes.  On  a  less  omi- 
nous note,  there  are  recent  paintings 
by  David  Hockney  that  borrow  multiple 
perspective  from  Chinese  landscape 
painting  to  render  the  fragmented  city- 
scape  of  his  adopted  Los  Angeles,  an 
approach  that  highlights  the  emergence 
of  a  Pacific  Rim  culture. 

In  design,  cross-cultural  reference  is 
often  less  a  critique  of  Eurocentrism 
than  a  show-and-tell  of  visual  explora- 
tion. For  the  Italian  architect  and  de- 
signer Ettore  Sottsass,  India  provides  an 
explosive  release  from  the  rational  con- 


by  Korean-born 
architect  Kyong 
Park.  Below:  A 
reinterpretation  of 
European  Classicism, 
Pierre  Fokhoury's 
bosilica  for  the  Ivory 
Coast  has  surpassed 
Saint  Peter's  in 
Rome  as  the  world's 
largest  church. 


straints  of  Modern  design.  His  almost  yearly  trips  there  have 
directly  inspired  his  bold  effects  of  color  and  pattern  for  two 
decades.  Like  Elaine  Reichek's  figures,  Andrea  Branzi's  neo- 
primitive  furniture,  composed  of  twigs  and  fur  combined 
with  modern  geometric  shapes,  evokes  but  does  not  directly 
copy  tribal  forms.  Branzi's  goal,  in  fact,  is  to  persuade  us  to 
look  at  our  own  behavior  as  the  rituals  of  a  tribe  lost  in  the 
electronically  enhanced  reflections  of  its  own  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  conceptually  sophisticated  example  of 
cross-cultural  architecture  is  the  glass  and  metal  sunscreen 
Jean  Nouvel  designed  for  the  Institut  du  Monde  Arabe  in 
Paris.  This  now  iconic  work  consists  of  thousands  of  mecha- 
nized photovoltaic  irises  composed  to  resemble  a  Moorish 
sc  i  ecu.  I  he  wall  does  not  merely  make  a  striking  pattern  or 
filter  light.  It  also  reminds  us  of  the  West's  debt  to  Arab  sci- 
ence in  the  development  of  advanced  technology  that  came  to 
dominate  our  own  culture.  It  says,  once  East  and  West  did 
meet.  That  idea  is  also  implicit  in  the  bridge  designed  by  the 
American  firm  SITE  for  a  cultural  expo  in  Hiroshima. 
Bridges  are  perennial  symbols  of  cultural  exchange,  and  in 
this  transaction  the  firm  created  a  Western  interpretation  of 
japan  in  the  graceful  curve  of  the  arch  and  in  the  use  of  raw 
elements  from  nature — water,  soil,  rock — as  contemplative 
objects  that  double  as  symbols  ot  the  planet  all  cultures  share. 

Andrea  Branzi  compares  contemporary  design  to  Beirut — 
a  polyglot  urban  battlefield  where  no  single  language  or  code 
of  social  behavior  dominates.  As  the  analogy  suggests,  cross- 
cultural  reference  is  not  just  a  matter  of  foreign  relations;  it 
also  expresses  .1  new  awareness  of  the  diversity  of  outlooks 
competing  within  the  West  itself.  The  richness  of  urban  expe- 
rience toda)  reflects  the  conspicuousness  of  subcultures  no 
longer  eager  to  dissolve  in  the  traditional  melting  pot.  Even 
styles  ot  design  associated  with  Eurocentrism  are  being  trans- 
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.  excluding  dealer  preparation,  transportation,  license  and  taxes  Actual  retail  prices  are  set  by  the  dealer  and  may  vary 


It  is  said  that  fine  art  rewards  the 
senses  and  moves  the   soul.   The 
beauty  and  power  of  the  1990  Jaguar 
XJ6  will   surely  do  both.   And  at 
•$39,700*   it  will  reward  yet  another 
sense.  Your  sense  of  value. 

With  beauty  of  form  and  motion, 
the  XJ6  could  only  have  been  produced 
by  a  company  with  a  fifty-year  history 
of  building  one  classic  automobile  after 
another.  Its  sleek  lines,  wide  powerful 


stance  and  elegantly  sculpted  grille  are 
uniquely  Jaguar. 

Inside,  the  XJ6  entices  you  with 
seating  faced  in  hand-tailored,  supple 
leather.  The  luster  of  figured  walnut 
adds  a  warm  glow  to  the  luxurious 
interior. 

You'll  find  the  XJ6  is  also  quite 
adept  in  the  performing  arts  as  well. 
For  1990,  it  has  a  larger,  more  power- 
ful 4-liter  engine  and  a  new,  electroni- 


cally controlled,  automatic  transmis- 
sion that  features  a  "sport"  mode  for 
more  spirited  response. 

We  suggest  you  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  Jaguar  XJ6  for  yourself.  For  the 
name   of  your  nearest  dealer,   call 
1-800-4-JAGUAR.   At  $39,700 
think  you'll  find  the  XJ6  is  a  work 
that  will  truly  move  you. 
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Ribbons  &  Roses,  a  Victorian  pattern  just  a  century 
ahead  of  its  time.  Deep  rich  colors  counterpointed  by 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  Fine  Bone  China.  The  style, 
the  shape,  the  look  could  only  be  Spode.  At  fine  stores 
including  Geary's,  Beverly  Hills;  The  Gift  6k  Art  Shop, 
Memphis;  Hoagland's,  Stamford;  Shreve,  Crump  6k  Low, 
Boston;  Strawbridge  6k  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 
Spode,  Forty  One  Madison,  New  York  10010. 
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POMMERY 


•  DESIGN 

formed  by  the  pluralistic  outlook  into 
ethnographic  artifacts:  more  than  one 
observer  has  noted  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Ralph  Lauren's  model  rooms — 
Log  Cabin,  Thoroughbred,  Jamaica, 
Safari — and  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory tableaux. 

On  one  level,  the  use  of  other  cultures 
for  design  ideas  may  be  scarcely  more 
complicated  than  deciding  whether  to 
dine  out  on  sushi  or  couscous.  But  for 
some,  cross-cultural  design  raises  com- 
plex issues  of  ethics  and  identity.  Is  intel- 
lectual tourism  culturally  enriching,  or 
does  it  threaten  to  reduce  everything  to 
the  blandness  of  a  Marriott  Hotel? 
Where  is  the  line  that  divides  connois- 
seurship  from  exploitation?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  writer  whose  book 
on  ethnic  designs  whets  an  appetite  for 
consumption  that  threatens  the  integri- 
ty of  the  source  of  those  designs? 

Inevitably  we  look  to  anthropology 
for  guidance  in  answering  such  ques- 
tions. Yet,  as  James  Clifford  points  out 
in  The  Predicament  of  Culture,  a  book  that 
has  made  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
thinking  of  contemporary  artists,  an- 
thropology is  itself  affected  by  the  crisis 
in  Western  authority.  Clifford  observes 
that  "no  sovereign  scientific  method  or 
ethical  stance  can  guarantee  the  truth" 
of  the  images  we  form  of  other  cultures. 

Cross-cultural  design,  then,  may  be  a 
symptom  of  identity  crisis,  but  it  also  of- 
fers the  opportunity  to  refashion  our 
identity.  What  are  the  alternatives?  To 
insulate  ourselves  in  a  nostalgic  world  of 
Classical  columns  and  American  flags 
(or  the  "progressive"  counterpart  of  this 
vision,  the  pop  consumer  landscape)? 
Or  another  form  of  escape:  the  contin- 
ued attempt  to  transcend  history  in  the 
serene  white  cube  of  Modernism  (and  its 
inventive  counterpart,  the  mission  into 
outer  space)?  I  suspect  that  design  in  the 
years  ahead  will  oscillate  between  these 
three  positions — chauvinism,  transcen- 
dence, and  global  tourism — and  that  the 
last  of  these  options  offers  the  most 
hopeful  prospect.  Who  knows  about 
that  column  of  air? 

For  many  designers  the  seat  of  choice 
will  be  aloft  in  an  airliner,  looking  out 
for  new  perspectives  on  the  world.  A 
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Look  what  we  made  for  dinner* 

If  you'd  like  Queen  Anne,  Duncan  Phyfe 

or  Jay  Spectre  at  your  table,  they're  available  from  Century  Furniture. 

Altogether,  in  fact,  we  offer  160  different  styles  of  dining  chairs  and  65  impeccable  finishes. 

Including  several  faithful  reproductions 

from  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  British  National  Trust. 

So  why  not  call  l-800-852-5552-for  more  information, 

or  for  the  name  of  a  store  near  you  selling  Century  Furniture. 

After  all,  nothing  contributes  more  to  a  good  dinner  than  the  right  company. 
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ioming  Instincts 


,4  novelist  is  torn  between  her  desire  to 
save  everything — or  throw  it  all  away 
By  Mona  Simpson 


Mono  Simpson 
in  her  New  York 
apartment,  left. 
Below  left:  Her 
study  offers 
distractions 
in  the  form  of  a 
Victorian  decoupage 
screen,  a  1920s 
wicker  chaise 
longue,  and  a  wall 
of  books.  Simpson 
wrote  parts  of 
her  first  novel, 
Anywhere  But  Here, 
on  the  vintage 
typewriter. 


Sentimentality  skips  a  generation.  Though  I  was  not 
born  until  1957,  I  am  fully  versed  in  what  was  lost  and 
stolen  from  me  by  two  antiquers  in  Green  Bav,  Wiscon- 
sin, before  World  War  II.  Is  every  family  like  this?  Surely  up- 
right midwestern  families  are.  My  great-grandmother  Hattie 
Ziegler  relinquished  the  German  grand  piano  with  its  cher- 
ished stool  and  other  pieces  of  legendary  beauty  and  fantasti- 
cal value  to  the  nice-acting  voting  couple — 
recently  married,  they  told  her — who  were  not 
that  at  all  but  antiquers  who  turned  the  mer- 
chandise around  at  Milwaukee  auction  houses 
for  hundreds  of  times  what  they  paid. 

Hattie  Ziegler  at  the  time  was  very  old,  nearly 
hairless,  and  cane-walking.  She  was  a  fierce 
woman  who  disliked  children,  and  so  it  is  not  al- 
together impossible  that  she  gave  the  heirlooms 
away  for  spite.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  have  given  her  a  chuckle:  her  children 
crossing  over  themseh  es  deploring  the  devious 
antiquers.  lamenting  the  valuables  they'd  lost. 
1  find  all  of  this  a  bit  difficult  to  believe.  The 


one  picture  I  own  of  Hattie  Ziegler 
shows  her  sweeping  the  handmade- 
looking  porch  of  a  saltbox  house.  A 
raked  dirt  lawn  starts  just  under  her 
sturdv  shoe-clad  foot.  Her  husband  was, 
a  welder.  That  a  grand  piano  existed  at 
all  in  that  house  seems  to  me  a  kind  of 
miracle.  Hattie  Ziegler  was  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  good  taste.  "She  knew  just 
where  to  hang  a  picture  on  the  wall."  my 
grandmother  said.  In  the  1880s,  the 
time  Hattie  and  her  husband  came  to 
Wisconsin,  no  such  thing  as  a  decorator 
existed  in  the  town  of  Green  Bav.  We  as- 
sume that  Hattie  knew  instinctively  how 
to  make  a  home.  Hattie  Ziegler  grew  up 
in  Europe,  and  we  believe  she  had  ab- 
sorbed some  aesthetic  there,  having  to 
do  with  the  clean  symmetrical  quality  of 
framed  paintings  hanging  in  art  muse- 
ums. (Green  Bav  had  a  museum  but  it 
was  the  dusty  variety,  full  of  dioramas  of 
Indians  and  French  settlers  making 
peace  on  our  own  Fox  River.) 

Although  their  annual  income  proba- 
bly never  exceeded  $20,000  in  the  1940s 
and  '50s,  my  grandparents  hired  a  deco- 
rator when  they  built  their  house.  They 
were  middle  middle  class  even  in  Green 
Bay,  their  living  coming  from  mink,  a 
small  photoengraving  concern,  and  the 
rents  from  one  run-down  house  and  two 
filling  stations,  collected  by  hand.  My 
grandmother,  deprived  of  her  family 
things,  planned  for  elaborate  storage 
compartments  even  before  she  owned  a 
house.  Houses  had  a  different  meaning 
then.  When  you  bought  your  land  in 
Green  Bav,  Wisconsin,  in  the  years  after 
the  war,  it  meant  you  saw  and  measured 
and  often  built  the  rooms  you  would  live 
and  die  in. 

"Now  everybody  who  can't  make  a  liv- 
ing doing  something  else  is  a  decorator 
here  in  Green  Bay,"  my  best  hometown 
chronicler  tells  me,  "but  in  those  days, 
you  could  count  the  number  of  decora- 
tors on  your  thumb."  His  name  was  Mr. 
Jebo.  Employed  by  the  largest  depart- 
ment store,  Brigges — where  he  also  did 
the  Christmas  windows — Mr.  Jebo  was 
tolerated  as  an  eccentric.  He  was  the  one 
who  decorated  the  Brigges'  house,  the 
largest  in  town,  architect-built.  (This 
was  unheard  of,  the  architect  being 
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Nothing  so  soft  was  ever  so  exciting. 


The  subtle  new  sensation  from  Giorgio  Beverly  Hills 

AVAILABLE  AT  OUR  BEVERLY  HILLS  AND  NEW  YORK  BOUTIQUES  AND  SELECT  STORES 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  1-800-GIORGIOAM 
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;  up  Irom  Madison.)  Since  Mr.  their  dining  room.  My  grandmother  al- 

;.'    •  decorated  every  decent  middle-  ways  wanted  a  chandelier,  but  she  never 

class  house  in  Green  Bay.  he  called  his  could  quite  do  it;  it  didn't  seem  like  her- 

style  eclectic.  They  told  him  what  they  self.  This  was  a  source  of  great  conten- 

wanted,  and  he  arranged  the  this  and  tion  between  her  and  Mr.Jebo.  "Oh,  go 


that,  the  curtains,  the  colors,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  thirties  it  was  Gary  Gooper 
and  Claudette  Colbert's  Paris  apartment 
that  my  grandmother  wanted  to  copy, 
but  she  didn't  yet  have  the  house. 

By  the  time  she  called  Mr.  Jebo  for  a 
consultation,   my 
grandmother's  mod-  A 

els  were  houses  she 
had  seen  in  Adam's  Rib 
and  Mildred  Pierce, 
three  times  each.  No 
matter  if  the  looks  she 
wanted  belonged  to 
New  York  apart- 
ments, skyline  fil- 
tering in  from  the 
curtained  windows, 
Mr.Jebo  was  an  artist. 
"That's  what  you  have 
me  for,"  he'd  say. 
"Don't  worry." 


A  checkerboard 
floor  offsets  a 
marble-topped 
garden  table  and 
aluminum  cafe 
chairs  in  Simpson's 
kitchen,  below. 
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ahead.  Irene,  live  a  lit- 
tie."  he'd  say.  My 
grandmother  would 
blush.  The  ceilings 
went  high  enough, 
Mr.  Jebo  had  seen  to 
that.  My  grandmoth- 
er was  like  a  woman 
who  just  couldn't 
wear  a  red  dress,  no 
matter  what. 

The  rest  of  us  en- 
tered through  the 
kitchen,  a  sensible 
room  with  a  built-in 
ironing  board,  a  man- 
gle, and  a  central  ta- 
ble of  the  sort  you  can 
now  buy  in  SoHo — 
chrome  and  Formica. 
with  yellow  vinyl-cov- 
ered chairs. 


For  me  the  word  "decorating"  has 
always  evoked  the  idea  of  a  cake,  not  a  house 


My  grandmother's  house,  once  fin- 
ished, showed  an  opulent  front  door 
that  was  never  used,  which  led  to  a  small 
hallway,  a  coat  closet  containing  only 
empty  hangers,  and  the  card  table  that 
was  pulled  out  the  same  one  night  a 
month  the  front  door  was  opened  and 
the  hangers  employed.  This  was  a  for- 
mal affair.  The  card  table  and  card 
chairs  were  extracted  from  the  still,  cool, 
male-smelling  front  closet,  a  cloth  was 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  many  storage 
drawers  upstairs,  and  although  it  had 
been  ironed  beh-re  its  descent  into  the 
drawer,  now  it  was  ironed  again.  Eclair 
putts,  baked,  cooled,  and  poised,  cream 
whipped,  a  tin  of  strawberries  thawed 
the  nigh  before  in  the  sink  was  poured 
into  a  bov.  and  si  '  there  was  nine  We 
stood  in  the  iving  room  pulling  back  the 
floor-length  ;rav  curtains  looking  for 
cars  to  co.  le.  We  never  started  eat- 
r  drinking  ourselves.  In  Adam 's  Rib, 

epLurn  and  Tracy  had  a  chandelier  in 


It  was  a  different  life.  The  house  had 
one  phone  and  one  bathroom.  The 
basement  was  the  man's  domain.  My 
grandfather  assumed  control  down 
there  and  was  allowed  his  own  sessions 
with  Mr.Jebo.  Thus  the  Polynesian  bar, 
built  in  the  mid  fifties,  replete  with  im- 
ported hanging  coconuts,  a  scalloped 
curved  bar,  different-colored  pastel 
lights,  and  all  manner  of  fanc\  cocktail 
shakers  and  glasses,  which,  bv  the  time  I 
plaved  there,  were  laced  with  thick  cob- 
webs. My  grandfather  had  been  to  Flori- 
da but  had  never  seen  the  Pacific.  The 
floor  checkerboarded  two  tones  of  lino- 
leum; there  was  a  game  table,  a  gramo- 
phone, and  a  huge  stuffed  marlin  I've 
alwavs  wanted  for  mv  own  apartment. 
When  my  dear  Aunt  Ruth  tried  to  pack 
it  for  me.  it  fell  apart  in  her  hands.  I 
could  never  decide  whether  my  grand- 
father was  more  influenced  by  From 
Hi  i,  to  Eternity  or  the  Copacabana. 

The  living  room  upstairs  held  elegant 
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grays  and  the  TV,  a  centerpiece  locked  away  in  a  mahogany 
cabinet.  A  certain  inlaid  table  sat  in  the  living  room,  too,  cov- 
ered with  glass.  It  was  a  game  table  from  my  father's  family 
in  the  Middle  East.  Since  they'd  built  the  house  themselves, 
the  rooms  were  replete  with  closets.  The  closet  to  the  den 
held  the  family's  many  minks,  some  with  feet  and  eyes. 

My  grandmother's  own  nuptial  bedroom,  on  the  first 
floor,  was  the  simplest  room  in  the  house.  There  was  no  car- 
pet but  a  thin  planked  wood  floor  she  swept  dailv.  The  bed 
had  a  headboard,  no  footboard,  a  plain  white  chenille 
spread  that  covered  layers  of  quilts  she'd  made  herself  with 
her  own  and  her  children's  old  dresses.  (Nothing  was  ever 
thrown  out.)  The  sheets  and  pillowcases  were  edged  in  her 
own  handmade  lace,  all  cotton,  and  washed  and  ironed 
weekly  down  in  the  basement  where  they  arrived  via  the  hall 
laundry  chute.  On  the  second  story,  however,  her  daugh- 
ters lived  in  luxury.  Mv  mother  grew  up  with  white-painted 
French  desks  and  dressers  and  matching  green  and  white 
striped  polished-cotton  bedspreads,  custom-made  under 
Mr.  Jebo's  supervision.  Their  rooms,  with  sixteen  built-in 
drawers  and  four  walk-in  closets  combined,  spread  as  large 
as  the  whole  house  below. 

My  mother  did  not  hire  Mr.  |ebo  or  any  other  decorator. 

She  didn't  feel  she  needed  them.  She  was  Wisconsin  chic. 

created,  not  followed,  the  styles.  She  rejected  the  tull\ 

ed,  TV  tray  laden,  comfortable  house  she'd  grown  up 


in.  Her  own  taste  veered  more  toward  that  oiHow  to  Marry  a 
Millionaire,  after  Lauren  Bacall  sells  off  the  furniture.  Mv 
mother  never  minded  empty  rooms.  She  was  a  perfectionist. 

My  mother  believed  she  started  white  walls.  Literally.  "I 
did  the  first  white  room."  she'll  say,  "and  now  they're  all  do- 
ing it.  Look  in  the  magazines.  Remember  Fossumsr"  The 
Fossums  were  the  family  who  rented  us  the  second  story  of 
their  house  as  an  apartment.  My  mother,  at  the  time,  put  her 
many  suitors  to  work  painting  the  place  stark  white.  She  en- 
listed spinsters  she'd  known  forever  (they  were  the  same 
spinsters  Mr.  Jebo  employed:  everyone  in  Green  Bay  knew 
who  could  sew)  to  slipcover  old  chairs  and  a  sofa  she'd  inher- 
ited. Her  taste  was  severe,  clean,  full  of  rare  palms  that  re- 
quired humidifiers. 

My  bedroom  opened  onto  an  unfinished  slant-walled 
closet,  which  my  mother  transformed  into  a  playroom.  For 
wallpaper,  she  stapled  children's  book  jackets  she'd  begged 
from  another  spinster  (the  librarian  Marion  Werth)  on  ev- 
ery inch  of  wall.  For  a  long  time  1  asked  for  the  books  and 
couldn't  believe  they  weren't  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
house.  My  mother  is  known,  in  her  family,  for  her  fickle- 
ness. The  family  white  china  she  had  to  have  five  years  earli- 
er was  nowhere  to  be  found  when  her  mother  and  sister 
visited.  She,  like  her  grandmother,  was  able  to  get  rid  of 
things.  That  ability  is  a  kind  of  gift.  "She  doesn't  have  that 
anymore,"  my  grandmother  and  aunt  would  say,  sadly,  re- 


signed,  shaking  their  heads.  "I  guess  she  sold  it.  If  only  she 
had  told  us.  I  would  have  loved  to  have  it." 

Unlike  so  many  people  in  families  who  say,  "If  only  we  still 
had  the.  .  ." — I  still  do.  My  mother's  teenage  polished-cot- 
ton green  and  white  striped  bedspreads  (made  with  a  work- 
manship that  only  middle-aged  virgins  could  bestow)  wait  in 
a  dress  box  in  my  closet.  My  great-grandmother's  rocker 
rests  in  my  best  college  friend's  California  den,  until  I  move 
home  or  move  it  here,  whichever  comes  first.  The  inlaid 
game  table  from  my  father's  family  waits,  glass  covered  as  it 
always  has  been,  in  my  living  room,  for  someone  to  learn 
backgammon.  What  are  all  these  objects  waiting  for?  A  big 
house?  More  likely,  they're  waiting  for  a  place  with  more 
storage.  For  me  the  word  "decorating"  has  always  evoked 
the  idea  of  a  cake,  not  a  house,  but  if  I  were  to  hire  Mr.Jebo, 
I  would  ask  him  to  replicate  the  lodgy,  vaguely  Frank  Lloyd 
Wrightish  house  under  Mount  Rushmore  in  North  by  North- 
west. All  those  beautiful  wooden  built-in  closets. 

When  I  moved  to  New  York  to  go  to  graduate  school  in 
1981, 1  was  24  years  old.  I  had  $3,000  in  the  bank  (the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  gas  station  my  grandmother  had  owned).  I 
spent  $1,000  of  it  moving.  What  exactly?  Some  people 
would  say  junk.  I  would  say  family  things.  Some  are  in  use. 
The  cotton  sheets  and  pillowcases,  edged  in  lace,  are  on  my 
bed,  used  now,  almost  worn  out,  unironed.  "Even  gay  men 
don't  iron  anymore,"  I  once  told  my  grandmother.  "I  don't 
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WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE    • 

like  to  hear  sue  h  talk,"  she  said,  "they  <  an'i  help  it." 

My  besl  friend,  lama,  crocheted  me  an  afghan  when  I 
moved  to  New  York.  Ben  and  Margo  (keepers  of  the  ro<  kci ) 
sent  me  a  quilt  they'd  made.  M\  1 1  iend  Mian,  a  genius  anti- 
quer,  has  given  me  a  cardboard  horse,  now  hanging  in  my 
study.  My  niece's  artwork,  on  a  scalloped  restaurant  place 
mat,  sasses  back  over  the  old  typewriter.  My  study  houses  a 
collection  of  pinned  butterflies  and  a  Victorian  s<  reen  lull 
of  birds  and  butterflies  to  somewhat  mollify  me  for  the  pat  - 
rot  I'd  like  to  own  but  am  gone  too  much  to  take  care  ol.  I 
used  to  be  a  potter,  so  1  buy  beautiful  pottery  wherever  I  see 
it.  The  vase  from  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  flea  market.  The 
bowls  from  the  Midwest.  The  pitcher  from  Peru. 

My  problem  is,  though  I  could  never  throw  these  things 
away,  I  like  plain  walls.  You  wouldn't  know,  looking  at  my 
apartment,  that  my  closets  are  jammed  with  objects  half  a 
century  old  from  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Zen  beads  hang 
over  my  bed  (bought  from  the  side  of  the  road,  upstate)  to 
remind  me  that  too  many  attachments  block  the  way. 

I  buy  beeswax  candlesticks  by  the  dozen  from  a  hippie 
massage/sushi/hot  tub  corner  in  Palo  Alto.  I  found  three  un- 
matching  silverish  candlesticks  at  a  flea  market  (the  family 
things  that  wind  their  way  to  you  are  never  exactly  those  you 
need).  And  tonight,  three  friends  ringed  around  my  table  in 
the  bare  kitchen,  I  will  light  the  candles  and  we'll  eat  with  the 
window  open  in  the  darkening  room.  A 


A  Fragile  Bouquet 

The  bloom  is  still  on  Royal  Copenhagen 
porcelain  after  more  than  two  centuries 
ByCeliaMcGee 


Joan  Didion  recently  described,  as 
only  Joan  Didion  can,  life  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  early  sixties  among 
the  litv's  rigorously  social  ancien  re- 
gime. "Women  left  the  table  .titer  des- 
sert, and  had  coffee  upstairs,  isolated  in 
the  bedroom  or  dressing  room  with 
demitasse  cups  and  rock  sugar  ordered 
from  London  and  cinnamon  sticks  in 
lieu  of  demitasse  spoons.  On  the  hos- 
tess's dressing  table  there  were  always 
very  large  bottles  of  Fracas  and  Garde- 
nia and  Tuberose.  The  dessert  that  pre- 
ceded this  retreat  (a  souffle  or  mousse 
with  raspberry  sauce)  was  inflexibly 
served  on  Flora  Danica  plates." 

AiK  itus  regimes  everywhere  still  har- 

boi  this  taste  for  Flora  Danica.  | list  ask 

Brooke  Astor.  ( )i  Nan  Kempner.  ( )r,  in 

Houston,  Mrs.  Denton  Cooley.  Diana 

\  reeland  served  up  her  imperious  chic 

■  iti  m  the  pattern's  extravagant  gold 

id.    s.  At  $1,000  a  dinner  plate  she 

hal  she  was  up  to. 

nish  porcelain  and  the  aristocrac) 

i  long  u.iv  together,   fhrough 


Strawberry  clover 
and  figwort  festoon 
a  tureen,  obove, 
c.  1790,  from  the 
original  1,802-piece 
Flora  Danica  service 
at  Rosenborg  Palace 
in  Copenhagen,  a 
sampling  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  in 
New  York. 


At  Rosenborg  Palace 
a  plate,  left,  c.  1790, 
is  set  against  a 
page  from  the  18th- 
century  Flora  Danica 
encyclopedia. 


Detail  of  a  delicately 
rendered  purple 
loosestrife. 


September  2,  New  York's  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum  is  presenting  "Flora  Danica  and 
the  Danish  Porcelain  Tradition."  an  exhi- 
bition that  celebrates  the  Royal  Copenha- 
gen Porcelain  Manufactory  established  in 
1775  by  Dowager  Queen  Juliane  Marie,  a 
formidable  woman  known  for  her  appre- 
ciation of  Fine  china  and  knack  for  trump- 
ing her  court  rivals  at  masked  balls.  The 
original  1,802-piece  Flora  Danica  service 
was  commissioned  in  1790  as  a  gift,  tradi- 
tion has  it,  for  Catherine  the  Great.  The 
empress  died  before  it  was  completed, 
and  it  found  a  home  instead  with  mad 
King  Christian  VII  at  Rosenborg  Palace, 
where  it  was  stored  on  specially  construct- 
ed shelves  in  the  turquoise  and  mother- 
of-pearl  inlaid  Lacquered  Room.  L'sed  at 
royal  birthdays  and  weddings,  visits  by 
foreign  monarchs,  and  state  occasions, 
and  abused  during  royal  food  fights,  it  re- 
mained the  only  set  in  existence  until  pro- 
duction was  resumed  with  a  wedding 
service  upon  Princess  Alexandra's  be- 
trothal to  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1862. 

Flora  Danica  is  sprigged,  entwined,  cir- 
cled, and  festooned  with  botanical  designs 
borrowed  from  the  great  Flora  Danica  en- 
cyclopedia of  Danish  plants,  mosses,  and 

fungi  first  published  in  1761.  Whenever  necessary, 
the  motifs  were  checked  for  accuracy  against  live 
specimens  brought  by  messenger  from  the  Copen- 
hagen Botanical  Garden.  Sculpted  posies  drip  in 
Rococo  profusion  from  lids  and  handles;  lacework 
vines  wend  their  way  up  the  sides  of  ice  bells.  This  is 
^M|  tlie  kind  ol  china  Watteau's  picnickers  might  have 
I  taken  into  the  woods  if  they  had  visited  Denmark  on 
^Hl  one  of  its  endless  summer  days. 
|  ™  I  he  Scandinavian  aestheti<  ol  transforming  the 
natural  world  into  an  art  that  would  keep  even  the 
coldest  climate  in  perpetual  bloom  also  applies  to 
r\(i\al  Copenhagen's  blue  and  white  wares.  The 
fluted  Immortelle  pattern  of  stylized  blue  flowers 
got  its  start  among  the  design  intrigues  and  patent 
warfare  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  This  was  the  most  in- 
tense period  of  the  European  quest  to  uncover  the  Orient's 
secret  formula  for  achieving  hard-paste  porcelain  and 
underglaze  firing,  a  time  when  alchem- 
ists experimented  with  cla\.  and  por- 
celain literally  fetched  its  weight  in  gold. 
Evoking  Chinese  gardens  and  Persian 
nights,  Danish  blue-and-w  bite  has  for 
two  centuries  been  imitated  and  coveted 
throughout  the  world.  Lord  Nelson  sent 
Emma,  Lad)  Hamilton  some  Danish  por- 

A  Royal  Copenhagen  potpourri  vase,  c.  1785 


We  cover  the  world's  most  beautiful  views. 


The  most  beautiful  views 
are  the  work  of  nature.  Like 
the  Brandywme  Valley  outside 
this  farmhouse  in  Chadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania. 

Inside,  however,  the  most 
beautiful  views  are  the  work  of  something  else. 
Duette   window  fashions. 

Only  Duette  shades  have  a  cellular  honey- 
comb design.  This  patented  construction  and 
its  unique  advantages  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Duette  shades  cover  windows  of  virtually^ 
any  shape  or  size  in  one  flawless  expanse 
unmarred  by  seams,  holes  or  visible  cords. 


They're  also  highly  energy  efficient, 
incredibly  easy  to  maintain,  and  so  durable 
they'll  retain  their  pleats  permanently.  So 
their  beauty  will  never  spoil . 

Of  course,  everyone  has  a  different  view 
about  what's  beautiful.  Which  brings  us  to 
another  advantage  of  the  Duette  construction . 
You  can  choose  from  a  spectrum  of  luxurious 
colors  inside,  while  a  neutral  white  always 
faces  outside.  And  our  soft  fabrics  come  in 
a  choice  of  pleat  sizes  and  varying  degrees 
of  light  transmission . . .  sheer,  translucent 
and  blackout. 

So,  no  matter  what  your  view  may  be, 


you'll  never  have  to  look  beyond  Duette 
window  fashions. 

For  a  free  brochure,  fabric  sample  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  Duette  dealer, 
call  1-800-32-STYLEext.  500  Oi 
Hunter  Douglas  Window  r  < 
Box308Dept.  500,  Mt.( 
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ANTIQUES 


ICHAEL     CRAIG 


Our  New  American  Originals 
are  Made  Under  the  Watchful 
Eye  and  the  Steady  Hand  of 
Perfectionists.  We  Proudly 
Fashion,  in  Limited  Quantities, 
Unique  Furnishings  of  the 
Highest  Quality. 

To  Those  Who  Appreciate 
the  Best,  to  Those  Who  Can 
Accept  No  Less,  We  Offer  the 
Opportunity  to  Invest  in 
Excellence  Which  Will  Endure. 


M.Craig  &  Cornpai  nj 


cabinetmakers 
911  Lady  Street    Com  mbia,  South  Carolina  29201 


803-254-5994 


Atlanta,  Bob  Collins  •  Columbia,  High  Point,  M.  Craig  &  Company 

Dallas,  George  Cameron  Nash  •  Dania,  Carriage  House,  Inc.  •  Los  Angeles,  Frederic  Burns 

San  Diego.  Designers  Showcase  •  San  Francisco,  Neville  Noivell  Designs  LTD 

Washington  DC,  The  Rist  Corporation 


celain  after  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen: 
"I  know  you  have  a  valuable  collection 
of  china.  ...  It  will  bring  to  vour  recol- 
lection that  here  vour  friend  Nelson 
fought  and  conquered." 

When  Arts  and  Crafts.  Japonisme, 
and  Art  Nouveau  came  to  Denmark  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  nature 
again  complied.  Birds,  fish,  and  flower- 
ing branches  were  dispersed  in  fashion- 
able asymmetrv  over  porcelain  and  art 
potterv;  handles  and  knobs  metamor- 
phosed into  insects;  and  scenic  views 
curved  around  vases  with  twists  worthy 
of  Galle.  Art  Deco  streamlined  nature 
into  more  abstract  forms  that  would 
eventuallv  evolve  into  the  highlv  simpli- 
fied lines  of  Danish-modern  tea  sets, 
coffeepots,  and  serving  pieces. 

Yet  in  a  land  of  Norse  mvths  and  the 
fairy  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Roval  Copenhagen's  designers  have 
never  stopped  short  of  the  fabulous. 
Their  figures  have  stepped  out  of  Greek 
legends,  Danish  folktales,  and  Ander- 
sen's stories.  Thev  have  painted  expan- 
sive seascapes  out  of  which  the  Little 
Mermaid  could  any  minute  emerge. 
The  mvthological  Mother  of  the  Sea,  a 
large  figural  group  made  bv  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  offshoot  Bing  &  Gron- 
dahl,  was  a  leading  attraction  in  Paris  at 
the  1925  Exposition  Internationale  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  et  Industriels  from 
which  the  term  Art  Deco  was  coined. 

In  the  parklike  setting  of  Royal  Co- 
penhagen's 1880s  factory  complex — 
which  now  includes  Bing  &  Gr0ndahl, 
Georg  Jensen  Silversmiths,  and  the 
Holmegaard  Glassworks — the  weave 
of  nature  and  fantasv.  tradition  and 
innovation,  luxury  trade  and  industrial 
design  is  an  ongoing  concern.  Row  upon 
row  of  the  company's  450  porcelain 
painters  sit.  two  to  a  table,  working  si- 
lently  and  sipping  tea  from  Royal  Co- 
penhagen cups.  Most  of  the  painters  are 
women.  Denmark's  upper  classes  once 
sent  their  otherwise  idle  daughters  here 
to  learn  an  art  considered  so  prestigious 
that  the  girls  arrived  with  their  own 
paintbrushes.  Thev  entered  through 
tall  gates  bearing  the  Royal  Copenhagen 
logo  of  a  golden  crown.  It  still  catches 
the  light  on  sunny  days.  A 
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Pacific  Majesty  White  Bone  China 
Masters  Full  Lead  Crystal 


See  all  the  beautiful  Norilake  patterns  at  finer  storey,  or  send  3>1  for  color  brochure  to:  Noritake,  Dept.  HCM  '90,  1538  Merchandise  Mar) 
For  help  ordering  any  Norilake  pattern  write:  Noritake  Service  Center,  P.O.  Box  3240,  Chicago,  II  f>06~4. 
Or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-562-1991. 
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What  Makes 
Kirk  Varnedoe  Modern? 

MO  MA 's  young  star  shakes 

the  m  useum  \s  philosophical  foundations 

By  Deborah  Solomon 


Kirk  Vornedoe, 
right.  Repeti- 
tion of  forms 
unites  seemingly 
different 
works  shown 
in  his  book. 
Examples 
include,  below, 
detail  of 
Muybridge's 
Horse 
Trotting 
and  Brancusi's 
Endless  Column, 
below  right. 


NOONEIN    I  II  I 
museum  world 
commands  more  interest  than  Kirk  Var- 
nedoe.   Two  years  ago  he  landed  the 
most  coveted  job  in  his  field  when  he  be- 
( .line  dire<  tor  ol  painting  and  sculpture 
at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
A  professoi  ol  art  history,  Varnedoe 
possesses  quite  a  resume;  he  may  be  the 
only  person  who  can  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived a  Mac  Arthui  "genius"  grant  and. 
in  a  show  ol  less  brilliance,  modeled  a 
sports  jacket  in  an  ad  lot   Barney's.  II 
loe  repi  esents  a  new  I  treed  ol  art 
'onan,  his  appointment  marks  .1  new 
(in  museum.  He  arrived  at  a  time 
r'ist-rebels  from  Gauguin  to  Pi- 
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casso  to  Pollock  had  long  been  accepted  as  old  masters,  and  it 
was  unclear  how  MOMA  would  proceed  now  that  Modern- 
ism was  mainstream.  Would  the  museum  become  a  mere  his- 
torical repository?  Or  would  it  continue  as  a  vital  force  on  the 
contemporary  scene?  How  would  Captain  Kirk  guide  the 
spaceship  Modern  into  the  Postmodern  age? 

It  was  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  Varnedoe  would 
bring  some  new  ideas  to  the  museum.  Yet  I'm  not  sure  any- 
one could  have  been  prepared  for  the  alarmingly  subversive 
thrust  ol  those  ideas  as  they've  now  been  revealed  in  his  latest 
book  on  twentieth-century  art.  A  Fine  Disregard:  What  Makes 
Modern  Art  Modern  ( Abrams,  $39.95)  is  a  deliberately  provoc- 
ative study  that  sets  out  to  show  that  virtually  every  explana- 
tion surrounding  Modern  art  is  dated,  misguided,  or  simplv 
wrong.  Varnedoe,  to  be  sure,  isn't  the  first  to  call  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  wav  we  look  at  twentieth-century  art.  And  he 
isn't  alone  in  arguing  that  the  Modern  movement  is  far  more 
complicated  than  its  more  doctrinaire  champions  are  willing 
to  concede.  Yet  he  is  the  first  to  propound  such  views  within 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  which  in  its  distinguished  sixtv- 
year  history  has  helped  define  and  defend  many  of  the  ideals 
Varnedoe  is  now  debunking. 

How  should  the  story  of  Modern  art  be  told?  For  years  two 
basic  approaches  have  prevailed.  The  standard  one  treats  the 
Modern  movement  as  a  heroic  repudiation  of  tradition — a 
leap  out  of  age-old  naturalism  into  the  brave  new  forms  of  ab- 
sti action.  The  formalist  approach,  by  contrast,  analyzes  art 
since  Cezanne  as  a  process  of  reduction,  a  stripping  away  of 
illusion,  symbolism,  and  anything  else  that  might  interfere 
with  art's  essential  identity  as  shapes  and  colors  on  a  flat 
plane.  Varnedoe  snidely  refers  to  this  approach — the  work  of 
the  great  critic  Clement  Greenberg — as  the  Road  to  Flatness. 
It's  a  road  he  wants  to  get  us  off.  Which  isn't  to  say  he  wants  to 
put  us  on  another  road.  He'd  rather  leave  us  in  the  woods, 
where  the  view  may  be  a  bit  unclear  but  at  least  we're  away 
from  the  doctrines  and  the  dogmas. 

Instead  of  providing  an  overview  of  Modern  art,  Varne- 
doe's  book  is  essentially  a  collection  of  essays  focused  on 
broad  themes  that  he  feels  go  to  the  heart  of  his  subject.  The 
strongest  essa\  in  bis  book,  "'Fragmentation  and  Repetition," 
tries  to  show  that  the  repetition  of  identical  forms  is  a  funda- 
mental feature  of  Modern  art.  When  the  author  juxtaposes 
Andy  Warhol  and  Auguste  Rodin,  both  of  whom  recycled  the 
same  images  and  forms  again  and  again,  he  makes  a  nifty 
point  about  the  machine-age  spirit  that  connects  artists  as  dis- 
similar as  these.  The  essay  leaves  one  a  little  irritated  for  rais- 
ing more  questions  than  it  answers  (one  wonders,  for  instance, 
bow  Varnedoe  would  distinguish  the  repetition  of  forms  on 
the  Parthenon  frieze  from  more  modern  examples),  but  that 
is  a  feeling  that  intelligent  writing  often  arouses. 

In  Varnedoe's  weaker  essays,  his  comparisons  can  feel 
strained.  The  book's  last  chapter,  which  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "overhead"  view  in  Modern  art,  is  particularly 
problematic.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  Gustave  Caille- 
botte's  Boulevard  Seen  from  Above  ( 1 882)  and  ends  about  seven- 
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Imagine  the  pleasure  of 
your  perfume  all  around  you, 
in  the  bath,  softening  your 
skin,  with  you  through  the  day, 
in  the  air...  everywhere. 

In  Body  Lotion,  Body 
Creme,  Body  Powder  &  Talc, 
Body  Shampoo,  Bath  Essence 
&  Perfumed  Soap,  LES 
VOLUPTES  DU  BAIN  will 
gently  cleanse,  soften,  caress 
and  perfume  your  body  with 
Shalimar  from  head  to  toe. 
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ur  upholstery  is  styled  for  you  by  your  designer.  But  the  quality 
comes  from  Dapha.  The  COM  manufacturer  famous  for  the 
finest,  handcrafted  detail  and  superior  comfort.  Ask  your  designer  for 
the  best.  Ask  for  Dapha.  Definitely.  Only  to  professionals. 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  14-Day  Premium  Availability. 


DAPHA,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  1584.  High  Point,  NC  27261 
In  NC   919-889-3312  •  Outside  NC:  1-800-334-7396 
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tv  years  later  in  a  barn  in  East  Hampton 
with  Jackson  Pollock  looking  down  at  a 
piece  of  canvas  he*s  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  implication  is  that  seeing  things 
from  above  is  fundamental  to  the  mod- 
ern age,  the  age  of  the  airplane  and  the 
skyscraper.  This  may  sound  like  an  in- 
teresting point,  but  it  leaves  the  paint- 
ings under  discussion  exactly  where  we 
found  them,  pictures  that  remain  mere 
illustrations  of  theory  until  their  aes- 
thetic meaning  can  be  explained. 

And  that.  alas,  is  a  recurring  problem 
in  Yarnedoe's  book.  Eventually  we  be- 
gin to  feel  that  the  pictures  he's  discuss- 
ing are  a  mere  pretext  and  that  his  true 
subject  is  the  fashioning  of  his  own 
ideas.  His  approach  is  the  opposite  of 
that  of  Alfred  Barr.  the  legendary 
founding  director  of  the  museum,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  leaders  of  Modern  art  and  wrote 
about  their  work  with  a  humility  and 
deference  altogether  lacking  in  more  re- 
cent scholarship.  It  never  would  have 
occurred  to  Barr  to  pair  Rodin  with 
Warhol  or  Caillebotte  with  Pollock  be- 
cause it  never  would  have  occurred  to 
him  to  offer  jazzed-up  theories  in  the 
place  of  sound  historical  analysis. 

Yarnedoe  is  the  consummate  Post- 
modern scholar.  Like  the  Postmodern 
architect  who  happily  jumbles  forms  re- 
gardless of  their  content,  he  has  a  mix- 
and-match  approach  to  history  that 
denies  the  existence  of  a  coherent  past. 
He  savs  early  on  in  his  book  that  he's 
bothered  bv  the  notion  of  Modern  art  as 
a  "march  of  progress,"  an  exalted  quest 
for  all  things  truthful  and  pure.  He'd 
rather  have  us  think  about  art  as  what  he 
calls  "serious  plav."  Plav?  It's  a  word  we 
hear  quite  often  nowadays,  particularly 
in  academic  circles,  where  it's  become 
fashionable  to  mock  the  high  serious- 
ness that  always  surrounded  the  Mod- 
ern movement.  (If  high  art  is  being 
dragged  down,  kitsch  is  being  lifted  up. 
as  we're  sure  to  see  when  Varnedoe's 
show  "High  and  Low:  Modern  Art  and 
Popular  Culture"  opens  at  MOMA  this 
fall.)  That's  the  irony  of  his  thinking. 
He's  so  intent  on  purging  art  history  of 
doctrines  that  he  can't  see  how  his  own 
approach  has  become  one.  A 
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Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bui 

PcnverPro™  jet  system 


Jacuzzi"  whirlpool  bath  feels  like  no  other,  because  it's  made  like  no  other.  As  the 
originator  of  the  first  whirlpool  bath,  Jacuzzi  has  more  experience  designing, 
building  and  perfecting  whirlpool  products  than  anyone  else.  At  the  heart  of  it  all 
is  the  PowerPro "jet  system.  Our  unique  patented  jet  design  creates  a  high  volume  blend 
of  air  and  water,  perfectly  balanced  to  give  you  the  most  comfortable  and  satisfying 
whirlpool  experience  available.       Our  baths  are  designed  with  your  comfort  in  mind. 

This  "human  engineering"  approach  means  that  every 

element  of  our  design,  from  the  convenience  of  finger- 

—f~"  tip  controls  to  the  therapeutic  placement  of  jets,  works 

together  for  your  ultimate  satisfaction.  For  more  information,  or  for 
Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  dealer  near  you,  call  toll  free  1-800-227-0710.  In 
1-800-227-0991. 
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Sweets  from  Sugar  Hill 

Rich  desserts  satisfy  a  craving 

for  the  treats  of  family  gatherings 

By  Gene  Hovis 


f 


ashions  in  food  are  as  tickle  as 

fashions  in  clothes  or  anything 

else.  Today  it's  pasta  and  fresh 

vegetables  instead  of  steak  and  mashed 

potatoes,  and  a  few  miles  of  jogging  has 

Moist  Grond    replaced  hours  of  lolling  in  the  sun.  but 

Marnier  cake  is  the    t)lt,  universal  passion  for  sinful  cakes. 

sweet  table's  ,  ,  

cookies,  and  pastries  remains  a  constant. 

As  a  sell-ordained  charter  member  of 
the  Sweet  Tooth  Club — the  fust  thing  I 
do  in  a  restaurant  is  examine  the  desserl 
display — I  have  dedicated  myself  to  nour- 
ishing that  passion.  What  better  way, 
then,  to  entertain  your  guests  than  with  a 


premier  attraction. 


sweet  table?  As  you'll  have  no  trouble  figuring  out.  a  sweet  table 
is  laden  with  a  variety  of  mouth-watering,  eve-filling  delights  to 
seduce  the  weak-willed  and  lead  calorie  counters  astrav.  It's  a 
lovely  way  to  celebrate  an  informal  afternoon  wedding,  show- 
er, or  graduation,  and  it  provides  the  perfect  refreshment  for 
an  evening  of  cards  and  camaraderie  with  a  few  friends. 

The  history  of  the  sweet  table  dates  back  to  seventeenth- 
century  Vienna  when  the  Turks  first  introduced  Austrians  to 
the  wonders  of  coffee  exported  from  their  own  country.  The 
Viennese  took  an  immediate  liking  to  the  hot  black  beverage, 
and  coffeehouses  sprang  up  all  over  the  citv.  It  became  cus- 
tomary for  hosts  to  offer  their  guests  a  choice  of  delicious 
pastries  arranged  neatly  on  a  table  as  a  sweet  complement  to 
the  bitter  drink.  Later,  from  Germany  came  the  tradition  of 
Kaffeeklatsch,  a  social  gathering  for  conversation  and  gossip 
over  dessert  and  coffee.  Todav.  many  business,  political,  and 
philanthropic  groups  use  the  Kaffeeklatsch  as  a  backdrop  for 
functions  and  meetings;  the  displav  may  not  be  as  lavish  as  the 
sweet  table,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

My  earliest  encounter  with  a  sweet  table  was  at  the  home  of 
my  favorite  aunt,  a  lady  with  the  unlikelv  name  of  Social  Led- 
better.  or  Aunt  Soche  for  short.  Most  families  seem  to  have 
one  member  with  something  special  that  sets  that  person 
apart  from  all  the  others,  whether  it's  looks,  talent,  or  brains. 
In  our  family  Aunt  Soche  was  the  beautiful  one — tall,  slim, 
and  graceful  with  lovelv  gray  eves,  satiny  deep-olive  skin,  fine 
aquiline  features,  and  black  hair.  (I  might  add  that  she  was 
not  one  to  go  gently  into  the  night.  In  her  advanced  vears, 
when  all  her  friends  had  gone  gray.  Aunt  Soche's  hair  was  still 
as  dark  as  a  raven's  wing.)  She  and  her  husband,  a  successful 
real  estate  developer,  lived  in  a  beautifullv  furnished  apart- 
ment in  the  fashionable  part  of  Harlem  known  as  Sugar  Hill. 
One  of  her  biggest  pleasures  was  entertaining,  which  she  did 
frequently  and  with  great  stvle.  even  after  she  was  widowed. 

Aunt  Soche  read  a  cookbook  with  the  same  enjoyment  that 
a  poetry  lover  experiences  from  a  cherished  volume  of  po- 
ems, and  over  the  years  she  accumulated  a  huge  well- 
thumbed  library.  When  it  came  to  marrying  ingredients,  she 
had  an  unerring  instinct  for  which  combinations  could  ex- 
pec  t  a  happy  future.  She  improved  every  recipe  she  attempt- 
ed, stamping  each  one  with  her  own  personal  signature.  Aunt 
Soche  was  particularly  fond  of  making  desserts  and  would  of- 
ten saw  "Baking  gives  a  kitchen  personality."  Perhaps  she  was 
right,  for  I  can  still  vividly  recall  her  spacious  kitchen  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked  cake  and  percolating  coffee. 

Aunt  Soche's  sweet  table  usually  included  a  plain  cake,  her 
favorite  being  a  moist  and  light  Grand  Marnier  version  fla- 
\  i  >red  with  grated  orange  and  lemon  rinds  and  the  sweet  pun- 
genc)  of  the  liqueur.  Then  there  were  bite-size  cheesecakes 
on  a  layer  of  ground  pecans  and  graham  cracker  crumbs  and 
topped  with  brandied  sour  c  ream;  squares  of  rich  butter  past- 
r\  frosted  with  tart  lemon  curd  and  sprinkled  with  confec- 
tioners' sugar;  flakv  little  crescents  made  of  cream  cheese 
pastrv  rolled  around  chopped  nuts,  brown  sugar,  and  cinna- 
mon; and.  of  course,  a  platter  of  assorted  cookies. 
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Shown:  Tesoro  pattern  from  the  New  Domain  Collection. 


r  healthv  addition 
tabic:  wedges  of  melon  or 
sol  pineapple  .ne  refreshing.  Espe- 
cially  nice,  it  you  can  find  them  at  the 
market,  are  large  stemmed  strawberries 
dipped  in  a  kirsch-flavored  coating. 
And  a  bowl  of  toasted  pecan  halves,  still 
hot  from  the  oven,  provides  guests  with 
a  popular  little  nibble. 

In  setting  up  your  selection  of  des- 
serts, use  stands  and  platters  of  varying 
heights  so  that  all  the  food  is  not  at  the 
same  level,  lending  an  interesting  di- 
mension to  the  presentation.  The  joy  of 
entertaining  with  a  sweet  table  is  that  ev- 
erything can  be  done  in  advance.  Most 
cakes  and  cookies  freeze  nicely  and  re- 
quire no  last-minute  fussing,  leaving 
you  plenty  of  time  to  bring  out  your  best 
linens,  china,  and  family  heirlooms,  all 
of  which  will  help  turn  a  pleasant  occa- 
sion into  a  memorable  event. 

And  here's  a  final  tip.  If  you're  feeling 
guilty  about  having  made  too  many  trips 
to  the  sweet  table,  keep  in  mind  Aunt 
Soche's  simple  philosophy  of  life:  "Eat 
the  best,  drink  the  best,  and  buy  the  best. 


You're  only  here  on  vacation,  just  pass- 
ing through.'"  Such  timeless  wisdom 
comes  in  handy  when  you  need  tojustifv 
an  extravagance. 

GRAND  MARNIER  CAKE 

1 '  4  cups  granulated  sugar 
1  cup  (2  sticks)  butter  at  room 

temperature 
3  large  eggs,  separated 
1  i  cup  Grand  Marnier 
2'/2  cups  cake  flour 
(not  self-rising) 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  cup  sour  cream 

'/_>  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 

2  tablespoons  grated 
orange  rind 

1  tablespoon  grated 
lemon  rind 

'/3  cup  orange  juice, 
freshly  squeezed 

2  tablespoons  granulated  sugar 
Confectioners'  sugar 

Grease  a  9-inch  tube  pan.  Line  bottom 
with  a  circle  of  wax  paper  (in  which  a  hole 
has  been  cut  out  at  the  center  to  accommo- 
date the  tube)  and  grease  it.  Eighth  dust 
bottom  and  sides  with  breadcrumbs  and 
tap  to  remove  excess.  Set  aside.  Preheat 
oven  to  350°.  In  a  large  bowl,  cream  1  cup 


sugar  with  butter  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  egg  volks  one  at  a  time,  beating  well. 
Mix  in  1  tablespoon  of  Grand  Marnier.  Re- 
serve the  rest.  Sift  together  cake  flour,  bak- 
ing powder,  and  baking  soda.  To  the  egg 
mixture,  stir  in  the  flour  mixture  and  sour 
cream  alternately  in  three  batches.  Mix 
just  until  blended.  Stir  in  nuts  and  grated 
orange  and  lemon  rinds. 

In  a  medium-size  bowl  beat  egg  whites 
until  soft  peaks  form.  Slowlv  add  remain- 
ing '/■»  cup  sugar  and  continue  to  beat  until 
stiff  and  glossv  but  not  dry.  Gently  fold 
beaten  egg  whites  into  batter  until  no  white 
streaks  remain.  Transfer  batter  into  pan 
and  bake  in  preheated  oven  45-50  min- 
utes or  until  a  cake  tester  inserted  in  the 
center  comes  out  drv. 

While  cake  is  baking,  combine  the  re- 
maining Grand  Marnier,  orange  juice, 
and  2  tablespoons  sugar  in  a  small  sauce- 
pan. Bring  just  under  a  boil,  stirring  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Remove  tube  pan  to 
wire  rack  to  cool.  Prick  cake  in  several 
places  with  a  fork  and  spoon  half  the 
Grand  Marnier  syrup  over  it.  Let  cool  for  1 
hour  before  inverting  the  pan  onto  a 
round  platter  to  unmold.  Lift  off  pan  and 
peel  off  wax  paper.  Prick  top  of  cake  with  a 
fork  and  spoon  remaining  Grand  Marnier 
syrup  over  it.  Let  cool  completely.  Before 
serving,  dust  lightly  with  confectioners' 
sugar.  Serves  12. 
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CHEESECAKE  GEMS 

Crust 
V'i  cup  graham  cracker  crumbs 
'/i  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

1  tablespoon  granulated 
sugar 

2  tablespoons  soft  butter 
Filling 

1  '/a  pounds  cream  cheese 
1  cup  sugar 

3  large  eggs 

1   tablespoon  pure  vanilla 
extract 

Juice  and  grated  rind 
of  1  lemon 
Topping 

1  cup  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar 

V->  teaspoon  pure 
vanilla  extract 
1  tablespoon  turn  or  brandy 

Crust.  Generously  butter  and  lightly  flour 
three  muffin  tins  1  Vz  inches  in  diameter. 
Chill  in  refrigerator  until  ready  to  use.  In  a 
small  bowl,  combine  graham  cracker 
crumbs,  nuts,  sugar,  and  soft  butter.  Mix 
lightly  with  your  fingertips  until  com- 
bined. Set  aside. 

Filling.  Cut  cream  cheese  into  chunks  and 
place  in  food  processor  or  blender  con- 
tainer with  sugar.  Process  or  blend  3—4 


minutes  until  smooth.  Add  eggs,  vanilla 
extract,  and  juice  and  grated  rind  ol  lem- 
on. Process  or  blend  7-8  minutes  longer, 
until  completely  smooth  and  creamy, 
["here  will  be  about  4  cups. 
fopping.  In  a  small  bowl,  combine  all  ingre- 
dients and  mix  well.  Set  aside. 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  Remove  chilled 
muffin  tins  from  refrigerator  and  place  '/•> 
teaspoon  crust  mixture  into  the  bottom  of 
each  cup,  pressing  down  lightly  with  your 
thumb.  Fill  each  cup  to  the  top  with  cream 
cheese  filling.  Bake  20  minutes. 

Remove  tins  from  oven  and  let  cool  for  3 
or4minutes.  Increase  oven  to  425°.  Placea 
generous  V-z  teaspoon  of  sour  cream  top- 
ping in  the  center  of  each  cheesecake.  Re- 
turn muffin  tins  to  oven  and  bake  about  5 
minutes  longer  or  until  the  edges  start  to 
brown  slightly.  Remove  tins  from  oven, 
place  on  rack  and  cool  for  30  minutes.  Re- 
move cakes  carefully  and  refrigerate.  Al- 
low cakes  to  warm  to  room  temperature 
before  serving.  Makes  36  cakes. 

FILLED  CRESCENT  COOKIES 

Pastry 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  butter  at 
room  temperature 

8  ounces  cream  cheese 
at  room  temperature 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Pinch  of  salt 


Filling 

1   cup  chopped  pec  ans 
1   tablespoon  grated 

orange  rind 
Vs  cup  granulated  sugai 
Va  cup  light  brown  sugar 
I  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Confectioners'  sugar 

Pastry.  Cream  together  softened  butter 
and  cream  cheese.  Stir  in  sifted  flour  and 
pinch  of  salt,  and  blend  well  to  form  a 
dough.  Roll  into  individual  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  Cover  with  plastic  wrap 
and  refrigerate  overnight . 
Filling.  Mix  together  chopped  nuts,  or- 
ange rind,  white  and  brown  sugars,  and 
cinnamon. 

On  a  lightly  floured  surface,  roll  out 
each  ball  of  dough  into  a  circle  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  '/«  inch  thick.  Place  a 
teaspoon  of  nut  mixture  on  the  upper  half 
of  each  circle  and  fold  lower  half  over  it, 
making  a  half-moon  shape.  Pinch  outside 
edges  together  to  make  a  firm  seal.  Turn 
down  the  ends  slightly  to  form  a  crescent. 
Place  on  lightly  greased  baking  sheet  (veg- 
etable cooking  spray  works  well)  and  re- 
frigerate for  1  hour.  Preheat  oven  to  350°. 
Bake  12—15  minutes  or  until  golden.  Re- 
move from  oven  and,  when  cool,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  confectioners'  sugar.  Makes 
about  4  dozen. 
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Arriving  Hi  Ire  Proper  Sthte  Df  Mind  Requires  Just  Ire  Right  Vehicle. 


There  Are  No  Maps  To  Steer  You  East  Or  West 

let  it  is  possible  to  get  there,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  by  ship. 

But  not  just  any  ship.  It  should  be  one  rilled  with  the 
ilegance  and  little  touches  that  make  a  vessel  worthy  or  being 
iccorded  a  coveted  rive-star-plus  rating.  We  have  not  just  one, 
out  an  entire  fleet  or  such  remarkable  crafts. 

Each  one  or  our  ships  is  equipped  with  candlelit  dining 
rooms  that  orrer  unhurried  single  seating;  kitchens  where  no 
rewer  yian  33  European-trained  chers  prepare  exquisite  cre- 
ations; staterooms  where  rresh  flowers  appear 
magically  each  morning.  Surrounding  each 


vessel  are  the  most  spacious,  most  strollable  deck 

At  every  turn,  you'll  witness  the  alert,  graciou 
service  that  inspired  Travel-Holiday  magazine  to 
vote  us  Most  Courteous  Ciuise  Line  for  three  years 
running.  So  in  the  end,  it  is  not  a  question  or 
whether  you  can  arrive  at  the  proper  state  or  mind 
by  way  or  our  ships.  It  is  merely  a  question  or  how 
soon  you  will  choose  to  do  so.  Your  courteous  travel 
agent  will  be  pleased  to  help  you  decide  immediately,  or 
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look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  board. 


Authentic  Designs  rooted  in  history 
and  handmade  for  today's  needs. 


Visit  our  store  in  downtown  Santa  Fe. 

Send  $10  for  our  new  32-page  color  catalog. 

232  Galisteo  Street,  Dept.  BB.  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 


PJERRES  d'ANTAN 


Lieu  dit  "La 
T«H.    (1)    30 


LIVE  IN  THE  EVERYDAY 
PAST  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS 

Michel  ROGER  will  ena- 
ble you  to  see  the  greatest 
display  ever  of 
fireplaces , 
doors  railings, 
statues,    pits, 
old  floor  tiles, 
fountains,  por- 
ches,    stairs, 
bowls,  etc. 
PIERRES 
D'ANTAN, 
the       largest 
choice  of  antique  mate- 
rials in  FRANCE. 


Open  seven  days  a  week. 
Catalogue  available  on  video  cassette 
Deposit  :  200  FF). 

Private  helisurface 


Foret"  78550  HOLDAN  -  FRANCE 
.59.72.77    -    Telefax    30.59.51.13 
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LEMON  BUTTER  SQUARES 
Pastry 

2  <  tips  all-purpose  (lour 
'/2  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  butter,  cut 
into  small  pieces 

Frosting 

4  eggs  at  room  temperature 

2  cups  superfine  sugar 
6  tablespoons  cake  flour 

(not  self-rising) 
1   teaspoon  baking  powder 
6  tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice 

Crated  rind  of  2  lemons 

Confectioners'  sugar 

Pasti-\.  With  the  metal  blade  of  the  food 
processor  in  place,  add  flour,  confection- 
ers' sugar,  and  butter  to  container.  Process 
with  a  few  on-and-off  turns  of  the  switch 
until  a  ball  of  dough  is  formed.  Wrap  in 
plastic  wrap  and  refrigerate  for  1  hour  or 
place  in  freezer  for  20  minutes.  Preheat 
oven  to  350°.  Butter  a  1 0-by-l  5-inch  jelly 
roll  pan.  Pat  the  dough  evenly  oyer  bottom 
of  the  pan  and  bake  20  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  let  cool  while  the  frosting  is 
being  prepared. 

Frosting.  In  a  large  bowl,  beat  eggs  with  an 
electric  beater  until  thick  and  light-col- 
ored. Beat  in  sugar.  Add  flour  mixed  with 
baking  powder,  lemon  juice,  and  grated 
rind  and  blend  well. 

Pour  frosting  mixture  over  baked  pastry 
and  return  to  350°  oven.  Bake  20  minutes 
or  until  frosting  is  set  and  golden.  When 
cool,  sprinkle  lightly  with  confectioners' 
sugar  and  cut  into  squares  or  oblongs. 
Makes  5  to  6  dozen. 


PECAN  WAFERS 

cup  ( 1  stick)  soft  butter 

cup  light  brown  sugar 

egg,  lightly  beaten 

cup  sifted  cake  flour 

(not  self-rising) 

teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

teaspoon  cocoa 

teaspoon  baking  soda 

cup  coarsely  chopped  pecans 


Preheat  oven  to  300°.  Line  a  baking  sheet 
with  parchment  baking  paper.  In  a  medi- 
um-size electric  mixing  bowl,  combine  but- 
ter and  light  brown  sugar  and  beat  until 
creamy.  Add  beaten  egg  and  continue  to 
beat  3-4  minutes.  Sift  together  flour,  cin- 
namon, cocoa,  and  baking  soda.  Stir  into 
butter-sugar  mixture  and  blend  well. 

Stir  in  pecans.  Drop  batter  by  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  prepared  baking  sheet,  leav- 
ing 2  inches  around  each  cookie.  (Cookies 
will  spread  as  they  bake  and  crisp  as  they 
cool.)  Bake  13-15  minutes  or  until  edges 
are  lightly  browned.  Remove  cookies  from 
baking  sheet  and  let  cool  completely  on  a 
rack  before  storing  in  an  airtight  contain- 
er. Makes  about  4  dozen.  A 
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NTIQUES  AND  FLOWERS 

In  two  lavishly  illustrated  volumes.  Barbara  Milo  Ohrbach  reveals  the 

decorating  secrets  that  have  made  her  elegant  New  York  furnishing  shop. 

Cherchez.  a  legendary' success. 

Antiques  at  Home  shows  you  how  to  use  small  antiques  to  give  a  room 

personality  and  style,  where  to  look  for  them,  and  what  to  look  for.  More 

than  300  full-color  photographs  show  close-up  views  of  beautiful  rooms 

and  collections. 

The  Scented  Room  is  a  one-of-a-kind  compendium  of 

ideas  for  scenting  and  decorating  your  home  with  dried 

flowers  and  herbs,  including  tips  for  growing,  gathering 

and  drying  plus  dozens  of  recipes  for  intoxicating  pot- 

arbaraMiloOhrknii  pourris.  sachets,  scent  pillows  and  more. 

These  volumes  may  be  ordered  individually.  Or.  save 

20%  when  you  order  both  books.  Shipping  is  free. 
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CALL,  TOLL-FREE  800  776-1900  for  credit  card  orders,  or 
send  order  to:  The  Conde  Nast  Collection.  PO.  Box  10214. 
Des  Moines.  1A  50336 
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-copvtsl  of  Antiques  at  Home  at  $25.95.  i?ooo39i 
.copy's)  of  The  Scented  Room  at  $1795. 17000471 
copy(s)  ot  BOTH  books  foronlv  $35.00  ia  20% 
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The  Brownings  in  Florence 

Souvenirs  of  expatriate  life  in  apalazzo 
cow  pose  a  portrait  of  the  poets'  marriage 
By  Dolly  Sherwood 


In  Florence  on  the  Arno's  left  bank,  where  the  via  Maggio 
meets  the  Piazza  San  Felice,  the  fifteenth-century  Palazz*  > 
Guidi  juts  out  belligerently.  Unless  you  have  a  keen  eye 
for  the  identifying  plaque,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  t His  is 
a  literary  shrine.  Here  in  rooms  on  the  piano  nobile  the  poets 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  lived  and  worked. 
Here  their  only  child,  a  boy  named  Pen,  was  born;  here  Eliza- 
beth died.  Casa  Guidi,  as  they  called  it,  is  the  place  that  most 
strongly  evokes  their  presence. 

After  their  clandestine  marriage  and  subsequent  journey 
to  the  Continent,  the  Brownings  staved  in  Pisa  for  six  months. 
With  them  were  a  maid,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  and  their  beloved 
spaniel,  flush.  Moving  to  Florence  in  April  1847.  the)  lived  in 
a  succession  of  furnished  lodgings.  Bv  far  the  favorite  was  the 
Palazzo  Guidi,  where  during  their  first  occupant  \  from  ]ul\ 
to  October  1847  the  rooms  remained  grandly  appointed  with 
( iuidi  family  pieces.  Perquisites  included  the  services  of  a  por- 
to  carry  water  and  to  light  the  Stygian  staircase.  As  la- 
ope,  members  of  the  household  (except  Flush)  could 


George  Mignaty 
painted  the  Casa 
Guidi  drawing  room, 
above,  in  1861,  soon 
after  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's 
death.  Below:  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  in 
Italian  portraits  of 
the  1850s. 


One  of  a  pair  of  19th-century 
olive  wood  side  chairs  with 
wicker  seats  used  by  the 
Brownings  at  the  palazzo.  The 
couple  mixed  modern  furniture 
with  stately  antiques  in 
their  seven-room  apartment. 


walk  in  the  nearby  Boboli  Gardens. 

Later,  when  the  chance  came  to  move 
back  into  the  same  seven  rooms,  minus- 
cule kitchen,  and  two  tiny  terraces,  they 
jumped  at  it.  This  time  the  rooms  were 
unturnished  and  the  rem  less  than  hall 
the  previous  amount.  It  was  prudent, 
Elizabeth  argued  in  a  letter  to  her  sister 
Arabel,  to  take  advantage  of  the  "cheap- 
est moment  in  the  cheapest  place." 
There  were  "sofas  for  a  song,"  chairs 
"for  love,"  and  tables  that  cost  "nothing 
at  all."  Even  so.  like  most  couples,  they 
quickly  exceeded  their  budget — Fifty 
pounds  from  book  royalties. 

As  soon  as  the  lease  was  signed,  Rob- 
ert began  to  scour  the  city  for  bargains. 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  her  sister  Henrietta 
that  their  first  chest  of  drawers  was  a 
Guidi  piece  that  they  returned  to  the 
room  where  it  had  previously  stood.  Af- 
ter sleeping  in  a  borrowed  bed,  they 
soon  acquired  the  "ducal  bed"  that  Rob- 
ert craved.  Onlv  metal  bedsteads  were 
acceptable;  wood  was  thought  to  harbor 
unmentionable  creatures.  From  storage 
in  London  came  tables,  books,  a  wall 
clock,  and  a  picture  of  Elizabeth's 
father,  who  never  forgave  his 
daughter's  marriage.  Arabel 
arranged  for  the  shipping 
and  made  a  crimson       £*-• 


Elizabeth's  gold  pencil  was  a  gift  from  her  father 
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<ven  when  Napoleon  was  sent  into  exile, 
he  was  still  allowed  certain  luxuries. 


One  of  which  was  Wedgwood.  Recognized  even  then 
as  one  of  life's  rich  rewards.  Its  incomparable  design, 
hand-painted  borders,  and  singularly  rich  colors 
all  combine  to  make  it  the  world's  finest  china. 
After  all,  just  because  you  don't  live  in  a  palace 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  eat  like  a  king. 

® 


Wedgwood € 


Featured  above:  Wedgwoods  "Runnymede 
bone  china  dinner  plate,  tea  cup  and  saucer, 
serving  bowl.  Send  $1 .00  for  dinnerware 
brochure  to:  Wedgwood,  41  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
©  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc.  1989 


Arches  mark  the 
piano  nobile  of  the 
15th-century 
palazzo,  left,  where 
the  Brownings  lived 
from  1847  to  1861. 
Under  restoration 
since  1971,  their 
apartment  is  now 
open  to  the  public. 
Below  left:  Flowers 
trace  the  letter  B  on 
Elizabeth's  Berlin 
trembleuse  teacup 
from  the  Casa  Guidi. 


Robert  teased  Elizabeth  about  the  "sofa  plague'1 
that  was  part  of  her  "graceful  disorder" 
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cushion  to  send  along.  Not  just  any  chair 
or  sofa  would  do.  The  Brownings  sought 


^      the  modern  comforts  of  upholstery  and 


springs,  the  feeling  of  sinking  into  a  "nest 
of  air."  Robert  teased  Elizabeth  about  her 
"sofa  plague,"  and  she  accused  him  of  "raining 
down"  drawers  upon  them,  as  he  bought  more  and  more  , 
chests,  but  a  tally  proved  that  sofas  exceeded  chests  eight  to  six. 
An  oil  painting  done  just  after  Elizabeth's  death  in  June 
1861,  as  Robert  prepared  to  leave  Florence  forever,  depicts 
the  drawing  room  with  the  patina  of  several  years'  living  upon     *~ 


landaio  oil  on  panel.  Robert  had 
previously  bought  two  companion 
paintings  of  angels  which  he  knew  had 
been  severed  from  the  sides  of  an  altar- 
piece  at  Arezzo.  Wonder  of  wonders, 
the  three  panels  fit  together,  and  the  re- 
assembled trio  was  hung  high  above  the 
Brownings'  mantel. 

Massive  carved  bookcases  dominated 
two  walls  ol  the  drawing  room,  all 
crammed  with  volumes  of  classical 
works.  Stacked  on  every  table  were  more 
recent  books,  often  the  gifts  of  fellow  au- 
thors, along  with  editions  of  the  newspa- 
per La  Xazione,  which  were  part  of  the 
"graceful  disorder"  that  Elizabeth  culti- 
vated. Among  the  profusion  of  chairs — 
informally  arranged  if  arranged  at  all — 
there  were  gilded  French  side  chairs 
with  red  silk  upholsterv,  the  serpentine- 
back  sofa  Elizabeth  sketched  in  a  letter 
to  England,  and  the  deck  chair  in  the 
Mignatv  painting  where  she  has  left  her 
open  fan.  Above  the  red  velvet- 
draped  chimnevpiece  hung  the 
looking  glass,  framed  in  giltwood 
with  amorini  holding  sconces. 
One  can  imagine  the  faces  it  must 
have  reflected,  for  the  drawing 
room  saw  a  bevv  of  artistic  and  lit  - 
erary  figures. 

The  Brownings'  callers  includ- 
ed many  Americans.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Nathaniel  Hawthorne  found 
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it.  The  Florentine  painter  George  Mignaty,  whom  Robert  -  Elizabeth  more  unearthly  than 

r  -  i  r     •  i        I  i  11* 


commissioned  after  attempts  at  photography  failed,  cap- 
tured the  moment  so  magically  that  the  couple  seems  only  to     above,  c.  1856,  in 
have  left  the  room.  A  Venetian  glass  chandelier,  the  Brown-     a  portrait  by 

ings'  pride,  hangs  from  the  gilded  ceiling.  The  walls  are  Eliza-     Euphrasia  Fanny 
.  i,i-  ii  Haworth,  a  family 

betn  s  favorite  green.  A  gracefully  curved  Italian  curule  chair     ,.     .  T.     ... 

o  o  /  triend.  The  likeness 

with  plush  seat  cushion  contrasts  sharply  with  the  high-     hung  beside  the 
backed  "throne-sofa"  from  a  convent  in  Urbino.  Above  hangs     drawing  room 
Christ  at  the  Column,  a  quattrocento  work  by  Antonio  Pol-     mante  • 
laiuolo.  Solemn  saints  were  not  the  subject  Elizabeth  would 
have  chosen,  but  her  husband  pointed  out  that  these  antique 
images  were  the  best  buy  on  the  Florentine  art  market. 

Robert  had  a  consuming  interest  in  painting  and  sculpture 
that  spilled  over  to  his  poetry,  and  Elizabeth  shared  his  pas- 
sion for  art.  Among  Robert's  greatest  finds  was  a  cache  of 
paintings  whose  owner  had  abandoned  them  to  avoid  paving 
tax.  Robert  bought  five  and  called  in  the  antiquarian  Sev- 
mour  Kirkup  for  an  opinion.  Kirkup  encouraged  theBrown- 

i  *s  to  believe  that  thev  had  a  Cimabue,  a  Giottino — "rarer 

•.si  a  Giotto" — and  a  crucifixion  "if  not  Giotto,  then  Giot- 

ue."  But  the  prize  acquisition  was  Eterno  Padre,  a  Ghir- 


ever  but  sweet  and  welcoming, 
and  Robert  seemed  to  talk  to  everyone  at 
once.  "Little  Penny"  served  strawberries 
and  cake,  still  in  his  "frock  and  drawers" 
at  age  nine.  The  sculptor  Harriet 
Hosmer  had  her  own  chair  and  coffee 


Elizabeth  Browning's 
leather  writing  case  was 
kept  on  the  low  desk 
shown  in  the  foreground 
of  Mignaty 's  painting. 
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cup  when  she  breakfasted  .it  Casa  Guidi. 
After  one  stay,  she  left  egg(  ups  and  sil- 
ver spoons  as  a  thank-you  and  «i  writing 
box  for  Pen,  who  slammed  the  lid  lor  the 
"millionth  time,"  his  mother  wrote.  Eliz- 
abeth's own  portable  writing  case,  of 
gold-tooled  leather,  rests  on  the  mahog- 
any desk  in  the  foreground  of  the  Mig- 
natv  painting — a  reminder  that  the 
drawing  room  was  also  her  workplace. 
Along  with  the  melancholy  saints,  a  pro- 
file of  Aeschylus,  and  a  death  mask  of 
Keats,  there  were  always  everyday  ob- 
jects and  keepsakes:  Pen's  latest 
artwork,  the  impromptu  sketch  by  Dan- 
te Gabriel  Rossetti  of  their  friend  Ten- 
nyson reading  Maud,  Fanny  Haworth's 
portrait  of  Pen  at  the  pianoforte,  or  a 
bouquet  the  boy  gave  his  mother. 

The  ensuing  saga  of  Casa  Guidi  is 
long  and  often  sad.  Pen  Browning,  who 
undoubtedly  meant  to  create  a  memori- 
al when  he  took  title  to  the  palazzo  from 
the  Guidi  family  in  1893,  left  no  will 
when  he  died  in  1912.  The  following 
year  an  auction  was  held  in  London  dis- 
persing all  of  the  Brownings'  personal 
property.  The  mortgage  on  Casa  Guidi 
was  assumed  by  an  American  from 
Georgia,  Ellen  Laura  Hutchinson  Cen- 
taro,  and  with  her  encouragement  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  Pen's  idea  of 
a  permanent  memorial. 

Calamities  intervened,  however,  and 
in  1970  Mrs.  Centaro's  heirs  were  being 
forced  to  convert  the  palazzo  into  of- 
fices. After  eleventh-hour  negotiations, 
a  fund-raising  campaign  was  successful- 
ly mounted  by  the  New  York  Browning 
Society.  A  newly  formed  international 
organization,  the  Browning  Institute, 
then  assumed  responsibility  for  the  po- 
ets' rooms  and  began  an  extensive  resto- 
ration in  1971.  Now  the  highest  priority 
is  the  re-creation  of  the  drawing  room  as 
it  appears  in  the  Mignaty  painting. 
Where  the  original  objects  cannot  be  re- 
covered, replications  will  be  used.  The 
•reappearance  of  anything  used  by  the 
poets  at  Casa  Guidi  is  an  occasion  for  re- 
joicing, but  the  quest  for  the  Browning 
legacy  goes  on.  A 

Visitors  to  Florence  may  view  Casa  Guidi  at  Pi- 
azza San  Felice  8,  during  posted  hours  or  by  ap- 
pointment; (55)  284-393. 
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PAINT 


Discover  the  simplest 

ways  to  add  texture, 
pattern,  ittlor  to 
flatpainted  walls, 
woodwork,  furniture. 
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t's  as  easy  as  abra- 
cadabra! The 

quick-change  magic 

of  paint.  Use  ii  to 

define  a  doorway, 

texture  a  wall,  stencil 

a  floor.  Create  finishes 

and  flourishes  that 

transform  flat  surfaces 

into  fantasy! 

Learn  the  secrets  of  sponging, 
lacquering,  marbling  and  more.  From 
tortoise-shelling  to  trompe  l'oeil, 
glazing  to  graining.  Once  practiced 
only  by  masters  of  illusion,  these 
techniques  are  revealed  in  terms 
every  do-it-yourself  "decorator 
can  understand. 

Paint  Magic  shows  you 
easy  and  inexpensive 
techniques  guar- 
anteed to  add  a 
magic  touch  to  any 
home.  Lavishly 
illustrated,  with* 
120  color  photo- 
graphs, it's  the  most 
complete  guide  to 
the  special  effects 
of  decorative  paint 
and  finishes.  Soft 
cover,  240  pages. 


WORK 
MAGIC 

IN 
YOUR 
HOME! 


othing  trans- 
forms a  room 
more  magically  than 
fabric!  Draped  ele- 
gantly over  windows, 
swathed  simply  over 
a  favorite  chair,  sus- 
pended softly  from 
the  ceiling,  fabric 
instantly  changes  the 
character  of  every- 
thing it  touches. 

Whether  your  decorat- 
ing style  is  traditional 
or  minimal,  subtle  or 
lavish,  you'll  find  inspir- 
ation on  every  page! 
Fabric  Magic  is  a 
sourcebook  of  ideas  fi  >r 

windows,  bedrooms,  furnishings,  walls  and  ceilings. 
Techniques,  trade  secrets,  and  sewing  tips  arc 
explained  in  easy-to-understand  language. 
Anybody  can  do  it!  I  lard  cover,  215  pages. 

Save  35%  when  you  order  both 
books!  Order  Paint  Magic,  or 
Fabric  Magic,  at  2( )%  below  the 
regular  bookstore  price.  Order  both 
books  for  35%  off  the  regular  price. 

Call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-453-9000 

or  send  check,  money  order  or 
credit  card  information  to: 
Conde  Nast  Collection, 
Dept.  845016,  P.O.  Box  10214, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 
Paint  Magic  $16.00 

(full  price,  $19.95) 
Fabric  Magic  $24.00 

(full  price,  $29.95) 
Both  Books  $32.00 

(a  $49.90  value!) 

Please  add  $2.50  per  book 
for  postage  &  handling  or 
$4.00  for  both. 

Residents  of  NY.  CA.  CO.  IL.  MA.  MI,  IA.  KY,  GA 
please  add  appropriate  sales  lax  Please  allow  up  lo  foui 


A  step-by-step  guide  to 
shade  construction, 
cornices,  curtain 
headings,  and  hard- 
ware. Special  effects 
you  can  do! 
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melanie  Paine 

ynamics  frozen  in  marble 
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reate  the  illusion  n  so  monumental  a  sculpture  is  enduring  proof  of  the  designer's  ShGflG 

t  Mr  Wagner  sees  it  as  imn  mage  to  the  animation  of  water.  You'll  see  it  as  a  classic 

to  your  good  taste.  Choc  marbles  in  other  colors  and  markings 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  Send  $5  to  Dept.  HG 


Wagner 

60  East  57  Street,  NY,  NY  10022  w  21 2-758-3300 
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Terry  Allen,  Vito  Acconci,  Roger 
Brown,  Christo,  Jessica  Diamond, 
Nancy  Dwyer,  Richard  Hull,  Keith 
Jacobshagen,  Daniel  Lang,  Robert 
Lostutter,  Marilyn  Minter,  Ed 
Paschke,  Tom  Uttech,  Bernar 
Venet,  William  T.  Wiley,  Terri 
Zupanc  Booth  2-151 
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7525  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90036  (213)  933-5282 
FAX  (213)  933-8105 
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Janet  Fleisher  Gallery 

211  South  17th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
215-545-7562 
Fax  215-545-6140 


PAINTINGS  &  SCULPTURE  INCLUDING  THE 
PHENOMENON  OF  CONTEMPORARY  LATINO  ART 
Cronk  /  Rupert  Garcia  /  John  Valadez  /  Raul  Guerrero 
mes  Griffith  /  Luis  Serrano  /  Douglas  Metzler  /  Gilbert  'Magu'  Lujan 

BOOTH  2-138 


Bill  Traylor,  Red  Man,  c.  1939-42,  poster  paint  and  pencil  on 
cardboard,  12  x  7%"  booth  1-108 


Heland  Wetterling  Gallery 

Kungstradgarden  3 
Stockholm  11147  Sweden 
(46)810-10-09 
Fax  (46)  8  79-17-482 


James  Brown 
Sam  Francis 


Robert  Motherwell 
Terence  La  Noue 


Helen  Frankenthaler     Mette  Petri 


Guy  Goodwin 
Adolph  Gottlieb 
Nancy  Graves 
David  Hockney 
Jasper  Johns 
Christine  Keefe 
Roy  Lichtenstein 
Margrit  Lewczuk 


Robert  Rauschenberg 
Carl-Fredrik  Reutersward 
Larry  Rivers 
James  Rosenquist 
Steven  Sorman 
Eva  Wolgers 
Jack  Younge 
Terry 
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Crown  Point  Press 

568  Broadway  at  Prince  657  Howard  Street 

New  York,  NY  10012  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

212'226«5476  415*974«6273 


Al  Held,  Pachinko,  1989,  color  woodblock  print,  26V4  x  33  V2:'  edition  125 


BOOTH  3-160 


Galerie  Montenay 


31  rue  Mazarine 
75006  Paris 
(1)  43  54  85  30 


Larry  Bell 
Ange  Leccia 


BOOTH  1-180 


Elizabeth  Franck  Gallery 

124  Kustlaan 

8300  Knokke,  LeZoute,  Belgium 

32«50*60'68*81 

32»50'60'47»86 

Fax  32'50»60-50«47 


Madlene 


BOOTH  2-: 


Holly  Solomon  Galler 


Nicholas  Africano 
Laurie  Anderson 
Robert  Barry 
Brad  Davis 
Alain  Kirili 
Robert  Kushner 
Kim  MacConnel 
Frank  Majore 
Gordon  Matta-Clark 


Melissa  Miller 

Dennis  Oppenhei 

Nam  June  Paik 

Izhar  Patkin 

Judy  Pfaff 

Elsa  Rady 

Thomas 
Lanig;an-Sclimidi 

William  Wegniar 


724  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone:  2 1 2-757-7777    Fax:  2 1 2-582-42tf 
Booth  6-1 13 
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alerie  Heinz  Holtmann 


Richartzstrasse  10 
5000  Koln  1,  West  Germany 
[49)  221  21  51  50 
Fax  (49)  221  21  00  20 


Joseph  Beuys 
Elvira  Bach 
Anton  Henning 
Mimmo  Paladino 
Arnulf  Rainer 
Sigmar  Polke 
Dieter  Roth 
Salome 
Stefan  Szczesny 
Andy  Warhol 


The  Greenberg  Gallery 

44  Maryland  Plaza 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
314«36W600 
Fax  314*361  «7743 
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Willem  de  Kooning,  Untitled,  1964,  charcoal  on  paper, 
62x31V2". 


BOOTH  6-124 
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Barbara  Mathes  Gallery  Inc. 

851  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
212»249*3600 
Fax212-570»9705 


Fernand  Leger,  Femme  Debout,  c.  1920,  gouache  over  pencil,  14%  x  lOW] 

BOOTH  6-1 41 


Charles  Cowles  Gallery 


Representing: 


Charles  Arnoldi 
David  Bates 
Howard  Ben  Tre 
Marsha  Burns 
Dale  Chihuly 
Chema  Cobo 
Garth  Evans 
Duncan  Hannah 
Tom  Holland 
Gerald  Immonen 


Patrick  Ireland 
Wilhem  Moser 
Ron  Nagle 
Manuel  Neri 
Sabina  Ott 
Beverly  Pepper 
Jeff  Perrone 
Ken  Price 
Peter  Voulkos 
Estate  of  Gene  Davis 
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Booth  1-184 


420  West  Broadwa#  Nr 
(212)925-3500        *E& 
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"©snerdailery 

207  North  Milwaukee  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 
(414)273-3097 
Fax  (414)  273-1436 


Tom  Wesselmann,  unique  steel  drawing/ Monica  Lying  on  Her  Side 
(black),  1989,  enamel  on  laser-cut  steel,  26"  x  48" 

Also:  Francis,  Hockney,  Johns,  Lichtenstein,  Nevelson,  and  Rivers 

BOOTH  2-1 44 
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Important    works 

Agam     Albers     Arman     Bill     Bury 

Calder     Castellani     Dewasne 

Deschamps     Fontana     Francis 

von  Graevenitz     Graubner      Hains 

Yves  Klein     Mack     Manzoni 

Piene     Raysse     Roehm 

Rotella     Rotraut     Schoonhoven 

Soto     Spoerri     Tinguely 

Uecker     Vasarely     Villegle     Zangs 

Gallery     4  4 

60  Hasselstrasse  4044  KAARST  2 

West  Germany  (49)  2101  •  64723/67029 

Fax  (49)  2101 '667819 

Booth  2-178 
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Steve  Johnson,  Untitled,  1989,  plastic,  formica,  gesso  on  wood, 
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Kyung-Yeun  Chung,  Untitled  Installation,  1987,  ceramic 
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Ben  Nicholson  (1894-1982),  Three  Forms,  1964,  ink  on  paper, 
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The  Column,  Michael  Kenna,  1988. 
An  illustrated  history  of  this  late  eighteenth-century 
French  folly  garden  by  Diana  Ketcham,  in  a  deluxe, 
limited  edition  book,  400  copies  at  $375.1)0  per  copy. 
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At  Your  Service 

An  international  alliance  of  concierges 
anticipates  the  travelers  every  desire 
By  Linda  Dannenberg 


On  a  typical  morning.  Albert  ( )s- 
tertag  can  be  seen  scanning  the 
lobby  of  Zurich's  elite  Bam  au 
Lac  Hotel,  a  telephone  pressed  to  his  car 
and  a  cluster  of  people  gathered  before 
him  loi  counsel.  For  33  highly  charged 
years  Albert  has  been  the  Bam  au  Lac's 
head  concierge,  a  man  with  a  network  of 
contacts  that  rivals  Henry  Kissinger's 
and  an  almost  legendary  reputation  for 
attaining  the  unattainable.  His  is  a  job 
whose  responsibilities  are  little  known 
and  vast!>  underestimated  b)  man) 
travelers.  A  concierge — usuall)  ad- 


dressed professionally  by  his  first  name — dispenses  kevs  and 
mail,  of  course,  makes  restaurant  reservations,  checks  airline 
schedules,  books  tours,  hires  limousines.  But  the  savvy  travel- 
er knows  that  a  concierge  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  far 
more  interesting  tasks. 

When  a  New  York  couple  who  frequentlv  stav  at  the  Baur 
au  Lac  could  not  get  tickets  to  a  sold-out  performance  of  Cats 
shortly  after  it  opened  on  Broadwav,  thev  skipped  the  scalp- 


Members  of 
the  Clefs  d'Or 
Association  include, 
clockwise  from  top, 
John  Neary  of  New 
York's  Carlyle  Hotel, 
Jack  NorgM  of 
Washington's  Four 
Seasons,  and  Albert 
Ostertag  of  Zurich's 
Baur  au  Lac. 


ers  on  West  50th  Street  and  called  Albert  in  Zurich,  who  in  a 
matter  of  hours  obtained  four  seats,  center  orchestra.  Want 
to  buy  a  Learjet,  antique  Fokker,  or  state-of-the-art  Airbus? 
No  problem,  Albert  will  say.  Like  all  world-class  concierges, 
he  fields  requests  that  touch  on  virtually  every  aspect  of  his 
guests'  lives,  from  matching  a  lost  button  on  a  raincoat  to  pur- 
chasing an  airplane.  "The  way  the  world  is  now,  the  big  things 
people  ask  of  us — buying  planes,  a  vacht,  a  house — are  easy  to 
accomplish,"  says  Albert.  "But  say  you  want  daisies  in  your 
room  in  January — such  a  small,  unexceptional  thing  often 
turns  out  to  be  the  most  difficult." 

A  tall,  vigorous,  and  reassuring  presence,  Albert  is  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  the  jewels  of  the  staff  by  Michel  Rey,  the 
Baur  au  Lac's  managing  director.  "Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,"  Rev  recalls,  "manv  top  concierges  were  arrogant  and 
materialistic  grands  messieurs,  intimidating  to  the  guests. 
But  not  Albert,  even  though  he  began  his  career  during  the 
heyday  of  these  seigneurs.  Despite  all  the  high-powered  peo- 
ple he's  known  and  the  fantastic  contacts  he  has,  he  has  re- 
tained his  natural  modestv  and  sense  of  reality." 

The  crossed  golden  kevs  pinned  on  Albert's  black  lapels 
signify  membership  in  the  Clefs  d'Or  Association.  Founded 
in  1929  by  Ferdinand  Gillet  as  an  exclusively  French  organi- 
zation of  hotel  concierges,  the  Clefs  d'Or  became  a  European 
entit)  in  1952 — a  result  of  the  postwar  travel  boom — and  in- 
ternational in  1970.  Even  new  candidate  for  Golden  Keys 
membership  (which  numbers  5,000  worldwide)  must  have 
five  years'  experience  as  a  hotel  concierge  and  be  nominated 
and  seconded  by  two  active  members.  The  organization  pro- 
motes a  high  standard  of  service  to  hotel  guests  and  functions 
as  a  powerful  web  of  connections  in  the  world's  major  cities  as 
well  as  m  obscure  hideaw  a\  s  and  resorts. 

"We  are  masters  of  our  cities,"  states  Jack  Nargil,  headcon- 
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Every  piece  of  Waterford  "crystal  displays  what  has  been  termed  "an  affinity MxM 
With  those  you  see  here,  that  beauty  becomes  a  daily  event.  VV  ATE 
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1'roin  all  pat  is 
lame  and  r  <  <  om- 
m<  n  A'(  >  .hi  ImkI  anything  and 

auange  anything  within  out  territory. 
(  (Hi\  ill  w<  ii  >  i  onstantly  <  ailing  to 
mak(  arrangements  Co]  guests  in  othet 
(iliesand  olhei  countries.  I  have  a  regu- 
l.ii  guest  whose  wife  planned  lo  visit  six 
c  it  ies  on  one  trip  to  In  i  ope  1 1 e  wanted  a 
dozen  i)ink  loses  and  a  bottle  ol  Doin 
I'erignon  wailing  Coi  het  when  she  ai 
lived  in  every  city,  and  I  arranged  that 
I'ii  1 1  in  1 1  In  ough  my  colleagues  abroad." 
I'he  concierge  network  is  critical  in 
smoothing  the  wa\  lot  travelers  who 
i iiid  themselves  helpless  in  an  unknown 
( 1 1  v .  "Regulat  guests  know  that  they  (  an 
ask  unusual  ilungsol  us,  whethet  01  not 
they  are  residing  in  the  hotel,"  says  Mai 

|<>l  le  Silvt'l  mail,  head  <  oik  lei  go  at  (   In 
cago's  West  in  I  lot  el  and  i  he  In  si  woman 
president  ol  the  Clefs  d'Or's  American 
section.     I  recently  arranged  a  $5,000 
cash  advance  in  Asia  to  one  ol  oui  i  egu- 
la  i  American  guests  who  all  ol  a  sudden 
found  luinsell  in  embarrassing  circum 
stances.  Obviously,  liiiidanienial  to  the 
Clefs  d'Oi  network  is  a  code  ol  honor. 
We  would  novel  ask  lot  ihis  kind  ol  la 
voi  from  each  othei  unless  we  knew  the 
<  Ik  ni  was  good  loi  it.  And  il  he  wasn't, 
we  would  make  il  good." 

Some  ol   die  requests  thai  <  loss  a  lop 

concierge's  desk  in  i he  course  ol  a  <\,w 
inr'lii  astound  even  those  a(  mutinied 
with  a  concierge's  powers.  When  i  lie  di 
rector  ol  a  major  television  show  was  try 
ing  to  help  his  daughtet  find  a  summer 
job  and  lodging  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
lie  i iii  nod  io  Marjoric  in  (  Im  ago  Coi 

aid        I   (ailed    m\    contacts   in    Boston," 

she  remembers,  "they  called  theirs  on 
die  Vineyard,  and  in  two  days  she  had 
a  job  and  a  place  io  stay."  In  Washing- 
Ion  an  Arab  prince  visiting  the  loin 
Seasons  was  seized  l>\  an  impulse  lo 
record  a. song  ill  the  two  days  ho  was  stav- 
ing in  the  city,  and  he  asked  |acl  at 
i  ange  n  all.  "I  had  to  I  iml  an  a\  ailable 
studio  back  up  musicians,  and  a  prodiu 
ei  and  hook  ieheais.il  and  recording 
lime    And    IS  houis  lalei    he  leli   Wash 


ington  with  his  i,i pe  undo)  his  arm." 

Delicate  matlci  s,"  as  Mm  hel  Re)  i  e- 
leis  lo  them,  figure  prominently  in  the 
life  ol  a  hotel  and  demand  ol  a  com  ierge 
a  high  deg i  ee  ol  tact,  empathy,  and  dis- 
(  retion.  Naturally  these  matters  are  the 
ones  that  concierges  are  most  reticent 
to  discuss.  Not  Albert  but  a  guest 
liom  South  America  whose  association 
with  the  Baui  .<n  La<  goes  bat  k  I < > 1 1 \ 
years  reveals  that  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  woman  in  Sainl  Mont/  and 
i hen  was  obliged  to  return  to  Brazil  lot 
business,  he  <  harged  Albeit  with  send- 
ing yellow  loses  lo  Ins  inamorata  every 


Tuesday  during  the  weeks  he  was  away. 

I  he   moi  e   unusual   I  he   I  emiesl.  the 

moil  (  hallenging  it  is  Coi  us,"  sa\s  John 
Neai  \ .  head  (  oni  iei  ge  "I  i  he  <  iai  lyle 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Thus  il  is  thai  John 
finds  himself  shipping  a  ya<  hi  liom  its 
parking  place  behind  the  Carlyle  to  Tex- 
as, that  Albert  spends  an  afternoon  on  a 
bridge  ovei  a  small  Zurich  canal  tea<  fl- 
ing the  ten-year-old  grandson  ol  a 
prominent  New  Yorkei  how  to  fish  (the 
pi  i/e  <  aK  h  was  kept  alive  in  a  <  ham 
pagne  bin  ket),  and  thai  Marjorie  winds 
up  ha  In  silling  the  <  hi  Id  ol  a  disii  aught 
woman  executive  whose  baby-sitter  can- 
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c  eted  .in  he m i  before  she  was  to  close  on 
an  important  deal.  "We  can  do  anything 
that's  legal,"  says  fa<  k. 

1  alk  ol  favors,  mundane  <>i  extraoi 
dinary,  naturally  raises  the  question  of 
appropriate  compensation  foi  a  con- 
cierge's time  and  effort.  Phe  starting  sal 
at  \  lot  a  head  concierge  is  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000  and  can  rise  quite  a 
bit  higher  with  experience,  rips  aug- 
ment these  figures  substantially.  No  top 
concierge  will  speak  for  the  record  on 
w  hat  tips  he  receives  from  a  guest.  Most 
a\ow  that  they  love  doing  what  they  do, 
that  they  are  in  the  "people  business" 


and  want  to  make  the  guest's  sta)  as  ni<  e 
as  possible,  that  "accomplishing  the  task 
is  gratification  enough."  As  true  as  all 
this  ma)  be,  tips  and  gilts  remain  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  package.  Gratitude 
lakes  ,i  variety  ol  forms.  According  to 
Maijone.  "Sometimes  you  simply  get  a 
big  'thank  you,' or  a  box  of  cho<  olates,  or 
a  nice  Utter  to  the  general  manage] ,  and 
these  ate  all  line."  Kdinond  Dorlac,  head 
concierge  ol  the  I  lotel  de  ( Irillon  in  Pai  - 
is,  has  been  taken  out  to  dinnei  In  ap- 
pi  e<  iative  musts,  |ohn  was  treated  to  a 
week's  hotel  accommodations  dining  a 
European  vacation,  and  Albert  was  giv- 


O' 


The  sound  was  jazz, 
the  atmosphere  was  smoky, 
and  the  mood  was  martinis. 


)n  the  South  Suit-  of  Chicago  it  was  Lincoln 
rdens,  up  in  i  farlem  it  was  the  Cotton  Club. 
t  it  could  have  been  just  about  anywhere  there 
s  ,i  bar, ,)  dance  floor,  and  jazz. 
We're  not  talking  about  jazz  pi. mo  suites  or 
rhestrated  jazz  stylingsthat  passed  for  jazz  in  the 
linstream.  We're  talking  about  real  ear-piercing, 
irt-pounding  New  ( Weans  jazz,  born  from  the 
ul,s  ol  penniless  musicians  vvlio  traveled  from 
lb  to  club  in  rattletrap  ears,  luggage  lied  to  th( 
il,  and  a  makeshift  bed  in  tin-  bac  k  seat. 
Young  black  artists  like  Johnny  Dodds 
d  Papa  Joe  Oliver  were 
long  the  lirst  ol  the  new 
tz  stars.  Night  after 
ght,  they  played  to 
icked,  stroke-tilled 
mses,  bringing 
ith  them  this  new 
rm  of  music  they 
vented, 
[azz  was  so  new,  the 


people  went  mad  for  it.  "Night  Clubbers"  as 
they  were  called,  poured  into  the  hot  spots  t<  i  heai 
the  new  sounds  from  the  South,  to  dance,  and  to 
drink.  And  the  drink  of  choice  was  the  martini. 
I  lowever,  tin1  martini  was  more  than  the  king 
ol  cocktails,  it  was  a  symbol  lor  the  thinking  that 
was  sweeping  the  nation  after  World  War  I. 
People  were  alter  things  that  were  Inn,  new  and 
exciting.  And  that's  just  what  they  got.  Black  met 
white,  jazz  bands  played  where  orchestras  once 
reigned,  and  cocktails  were  mixed  in 
spite  ol  prohibition. 

(day  the  martini  is  back.  And 
though  you  can't  return  to 
I  In  (  otton  Club  or  hear 
live  jazz  from  the  horn 
ol  Papa  Joe  < )liver, 
you  can  taste  a  mar- 
tini just  the  wa\  it 
was  back  then. 
Gilbey's.  lastc  what 
it  was  all  about. 


Gilbey's. The  Authentic  Gin. 


en  a  lavishl)  illustrated  fishing  calendar 

following  his  afternoon  with  rod  and 
reel.  Bui  the  traditional  compensa- 
tion— and,  it  must  be  assumed,  the  com- 
pensation ol  choice — is  money.  "With 
nps  .w\d  commissions,"  says  Michel  Re) , 
"a  top  concierge  can  easily  double  his  or 
her  annual  income  and  sometimes  make 
nine  h  more." 

There  ate  times,  however,  when  no 
amount  ol  compensation  would  seem 
adequate.  Take,  lot  example,  the  story 
about  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  ran 
away.  "A  long  time  ago,"  recounts  Al- 
bert, "a  young  student  at  the  American 
School  in  Lugano  got  himsell  in  trouble 
with  another  student  and  decided  to  run 
awa\  and  somehow  make  his  way  home 
lo  New  York.  I  le  had  just  enough  mon- 
ey in  his  po<  kel  lo  pay  lor  his  train  laic 
from  Lugano  to  Zurich,  lie  wandered 
down  the  Bahnholsirasse  and  ended  up 
in  the  lobby  ol  the  Baui  an  Lac  where  he 
tailed  his  laihei  collect  on  the  tele- 
phone. The  father  told  the  boy  to  ask  the 
concierge  to  come  on  the  line,  so  I 
walked  over  and  picked  up  the  phone.  1 
don't  know  you,'  be  said,  'but  I  want  you 
lo  make  sine  my  son  returns  to  school. 
I'm  coming  lo  Zurich  next  month  and 
I'll  reimburse  any  expenses  you  incur. 
I'll  (all  you  back  in  two  hours.'  So  1  look 
die  boy  behind  the  desk  and  asked  him 
to  help  me  give  out  keys.  All  the  while  1 
talked  lo  him  like  a  friend,  about  school, 
sports,  all  kinds  ol  things.  1  look  him  lo 
In iic  1 1  in  the  stall  restaurant  where  1  fi- 
nally told  him,  'You  know,  you  really 
should  j^o  back  to  school  now  and  give  il 
another  try.  You  can  always  call  me  il 
dure  are  any  more  problems  and  you 
(  an  always  come  back.'  He  was  a  little  re- 
luctant, but  he  agreed.  I  gave  him  bis 
Ik  kel  and  some  pocket  money  and  put 
him  on  the  train  back  to  Lugano.  Then  I 
(ailed  the  headmaster  fora(  hat  and  told 
him  the  boy  was  on  bis  way,  and  when 
the  laihei  (ailed  again,  1  assured  him  all 
was  well. "The  happy  ending  toil 
is  that  the  boy  stayed  at  i  li< 
ished.  I  le  is  now  a  sin  • 
ecutive  with  a  multinal 
who  stays  at  the  Baui 
loin  limes  ,i  vc.n  i  ( li- 

ents."  notes  Albei  I    >•"■ 
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Best  of  the  Bay 

The  shops  of  greater  San  Francisco 

open  a  golden  gate  of  opportunities 

By  Cynthia  Gorney 


-  -11     T  "    iT  T^< 


Ever  since  Levi  Strauss  struck 
upon  the  idea  of  transforming 
unwanted  tent  canvas  into  gold 
miner's  overalls,  San  Francisco  has 
been  a  hotbed  of  innovative  design.  In 
recent  years  a  growing  number  of  aes- 
thetically attuned  shopkeepers  have 
headed  west  to  stake  their  claim  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Out  of  turn-of-the-century 
town  houses  and  vast  gallerias  the) 
showcase  everything  from  top  drawer 
antiques  to  high-spirited  contemporary 
ceramics  and  craftsman-made  furni- 
ture. For  furnishing  a  house  or  simply 
window-shopping,  San  Francisco  offers 
a  mother  lode  of  opportunities.  (The 
area  code  for  all  numbers  is  1 1  .">.) 


vSii_ 


Sue  Fisher  King 
scours  Europe  for 
the  richly  patterned 
cotton  bed  linens 
that  fill  her  store, 
left.  Below  left:  A 
vibrant  collection  of 
craftsman-made 
furniture,  ceramics, 
and  decorative 
objects  holds  court 
at  Virginia  Breier. 


A  15th-century 

Chinese  astrolabe, 

an  18th-century  iron 

and  silver  Indian 

Bidri  plate,  and  a 

French  Empire 

ormolu  plaque  are 

highlights  from 

Therien  &  Co., 

above  right.  Right: 

At  Santa  Fe  owners 

Cederwall  and  Riney 

corral  artifacts 

from  the  Old  West. 

SUE  FISHER  KING  Angled  into  the  first- 
floor  rooms  of  a  Victorian  storefront  on 
Sacramento  Street,  Sue  Fisher  King's 
shop  is  Filled  with  a  pleasing  array  of 
Egyptian-cotton  bed  and  bath  linens  se- 
lected from  top-of-the-line  Italian  and 
Fiench  mills.  Also  displayed  in  abun- 
dance are  blankets  of  cashmere  and  mo- 
hair, hand-painted  silk  velvet  pillows 
and  throws  from  Venice,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Italian  and  Mexican  glassware — 
.ill  of  which  has  made  King  famous 
among  San  Franciscans  as  the  purveyor 
of  perfect  wedding  and  houseguest 
gifts.  (3067  Sacramento  St.;  922-7276) 
VIRGINIA  BREIER  The  windows  of  Vir- 
ginia Breier's  shop  were  recently  plant- 
ed with  lawn  turf  and  occupied  by  a 
long-legged  metal  bird  thai  quizzicall) 
peered  out  at  passersbv.  Such  whimsy 
carries  through  the  rest  of  this  crafts- 
filled  shop  where  roughly  chiseled 
wooden  garden  sculptures  cluster 
alongside  sniped  ceramic  pitchers  and 
seven-foot-tall  papier-mache  skyscrap- 
ers. A  former  textile  designer.  Breier 
has  ,m  eye  tor  punchy  designs  and  top- 
notch  workmanship.  She  invites  those 
interested  in  a  particular  artist  to  ven- 
ture into  her  living  room  upstairs,  per- 
haps to  show  she's  her  own  best  customer. 


(3091  Sacramento  St.;  929-7173) 
HAWLEY  BRAGG  "We  wanted  to  create 
a  shop  that  felt  like  a  home,"  says  Kim- 
berly  Bragg,  who  with  fellow  decorator 
Nathan  Hawlev  began  Hawley  Bragg 
four  vears  ago.  Specialists  in  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  French  and  En- 
glish furniture,  the  pair  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  circular  shapes — among  their 
offerings  are  antique  marble  globes.  Ed- 
wardian lawn  balls,  and  best-selling  dec- 
orative spheres  made  of  yak  bone  and 
yak  horn.  Customers  also  rely  on  the 
store  for  its  inspired  selection  of  period 
prints,  silver  frames,  tapestry  pillows, 
Chinese  Export  porcelain  lamps,  and 
Victorian  boxes  of  richly  textured  ma- 
hoganv  and  embossed  leather.  (3364 
Sacramento  St.;  563-8 1 22) 
SANTA  FE  The  interior  of  Santa  Fe  is  a 
studv  in  the  quiet  honey-colored  tones 
of  mesquite  and  old  pine.  The  furniture 
here  hails  from  Mexico  and  New  Mexi- 
co, and  much  of  it  dates  back  to  the  last 
century.  Having  pooled  their  knowl- 
edge, owners  Sandy  Cederwall,  a  collec- 
tor of  Indian  baskets,  and  Hal  Riney,  an 
advertising  executive  and  textile  special- 
ist, sav  authenticity  is  their  most  impor- 
tant strength.  There  are  Third  Phase 
Navajo  chiefs'  blankets  with  five-figure 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Qui- 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  t( 
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::  ries  less  cost- 
is  well  as  Zapotec 
tagon  wheels,  and 
ironv  shoi  i,  everything  for  a 

home  where  tin-  buffalo  might  roam. 
(3571  Sacramento  St.;  346-0180) 
JAPONESQUE  Harried  office  workers 
on  their  lunch  hour  step  into  Japon- 
esque  as  though  escaping  into  a  medita- 
tive garden,  so  gentle  and  hypnotic  is  the 
feel  of  this  small  hut  choice  gallery  spe- 
ciali/ingin  Japanese  decorative  arts.  Im- 
probably  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  downtown  Crocker  Galleria,  Ja- 
ponesque  offers  exquisite  handmade 
objects— from  cherry-bark  boxes  to  pil- 
low -shaped  pewter  plates  and  rice  paper 
light  fixtures — each  laid  out  on  a  low  ta- 
ble and  labeled  in  owner  Koichi  Haras 
calligraphy.  It's  worth  buying  some- 
thing simply  to  watch  Hara  perform  the 
enchanting  art  of  Japanese  wrapping. 
(50  Post  St.;  398-8577) 
THE  GARDENER  "As  a  garden  designer 
in  Los  Angeles,  1  got  very  involved  with 
the  connection  between  the  inside  and 
the  outside.  I  still  like  to  blur  this  distinc- 


tion,'' says  Aha  Tingle,  owner  of  the 
Gardener  in  West  Berkeley.  Her  airy 
shop,  designed  by  Michael  Parrent,  fea- 
tures a  carefully  composed  selection  of 


Pencils,  books,  and  boxes  covered 

in  handmade  Florentine  paper  are  staples 

at  Sue  Fisher  King. 

garden  tools,  flower  bulbs,  birdhouses, 
and  rustic  furniture,  including  stone- 
topped  tables  from  Italy,  Philippine  co- 
lonial chairs  and  hutches,  and  dark 
wicker  settees  that  look  as  if  (lowers 


1 
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Elegance  at  work  . . .  this  desk  (model  ^-1200) 
from  our  Westfield  Collection.  J 

~ms  in  Dallas  and  High  Point.  Send  50c  for  our  full  color  pamphlet  to 
•Furniture,  Dept.  HG,  1400  Buchanan  SW,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49507 


ought  to  be  growing  up  around  them. 
( 1 836  Fourth  St.,  Berkeley.  548-4545) 
HILARY  THATZ  Many  years  ago  a 
highly  cultivated  Englishwoman  named 
Hilary  Thatz  invited  the  then-impres- 
sionable Cheryl  Driver  to  high  tea.  In 
1987,  as  a  tribute  to  this  inspirational 
hostess  and  the  ease  of  life  she  repre- 
sented. Driver  opened  a  comprehensive 
home  furnishings  store  called  Hilary 
Thatz.  Its  strongholds  are  European 
textiles,  eighteenth-century  French  and 
English  furniture,  and  antique  and  re- 
production pewter,  faience,  and  porce- 
lain. The  vast  space  is  divided  into  room- 
size  vignettes — a  wood-paneled  men's 
library,  a  lady's  sitting  room  with  Palla- 
dian  windows,  a  French  country  kitch- 
en— and  a  professional  decorating  staff 
is  on  hand  to  help  customers  create  their 
own  treasure  house.  (Stanford  Shop- 
ping Center.  Palo  Alto;  323-4200) 
TURNER  MARTIN  Chalk  sketches  of 
Classical  urns  drawn  on  the  pavement 
entice  visitors  into  Turner  Martin,  a 
store  that  specializes  in  what  artists  Da- 
vid Turner  and  John  Martin  call  fin- 
ishing touches.  There  are  "living 
accessories"  in  the  form  of  house-, 
church-,  and  arch-shaped  moss  sculp- 
tures (treated  to  stay  green  for  two  to 
three  years),  chairs  made  of  pine 
branches  with  their  cones  still  intact,  an- 
tique birdcages,  and  topiaries  of  assort- 
ed vegetables  —  all  either  made  or 
collected  by  Turner  and  Martin.  (540 
Emerson  St..  Palo  Alto;  324-8700) 
THERIEN  &  CO.  Celebrating  fine  an- 
tiques and  fine  living,  Therien  &  Co.'s 
interests  are  far-ranging.  The  shop 
opens  into  an  octagonal  yellow  room 
furnished  on  a  recent  visit  with  four  an- 
tique commodes — Danish.  Swedish, 
north  German,  and  Italian — surround- 
ing a  Han  Dynasty  jar  under  a  Russian 
Neoclassical  lantern.  Always  in  stock  are 
an  impressive  collection  of  Swedish  fur- 
niture, mirrors,  and  chandeliers,  as  well 
as  fine  European  porcelain  and  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  mantel- 
pieces. A  smaller  showroom  next  door 
holds  Therien's  own  line  of  reproduc- 
tions. And  for  the  weary,  Therien  8c  Co. 
offers  tea  every  day  at  3:00  P.M.  (41 1 
Vermont  St.;  956-8850)  * 
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'WHAT  NOVOCAINE  IS 

TO  DENTISTRY, 

MY  NEW 

CATALOG  IS  TO 

SHOPPING: 


andice  Bergen 


Painless  shopping?  No  problem.  With  my  new  catalog  and  the  Spiegel  Fall  Collection  you  can  choose  from 


hundreds  of  summer  essentials  in  the  comfort  of  your  home.  With  no  android-like  sales  clerks  or  annoying 


sensor  tags  to  ruin  your  day.  Just  the  thought  of  it  kind  of  makes  you  numb,  doesn't  it?  To  receive  Candke  's  Catalcv 


and  the  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog  for  just  $5,  simply  ^all  1-800-345-4500  and  ask  for  Catalog  715. 
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RICHARD  GREEN 


XIX  and  XX  Century  European  Paintings 


'oile.  Paris.  Signet 
To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  work  of  Gustave  Loiseau  currently  being  prepared  b\  Didier  Imbert 


Gustave  Loiseau  (1865-1935).  P/f/cc  de  VEtoile,  Pans.  Signed.  Camas:  23%  x  32  in/60. 5  x  81  cm 


Including  works  b\ : 

.lean  Beraud  •  Eugene  Boudin  •  Henri  Fantin  Latour  ■  Paul  Cesar  Helleu  ■  Stanislas  Lepine 

Henri  Lebasque  ■  Albeit  Lebourg  •  Henri  Le  Sidaner  •  Gustave  Loiseau  •  Maximilien  Luce 

Henri  Martin  •  Henri  Motet  •  Alfred  Sislev 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X  4.JQ 


VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS 

39  Dover  Street 
London  W1X  3RB 

Telephone:  071-493  3939.  Fax:  071-495  0636 
New  York:  51S-5S3  2060 


XIX  AND  XX  CENTURY 

EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

4  New  Bond  Street 

London  W1Y  9PF 


MEMBER  OF  TUP  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  ART  DEALERS.  BADA  AND  CINOA 


HOW  ID 


MM  I » 


THE  SHOPPING 


"andice  Bergen 


CANDICE  BERGEN'S  TOP40  SUMMER  HITS 


' 


Haven't  we  all  had  enough  of  fighting  our  way  up  packed  escalators  and  trying  to  communicate  with  android- 


like  sales  clerks?  With  my  new  catalog  and  the  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog  you  can  choose  from  hundreds  of  great  items 


in  the  comfort  of  your  home.  To  be  mauled  or  not  to  be  mauled?  That  is  the  question.  To  receive  Candke  's  Catalog 


and  theSpiegel  Fall  Catalog  for  just  $5,  simply,  all  1-800-345-4500  muI  ask  for  Catal 
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JAB  fabrics  are  available  through  STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington  D.C., 

Rome,  Paris.  London,  Zurich,  Dusseldorf,  Tokyo,  Svdney,  Toronto  -  SAMO 


TIRED  OF 

TRYING  TO  FIGURE  OUT 

WHICH  IS  THE 

SALES  CLERK 

AND  WHICH  IS  THE 

MANNEQUIN 

andice  Bergen 


CANDICE  BERGEN'S  TOP 40  SUMMER  HITS 


$ 


ii.niii.iiiiiii.imiw 


Here's  your  choice.  You  can  keep  playing  the  sales  clerk/mannequin  guessing  game  or  you  can  use  my  new 


catalog  and  the  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog  and  pick  from  a  plethora  of  great  items  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home. 


It's  your  decision.  By  the  way,  the  mannequin  is  the  one  that  dresses  better.  To  receive  Candice  's  Catalog  and  tk 


Spiegel  Fall  Catalog  for  just  $5,  simply 
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Abbie  Zabar s  art  and  writing  branch 
out  beyond  the  topiary  in  her  Fifth 
Avenue  penthouse.  By  Celia  McGee 


Abbie  Zabar,  left, 
clasps  a  favorite 
lavender  topiary. 
Beside  her  stand  a 
conical  rosemary 
and  globes  of  sweet 
myrtle  and  more 
rosemary.  Far  left: 
Corkscrew  junipers 
on  Zabar's  terrace 
rise  above  Central 
Park.  Below:  The 
pitchfork  beside  the 
living  room  mantel 
is  19th  century. 
Shaker  baskets  top 
a  bookcase  in  the 
bedroom  beyond. 


Consider  rosemary  .At  most  thai  may  get  yon  as  far  as 
the  smell  oi  a  rocky  hillside  in  Provence.  But  artist,  de- 
signei .  and  garden  hook  writer  Ahbie  Zabar  starts  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  young  couples  wore  roseman 
wreaths  on  their  wedding  day.  She  knows  thai  roseman 
wood  was  once  made  into  lutes  for  romantic  madrigals  and 
that  in  the  seventeenth  centur)  gilded  spi  igs  wnc  dipped  in 
sunied  water  and  given  to  wedding  guests  asasvmbolol  love 
and  constancy.  Fourteenth-centun  housewives  stored  rose- 
mary with  iheii  bed  linens  to  ward  off  evil  dreams.  Zabar 
UK  ks  n  into  let  t(  is,  an  ancient  token  of  friendship.  She  uses  n 
in  .1  divine  <  hie  ki  n  soup.  \nd  ball  bea<  In  omber,  half  bota- 
nist, she  suggests  twist  i  en  rosemary  branches  together 
to  make  a  pretty  anklet  and  wearing  it  by  the  ocean  to  discour- 
age sand  flics.  Bullet  Hies  and  bees,  she  savs.  are  the  onh  in- 
sec  is  really  interested  in  hei  bs 

\hhie  Zabar  learned  all  a  bo  on  the  two  levels  of  ter- 

race thai  surround  hei    Ma  penthouse  lacing  east, 

north,  and  expansiveh  wesl  o\<     I  enlral  Park.  She  refined 
knowledge  through  the  an  ol   heib.il  topian  and  has 
nth  others  through  her  book  Tl  lit  >l>.  Like- 

and  yews  she  has  coaxed  into  balletic  spirals. 


main  ol  her  herbs  are  evei  green.  "I  like  having  them  to  look 
at  twelve  months  a  \  ear."  she  sa\  s. 

1  he)  stand  up  to  then  background  of  skyscrapers.  Para- 
phrasing Gertrude  [ekyll,  who  located  topiary  in  "that  do- 
main ol  design  thai  lies  between  architecture  and 
gardening,"  Zabar  speaks  ol  the  "architecture"  of  her  terrace 
plantings.  She  grow  s  lavender  to  varying  heights,  shapes  bay 
laurel  into  pom-poms,  constructs  obelisks  of  whitish  green 
santolina,  prunes  sweet  myrtle  into  soft  spheres,  and  lays  car- 
pets ol  thyme.  Her  pine-needle  rosemary  takes  a  precise  coni- 
cal form.  1  he  onh  flowers  she  permits,  her  architecture's 
decorative  element,  are  on  herbs,  trees,  and  vines. 

Fac  h  plain  in  turn  has  a  home  of  its  own.  a  pot  carefully  se- 
lected for  shape,  size,  texture,  color,  and  history.  Zabar  has 
found  her  pots  on  drives  through  France,  in  deserted  old 
greenhouses  upstate,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and,  a 
pebble's  throw  across  the  street,  on  a  terrace  where  some 
hlac  k  thumb  had  left  a  collection  ol  stone  lion  containers  to 
then  own  devices.  The  older  the  pots  are.  the  better.  Zabar 
values  a  good  patina  and  the  marks  lefl  by  age  on  handmade 
objects.  I  o  test  for  c  rac  ks.  she'll  ring  a  pot  like  a  bell.  "Filings 
that  have  been  done  riehl  for  a  lon<»  time."  she  savs,  "are  all 
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Which  is  why  Joyce  Chen  makes  her  All-in-One  Knives. 
They're  incredibly  sharp,  incredibly  balanced  and 
incredibly  versatile. 

Pictured,  is  the  traditional-size  85mm  Chrome 
Molybdenum  stainless  steel  knife.  (Not  pictured,  is  the 
smaller  63mm  version.) 

Both  are  full  tang  with  triple  stainless  steel  rivets. 
And  Bobinga  wood  handles  perfectly  balanced  to  handle 
all  the  chopping  and  cutting  that  goes  into  Chinese  food. 

AI!-ln-One  Knives  from  Joyce  Chen.  For  people  into 
cooking  Chinese,  they're  survival  knives. 


OYCE  CHEN 


(or  the  Western  kitchen 

■y  Oaks  Road.  Waltham.  MA  02154 
Castner  Knott. 

]  China  Closet 


•   PEOPLE 

right  with  me."  She  has  looked  for  inspi- 
ration to  medieval  monks,  who  grew 
herbs  tor  medicinal  purposes  in  straight 
monastery  plots,  and  to  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  who  laid  out  topiary 
gardens  in  intricate  knots  or  mazes,  with 
chamomile  paths  running  through  cor- 
ridors of  lavender.  Zabai  has  an  Elizabe- 
than herb  garden  on  Nantuc  ket. 

She  has  designed  her  apartment  to 
conflate  indoors  and  out.  When  she 
moved  in,  it  was  "dark  and  had  no  vistas, 
which  should  have  been  the  whole 
point."  She  opened  it  up  to  make  one 
large  space  with  simple  white  dividers 
on  the  diagonal  creating  the  kitchen  and 
a  bedroom  area  and  windows  on  three 
sides.  Zabar  calls  her  office,  perched  al 
the  top  of  the  stairs  on  the  way  to  the  up- 
per terrace,  her  "garden  shed."  In  the 
living  room  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves 
tops  a  pile  ol  books  on  the  cotlee  table 
next  to  a  topiary  cluster,  and  a  nine- 
teenth-century iron  pitchfork  leans 
against  the  fireplace.  The  leather  solas 
are  the  color  ol  terra-cotta  pots. 

Scattered  comfortably  on  the  sot, is 
are  white  cotton  pillows  embroidered 
with  Zabar's  signature  pine  tree.  As  a 
graphic  artist  and  a  designer  ol  corpo- 
rate logos,  she  understands  the  impor- 
tance ol  establishing  a  visual  identity. 
The  insignia  she  uses  outdoors,  on 
bene  lies  and  planters,  is  a  heart.  She  als<  i 
alv\  av  s  hides  the  motif  somewhere  in  her 
garden  designs.  It's  another  tidv  ex- 
change between  inside  and  outside,  hu- 
man nature  and  the  natural  world. 

kike  a  third  terrace,  her  desk  runs  the 
length  ol  one  side  ol  the  apartment.  "I 
love  the  orientation  to  the  sun."  she  says. 
"I  can  start  out  having  breakfast  at  one 
end.  and  end  up  having  a  sunset  dinner 
at  the  other."  She  has  dispensed  with  a 
dining  table  altogether,  using  the  desk 
instead  during  the  winter  months  when 
friends  come  by.  For  summer  entertain- 
ing several  tables  are  set  outside. 

Zabar's  desk  is  punctuated  bv  the  oc- 
casional still  lites  that  are  her  wav  of  ar- 
ranging topiaries,  drawing  tools,  layouts 
toi  magazine  articles  or  illustrated  lei - 
tines,  and  tmv  handcrafted  boxes  for 
1  olding  pen  nibs,  staples,  paper  clips. 
and  stamps.  She  at  i  iv  es  at  these  group- 


ings through  a  process  of  elimination,  a 
willed  simplicity  as  scrupulous  as  the 
row  of  rare  Shaker  baskets  she  has  lined 
up  on  the  bookcase  above  her  bed.  She 
has  an  abiding  fear  of  "ditziness."  For 
that  reason,  she  deduces,  she  doesn't  ex- 
actly  collect,  but  likes  multiples  of  partic- 
ular objects,  like  the  baskets,  "to  give  me 
an  overview."  Or  a  bird's-eye  view:  Za- 
bar has  a  habit  of  studying  nature  in 
miniature.  Her  topiaries  stand  like  min- 
iature forests:  she  cultivates  miniature 
orchids:  the  favorites  in  her  librarv  of 
antique  gardening  books  are  minuscule 
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A  Robert  Kulicke  painting  of  a  peach  hangs 
above  a  still  life  of  Zabar's  miniature  boxes. 

volumes  with  hand-colored  engravings, 
which  she  has  bound  in  leather  and  em- 
bossed in  gold. 

For  vet  another  perspective,  the 
child's-eye  view,  turn  to  Alphabet  St>up, 
the  children's  book  written,  designed, 
a\\<.\  illustrated  bv  Zabar  and  due  out  this 
fall.  On  the  cover  is  what  a  child  would 
see  looking  down  at  a  bowl  of  alphabet 
soup.  Inside,  each  letter  is  represented 
bv  a  food  from  a  different  country.  A  is 
for  antipasto.  F  for  the  British  sweet 
called  fool.  R  for  rijsttafel.  What  else 
should  we  expect  from  a  cook  and  gar- 
dener who  has  recipes  for  sage  potato 
crepes,  mvrtle  berrv  vinegar,  rose  gera- 
nium jelly,  and  lavender  swizzle  sticks? 
Except  her  very  next,  very  different 
book,  "lis  about  gardening  as  a  meta- 
phor for  life — the  art  of  transplanting, 
the  need  to  build  a  nest."  About  myths 
and  metaphors  and  science  and  folk- 
lore. "About  bow  we're  all  still  looking 
for  the  Garden  of  Eden."  * 
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Cultivate  an  English  accent  and  never  speak  a  word. 
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Whisper  volumes  of  rich  refinement  and  blooming  romance  with  "Lady  Caroline,"  designed  by 
Hines  &  Co.  expressly  for  the  250  Suite  Collection  from  Cannon  Royal  Family.  An  exquisite  250-thread 
count  of  60%  Pima  Cotton  blend,  40%  polyester,  the  most  luxurious  easy  care  fabric  in  America. 
Tonight,  sleep  in  an  English  garden.  And  awaken  a  whole  new  language  of  comfort.  For  stores  nearest 
you  call  1-800-237-3209.  Or  write  Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
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The  Fabric  Of  Life 


Hide  and  Seek 

Robert  Pincus-Witten  and  Leon  Hecht 
keep  some  of  their  favorite  treasures  out 
of  sight.  By  Douglas  Brenner 


they're  throwing  out  with  the  bathwater."  The  historical 
range  of  Hecht  and  Pincus-Witten's  own  holdings  attests  to 
their  faith  in  this  doctrine.  Pieces  bv  young  contemporaries 
are  interspersed  with  enough  scholarly  esoterica  to  supply 
countless  graduate  seminars  with  footnotes.  There  are,  for 
instance,  extraordinary  snbcollections  of  French  Classical 
sculpture  from  between  the  wars  and  Cubist-inspired  Italian 
ceramics  of  the  1950s.  "I'm  fascinated  bv  the  incredibly  com- 
plicated bad  taste  of  the  Fifties,"  says  Pincus-Witten.  "It's  one 
of  my  enthusiasms  of  the  moment  " 

The  young  collectors'  First  major  joint  acquisition  was  a 
statue  of  a  vestal  virgin,  dated  1791,  that  they  discovered 


Back  when  other  boys  in  the  Bronx  were  trading  base- 
ball cards,  Leon  Hecht  and  Robert  Pincus-Witten 
were  poking  around  in  secondhand  stores  for  old  but- 
tons, coin  silver  spoons,  and  transfer  ware  plates  at  a  dime 
apiece.  "We  met  in  kindergarten,'-  says  Hecht,  now  the  presi- 
dent of  a  textile  company,  "and  we've  never  stopped  collect- 
ing.'' Pincus-Witten.  an  art  historian  and  critic,  recalls  the 
windfalls  of  adolescent  expeditions  into  New  York  antiques 
and  crafts  shops  and  some  of  his  rarer  Finds  .is  a  student  con- 
noisseur in  Paris:  a  Lodovico  Carracci  chawing  bought  at  the 
Man  he  aux  Puces  lor  six  dollars,  a  Lalique  vase  lor  one.  The 
o<  casional  shrewd  resale  provided  a  welcome  tuition  subsid) 
More  important,  the  treasure  hunt  was  also  an  aesthetic  edu- 
i  ation  in  itself,  a  course  of  study  that  still  continues. 

As  a  specialist  in  modern  art  at  Queens  College  and  the 
nate  center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  Pincus- 
encourages  his  students  to  track  down  the  work  of 
Jodernist  artists  and  lesser-known  movements  and 
ix>  ot  the  past  to  help  clarify  the  achievements  ol  to- 
il de:  "I  tell  them  thev  should  know  whose  babv 


Sculpture  in  the  living  room,  top,  includes, 

from  left,  a  1925  Alfred  Auguste  Janniot  bust,  an 

anonymous  early  20th  century  torso,  a  2nd-century  Roman 

Apollo,  a  Tang  bodhisattva,  a  Georgian  vestal 

virgin,  and  a  1  930s  Janniot  horseman.  Above:  Rose  and 

Ernie  Cabat  pots  in  the  dining  room. 
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member  of  his  circle,  which  until  recently  was  propped  up  in 
a  bedroom  beside  Christ  with  Bar,  a  neo-Romantic  photo- 
graph, circa  1986,  by  the  Starn  Twins. 

The  provisional  way  in  which  pictures  are  displayed  also  re- 
flects their  owners'  decision  that  the  apartment  should  above 
all  be  a  setting  for  sculpture.  This  prioritv  is  clearest  in  the  liv- 
ing room  where  each  piece  rests  on  its  own  pedestal.  (The 
Louis  XVI  chairs  placed  near  davbeds  designed  by  Hecht 
were  chosen  because  the  color  of  their  frames  matched  the 
patina  of  the  Coade  vestal  and  her  base.)  "Since  the  sculpture 
is  not  some  bibelot  on  a  piece  of  furniture."  savs  Pincus-Wit- 
ten,  "it  is  seen  as  art  rather  than  an  objet  d'art.  As  a  result  it  has 
enormous  integrity  and  presence."  The  diversity  of  these 


while  bicycling  on  Nantucket  in  the  early  1960s.  Cast  by  Elea- 
nor Coade  in  the  artificial  stone  she  made  fashionable  in 
Georgian  England,  the  maiden  still  presides  over  Hecht  and 
Pincus-Witten's  Manhattan  living  room.  Both  men  smile  at  a 
visitor's  remark  that  the  spare  white-walled  space  looks  as 
though  the  accumulated  treasures  of  their  decades  of  collect- 
ing have  been  pared  down  to  minimal  furniture  and  a  tew 
choice  sculptures.  "People  always  seem  to  be  surprised  bv  the 
austerity  of  the  room,"  says  Pincus-Witten.  "But  Leon  spends 
his  day  with  pattern  on  pattern  and  color  on  color,  and  1 
spend  mine  with  objects  and  images — we're  inundated  bv 
decorative  arts  and  fine  arts,  high  art  and  low  art.  Here  we 
tend  to  keep  things  put  away  and  take  them  out  only  when  we 
want  to  look  at  them."  This  process  resembles  the  changing 
exhibitions  in  the  tokonoma,  or  wall  niche,  of  a  traditional 
Japanese  house,  though  it  is  neither  seasonal  nor  ritualized. 
To  demonstrate  that  favorite  pieces  are  always  right  at 
hand,  Hecht  leads  the  way  to  a  bedroom  closet  and  takes 
down  a  shopping  bag.  He  unwraps  wads  of  tissue  paper  tore- 
veal  the  iridescent  glaze  ot  small  round  pots — some  no  larger 
than  ,\n  egg — made  in  the  1950s  by  American  ceramists  Rose 
and  Ernie  ( labat.  Stepping  back  to  admire  the  glowing  trove, 
1  le<  hi  observes,  "  ["his  max  seem  e<  (  entric,  but  your  eye  tires 
s    We're  always  rearranging.    That's  why  we  don't 
pii  lures."  Instead,  paintings  lean  against  walls,  like  the 
alle  in  the  guest  room,  the  1530  (an  van  Scorel  Adora- 
iwi    just  inside  the  front  door,  and  the 
try  p>  m  -trail  of  a  boy,  attributed  to  Copley  or  a 


Robert  Pincus-Witten 
and  Leon  Hecht,  for  left, 
with  the  Coade  stone 
figure  and  base  they 
found  on  Nantucket. 
Above  left:  Fantoni  vases 
of  the  1950s.  Left:  An 
anonymous  French 
sandblasted  glass  hand, 
c.  1937,  and  an  Orrefors 
crystal  vase,  c.  1917, 
signed  by  Simon  Gate. 


presences  is  emphatically  broad.  A  row  of  pedestals  brings  to- 
gether the  head  of  a  Tang  hodhisattva,  the  torso  of  a  second- 
cent  urv  Roman  Apollo,  an  as  vet  unidentified  early  twentieth 
century  figure  (possibly  by  Noguchi),  and  an  Art  Deco  female 
bust  by  Alfred  Auguste  Janniot.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  room, 
a  Dadaist  bronze  bv  contemporary  sculptor  Annette  Lemieux 
takes  the  form  of  a  man's  hat  and  hatbox. 

HappiK  for  Hecht  and  Pincus-Witten,  their  capacity  for 
new  acquisitions  surpasses  even  the  extensive  storage  space  in 
the  apartment.  A  recently  completed  Shingle  Style  country 
house  in  Connecticut  is  already  home  to  their  growing  collec- 
tion of  Georgian  and  neo-Georgian  furniture — another  cur- 
rent enthusiasm — along  with  the  Copley  circle  portrait  from 
the  New  York  bedroom.  "Of  course."  says  Hecht,  "we're  not 
going  to  hang  it  on  the  wall."  A 
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AT  LEAST  TWICE  EACH  DAY, 

YOU  GET  TO  CONGRATULATE  YOURSELF 

FOR  A  WONDERFUL  DECISION. 

How  many  opportunities  do  you  have  to  make  a  decision  that  s  both  aesthetically  pleasing 
and  shrewd?  If  you  use  Du  Pont  CORIAN*  the  extraordinary  solid  surface  material  in  your  home, 
you'll  definitely  have  the  chance. 

CORIAN  lets  you  create  beautiful  bathrooms  and  kitchens  that  are  as  individual  as  you  are. 
All  while  meeting  your  exacting  standards  for  performance,  ease  of  maintenance  and  durability7. 

CORIAN  lets  you  totally  color-coordinate  basins  and  tops.  And  it  comes  backed  with  a 
10-year  limited  warranty  from  Du  Pont.  For  more  information  and  the  name  of  your  Authorized 
CORIAN  Dealer,  call  1-800-527-2601.  Or  write  DuPont,  Room  G- 5 1528, Wilmington,  DE  19801. 

Then,  twice  each  day,  give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back.  With  the  splendid  decision  you  made, 
you  deserve  it.  ^^  ^^  _^  . ■    A     .      . 

CORIAN 


COKI  \N.'_The  premium  quality  hntnd  of  solid  surface  products  ffbm  Du  Pcjnfe       "™ 
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1  hi  Holsf  in  Goon  1  ash  was  ihk  title  of  Ei.sif.  de  Wolffs  1913  tome  on 
decorating.  The  woman  generally  credited  with  inventing  the  interior  design  profession 
in  America  is  also  responsible  for  adding  that  infamous  adjective  to  the  word  "taste" — 
until  her  time,  t  here  was  only  taste  or  its  absence.  The  May  issue  of  HG  explores  the  many 
facets  of  taste  as  purveyed  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  heirs.  In  the  late 
twentieth  century  most  everyone  seems  to  have  moved  beyond 
the  belief  that  there  is  one  right  choice  (and  many  horrendous 
errors).  Certainly,  the  editors  of  this  magazine  believe  that  there 
are  countless  valid  expressions  of  style.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
have  selected  a  wide  assortment  of  interiors  for  our  special  deco- 
rating issue — from  Christian  Lacroix's  colorful  and  quirky  new 
Paris  apartment  created  with  the  young  decorator  Jean-Louis 
Riccardi  to  the  forties-  and  fifties-inspired  house  by  the  design 
team  of  Richard  Gillette  and  Stephen  Shadley  for  one  of  Holly- 
wood's most  radiant  stars.  But  we  offer  a  large  range  of  interiors 
in  every  issue;  what  distinguishes  this  month's  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  houses  and  apartments  we  show  were  created  by  decora- 
tors— and  that  we  have  chosen  a  few  from  their  ranks  for  special 
attention  in  feature  articles.  Mark  Hampton  sketches  charming 
portraits  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe  and  five  other  well-bred  pioneers  of 

English  nature  prints 

the  profession  in  America.  Quentin  Crisp  takes  a  characteristically  surprising  approach  to   and  a  painted 

Directoire  chair  in 

an  intimate  decorating  locus — the  master  bedroom.  And  in  honor  of  the  flowers  that  bloom    the  dining  room 

of  a  Pennsylvania 

in  May,  we  have  Senga  Mortimer's  piece  on  the  lush  tones  of  a  painter's  garden  in  Penn-    house  decorated  by 
sylvania  as  well  as  Wendy  Goodman's  appreciation  of  the  sublime  bouquets  at  that  most 
glamorous  New  York  restaurant.  La  Grenouille.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  May  issue 
of  HG  is  not  only  informative  but  also  highly  decorative — no  matter  what  your  taste. 
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Tlic  living  room  of  Frova  House 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  typifies 
(he  purified  elegance  of  the 
residence.  Bilhuber  covered  the 
walls  in  hammered-bark  paper 
and  curtained  the  windows  with 
unlined  monk's  wool.  A  1940s 
winged-back  chair  converses 
with  card  chairs,  an  Indonesian 
prayer  seat,  and  a  gilded  Italian 
daybed  upholstered  by  Billy 
Baldwin.  Details  see  Resources. 


Bilhuber,  above,  reduced 
everything  to  its  essentials, 
including  the  front  of 
the  living  room,  right, 
where  natural  light  creates 
gradations  of  color  on  the 
textured  walls  and  curtains 
and  illuminates  the  drafting 
table  of  Gustave  Eiffel,  a 
pair  of  U  tables  supporting 
Ming  and  early  Korean  vases 
and  bowls,  a  bronze  mirror 
cube  table  designed  bv 
Bilhuber,  and  artworks  hung 
in  unexpected  positions.  Inset: 
Silk  velvet  dressmaker 

the  daybed  in- pi  ed 
'ration. 


HE  CURREN  I  OWNERS  OF  FROVA  HOL'SF.  A  1920S  ITALIAN- 
ate  villa  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  are  brave  and  tenacious 
people.  They  discovered  the  house  of  their  dreams;  they  of- 
fered to  buy  it;  they  were  refused.  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  an  elderly  couple,  eccentric  and  reclusive  people  who  ad- 
mitted no  visitors  and  avoided  all  disturbances.  Determined 
to  have  it  at  all  costs,  in  love  with  it  though 
they  had  never  been  inside,  the  present 
owners  pressed  and  pressed  and  finally 
negotiated  a  contract  with  the  husband 
which  provided  that  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  live  in  the  house,  they 
would  be  offered  first  refusal. 

For  some  years  they  lived  a  few  miles 
away  and  waited.  When  the  news  came  to 
them  that  the  husband  had  died  and  his 
wife  was  being  institutionalized,  thev 
bought  their  dream  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, set  foot  inside,  and  found  a  specta- 
cle past  all  imagining.  The  couple  made 
the  Collyer  brothers  look  like  the  White 
Tornado.  They  had  never  thrown  any- 
thing away:  rubbish  filled  the  place  to 
above-shoulder  height,  with  tiny  corri- 
dors carved  for  human  passage.  Sixtv-six 
tons  of  stuff  were  eventually  cleared 
from  the  house.  Its  bones  were  intact  un- 
derneath, but  its  surface  was  like  a  vision 
from  the  grave.  Jeffrey  Bilhuber  was 
called  in  to  put  everything  to  rights. 

As  if  in  horror  at  the  layers  upon  lay- 
ers of  garbage  that  had  come  before, 
Bilhuber  reduced  everything  to  its 
strengths  and  essentials;  as  if  in  conscious 
disdain  of  the  filth  that  had  preceded 
him,  he  designed  a  house  that  is  radiantly 
clean  in  every  particular;  as  if  in  disgust  at  the  haphazard  ag- 
glomeration of  junk,  he  conceived  an  interior  in  which  every- 
thing is  intentional.  In  the  house  today,  one  is  constantly 
aware  of  decisions  that  have  been  made,  of  carefully  consid- 
ered priorities,  of  finely  tuned  balances.  Everywhere  one 
notes  what  has  been  eliminated  to  make  each  room  into  a  con- 
centrate of  itself — the  pictures  that  are  not  hanging,  the  ob- 
jects  that  arc  not  cluttering,  the  heavy  curtains  that  are  not 
draping  Baroque  silhouettes  across  the  plentitude  of  sun.  But 
the  house  is  not  strictly  Modernist;  it  is  purified  rather  than 
minimalized,  without  slickness  or  hard  edges. 

Throughout  the  house  Bilhuber  has  got  the  proportions 

right,  as  if  by  some  ancient  golden  mean.  The  doors  that  he 

heightened,  the  odd-size  furnishings,  the  arrangement  of  the 

pictures  in  the  dining  room — all  these  things  tit  with  one  an- 

■ .  i  reating  a  unity  of  spirit  that  makes  the  passage  from 

room  into  another  a  pleasure  and  a  delight.   The  atten- 

to  detail  is  phenomenal.  The  doorknobs,  for  example. 

are  bronze  casts  of  a  shape  molded  in  clay  bv  Bilhuber  and  his 
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of  English  fern  nature 
prints  from  the  mid  1800s. 
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er  col fee.  You  would 
on  rea<  lied  to  open 
mud  \  on  were  i  lasping  a  form 
vowi  hand  would  make  tor  itself. 

I  lie  pieces  ol  furniture  Bilhubei  has  de- 
signed are  similarh  both  whinisit.il  and  appo- 
site. A  wi  King  table  in  the  master  bedroom  is 
lacquered  in  a  parchment  that  resembles  the 
pattern  on  the  living  room  walls  and  reminds 
the  owners  from  then  first  waking  moments 
of  the  elegance  that  waits  for  them  below.  In 
the  dressing  room  Bilhuber  has  taken  chests 
ol  drawers  from  the  owners'  previous  house 
and  turned  them  into  vanity  units  for  sinks. 
The  incongruity  ol  faux  bamboo  dressers 
painted  white  and  sprouting  spigots  is  amus- 
ing but  not  obtrusive.  In  one  ol  the  upstairs 
bedrooms  Bilhuber  has  used  pink  Indian 
bedspreads — "the  kind  ol  thing  I  hung  on  the 
ceiling  in  im  room  when  I  was  a  student  in  the 
seventies" — as  curtains  The  front  hall  has  an 
enormous  reed  mat  on  the  floor  that  is  paint- 
ed in  an  outsize  leopard-spot  design.  The 
same  matting  continues  .ill  the  way  up  the 
st.uis.  "We  saw  these  mats  at  Pottery  Barn." 
says  Bilhuber.  "We  instantl)  knew  that  the) 
were  completely  great,  a  onetime  find,  and  so 
we  bought  the  entire  stoc  k."  I  he  mats  look  perfe<  tl\  in  keep- 
ing with  the  refined  objects  around  them.  "It's  fun,  it's  just 
gotta  be  fun!"  Bilhuber  exclaims.  It  is  also  wr\  and  sell-as- 
sured, the  kind  of  decorator  joke  that  laughs  at  the  rest  of  the 
decoration  without  in  an\  wa\  undermining  it. 

I  he  living  room  walls  are  covered  in  hammered-bark  pa- 
per, a  traditional  Native  American  t  raft.  It  is  all  in  squares, 
like  a  detail  of  Pierre  Legrain  I  urniture,  like  a  Cubist  portrait 
of  the  movement  of  mists  against  an  autumn  sky,  like  a  dream 
ol  twenties  elegance.  I  he  edges  o  I  these  squares  fade  into  one 
another.  You  can  lose  yoursell  in  the  texture  of  the  paper — in 
an  indi\  idual  squat  e  like  a  panel  of  shagreen  or  in  the  larger 
pattern  ol  squares.  You  can  lose  yoursell  in  gradations  of  col- 
or, too,  and  as  you  follow  the  endless  tinning  of  shades  you 
come  to  thee  in  tains,  w  hie  h  are  of  un  lined  monk's  wool,  fresh 
and  multitonal  themselves  in  the  changing  light  from  out- 
side. So  much  delicacy  and  soilness  is  inviting;  the  edges  of  a 
wild  forties  armchair  or  of  an  inverted  Guatemalan  mortar 
used  as  an  end  (able  at  e  just  enough  relief  so  (hat  the  room 
doesn't  feel  muffled. 

I  heothei  rooms  downstairs  sustain  this  tactile  quality.  1  he 

iiu  msliings.u  e  odd  I  \  assorted;  Bilhubei  and  hi:  clients  share 

(alben     and  several  Text  continued  on  page  212) 

sical  touches  in<  lade  reed  matting  with  outsize 
spots  and  a  red  holder  on  the  hall  floor  and  st  lirs,  top. 

i  niiis  XVI  chairs  covered  in  a  translucent  Kent- 
ilk  check  grace  the  dressing  room,  hat  right:  A 
he  bedroom  from  an  INih-ceniun  Italian  armchair. 


One  notes  what  has  been  eliminated  to  make  every  room  a  concentrate  of  itself 
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In  His  Own  Fashion 

With  a  spirited  irreverence,  Jean- Lou  is  Riccardi  heeps 
dress  up  the  l  e  f  t  b  a  n  k  apartment  of  christian  l  a  c  r  o  i  x 
By  Wendy  Goodman     Photographs  by  Thibauet  Jean  son 
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i.i  i  in  rwo  brilliant  talented  people  who  material- 
ihe  already  legendary  ize  your  dreams,  your  ideas.  That  is  Ric- 
tian  Lacroix  by  way  of  cardi  for  me  in  the  house." 
explaining  the  contrast  between  his  new  After  deciding  they  wanted  to  stay  in 
apai  tment  in  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  the  Saint-Germain  area,  where  they  had 
and  his  couture  salon  on  the  rue  duFau-  been  living  in  a  small  flat,  the  Lacroix 
bourg-Saint-Honore.  "For  me  fashion  is  searched  for  a  year  and  found  a  cozy 
a  kind  of  theater  and  theater  needs  a  beautifully  proportioned  nineteenth- 
stage,  so  I  wanted  the  couture  house  to  century  apartment  on  the  rue  des 
be  a  stage  for  fashion.  But  when  I  leave  Beaux-Arts.  The  adventure,  as  Riccardi 
and  go  home,  it's  completely  another  puts  it,  began  with  his  and  Franchise's 
world.  It's  for  me  and  Francoise  and  our  weekly  trips  to  antiques  shops  and  ilea 
close  friends — very  private."  markets.  After  five  months  of  shopping 
The  world  Lacroix  goes  home  to  was  and  collecting  paint  samples  and  fabric 
created  bv  the  inspired  teamwork  of  swatches,  they  presented  the  possibili- 
himself,  his  v>ife,  Francoise.  and  the  dec-  ties  to  Lacroix. 

orator  Jean-Louis  Riccardi,  who  is  also  a  Their  choices  reflect  one  key  princi- 
close  friend.  "I  never  liked  the  idea  of  a  pie  of  Riccai  di's:  "Fell  a  real  story  rather 
decorator,"  says  Lacroix.  "I  thought  it  than  be  merely  decorative.  Your  house 
was  so  impersonal  to  ask  a  stranger  to  do  is  a  voyage  ot  the  lite  you  have  already 
'our  mood.  But  when  we  saw  Riccardi's  lived."  According  to  Lacroix,  "The 
house  two  years  ago,  when  he  kindly  whole  house  is  like  a  couture  collection, 
threw  a  birthday  dinner  for  Francoise,  each  room  a  different  outfit,  different 
we  knew  we  shared  the  same  sensibil-  mood,  but  always  with  a  mix  of  things 
ities.  In  couture  there  is  something  that  I  love."  In  fact,  the  couturier  con- 
called  premier  d'atelier.  These  are  the  ceived  of  the  appointments  in  his  living 

A  bull's  head  Lacroix  was  given  when  he  came  out  with  his  First  collection  overlooks 
the  Pompeian  red  dining  room,  right.  Beneath  it,  on  a  Directoire  bookcase,  sit 
a  Girardet  bust,  Vallauris  candleholders,  and  a  bronze  dore  lamp.  The  wall  sconces, 
chandelier,  octagonal  plates,  and  collection  of  holy  Figures  in  their  starrv  niche  are 
all  Provencal.  Below:  Old  tiles  Francoise  found  were  installed  in  a  patchwork 
pattern  in  the  kitchen,  where  Directoire  chairs  complement  a  mosaic-topped  table. 


A  dining  room  reflectir 


ood  of  Provence,  where  Lacroix  grew  up,  was  one  of  the  stipulations 
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'The  house  is  like  a  couture  collection,  each  room  a  different  outfit" 


I 


room  as  parts  ol  a  gown:  the  gra)  scal- 
loped frieze  l>\  Patrice  Mauny,  whose 
work  the  Lacroix  had  first  seen  in  Ric- 
cardi's  house,  is  like  the  embroidery  on  a 
(  ollai ,  the  golden  curtains  represent  the 
scarf,  the  leopard-spot  carpet  and  chairs 
are  the  jacket  and  skirt. 

The  warm  yellow  living  room  re- 
minds the  Lacroix  of  1  .ondon,  .1  favorite 
city;  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
is  uniformly  both  elegant  and  playful,  a 
spec  trum  ol  strong  but  genial  colors  am- 
plifies tin'  dramatically  distinc  tive  iden- 
ui\  ol  each  room.  The  southern  mood 
ol  Provence,  where  Lacroix  was  raised, 
is  evoked  in  the  dining  room,  which 
displays  a  bull's  head  on  one  ol  the  Porn- 
peian  red  walls  and  a  collection  of 
hoi)  figures  from  Aries  in  a  niche  re- 
painted bright  blue  with  stars. 

Lacroix  had  to  resist  making  the 
house  too  Provencal  for  its  cosmopoli- 
tan setting,  but  he  and  Francoise  did 
want  .1  country  kitchen.  "We  don't  have 
a  country  house  for  the  moment,  so  this 
is  our  country  house,"  he  says,  indicat- 
ing the  kitchen's  festive  ceramic  tiles  and 
a  mosaic-topped  table  that  Francoise 
.mil  Riccardi  picked  up  at  the  Montreuil 
flea  market. 

"The  only  real  changes  we  made  were 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  bathrooms,"  says 
Lacroix.  "They  were  too  modern."  The 
adjoining  bathrooms  hark  back  to  earli- 
er ages:  old-fashioned  wallpaper  and 
brass  fixtures  as  well  as  more  ceramic 
tiles  in  Lacroix's  bathroom  remind  him 
ol  his  grandparents'  house,  while  Fran- 
chise's bathroom  has  the  feeling  ol  a 
whimsical  boudoir,  with  a  coiffeuse  of 
inlaid  mosaics  and  a  Napoleon  1 1 1  piano 
stool  serving  as  tabouret. 

For  the  bedroom  Francoise  wanted  a 
chartreuse  scheme — her  favorite  color 
and  "very  Barbara  Cartland,"  according 
to  her  husband.  Here  a  zany  mixture  ol 
English,  (Text  continued  on  page  212) 

A  view  into  the  bedroom,  right,  where  the 
walls,  with  a  frieze  by  Patrice  Mauny,  and 
the  folding  screen  concealing  Franchise's 
closet  are  painted  in  her  favorite  color. 
Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  A  metal 
chair  from  Riccardi;  a  Polish  santon, 
a  shell  vase  and  box,  and  a  candy  box 
brimming  with  Lacroix  fantasy  jewelry  atop 
the  bedroom  bureau;  Franchise's  coiffeuse; 
the  couturier,  hard  at  work  in  his  study. 
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Elsie de  Wolfe  ughi  painted  woodwork  m 

the  former  Washington  Irving  house,  opposite  lop.  as  ii 
was  in  ISMS,  signaled  a  revolt  a  gain  si  Victorian  taste. 
Ltfi:  De  Welle  iii   I'.tlli.  Opposite  center:   1  he  decorator 
and  her  husband.  Sir  Charles  Mcndl.  in  Beverly  Mills. 
Opposite  bottom;  I'rcillagc  ai  ihc  Villa   Irianon.  Below:  A 
mix  of  Classicisuflfcud  exotica  in  the   1020s.  Right: 
Chinoiscrie  atJp>l(lH^|M's  Park  Avenue  residence. 
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The  well-bred  pioneers 

of  twentieth -century 

American  taste  set  a 

standard  that  still  guides 

their  profession 

By  Mark  Hampton 


IF  WE  WERE  TO  BELIEVE  IN  LEGENDS,  WE  WOULD  GIVE  CREDIT 
for  the  founding  of  decorating  as  a  profession  to  Elsie  de 
Wolfe.  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  legends,  so  why  not  believe  in 
at  least  the  most  plausible  of  them?  Especially  in  our  era  of  too 
many  harsh  realities.  Besides,  the  history  of  decorating  is  full 
of  bona  fide  legends — most  of  them  women  and  all  of  them 
remarkably  interesting.  A  continuous  succession  of  individ- 
ualists who  didn't  have  the  feminist  movement  to  support 
them,  they  just  had  brains,  taste,  and  ambition.  They  usually 
benefited  from  good  strong  bloodlines  as  well.  They  were  "la- 
dies" most  of  the  time,  and  society  was  a  realm  in  which  they 
were  completely  at  home.  Their  manners  were  patrician,  as 
was  their  general  outlook,  and  the)  often  wore  little  black 
dressses  with  diamond  pins  on  the  shoulder. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe  was  a  trailblazer,  any  way  you  look  at  it.  She 
went  on  stage  at  a  time  when  the  distinction  between  show 
girls  and  actresses  was  somewhat  blurred.  As  a  socially  accept- 
able career,  acting  certainly  wasn't  a  perfect  choice.  But  then, 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  concept  of  suitable  careers  for  young 
women  was  a  bit  of  an  oxymoron.  The  productions  Elsie  ap- 
peared in  were  better  known  for  the  clothes  she  wore  than  for 
the  lines  she  spoke.  Her  own  good  taste  was  her  greatest  gift. 
She  and  Elisabeth  Marbury,  the  great  theatrical  agent,  shared 
a  sweet  little  house  off  Gramercy  Park  where  they  entertained 
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Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 


The  uncluttered 
geometry  of  a  Director 
sunroom  in  a  New 
Jersey  country  house, 
far  left,  exemplifies  Elsi 
Cobb  Wilson's  dignifie 
restraint.  Left:  In  the 
Fifth  Avenue  apartmer 
of  her  sister.  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Bliss,  the 
decorator  used 
Georgian  paneling  as 
architectural  framewor 
for  18th-century 
English  and  French 
furniture  comfortably 
grouped  to  encourage 
conversation.  Chintz 
and  an  Oriental  carpet 
supply  discreet  pattern 
and  color.  Below  left:  El 
Cobb  Wilson,  c.  1933. 


Eleanor 
McMillen  Brown 

As  head  of  McMillen 

Inc.,  Eleanor  Brown, 

below,  strove  for  dramatic 

grandeur  in  interiors  such 

as  the  1945  Winthrop 

house,  right.  Far  right: 

Unadorned  walls  in  the 

Suarez  drawing  room 

set  off  the  opulence  of 

Louis  XV  bergeres  and  a 

coroma    Ul  screen.  The 

pale  paicae  was  keyed 

to  Aubusson  carpets. 


Witho    t  sacrificing  any  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  upper-class  subtleti( 
Mrs.  Brown  was  not  afraid  of  making  a  strong  statement 


a  large  circle  of  New  York  soc  iety-  the  1  i<  h,  the  intelle<  iu.it. 
and  the  stylish.  Then,  as  now.  very  few  people  fell  into  all 
three  categories.  As  Elsie  gradually  rescued  the  house,  whi<  li 
had  once  belonged  to  Washington  Irving,  from  its  maroon 
cluttered  gloom,  the  fashionable  world  took  notice.  By  stages, 
she  painted  the  woodwork  white  and  replaced  heaw  mantels 
from  the  1860s  with  simple  ones  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI. 
•  Bastard  Rococo  mirrors  gave  way  tosevei  e  Neo<  lassie  al  ones. 
Walls  (hat  had  been  coveted  with  a  collection  of  plates  were 
paneled  with  plain  moldings  and  painted  light  colors.  I  he 
furniture  was  also  painted  white  or  marbleized  in  pale  tones. 
If  dark  pieces  could  not  withstand  the  paintbrush,  they  were 
replaced  by  Louis  XV  and  XVI  chairs  and  consoles,  some 
eighteenth  ecntui  \ ,  some  not.  Authenticity  was  not  the  point. 
A  revolutionary  lightening  and  refining  was. 

When,  at  the  age  of  39  (it  was  1904),  Klsie  dec  ided  to  retire 
from  the  stage,  she  was  urged  by  Elisabeth  Marhurv  and  the 
Hewitt  sisters,  heiresses  and  lounders  ol  what  later  became 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  to  go  into  business  helping  peo- 
ple decorate  their  houses.  It  was  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come.  It  was  also  the  exact  moment  when  the  Colony  Club, 
founded  just  one  year  earlier  by  a  group  of  Elsie's  rich 
friends,  was  planning  a  new  building  on  Madison  Avenue  de- 
signed by  McKim,  Mead  c\:  White.  Stanford  White  himself 
urged  the  committee  to  hire  Elsie  as  the  decorator.  In  part- 
nership with  the  brilliant  architect  Ogden  Codman,  she  also 
renovated  a  couple  of  New  York  brownstones,  transforming 
them  into  miniature  hotels  particuliers  in  an  extraordinarily 
subtle  and  charming  way.  Undoubtedly,  she  was  a  greedy 
lady  and  seldom  gave  Codman  the  credit  she  should  have. 
Poor  guy,  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  when  he  collabo- 
rated on  a  book  with  Edith  Wharton,  another  greedy  lady. 
But  the  work  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe  stands  on  its  own.  It  is  easy  to 
concentrate  on  the  glitzy  aspect  of  her  later  life:  her  manias 
for  parties  and  plastic  surgery  are  well  known.  Her  decorat- 
ing genius,  however,  was  real.  Both  here  and  in  Erance, 
where  she  owned  the  Villa  Trianon  at  Versailles,  she  c  reated 


looms  ol  terrific  style  and  luxury  that  were  also  incredibly 
fashionable.  She  was  not  afraid  to  he  chic. 

late  m  life,  Elsie  mat  ried  a  British  diplom.it,  Sir  Charles 
Mend  I,. n  id  during  World  War  II  they  lived  in  Bevei  l\  1 1  ills.  I 
remember  a  photograph  ol  them  from  those  years  taken 
in  their  drawing  room.  It  was  all  while.  Mirrored  walls  and 
window  surrounds  reflected  white  banquettes  and  white 
flowers.  Blackamoor  tables  and  stools  lent  a  hint  ol  a  party 
in  Venice.  The  atmosphere  was  not  one  of  terra  firma,  hut 
perhaps  the  combined  c  ire  unistanccs  of  wartime  and  Holly- 
wood help  to  explain  that.  All  the  eighteenth-century  beau- 
ties of  Fiance  were  still  waiting  in  the  house  at  Versailles, 
where  she  returned  to  die  in  1950.  In  the  years  since 
1901,  a  train  of  followers  had  become  firmly  established. 
If  Winterhalter  could  have  painted  them  all  together,  they 


Ruby  Ross  Wood 

Luxurious  subtlety 

was  a  hallmark  of 

Ruby  Ross  Wood, /ar 

right.  Above  right: 

Walls  lacquered  a 

glossy  black  brown 

present  a  rich  foil  to 

the  sheen  of  beige 

satin  in  a  Long  Island 

house  decorated  e. 

1934.  Right:  A  sparing 

use  of  chintz  and 

uncarpeted  parquet 

enhance  the  cool 

refinement  of  David 

Adler's  woodwork  in 

the  Blair  library 

in  Palm  Beach. 


Rose  Gumming  was  the  bad  girl  in 
this  era  of  perfect  ladies.  Her  taste  had 
a  trace  of  the  demimondaine,  vet  she 
was  capable  of  immense  grandeur 

would  have  been  called  Lad)  Mendl's  maids  of  honor. 

1  he  next  big  Mai  on  the  horizon  was  another  Elsie.  Born  in 
1877,  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  as  she  was  always  <  ailed  profession- 
ally, was  twelve  years  younger  than  Elsie  dc  Wolfe.  B\  the  end 
ol  World  War  1  she  had  decorating  offices  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  Married  to  Major  General  !  ouis  Little,  USMC, 
she  decorated  great  houses  and  ,i:    ,   tmentsall  along  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  as  well  as  the  Atnei  lean  embassies  in  Paris.  Pe- 
.  and  Tokyo.  She  also  helped  to  restore  the  marine 
mandant's  house  in  Washington  for  Majoi  ( ieneral  and 
>hn  Russell,  the  parents  ol  yel  another  leg  Brooke 


Rose  Cumming 

A  glamorouslv  idiosvneratie 
reinterpretation  of  period    " 
stvle  was  already  evident 
in  earlv  Rose  Cumming 
designs  of  the  1920s, 
such  as  the  New  York      ' 
interior,  below  left.  Far 
left:  Cumming  in  1958. 
Left:  The  extravagant  lit  a 
la  polonaise  and  vivid 
hues  of  lilac,  blue,  and 
mauve  in  a  bedroom  in 
the  decorator's  brownstone 
reflected  a  taste  for 
surroundings  reminiscent 
of  stage  or  film  sets. 


Astor.  Mrs.  Astor  has  a  memory  that  is  as  dazzling  as  every- 
thing else  about  her.  She  remembers  Mrs.  Wilson  as  tall,  thin, 
and  elegant.  She  was  also  witty,  a  trait  that  endeared  her  to 
Mrs.  Russell.  Mrs.  Wilson's  taste  epitomized  the  new  refine- 
ment and  restraint  of  post-Victorian  decoration,  which 
emerged  from  a  scholarly  architectural  revival  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  and  French  stvles  as  well  as  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  American  Colonial  design.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  and  Long  Island  house  decorated  bv  Mrs.  Wilson 
for  her  sister.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Bliss,  were  furnished  with  con- 
servative pieces  of  English.  French,  and  even  Italian  eigh- 
teenth-century  furniture.  In  no  way  ostentatious,  these 
rooms  had  simple  curtains  without  valances,  either  Oriental 
or  plain  Brussels  velvet  carpets,  and  modest  amounts  of 
chintz.  Arrangements  of  furniture  clearly  intended  for  con- 
versation rather  than  for  show  lent  an  inviting  appeal  that  is 
just  as  easy  to  understand  today  as  it  was  si\t\  \  ears  ago. 

A  kev  event  in  the  chronicle  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  career  was  her 
decision  in  the  earlv  twenties  to  hire  the  young  Eleanor 
McMillen.  later  known  as  Eleanor  Brown,  to  work  as  an  assis- 
tant. (It  was  only  appropriate  that  Mrs.  McMillen  should  be 
chosen  by  Mrs.  John  Russell's  daughter.  Brooke,  to  decorate 
her  new  apartment.)  Recently  divorced,  Mrs.  McMillen  had 
gi  me  to  the  Parsons  School  of  Design  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
i  ai  eer  in  decorating.  She  frequently  returned  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis,  the  city  where  her  family  had  made  its  for- 
tune and  where  the  firm  she  founded  in  the  mid  1920s, 
Mc  Millen.  Inc..  would  decorate  many  houses  over  the  next 
si\t\  \  ears.  1  n  a  remarkably  short  time,  Mrs.  Brown,  as  she  be- 
came when  she  married  the  architect  Archibald  Brown, 
found  herself  decorating  houses  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
The  list  of  her  clients  reads  like  the  Social  Register.  Win- 
throps,  Aldriches.  Rockefellers,  Lorillards — even  a  couple 
named  Kinicutt.  the  parents  of  Sister  Parish. 

If  Mrs.  Wilson's  interiors  suggested  a  confident  distinction 
between  nouveaux  riches  and  those  with  greater  taste  and  re- 
finement. Mrs.  Brown's  style,  without  sacrificing  any  upper- 
t  lass  subtleties,  quickly  became  more  highly  evolved.  She  was 


not  afraid  <>l  making  a  strong  statement.  I  ike  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
she  understood  the  transitory  world  of  fashion — and  could 
.  rise  above  it  to  strike  a  timeless  note-.  Once,  many  years  ago,  I 
•vit  in  the  staggering  River  1  louse  drawing  room,  with  its  2 1- 
loot  (filings,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diego  Suarez  (he  was  the  land- 
scape architect  who  in  1914  designed  the  gardens  of  \  i/c  aya 
in  Kc\  Biscayne,  Florida).  The  beautiful  and  glamorous 
.room  had  been  designed  forty  years  before  by  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  it  was  prac  ticalh  unchanged  after  all  that  time.  The  effect 
ol  the  silvery  blue  haired  Mrs.  Suarez,  surrounded  by  hercor- 
omandel  screens.  French  and  English  furniture,  pale  Aubus- 
son  carpets,  and  c  alia  lilies  arranged  by  the  ancient  butler,  was 
one  of  great  chic.  In  describing  Mrs.  Brown,  she  said  simply, 
"She  has  always  been  the  most  attractive  person  imaginable." 
I  knew  exactly  what  Mrs.  Suarez  meant,  because  I  worked  for 
Mrs.  Brown  for  six  wonderful  years. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Wilson  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  em- 
plover  of  Mrs.  Brown,  Ruby  Ross  Wood  will  always  be  known 
as  the  one  who  persuaded  Billy  Baldwin  to  leave  Baltimore 
and  come  to  New  York  to  work — with  Mrs.  Wood,  of  course. 
But  Mrs.  Wood  on  her  own  is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Born 
in  1880  in  Monticello.  Georgia,  she  enjoyed  an  early,  if  dis- 
creet, success  in  New  York  as  a  ghostwriter  for  Elsie  de  Wolfe: 
several  series  of  magazine  articles  on  decorating  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  book,  The  House  in  Good  Taste,  published  in  1913. 
In  the  twenties  she  opened  her  own  shop  and  rapidly  became 
a  leading  society  decorator,  with  an  understated  American 
style  at  once  less  formal  and  less  rich  than  that  of  her  prede- 
cessors and  less  grand  than  its  European  counterparts.  Her 
clients  were  grand,  though,  and  their  preference  for  a  simple 
kind  of  luxury  belied  their  personal  extravagance. 

In  Billy  Baldivm  Remembers,  the  decorator  describes  the 
house  Mrs.  Wood  was  working  on  in  Palm  Beach  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wolcott  Blair  when  he  first  arrived  in  New  York.  De- 
signed by  the  Chicago  architect  David  Adler,  the  house  was  a 
study  in  the  English  Georgian  colonial  manner  that  flour- 
ished in  the  Caribbean  for  two  hundred  years.  As  in  so  much 
of  Adler's  work,  however,  an  elegant  Modernism  lifted  the 
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house  into  a  higher  level  of  architectural  originality.  (As  it 
happens,  Mis.  Wood.  Mis.  Brown,  and  Billy  Baldwin  also  ad- 
mired the  originality  of  Adler's  sister,  the  decorator  Frances 
llkins.  who  lived  in  Monterey,  California,  from  19 18  to  1953. 
The  regional  style  she  created  was  a  profound  influence  on 
the  late  Michael  Taylor.)  Mrs.  Wood's  decoration  achieved,  as 
it  often  did,  an  unexpected  triumph  of  contemporary  drama 
perfectly  attuned  to  Adler's  bouse.  The  huge  living  room, 
with  its  five  gigantic  arc  bed  windows  on  each  of  its  long  walls, 
had  the  strictest,  most  uncluttered  arrangement  of  furniture 
(the  covers  of  which  were  tan  (Text  continued  on  page  21 4) 
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In  an  East  Coast  retreat 
)f  Hollywood's  hottest  properties,  decorators. 

GlLLE  1  TE-ShADLEY   EVOKE  THE   FABULOUS   FORTIES   AND   FIFTIES 

By  Charles  Gandee      Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
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the  living  room  wilh  a  Pa 
Frankl  sofa  antl  a  two-part 
Isomorphic  cork  cocktail 
table  stained  white.  Opposite. 
In  the  entry,  a  1938  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  plywood  <  hair 
rests  on  an  oak  floor  painted 
white,  black,  and  aqua  to 
resemble  vintage  linoleum. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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kind  of    * 
e?" 
an  a<  tress  and  all 
that?" 

"Yes.  ( Ian  i  say  you're  .in  actress?" 

"Sure.  Win  not?" 

She  is  an  actress.  A  bona  fide  movie 
star  in  fact.  Which  means  that  her  profes- 
sional life  is  very  public.  Which  means 
that  her  personal  life  is  very  private.  Or 
at  least  that's  the  way  she  would  like  it  to 
be.  So  we  leave  her  out  of  this — more 
precisely,  we  leave  her  name  out.  Which 
is  almost  OK.  After  all,  we'll  be  seeing  her 
in  the  movies. 

"We've  been  friends  for  over  ten 
years,"  reports  Stephen  Shadley,  for- 
merly a  Los  Angeles-based  scenic  artist  for  Disney  <  >n  Parade, 
currently  a  New  York— based  decorator  with  Richard  Gillette. 
"And  because  I  admire  her  as  a  friend  and  because  1  like  her 
aesthetic,  1  thought  a  working  relationship  would  be  great 
fun."  So  when  his  favorite  movie  star  called  to  ask  if  he  would 
be  interested  in  helping  out  with  a  lew  domestic  improve- 
ments to  her  newly  acquired  house  on  the  East  Coast.  Shadley 
jumped  at  the  invitation.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  Gil- 
lette  would  be  interested.  Very  interested. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  considering  that  this  is,  in  the  end, 
a.  elebritv  home,  the  partners  were  given  driving  instructions 
to  a  pleasant  but  unremarkable  white  clapboard  split-level 
dating  back  to  the  forties  which  was  filled  with  "dark  wood, 
old  sofas,  Mexican  blankets,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  flo- 
ral-print drapes."  The  bedroom  was  particularly  memorable, 
bringing  to  Gillette's  mind,  as  it  did,  a  Ramada  Inn.  None  of 
which  seemed  particularly  well  suited  to  the  woman  he  de- 
scribes as  "offbeat,  jazzy,  syncopated,  and  full  of  surprises." 

Amid  the  dubious  decor,  however,  Gillette  and  Shadley 
spotted  one  recent  acquisition  that  bolstered  their  flagging 
spirits.  Everything  else,  they  were  told,  could  go,  but  the  over- 
size club  chair  designed  bv  Paul  Frankl  in  the  mid  forties 
which  was  sitting  in  the  mahogany-lined  living  room  was 
there  to  stay.  "Just  get  some  more  big  pieces  of  furniture  and 
paint  everything  white."  advised  the  movie  star,  who,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  is  well  known  for  being  more  visual  than  verbal. 

Putting  the  paint-it-white  issue  aside  for  the  moment,  Gil- 
lette and  Shadley  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  big  furniture 
issue,  which  required,  shall  we  say  some  development.  So  the 
decorators  and  the  movie  stai  headed  to  lower  Manhattan. 
where  the)  hit  all  the  hip  emporiums  specializing  in  vintage 
iturt    From  Fifty/50  and  Secondhand  Rose  to  Artery  and 
>ss,  the  trio  made  the  roup  Is  until  their  collective  eye 
handeliers,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
tating  porcupine-style  from  a  cen- 
>nl\  did  the  sputnik-like  orbs  have  the 
lie,  the\  were  also  sufficiently 


idiosyncratic  to  please  the  quirkiest  taste. 
"She  loved  them."  recalls  Shadlev.  The 
remarkable  fixtures  turned  out  to  be  piv- 
otal, according  to  Gillette:  "It  was  then 
that  we  sort  of  established  this  big  broad 
graphic  kind  of  feeling  to  the  place." 

Countless  shopping  trips  later,  the 
movie  star's  house  is  in  shape.  But  it  was 
somewhat  rough  going  there  for  a  while. 
"There  was  a  little  confusion  in  the  be- 
ginning because  of  this  fifties  idea."  con- 
fesses Shadlev.  "But  then  we  realized  that 
it  wasn't  the  fifties  at  all,  it  was  just  this 
kind  of  klunkiness  that  she  was  after." 
Or.  as  the  movie  star  would  sav.  "I  don't 
like  any  style  that's  too  rigid,  so  you  can't 
do  whatever  you  want.  There  was  a  brute 
thing  in  the  forties,  and  that's  what  1  real- 
ly like.  But  it  sort  of  bled  into  the  fifties.'' 

Although  there's  probably  not  a  room  in  the  house  that 
doesn't  bear  some  trace  of  the  Eisenhower  era,  the  chrono- 
logical gamut,  Gillette  proudly  reports,  runs  from  1905  lawn 
chairs  to  1989  light  sconces.  "Contrary  to  what  you  may 
think,"  notes  Shadlev,  "it's  not  only  about  the  fifties,  it's  about 
the  twentieth  century.  There's  something  here  from  almost 
every  decade."'  The  stylistic  gamut  is  comparably  wide, 
stretching  from  funky  driftwood  lamps,  genuine  Naugahyde 
wall  panels,  and  futuristic  Marco  Zanuso  chairs  to  classic 
pieces  bv  Alvar  Aalto.  Charles  Eames,  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  And  in  terms  of  the  preferred  forties,  Gillette  and 
Shadley  also  uncovered,  much  to  their  client's  delight,  a  sec- 
ond Frankl  club  chair  as  well  as  a  companion  sofa,  which 
helped  anchor  the  otherwise  unwieldy  living  room. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  color — or  lack  of  it — all-white  was  a 
hi!  too  Zen  for  Gillette  and  Shadlev.  So  although  it  took  some 
doing,  they  persuaded  their  movie  star  to  expand  her  pal- 
ette— for  a  change.  "Since  we  both  started  out  as  painters," 
explains  Gillette,  a  former  trompe  l'oeil  artist,  "we  try  to  do 
some  work  on  every  project."  In  this  project  that  work  can  be 
found  in  the  faux  woodgrain  pattern  that  enlivens  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room,  the  arch  framing  the  dining  room, 
and  the  floor  welcoming  visitors  in  the  entry.  Assisting  in  the 
cause  are  vintage  linoleum  and  fabrics,  which  add  not  only- 
color  but  period  pattern  as  well. 

"Sure,  it's  theatrical,"  concludes  Gillette.  "But  it's  also  com- 
fortable." Shadlev  concurs.  "Maybe  it's  a  bit  like  a  set,  but  it's 
very  much  her  stvle.  In  fact,  it  looks  just  like  her."  Does  it?  It 
does.  "It's  me,"  she  savs.  "I  mean  I'm  there."  A 

After  painting  the  mahogany  walls  and  staining  the  oak  floor  of 
the  living  room,  opposite,  decorators  Stephen  Shadley  and 
Richard  Gillette  installed  forties  seating  pieces  bv  Paul  Frankl, 
which  thev  upholstered  in  Iron  Cloth  from  Brickel  Associates. 
The  cowhide  lounge  chair  is  an  Alvar  Aalto  classic  from  the  early 
thirties.  The  sputnik-stvle  fifties  chandeliers  were  found  in  the 
basement  of  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC.  Above:  For  a  bit  of  graphic 
punch,  the  banister  in  the  stairwell  is  painted  black  and  white. 
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room  in  a  ! 

grain  pattern  to  add 

color  and  texture 

to  the  primarily 

neutral  environment. 

The  ebonized 

plywood  chairs 

are  Charles  Eames 

classics  from  Artery, 

NYC.  The  pickled 

mahogany  table  was 

found  at  Skank 

World,  Los  Angeles. 
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try  to  impose  an  aesthetic,  we  just  try  to  get  in  sync  with  ou 
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A  pair  of  Marco  Zanuso  armch; 

vintage  fifties  fabric  flanks  a  driftwi 

in  the  master  bedroom,  right.  The  Nai 

divider  doubles  as  headboard  on  one  sid< 

board  for  overflow  closet  space  on  the  other.  !  h( 

baseball-style  lace  stitching  is  faux  painted.  Above. 

The  bathroom  vanity  is  clad  in  period  linoleum. 
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Itivate  her  garden.     By  Senga  Mortimer      Photographs  by  Mick  Hales 
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LIKE  MANY  AR  IIS  IS  WHOGARDEN,  THE  PAIN  IKR  PENELOPE 
Harris  u^es  much  the  same  palette  whether  she  is  in  her 
studio  holding  a  brush  or  outdoors  with  a  trowel.  Harris's 
love  of  pastel  color  set  off  by  darker  muted  tones  is  evident 
the  moment  you  enter  the  drive  leading  to  the  1920s  Cots- 
wold-style  house  in  Pennsylvania  that  she  shares  with  her  hus- 
band, Henry,  and  their  three  children.  Near  the  entrance  to 
the  property,  bright  yellow  alyssum  mixed  with  white  arabis 
cascades  from  a  fieldstone  retaining  wall  weathered  to  a  rich 
pewter  gray.  A  row  of  clipped  Washington  hawthorn  trees 
leads  the  eye  toward  beds  filled  with  roses  of  many  hues,  both 
shrubs  and  climbers  casually  underplanted  with  lavender. 
Farther  along,  like  shadows  in  a  sunlit  Impressionist  land- 
scape, subtly  varied  ground  cover  provides  the  perfect  foil  to 
massed  borders  of  vibrant  old-fashioned  flowers.  "1  try  not  to 
expose  a  single  inch  of  soil,"  Harris  observes,  as  it  she  were 
explaining  how  she  layers  pigment  on  bare  canvas. 

Growing  up  in  a  family  of  artists  and  then  pursuing  her 
own  career,  Penelope  Harris  has  always  felt  a  ■'need,  a  com- 
pulsion really,  to  express  my  personal  response  to  life 
through  collecting  objects  whose  color  and  form  I  relate  to.  A 
piece  of  fruit,  a  feather  picked  up  in  the  woods,  or  some  Ilea 
market  find — these  things  touch  my  soul."  The  thrill  of  dis- 
covering how  she  can  play  these  disparate  objects  against  each 
other  in  a  painting  also  radiates  from 
her  arresting  combinations  of  plants. 
Basically  a  spring  and  early  summer 
garden,  romantic  but  not  sweet,  it 
sits  comfortably  within  the  framework 
of  preexisting  native  stone  walls  and 
mature  trees  that  impart  a  sense  of 
permanence  and  well-being.  I  he 
architectural  plan  defined  by  the  walls 

Honeysuckle  and  old  roses  spill  over  Pennsylvania  fieldstone 
walis.  right,  which  help  define  the  landscape.  Victorian 
cast-iron  benches  passed  down  in  Henry  Harris's  family  have 
d  near  beds  of  delphiniums,  foxgloves,  hollyhocks, 
panula,  anchusa,  and  other  cottage  garden  favorites.  Top: 
'       is  in  her  studio,  working  on  paintings  for 
fall  in  Philadelphia.  Above:  A  1938  magazine 
:  ris's  mother,  the  painter  Audrey  Bullet. 
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and  Flagstone  paving  is  balanced  and  orderl)  without  being 
rigidly  symmetrical.  Its  main  axis,  which  extends  from  a 
splendid  terrace  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  steps  down 
gradually  to  fit  into  the  rolling  landscape. 

Having  much  of  the  garden  directly  visible  from  the  ter- 

i  at  e  is  a  great  luxury.  In  warm  weather  the  family  breakfasts 

under  the  half-century-old  weeping  cherry  trees  that  canop) 

this  overlook.  From  here  they  can  watch  poppies  unfurl,  and 

thevcan  breathe  die  stent  of  old  roses,  a  passion  with  the  Har- 

rises,  who  never  i  m  trips  to  England  without  lists  of 

5  to  01  ng  w  riter  Rosemary  Vere) 

1  the  traditioi  knot  garden  at  the  center 

race,  on  the  -  ting  pool  that  posed  a  haz- 

nall<  hildren  eeping  tin  me  fills  the  cracks 

surrounding  tlagstones. 

si  flower  beds  that  tan  be  seen  from  the  terrace 


are  dense  with  some  of  the  choicest  "blacks"  in  the  darker 
range  of  the  gardeners  palette — smudges  of  black  viola, 
black  f  ritillaria.  dark  red  "Black  Swan'  tulips,  black  single  hol- 
lyhocks,  'Black  Beautv'  sweet  william— sparked  with  acid- 
green  ladv's-mantle.  sapphire  blue  lobelia,  and  daintv  violas 
of  the  palest  pink.  The  poppies  in  glorious  disarrav  and  the 
abundant  climbing  roses  intertw  ined  with  clematis  complete 
the  ever-changing  illustration  of  a  motto  Penelope  Harris 
learned  from  her  mother,  the  painter  Audrey  Buller:  "A  little 
too  much  is  just  enough  for  me."  A 

A  multicolored  arrav  of  poppies,  opposite,  including  'Mother 
of  Pearl'.  Watermelon',  and  'Mahogany',  is  mixed  with 
delphiniums,  white  valerian,  and  foxgloves.  The  rose  'Orange 
Everglow'  climbs  over  the  wall.  Above:  One  in  a  row  of  four 
clipped  Washington  hawthorns  stands  above  a  thick  bank 
of  alvssum  'Basket-of-Gold'  and  white  Arabis  caucasica. 
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IF  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW  ROBERT  CURRIE— SAY,  YOU'D  JUST  MET 
him  at  a  dinner  party — you'd  expect  his  rooms  to  be 
stuffed  with  a  million  pillows,  that  everything  would  be  lush, 
lush,  lush,"  confesses  Katell  le  Bourhis,  associate  curator  for 
special  projects  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  Cos- 
tume Institute.  "He'll  talk  of  his  love  for  luxurious  materials," 
says  the  leopard-clad  Parisian.  "But  he  also  has  another  side,  a 
severe  side  that  controls  those  emotional  impulses.  One  min- 
ute he's  touching  the  drapes,  throwing  down  swags  of  fabric, 
the  next  minute  he's  cutting  short  all  the  indulgences  and 
working  them  into  something  extremely  conceptual.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  froufrou." 

Some  say  he's  a  Surrealist,  others  a  Zeitgeist  visionary,  still 
others  see  the  West  Coast  in  his  work — even  though  Currie 
has  been  firmly  planted  in  New  York  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Try  to  pin  the  New  Jersey-born  former  seminarian's 
style  to  a  period,  place,  or  school,  and  it  tends  to  wriggle  away 
like  a  wayward  spirit.  "I  always  think  of  his  taste  as  forward- 
thinking,  right  out  on  the  edge,"  says  Mark  Hampton.  "I  love 
his  capacity  for  whimsy.  It's  like  a  sense  of  humor  or  being 
able  to  sing  on  key.  You  either  have  it  or  you  don't." 

(Airne  takes  his  whimsy  seriously  but  refuses  to  be  ruled  by 

it .  "I  come  to  conclusions  about  how  a  room  should  look  based 

on  gut  reaction,"  he  says,  seated  behind  a  glass-topped  desk  in 

his  small  but  airy  Chelsea  office.  Dressed  in  a  vellow  sweater 

and  olive  corduroys.  (  urrie  projec  ts  the  gentle  warmth  of  Dr. 

ut  clues  to  a  more  cerebral,  perhaps  slightly  sinister 

<';<'  !urk  here  and  there:  a  lar  ;e  bronze  ficus  tree  tied 

se  fortunes  holds  court  in  one  corner  next  to  a 

I  >lack  and  white  cowhide.  Two  cactus 

i    lied  dollar  bills,  a  gift  from  Richard  A\  t 


don  on  Currie's  dreaded  fortieth  birthday,  adorn  his  desk- 
top. "There  is  a  liquid  quality  to  my  work,"  he  says.  "It's  sooth- 
ing, clearly  dramatic,  not  real  but  very  real.  I  play  by  no  rules." 

It  is  precisely  this  maxim  that  sent  Currie's  career  into  orbit 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  After  a  two-year  trial  period  at  a  Je- 
suit seminary,  Currie  completed  his  education  at  LeMoyne 
College  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  ("I  was  raised  in  a  good  Cath- 
olic family.  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  world,  but  I  real- 
ized that  the  priesthood  wasn't  the  only  way.")  He  then  joined 
forces  with  an  old  friend,  furniture  designer  and  decorator 
Stanley  Jay  Friedman,  which  led  to  a  collaboration  with  the 
then-unknown  designer  Norma  Kamali  and  his  first  public 
act  of  blasphemy. 

"When  I  opened  my  shop  on  Madison,"  Kamali  recalls,  "we 
were  on  the  second  floor,  so  it  was  an  effort  to  get  people  to 
look  up.  Bob  literally  re-created  a  Con  Edison  street  scene  for 
a  display  of  working  clothes."  How  literally?  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  one  minute  a  blinking  sawhorse  stood  over  a  pothole  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  the  next  minute  it  was  blinking  in  the 
Kamali  window.  "It  caused  a  sensation,"  says  Kamali.  "I 
mean,  who  would  do  that — it  was  outrageous.  Bob  has  a  wild 
sense  of  humor.  You  can  see  it  in  a  lot  of  things  he  does,  but  he 
knows  when  to  keep  the  lid  on  and  when  to  let  it  go." 

Currie  applied  his  sleight  of  hand  to  the  walls,  floors,  and 
mannequin  placement  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
recent  exhibition  "The  Age  of  Napoleon."  One  of  his  set 
designs,  above,  incorporates  trompe  l'oeil  wallpaper  from  Zuber. 
Opposite:  For  New  Yorkers  Alix  Alexander  and  William 
Blumenthal,  Currie  brought  a  1970s  minimalist  dining  room 
down  to  human  scale  by  introducing  a  17th-century  Flemish 
tapestry  from  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC,  a  pair  of  Italian  marble 
columns  from  Didier  Aaron,  NYC,  and  a  Jacobean  table. 
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'There  is  a  liquid  quality  to  my  work,"  says  Currie.  "It's  soothir 


As  it  happened,  Currie's  window  for  Kamali  netted  him  an 
assignment  that  let  him  send  the  lid  in  question  flying.  His 
nightmarish  visions  for  Henri  Bendel's  West  57th  Street  win- 
dows in  the  late  1970s  and  early  19S0s  displayed  scenes  from 
mannequin  hell:  disheveled  women  in  laundromats,  a  wom- 
an clad  in  Jean  Muir  seated  determinedly  in  a  puddle,  anoth- 
er distressed  damsel  in  Mary  McFadden  clutching  a  bottle  of 
green  poison.  "Some  were  great,  some  were  awful,  some 
OK,"  says  Currie.  "It  was  an  evolution  of  mv  personalis  ." 

And,  it  is  clear  today,  those  windows  brought  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  Hock  of  potential  clients,  many  of  whom  were  in- 
trigued by  his  unschooled,  instinctive  approach.  Following  a 
stint  inja  King  the  interior  of  a  department  store  for 

fashion  designer  Hanae  Mori.  Currie  was  reach  to  make  a 
professional ;  ■  the  residential  sector.  "Ill  could  do  it  in 

a  window,  I  coul<  a  room,"  hi  reasoned.  Now  armed 

In  his  own  Greenwich  \  ill  lent,  above,  Currie  exposed 

a  structural  iron  beam  and  surrounded  it  with  such  disparate 
elements  as  a  sofa  in  a  Clarence  Hon  ;e  boucle,  a  Jean-Michel 
Frank  lacquer  coffee  table,  a  table  n  if  railroad  ties,  a  set  of 

gilded  side  chairs — two  Italian  Neoclassi-       ind  two  Louis  XVI — 
and  a  vast  Rand  McNallv  globe.  The  caq        ig  is  from  Stark. 
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with  an  enviable  client  list,  which  includes  Paul  Simon  and 
handbag  designer  Carlos  Falchi,  and  a  healthy  side  career  in 
advertising  (Currie  collaborated  with  Avedon  on  the  design 
of  the  sets  for  Calvin  Klein's  Obsession  commercials,  and  the 
two  have  worked  in  the  past  on  Christian  Dior  and  Gianni 
Vei  sace  campaigns),  Currie  is  able  to  pick  and  choose  who  he 
wants  to  work  with.  Most  of  those  selected  stay  with  Currie  for 
the  long  haul. 

"A  room  can't  be  done  in  six  months,  and  it  can't  be  done  in 
six  years,"  he  says.  Two  of  his  clients,  jewelry  designer  Alix 
Alexander  and  financier  William  Blumenthal,  have  been 
working  with  Currie  for  live  years  now.  Their  New  York 
apai  tment.  originally  designed  by  minimalist  WTard  Bennett, 
posed  a  particularly  post-Postmodernist  challenge.  "You 
could  have  been  in  a  clean  crisp  gallery,"  Currie  recalls.  "It 
needed  to  be  pulled  down  to  human  scale."  In  the  dining 
room  Currie  covered  a  modern  table  with  a  rich  seventeenth- 
cent  urv  Flemish  tapestry  and  hung  a  heavy  Victorian  mirror 
on  the  wall  to  give  the  illusion  of  depth.  ("You'll  find  mirrors 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  places  in  my  rooms,"  he  says.  "I  use  them 
solely  for  creating  balance  in  the  scale  of  the  room — not  for 
vanity.")  To  further  ground  (Text  continued  on  page  220) 
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Silk-screened  muslin  encircles  a  Jacob  Freres  chaise  longue,  above,  at 
"The  Age  of  Napoleon"  exhibition.  Below:  Currie  collaborated  with 
Richard  Avedon  on  the  surreal  sets  for  Calvin  Klein's  Obsession  ads. 
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COURTESY  CRK  ADVERTISING 


arly  dramatic,  not  real  but  very  real.  I  play  by  no  rules" 


A  remnant  from  Marlene  Dietrich's  1930s  curtains  upholsters  a  chair  next  to 
a  Louis  XVI  mantel,  top.  Above:  In  a  Connecticut  house,  Currie  stripped  the 
front  entrance  bare  leaving  only  Eliel  Saarinen  chairs  from  ICF,  a  Florentine  oil 
jar,  and,  above  the  fireplace,  the  slatted  peak  of  an  18th-century  barn  gable. 
Right:  For  a  city  apartment,  Currie  sculpted  curtains  to  resemble  a  Dior  gown. 
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By  Patric 


dy  Victoria  Waymouth  recalls  the  gilded  age 


n  Singer  Sargent  s  London  house 

month     Photographs  by  James  Mortimer 


ondon  decorator  Lady 
idoria  Waymouth,  right, 
unformed  John  Singer 
[gent's  fin  de  siecle  studio 
to  an  elegant  drawing 
am,  below,  lined 
llccjion  of  late  1 

>ih  century  paintings 
it  harmonize  with  the 
inn  tones  of  a  19th- 
Dtury  Agra  carpet, 
kino-iolored  Perchcron 
Ivet  on  the  walls,  and 
mjture  upholstered  in  pale 
ten  and  rose  fabrics, 
'tails  see  Resources. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  THE  LAST  CEN 
don  was  in  the  grip  of  the  Aes 


Modern  amenities  are  buried  in  an  atmosphere 
that  already  seems  mellowed  by  time 


TL  RV  FASHIONABLE  LON- 

p  (it  me  Aesthetic  movement.  On  Tite 
Street  in  Chelsea,  Oscar  Wilde,  an  orchid  brought  into  bloom 
by  his  mother's  overheated  tastes,  was  spreading  the  gospel  of 
interior  design  with  missionary  zeal;  James  Whistler,  when 
not  sparring  with  Wilde  and  John  Ruskin,  was  painting  the' 
River  Thames  like  Venice  lost  in  London  fog;  and  John  Sing- 
er Sargent,  the  most  celebrated  portrait  painter  of  the  age, 
was  transforming  society  beauties  into  cascades  of  flattering 
white,  mauve,  and  pink  brushstrokes. 

Sargent's  house  was  something  of  a  shrine  during  the  time 
that  he  lived  there.  Max  Beerbohm  once  drew  a  cartoon 
showing  a  queue  of  jewel-bedecked  duchesses  outside  the 
place  with  a  bearded  Sargent  peering  out  through  one  of  its 
front  windows.  The  actress  Ellen  Terry,  perhaps  the  most 
lovely  and  magnetic  woman  of  her  time,  was  Sargent's  model 
when  the  Wildes  lived  on  Tite  Street.  "The  Street  that  on  a 
wet  and  dreary  morning  has  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  Lady 
Macbeth  in  full  regalia  magnificently  seated  in  a  four- 
wheeler  can  never  again  be  as  other  streets,"  crooned  Wilde. 
"It  must  always  be  full  of  wonderful  possibilities."  These 
would  include  both  splendors  and  miseries.  Ellen  Terry  had 
an  affair  and  two  children  with  E.  W.  Godwin,  the  designer  of 
Wilde's  interior.  Whistler's  house,  and  some  of  the  street's 
most  spectacular  studios  (Sargent's  stu- 
dio was  built  by  R.  W.  Edis  in  1880). 
Whistler  went  bankrupt  and  fled  Lon- 
don. But  at  Sargent's  house  success 
flowed  uninterrupted — the  painter  was 
known  to  keep  in  his  front  hall  a  basket  of 
money  to  whic  h  guests  could  help  themselves. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  flamboyant  characters  who 
shaped  the  neighborhood,  Sat  gent's  house  retired  a  little 
from  the  limelight.  It  revived  itself  occasionally,  as  for  a  ball  at 
which  a  young  and  beautiful  Princess  Margaret  danced  in  the 
studio.  But  by  the  time  its  present  owner,  an  international  fi- 
nancier,  bought  it  as  his  London  residence,  the  studio  rug  was 
"so  worn  everyone  in  stiletto  heels  went  flying,"  according  to 
Ladv  Victoria  Waymouth,  who  with  her  partner,  Anthony 
Hards,  has  reimagined  and  reshaped  the  town  house  to  cre- 
ate a  dwelling  worthy  of  its  history. 

Ever  high  on  style,  the  house  was  also  low  on  space.  The  stu- 
dio ate  up  a  great  deal  of  it.  and  what  was  left  was  fine  for  an 
artistic  menage  but  impossible  for  visiting  children  and 
friends.  Over  a  couple  of  years,  the  house  was  transformed 
into  a  six-bedroom  family  residence:  climate-control  air  con- 
In  the  front  hall,  aboi'e  left,  trompe  l'oeil  artist  and  celebrated 
furniture  designer  Andre  Dubreuil  created  the  illusion  of  a 
stately  stonework  facade.  A  pair  of  terra-cotta  lions  guard  the 
stairs,  which  are  covered  with  a  custom-made  Braquenie 
carpet.  Light  streams  in  through  a  porthole-shaped  window 
that  faces  a  blind  mate  added  for  symmetry'.  Left:  Cramped  for 
space  to  accommodate  the  entertaining  needs  of  her  client, 
t  ad)  Victoria  designed  a  subterranean  addition  to  the  house 
which  includes  a  silk  damask  lined  dining  room.  The  table  is 
set  with  Imari  Worcester  plates  discovered  at  Christie's. 


John  Singer  Sargent's  Chelsea  studio,  c.  1920,  top. 
Above:  Sargent's  1899  portrait  of  the  Wyndham 
sisters  was  painted  during  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
Left:  The  hoiseries  Sargent  imported  from  France 
for  his  studio  have  been  newly  marbleized. 
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I  time, 
if.tly  fin  rl 
from  floor  it,  fU*,r,  from  deep  terras 
,f'  rr,<  Hitter  at  the  top  of  the 

Dominant  colors 
anfial  collection  of  turn-of  the-century  paintings — 
in  Philip  dc  I.-i  izlo  portrait,  lumi- 
in  Paul  I  rich  ma- 

he  flanks  of  fine  lips 

in  -i  f)a  ul  faggei  portrait,  the  unexpected  green  stripe  in  a  • 
I  .aura  Kr, it'll i     arc  all  e<  hoed  in  a  carpel  of  seventeen  wools 
ll"''       '  '   '  ■-  •  '•  from  the  entry  hall  (which, 

with  trompel'oeil  id  re"  Duhreuil  and  guard- 

ian lions  flanking  noi  ,\  mom  but  .i  handsome  lan- 

n  if  I  French  carriage  entrance)  on  up  to  the 
■  •:      idio 
1 1'  "i  ,  |arne     fvho  tat  foi  Sargent  ,,,  |<j|  $  an(j  praj  ,,|  |,,s 
l*«  -auiiful  high  tool  itudio   opening  upon  a  balcony  thai 
•    bangs  ,i  rharrning  Chel  •  n  garden,  adding  a 

f  harm  lot    rrything    would  ha  t  found  its  charm  considera 
1,1    enhanced  h    I  idy  Victoria    fo  accommodate  the  three 
bedrooms  alio  <     ih<   ceiling  has  been  lowered  to  the 
hi  ighi  ol  i  In   pilasit  i  .  ,n  ,<i  .,  .  rrlooi  .  ihai  I  he  portraitist  re 
ui<    '  -I  lioin  ,i  I  ii  in  1. 1 1, ,'ni  ..ii   I'.i,  1. 1  -in    i,.,  e  been  marbled 
"i'1  gilded  to  mort   than  iheii   forrnei  glory  in  .>  deep  rich 
.'.' ' '  ".  find  a   ■  "I .'I-  1 1 1 1 1  ;..niii  i    velvet  (,|  (he  .oftcst  cham 
ii  lini  .ii.'   ■  ill .  '.in  pit  ■ .     verc  tracked  do  ■  n  consoles 
illi  itii  i  ■  -  ni,  .i  magnifitt  nt  inlaid  marble  mantelpiece 
sind  finallj ,  aftei  a  ihrei     eat   burn    a     asl    \gra  cat  pel  in 
moss    greens,  Indian  reds   and  hone    beiges  to  replace  the 
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dov  in  erlool  a  garden  di  iign  b    <  indy  Simon,  whose  flow 
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en  I  was  young, 

1 1  lived  in  a  suburb 

^ of  London.  Nobody 

J  there  imagined  that  sex 


was  here  to  stay.  We  all  thought 
that  if  no  one  talked  about  it,  it 
would  go  away.  In  those  days  it 
was  marriage  that  we  thought 
would  be  with  us  forever.  On 
both  counts  we  were  wrong. 
The  universally  accepted  symbol 
of  the  institution  of  wedlock  was 


the  double  bed,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  arena  of  solemn, 


Cue Yl  SaCrt  a,  but  not  necessarily  very  interesting 
activity.  This  imposing  piece  of  furniture  was  the  focal  point 
of  the  "master  bedroom" — a  space  that  lay  at  the  heart  of 
what,  in  one  of  his  most  depressing  short  stories,  Chekhov 
called  a  woman's  kingdom. 

In  that  far-off  time  houses  were  designed  and  built  by 
men — with  sinks  too  low,  sculleries  too  dark,  halls  and  stair- 
ways too  cold — and  endured  tor  24  hours  a  day  by  women. 
Nevertheless,  only  two  small  portions  of  the  average  middle- 
class  house  were  specifically  created  for  men,  the  dressing 
room  and  the  stud  v.  The  first  ol  these  two  areas  was,  as  a  rule. 
painfully  small  like  a  prison  cell  vhich  the  husband  was 
condemned  whenever  the  wile  ..  indisposed  or  in  a  rage. 
The  second  masculine  space  was  often  called  the  den.  pre- 
sumably to  conform  with  Elinor  G  -  otion  that  men  are 
beasts.  The  rest  of  the  house  wasdecoran   land  furnished  en- 


tirely  in  accordance  with  the  wile's  ideas  ol  good  taste,  and 
nowhere  was  her  influence  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
bedroom.  There  the  decoi  was  pale  in  color  and,  in  detail, 
fussy  to  the  point  of  insanity.  The  concept  of  the  bedroom  as  a 
woman's  domain  was  especially  appealing  to  dramatists  ol 
that  era.  It  was  the  basis  ol  all  those  exciting  scenes  in  which 
the  husband  broke  down  the  bedroom  door.  Nowadays  it 
might  be  the  wife  who  breaks  down  the  door,  but  that  isn't 
quite  the  same  somehow.  The  insistence  upon  equal  rights  is 
not  as  arousing  as  the  lust  for  conjugal  tyranny. 

For  many  long  dark  years  no  alteration  overtook  this 
domestic  arrangement  except  that  the  level  of  the  double 
bed  sank.  From  being  an  aerie  onto  which  the  prospective 
occupant  was  compelled  to  climb,  it  became  a  surface  onto 
which  she  sank — gracefully  if  possible. 
This  change  was  part  of  a  perpetual  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  English  middle 
class  to  attain,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  its 
paraphernalia.  In  the  houses  of  the 
modern  rich,  all  horizontal  surfaces  are 
low.  I  have  only  ever  been  welcomed 
into  the  house  of  one  self-confessed 
millionairess,  and  when  I  entered  her 
apartment  in  London,  I  was  made  in- 
stantly aware  of  her  fiscal  greatness.  Not 
one  of  her  innumerable  glass-topped 
tables  was  more  than  knee-high. 

Apart  from  this  minor  modification,  nothing  in  the  bed- 
room has  changed.  The  English  are  an  island  people  and 
have  not  been  forced  to  accommodate  outside  influences 
since  that  unpleasantness  with  the  Normans  in  1066 — a  bad 
year  by  all  accounts.  The  First  World  War  challenged  their  in- 
sularity. Then,  as  America  had  in  fact  saved  their  lives,  the 
British  began  grudgingly  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  and  even  to  adopt  some  of  its  customs.  Across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  had  long  been  known  that  marriage  is 
for  a  little  while  and  it  is  alimony  that  is  forever.  The  visible 
sign  of  this  doubt  about  the  permanence  of  matrimony  was 
the  renewed  interest  in  twin  beds.  Continuous  proximity  was 
at  last  admitted  Lo  have  been  a  mistake.  Enlightenment  came 
most  conspicuously  to  the  middle  class.  The  working  class  has 
seldom  acknowledged  change  of  any  kind  and  could  not  af- 
ford the  cost  of  needless  refurnishing.  The  aristocracy  also 
remained  indifferent.  The  rich  on  the  other  hand  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  indulge  in  separate  beds — not  to  mention 
separate  rooms.  With  any  luck  they  meet  only  occasionally, 
when  they  pass  one  another  in  long  dim  corridors. 

There  have  also  always  been  a  few  free  spirits  of  no  particu- 
lar class  or  level  of  income  who  have  found  their  own  way  of 


The  shift  to 
twin  beds 
reflected  a 
change  in  the 
Western  mind 
from  romance 
to  realism 


he  Single  Bed 


By  Quenthi  Crisp 
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hen  she  married, 
v  n  house  nor  did  she 
thai  lie!   bridegroom  abandon  his. 
1  he)  maintained  separate  but  equal  houses 
for  their  entire  lives.  These  two  residences 
were  not  referred  to  as  their  houses:  they 
remained  forever,  like  towels  on  a  bath- 
room rail,  His  and  Hers.  This  arrange- 
ment ensured  that  both  partners  always 
knew  they  were  guests  in  the  home  of  the 
other  and.  presumably,  were  therefore  on 
their  best  behavior.  No  wonder  she  could 
write  about  romance! 

The  shift  from  the  double  bed  to  twin  beds 
reflected  a  subtle  change  in  the  Western 
mind  from  conservatism  to  liberalism,  from 
smugness  to  doubt,  from  romance  to  real- 
ism. Since  it  is  life  that  imitates  art  rather 
than  the  reverse,  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  bedroom  furniture 
may  have  been  the  result  ol  the 
influence  of  the  movies.  After  the 
burlesque  reign  of  Mae  West, 
what  came  to  be  known  .is  the 
Hays  Office  was  set  up  in  1922  in 
a  hasty  effort  to  return  a  Lillian 
Gish— style  morality  to  the  film  in- 
dustry, thereby  shutting  the  sta- 
ble door  when  the  mare  had 
bolted.  Eventually  no  two  players 
of  the  opposite  sex  could  be  seen 
in  the  same  bed.  Even  in  scenes  depicting  rape — always  a  reli- 
able interest  booster  in  costume  dramas — the  perpetrator  felt 
compelled  to  keep  one  fool  on  the  floor  during  the  entire  es- 
capade. Husbands  and  wives  were  also  expec  ted  to  live  within 
Mr.  Havs's  boundaries.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Miniver,  those  icons  of 
middle-class  stability,  occupied  twin  beds.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, this  Hollywood  phobia  prevailed  until  the  showing 
of  the  British  picture  Give  Us  Tins  Day  in  which  a  Mr.  Wana- 
makei  and  a  Miss  Padovani  shared  a  matrimonial  couch.  But 
this  instance  ma\  not  count:  the  dreary  tale  was  about  impov- 
erished Italian  immigrants  who  may  not  have  been  expected 
to  know  am  better  than  to  love,  honor,  and  endure. 

Twin  beds  did  not  solve  all  the  snags  of  matrimony.  A 
spouse  who  snores  or  smokes  in  bed  or  insists  on  reading  500- 
page  novels  until  far  into  the  nighl  —and  even  laughs  aloud  as 
he  or  she  tin  ns  tin  pages — remained  a  problem,  but  at  least 
the  need  lor  one  partner  constantb  to  a<  commodate  the  er- 
ratic twitching  of  the  othei  was  ated.  I'his  was  probably 
more  of  a  relief  to  wives  than  to  In  sbands;  men  are  said  to  suf- 
fer involuntary  muscular  spasms,  and.  in  am  >..ise.  thev  tend 
to  sleep  more  largely,  more  loudly,  and  n  ore  boisterously 
than  women.  Broad  distinctions  between  tin  tas  es  and  habits 
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of  the  sexes,  however,  only  became  conspic- 
uous when  women  made  continuous  efforts 
to  be  ladies.  Now  that  thev  have  decided  to 
become  people,  these  differences  have  all 
but  disappeared. 

Though  shaken,  with  the  help  of  twin 
beds,  the  institution  of  marriage  persisted 
for  many  vears.  Then  came  what  writers 
have  chosen  to  call  the  sexual  revolution. 
This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  passed  into  the 
bands  ol  the  voting,  and  with  monev  came 
power.  The  voting  have  always  longed  for 
more  sexual  freedom  than  their  parents 
thought  was  good  for  them  and  have  usually 
cared  less  about  w  orldlv  success  than  their  el- 
ders. Thev  have  wanted  to  get  off  rather 
than  to  get  on,  and  in  the  earlv  1960s  they 
were  at  last  able  to  realize  their  dream. 

Sex  was  invented  by  the  Beatles  and  was 
propagated  by  Madison  Avenue. 
Bv  every  means  that  it  could 
imagine,  the  advertising  industry 
spread  the  idea,  against  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  sex 
leads  to  happiness  and  that  it 
could  be  attained  bv  driving  the 
right  car,  drinking  the  right  wine, 
wearing  the  right  clothes,  and 
drenching  one's  bodv  in  the  right 
perfume.  Sex  began  to  invade 
our  streets,  our  homes,  and.  if 
television  is  to  be  believed,  the 
business  premises  of  California!!  lawyers.  It  smeared  our 
movie  screens  and  even  started  to  ooze  out  of  our  telephones. 
This  depraved  new  world  spun  out  of  control  for  many  years 
and  is  only  now  beginning  to  cool. 

Inevitably  twin  beds,  with  their  implication  of  an  occasional 
i  est  from  the  rigors  of  debauchery,  became  unacceptable. 
The  double  bed — queen-size,  king-size.  California  king-size. 
larger,  lower,  ever  more  voluptuous — returned.  However, 
the  age-old  problem  of  togetherness  did  not.  For  a  while  the 
bedroom  became  the  playground  of  almost  total  strangers — a 
setting  for  the  briefest  of  encounters. 

That  brand  of  morality — or  lack  of  morality — naturally  de- 
manded a  new  kind  of  bedroom  decor.  The  revolting  dainti- 
ness, the  excruciating  femininity,  had  to  go.  To  fulfill  their 
function  during  those  years,  bedrooms  had  to  look  like 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that  I  aban- 
doned all  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
relationships,  but  I  am  told  that  recently  things  have  changed 
yet  again,  that  notions  of  restraint  and  even  fidelity  have  once 
more  reared  their  old-fashioned  heads.  How  long  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  will  linger  1  cannot  predict,  but,  at  least  for 
now.  the  tw  in  bed  is  on  its  way  back.  j§) 
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lie  h  sits 
i  esplcndcnt  as  a 
Ihouse  amid  the 
steel  and  glass  buildings  of  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  is  based  on 
mam  things.  But  the  first  spell 
iscasl  by  the  restaurant's  magic 
garden  ol  toweling  flower  ar- 
rangements. "Just  sitting  under 
those  bouquets  is  to  be  totally 
revitalized."  says  designer  Man- 
olo  Blahnik.  "It  is  the  only  ref- 
uge left  in  the  modern  world." 

La  Grenouille's  lush  trade- 
mark is  the  ehild  of  necessity. 
Shortly  after  opening  the  res- 
taurant in  1962,  Charles  Mas- 
son  Sr.  and  his  wife.  Gisele, 
were  having  lunch  and  decided 
that  the  sunlight  drenching 
their  table  needed  to  be  dif- 
fused. That  afternoon  Masson 
ran  around  the  corner  and 
bought  the  biggest  Baccarat 
vase  he  could  find.  The  same 
extravagance  characterizes  the 

bouquets  that  have  filled  La  Grenouille  ever  since.  "Masson 
■  ou  throw  money  out  the  window,  but  it  comes  back  to  you 
through  the  door"  was  Salvador  Dali's  assessment  of  the  lav- 
ish arrangements'  allure. 

"At  the  time  a  lot  ol  people  simply  did  not  understand  this 
exuberance  ot  flowers,"  says  Charles  Masson  Jr.,  who  along 
with  his  mother  has  run  the  restaurant  since  his  father's  death 
in  1975.  "There  were  no  celebrity  florists.  Floral  arrange- 
ments in  restaurants  were  pretty  much  confined  to  the  silver 
bud  vase  with  a  single  rose.  But  there  were  the  ones  who  un- 
derstood, like  Dali.  He  would  come  and  sit  at  the  table,  rub  his 
head  against  the-  flowers,  sip  his  wine,  and  dream." 

1  ( »day  it  is  Masson  Jr.  who  begins  every  Monday  morning 
with  a  trek  through  the  flower  district,  combing  Sixth  Avenue 
for  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  in  the  city.  Bv  daybreak  Mas- 
son  hasalread)  selected  most  of  the-  3,000  flowers  that  will  fill 
the  restaurant  that  week.  Bv  seven  thirty  he  is  supervising 
then  unpacking  at  the  restaurant,  whose  pristine  interior  is 
quickly  transformed  into  a  forest  floor,  ankle  deep  in 
s.  and  scented  buds,  and  then  an  intriguing 
as  Masson  bungs  out  boxes  filled  with  the 
different  in     edients  he  uses  to  condition  the  flowers. 

j,  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  any  floral  ar- 
advises.  "Then     more  than  that — obviousb 
you  need  to  !  ive  ol  flowers,  an  instinct — hut  the  most 

important  mber  is  that  a  cut  flower  is  in  limbo 

from  the  time  i,         been  growing  in  the  earth  to  its  life  in  the 
vase."  Each  and  t  stem  sits  happih  drinking  its  own  de- 


sired brew  for  three  or  four 
hours  before  it  joins  a  bouquet. 
Roses,  Masson  has  learned 
through  vears  of  experimenta- 
tion, take  a  particular  solution 
of  rock  crystal  salt  and  hot  wa- 
ter; amaryllis  prefer  some  am- 
monia in  their  water:  carnations 
often  want  to  stand  up  to  their 
necks  in  cold  water. 

After  conditioning,  Masson 
begins  to  arrange  the  first  of  the 
ten  grand  bouquets  that  go  in 
the  bar  area  and  on  the  ban- 
quettes. He  starts  bv  placing 
large  branches  like  quince  or 
dogwood,  depending  on  what's 
in  season,  in  a  crisscross  pattern 
to  create  a  strong  anchor.  Then 
|  he  builds  the  arrangement  with 
foliage  such  as  eucalyptus  or 
woodwardia,  leaving  gaps  for 
the  delicate  flowers.  His  choices 
are  spontaneous,  like  the  deci- 
sions of  an  artist  applying  paint 
to  a  canvas — white  lilies  for  vol- 
ume, spider  lilies  for  texture, 
reel  peppers  for  a  shot  of  color.  "Flowers  change  people's 
moods."  Masson  savs.  "They  are  a  celebration  of  life.  The 
bouquet  should  look  like  it  has  arranged  itself — it  should  nev- 
er look  forced." 

Thirty-two  smaller  bouquets  for  the  tables  are  prepared 
Tuesday  mornings.  These  are  redone  every  dav,  while  the 
large  bouquets  are  refreshed  with  clean  water  and  new  flow- 
ers. No  parts  are  sacrificed  in  this  floral  theater.  Petals  left 
over  from  the  arrangements  are  put  into  an  elegant  ice  casing 
specially  created  ten  years  ago  bv  Masson  and  the  pastry  chef, 
Jean  Yves,  for  the  sorbet  container. 

On  the  threshold  of  his  life  at  La  Grenouille.  uncertain 
about  just  how  to  proceed  with  the  endeavor  of  running  the 
restaurant.  Charles  Masson  Jr.  was  offered  some  simple  ad- 
vice by  Charles  Masson  Sr.:  "Just  turn  on  the  lights.  Go  in  ev- 
ery morning  and  see  what  has  to  be  done.  You  will  know  what 
to  do."  That  is  how  Masson  begins  every  day  at  La  Grenouille. 
and  it  is  how  he  has  created  both  a  tribute  to  the  oasis  his  par- 
ents conceived  and  his  own  signature  beauty  and  warmth.  A 


La  Grenouille  owner  Gisele  Masson,  above, 
with  Spottie.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top 
left:  Masson  adding  lilies  and  peppers  to 
quince  and  eucalyptus  for  one  of  the 
hanquette  bouquets;  nerine,  roses,  anemones, 
ranunculus,  and  French  tulips;  a  completed 
banquette  display  and  smaller  table 
bouquets;  arrangements  taking  shape  after 
conditioning.  Left:  Sorbet  is  contained  in 
an  elegant  ice  mold  with  flower  petals. 
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cing  the  Stone 

A  Montauk  cottage  preserves 

the  time-honored  charm  of 

English  rural  life.     By  Rebecca  Johnson 

Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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\i-  cottage  for  romantic  trysts 


TONY  INGRAO  FEU  IN  LOVE  WITH  HIS  HOUS*  [*H  ROUGH  \ 
black  and  white  photograph  not  much  bigger  than  a 
postage  stamp.  He  was  in  Southampton  when  he  saw  the 
humble  ad  for  a  stone  cottage  on  the  ocean  and  was  immedi- 
ately seized  by  a  desire  to  own  it.  Five  hours  later  he  did. 

"The  ad  said  hast  Hampton,  but  I  knew  everything  in  Fast 
Hampton  and  I'd  never  seen  this  house."  lie  remembers. 

Then  a  friend  casually  remarked  thai  it  looked  a  lot  like  the 
house  next  to  Richard  Avedon's  by  the  Montauk  lighthouse. 
With  those  duec  (ions  in  his  head  Ingraogol  in  his  green  jag- 
uar and  drove  east.  It  was  a  foggy  night,  but  several  dead  ends 

ater  he  stumbled  upon  the  English  country  cottage  magnifi- 
cently rising  out  ol  a  tangled  copse  ol  cranberr)  bushes  on  a 
cliff  seventy  teet  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"I  couldn't  see  more  than  five  feet  in  front  of  me  and  I  was 
too  frightened  to  disturb  the  people  inside,  but  all  I  really 
needed  to  see  were  the  wooden  gutters.  I 'h. it's  when  I  knew  I 
had  to  have  it."  A  32-year-old  antiques  dealer  and  decorator 
who  specializes  in  historic  renovation,  Ingrao  re<  ognized  the 
vintage  trim  as  a  precious  detail  no  amount  ol  artful  an- 
tiquing could  create.  But  besides  the  an  hitectural  details 
there  was  something  else  that  drew  him  to  the  cottage,  some- 
thing that  is  harder  to  put  into  words.  "It's  just  a  powerful 
pl.n  c ."  he  says  trying  to  describe  it. 

Ingrao  mav  n<  l  have  been  familiar  with  the  house  initially . 
but  virtually  everyone  in  Montauk  could  have  pointed  him  to 
it.  It's  been  there  so  long  nobody  can  even  re  mem  her  when  it 
was  first  built,  though  the  oldest  foundations  date  ba<  k  to  the 
mid  nineteenth  century.  locals  call  u  Stone  House  and  still 
remember  when  a  rudimentary  shack  stood  on  the  site  as  a 
delivery  station  lor  lighthouse  supplies.  "The  people  ol  Mon- 
tauk think  of  this  place  as  then  own — it's  part  of  their  his- 

When  the  wind  comes  whipping  off  the  Atlantic  the 
generous  stone  fireplace  heats  the  living  room,  left,  and  the 
balls  on  the  18th-centurv  English  andirons  serve  as  hand- 
warmers.  Surrounding  the  hearth  are  a  pair  of  Ethiopian 
chairs,  a  Black  Forest  perch  carved  from  a  tree  trunk,  and  a 
suede  armchair  of  Ingrao's  own  design.  The  sailboat  paint,    g 
is  one  of  his  thrift  shop  finds.  Above:  Ingrao  and  his  fiancee, 
Diane  Eckstein,  lounge  cliffside.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Frank  Gehry  designs  a 

bold  setting  for  an  innovative 

furniture  collection 

By  Martin  Filler 


PHOTOGRAPHS    ■YDEIDI    VON    SCHAEWEN 


ARCHITECTURE  SOMETIMES  RESPONDS 
to  the  climate  of  a  place  in  ways  that  go 
well  beyond  the  weather.  In  the  quiet 
I  corner  of  Europe  where  Germany,  Swit- 
\  zerland,  and  France  meet,  a  kind  of  ar- 
'  chitectural  microenvironment  exists  in 
which  some  very  unusual  modern  build- 
ings have  grown,  like  strange  flowers  in  a 
p^dp^^lgpBfrjjMiii  rarefied  atmosphere.  In  the  1920s  in  the 
1 1  Swiss  village  of  Dornach  near  Basel  the 
Croatian  mystic  and  amateur  architect 
Rudolf  Steiner  built  his  second  Goethe- 
anum,  the  cult  center  of  his  new  "spiritu- 
al  science,"  anthroposophy.  Steiner's 
quirkily  sculpted  structure  was  one  of  the  last  gasps  of  Ex- 
pressionism, a  short-lived  movement  that  sought  to  bring 
spiritual  values  back  to  art  and  architecture.  More  successful 
in  doing  that,  in  many  critics'  opinion,  is  Le  Corbusier's  fa- 
mous pilgrimage  chapel  at.  Ronchamp,  France,  not  far  from 
the  Swiss  border.  Notre-Dame-du-Haul — as  the  church  is 
formally  called — is  one  of  the  most  memorable  sanctuaries  of 
all  time,  and  ever  since  it  was  consecrated  in  1955  it  has  at- 
tracted faithful  followers  of  both  religion  and  architecture. 

That  tri-national  region  now  has  yet  another  distinctive 
landmark  that  is  destined  to  become  a  shrine  of  another  sort: 
the  Vitra  Design  Museum  in  Weil  am  Rhein,  West  Germany. 
Its  architect,  Frank  Gehry,  does  not  often  cite  the  influence  of 
history  in  his  slai  tlingly  original  schemes.  Yet  at  the  recent 
opening  of  this  small  but  immensely  powerful  building  he 
spoke  of  the  Goetheanum  and  the  Ronchamp  chapel  as  being 
very  much  on  his  mind  while  he conceived  his  contribution  to 
the  idiosyncratic  local  tradition  in  modern  architecture.  Set  in 
a  rural  landscape  on  the  edge  of  a  small  town  a  short  drive 
across  the  border  from  Basel,  this  dynamic  grouping  of  facet- 
ed, fragmented  forms  reminiscent  of  German  Expressionist 
architecture  was  commissioned  by  Vitra  International,  a 
high-style  office  furniture  manufacturer.  Rolf  Fehlbaum, 
head  of  that  ambitious  firm,  has  assembled  an  excellent  his- 
torical collection  of  innovative  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  mass-produced  furniture,  with  Vitra 's  own  products 
as  those  works'  implicit  successors.  Not  the  least  of  the  muse- 
um's coups  is  to  have  bought  the  best  examples  from  the  es- 


Roll  Fchlbaum,  below, 

president  ol  Vitra 

International,  has  c  ollec  ted 

a  < omprehensive  survey  <>l 

innovat:ve  furniture.  High/: 

In  the  spectacular  upper 

gallery,  pieces  by  Verner 

Panton,  Le  Corbusier, 

and  Chailcs  Fames. 

lieloxv  (cuter:  C'.hairs  on 

pedestals  in  the  changing 

exhibition  gallery.  Bottom 

left:  The-  museum's 

(  entral  space  soais  ::> 

a  height  of  almost  fifty 

feet,  /'receding  pages: 

I  he  museum  at  night  and 

arc  hitect  Frank  Gehry 

seated  in  a  cardboard 

chair  ol  his  own  design. 
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Stacked  in  rows,  above,  a 
summary  of  the  collection's  800 
chairs.  Below:  A  skylight 
illuminates  chairs  bv  Genrit 
Thomas  Rietveld,  Josel 
Hoffmann,  and  Michael  Thonet. 
Right:  Experimental  molded 
plywood  Fames  furniture  parts 
and  leg  splint,  suspended  from  a 
gallery  ceiling  like  mobiles. 
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tate  ol  ( iharles  and  Ra\  Fames,  the  Americans  whom  many 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  furniture  designers  of  this  century. 

It  was  no  less  insightful  ol  Fehlbaum  to  have  gone  to  Frank 
Gehry,  whose  c  reative  powers  are  now  at  their  peak.  At  age 
61,  Gehry  is  one  of  those  rare  mature  .utists  who,  having 
mi  ink  on  (ritual  success,  docs  not  take  the  safe  route  of  repe- 
tition and  refinement.  Instead  he  keeps  on  pushing  himself 
and  taking  new  risks,  and  as  the  ex<  iting  results  of  the  Vitra 
Design  Museum  show,  the  gamble  has  been  worth  it.  ( )vei  the 
past  lew  years  Gehry  has  designed  several  buildings  com- 
posed ol  boldlv  shaped  individual  pavilions,  each  often  only 
one  loom.  As  interesting  as  those  efforts  have  been,  some  (in- 
cluding his  superb  Winton  guesthouse  near  Minneapolis)  are 
best  appreciated  from  the  exterior  as  sculptures  in  a  land- 
scape. The  Vitra  project  represents  a  significant  advance  be- 
cause here  he  takes  unusual  volumes — (  ru(  iform,  spiral,  an  . 
and  distorted  polyhedrons  lot  which  there  are  no  names — 
and  collides,  combines,  and  intersec  ts  them  to<  re.it e  interioi 
spat  es  ol  commanding  presence-  and  breathtaking  beauty. 

Like  Le  Corbusier  at  Ronchamp,  Gehry  makes  his  design 
come  alive  with  light,  handling  its  movement  and  fall  with  the 
confidence  of  a  true  master.  Gehry's  brilliant  use  of  daylight 
is  dazzlingly  evident  in  the  museum's  magnificent  upper  gal- 
lery, the  most  singular  room  that  the  architect  has  yet  built. 
Illuminated  by  three  irregularly  shaped  skylights  placed 
above  faceted  wall  planes  that  maximize  the  wash  of  light 
from  overhead,  the  upper  gallery  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
balcony  giving  onto  the  soaring  central  space  of  the  build- 
ing. Rising  from  the  ground-floor  galleries  for  permanent 
and  changing  exhibitions  to  the  tilting  cross-shaped  sky- 
light almost  fifty  feet  high,  this  is  architecture  unbounded 
in  exuberance,  astounding  in  invention,  and  yet  thorough- 
ly correct  in  its  faultless  proportions  and  finish.  Gehry  has 
also  designed  an  adjacent  two-story  administration,  factory, 
and  showroom  building  with  some  intentionally  conven- 
tional interiors  in  which  to  display  the  firm's  office  furniture 

is  architecture  unbounded  in  exuberance  yet 
thoroughly  correct  in  its  faultless  proportions 

in  settings  closer  to  its  clients'  experienc  e  and  requirements. 
The  museum  is  not  a  large  building,  only  about  8,000 
square  feet,  but  it  seems  far  bigger  because  of  its  encompass- 
ing monumentality.  It  at  once  complements  and  transcends 
the  objects  it  houses.  And  like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Guggen- 
heim Museum  in  New  York,  Gehry's  new  museum  is  its  own 
most  important  work  of  art.  This  intriguing  cluster  of  pure 
white  crystalline  shapes — seemingly  unarranged  and  yet  de- 
liberately and  intelligently  assembled — supersedes  the  func- 
tional imperatives  of  the  medium  and  moves  directly  into  the 
realm  of  art.  The  Vitra  Design  Museum  immediately  takes  its 
place  not  just  in  Frank  Gehry's  increasingly  impressive  ca- 
reer, but  it  is  the  latest  among  the  masterpieces  that  embody 
architecture  at  its  most  inspired.  A  Editor:  Pilar  Viladas 
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The  Richard  Neas  Trilogy 

Now  in  its  third  life,  the  decorator's  one-room 
sw  York  pied-a-terre  reflects  his  evolving  personal  style 
iy  Penelc5pe  Green      Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 


Fiery  walls,  a  marblei/.cd  mantel,  and 
a  George  II  chaise  in  a  Brunschwig 
leopard  velvet,  opposite,  lent  Neas's 
apartment  an  elegant  Kdwardian 
look.  Below:  Seven  years  later  Neas 
replaced  "all  of  the  English  busyness" 
with  celery-colored  cotton  damask 
from  Clarence  House,  a  Louis  XVI 
marble  mantel,  and  an  Italian 
mirror.  Details  see  Resources. 
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II  SKVh.VHES?  I  lit  AMORPHISM 
out  of  man)  a  designer's  love 
.  nil  1  oa  in  and  odd  squish) 
lere  was  modular  furniture  then, 
here  was  Plexiglas  and  Lucite  and  tubular 
steel,  rhere  was  a  resui  gence  <>l  bentwood 
and  Pai  sons  tallies  and ol  all  things  Alvar 
Aalto.  Looking  bac  k.  .it  least  lor  most  ol  us.  is  kind  of  uneasy- 
making.  It's  tantamount  to  that  slightly  ashamed  feeling  you 
get  when  vou  confront  your  c  loset  detritus — your  elephant 
pants  or  vour  maxi  co.it  (should  you  have  been  so  unwise  as  to 
save  these  things).  But  as  is  true  of  any  decide,  there  were 
those  who  neath  edited  out  the  oddities  and  the  ephemera 
and  tan  now  look  hack  with  pride  rather  than  with  a  wince. 
(  ci  tainlv  decorator  and  tn  >mpe  I'oeil  artist  Ric  hard  Neas  be- 
longs m  the  latter  group:  the  three  design  incarnations  ol  his 
(i  >w  n  house  pied-a-terre  in  New  York  nic  ely  mark  the  chang- 
ing faces  ol  decorating  throughout  the  seventies,  eighties, 
and  into  the  nineties — and  here  these  changes  are  unham- 
pered b)  goofiness or  b)  am  revisionist  feelingsol  shame. 

Neas  sa\s  he  can't  remember  the  seventies,  he  says  he  was 
too  l)iis\  having  inn.  But  photographs  of  his  22-by-22-foot 
apartment  are  testimony  to  how  little  he  bought  into  the  then- 
c  in  rent  styles.  OK,  so  there  are  nods  to  the  period — the  beige, 
s;i  a\ .  and  white  color  scheme,  antlers  on  the  walls.  Plexiglas 
table,  and  bit  ol  ultrasuede  (mitigated  by  the  Billy  Baldwin 
slipper  c  hair  it  covers) — hut  nothing  to  cringe  from.  "1  think 
it  had  a  very  simplified,  ven  modern  look."  dec  lares  Neas. 
"There's  a  masculine  quality  about  it  that  I  still  like.  Even  that 
Billv  Baldwin  c  hair  was  quite  minimal." 


In  1983  the  apar 
for 


tment  shed  its  cooler,  paler  skin 
the  heated  English  manor  house  feeH 


In  the  eighties  Neas 
indulged  his  passion 
for  color  and  pattern 
by  mixing  tartan 
curtains  and  lacquered 
walls  with  paisley  and 
leopard  upholstered 
furniture,  right.  Left: 
Since  1983  the  bed 
has  remained  neath 
lucked  inside  a  French 
armoire.  Above  right: 
1  In     ignature  look  of 
:!  i  seventies — 

a  beige,  gra'  .  and 
cream  palette,  antlers, 
tiln.  suede,  a  id  a 
i  li.ilk  while     i.inu'l. 


\c.is  says  thai  he's  alwa)  s  been  slightl)  more  classic,  more 
pragmatic  than  the  rest  ol  the  pac  k:  "The  mid  seventies  was 
the  period  when  Angelo  Donghia  created  rooms  with  all- 
white  sofas,  pillows  that  look  as  i I  they've  been  given  a  karate 

chop,  and  no  plan-  to  pin  a  drink  down.  When  \ou  gel  a 
trend)  decoratoi  who  docs  all-white  rooms  with  no  tables, 
you're  defeated  even  before  you  walk  in.  II  it  isn't  comfort- 
able, then  the  point's  lost." 

And  Neas  was  pretty  good  .it  keeping  to  the  point.  I  he 
i omforl  in  this  early  phase  oi  the  room  is  self-evident,  while 
the  efficienc) — necessar)  in  an  apartment  with  such  strict 
spatial  lcsti  ictions — remains  neatly  hidden  awa) :  behind  the 
twin  painted  at  moires  lie  the  bed,  the  office  matter  nei  essat  \ 
to  any  business  (tiling  cabinets  and  the  like),  and  a  television, 
stereo,  and  other  media  toys.  Even  b\  se\  enties  standards  this 
was  quite  a  grown-up  design,  anchored  pet  baps  b\  the  legiti- 
macy ol  the  antiques — a  bla<  k  lacquer  Regence  desk,  a  Louis 
XIV  bronze  dore  chandelier,  a  Louis  XV  rosewood  table — 
and  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  room. 

Without  the  eleven-foot  ceiling,  tall  windows,  and  vigorous 
moldings,  more  than  twent)  years  of  decorating  might  have 
run  slightly  amok.  "There  are  those  Park  Avenue  apartments 
where  you  look  out  and  see  nothing."  says  Neas.  "But  there 
are  trees  on  my  block.  There's  a  human  feeling.  It's  like  living 
in  a  bouse-.''  \(  tuall)  .  Neas  is  living  in  a  house.  Or  at  least  part 
of  one.  His  pied-a-terre  was  created  from  the  parlor  room  of 
a  brownstone,  hence  the  generous  proportions,  which  are  a 
good  thing  because,  aside  from  the  entryway,  the  bathroom, 
and  the  old  Pullman  kitchen  now  converted  into  a  bar.  the 
parlor  is  all  there  is.  "The  first  week  I  moved  in  I  tried  to  open 
the  gas  stove."  he  remembers.  "But  because  oi  the  way  the 
door  was  positioned  I  could  only  open  the  damn  thing  part 
w,i\  and  I  could  see  it  hadn't  been  cleaned  in  fifteen  yeai  s.  So 
I  ripped  it  out.  Now  if  you  look  in  the  refrigerator,  all  you'll 
find  is  a  three-year-old  lemon  and  a  bottle  of  vodka."  Not 
what  you'd  call  a  working  kite  hen. 

But  Neas  never  eats  at  home  anyway.  "I  think  ol  this  as  my 
office  where  1  just  happen  to  sleep.  At  the  end  of  the  day  I 
slam  the  door  and  go  out  to  dinner."  The  place  is 
one  of  the  last  true  bed-sitters  in  Manhattan,  a 
tidy  solution  to  the  economical  quandary  of  c  it\ 
lite.  "I  never  thought  to  move,"  says  Neas.  "or 
rather,  when  I  did.  the  rental  situation  had  al- 
tered so  much  it  wasn't  an  option."  Instead  Neas 
decided  to  redec  <  >i  ate. 

In  1983  the  apartment  shed  its  cooler,  paler 
skin  for  the  more  heated  English  manor  house 
feeling  that  was  so  muc  b  a  part  of  that  acquisitive 
era*  I  his  was  the  period  when  Neas  the  muralist 
let  his  apartment  have  it.  Draped  between  the 
armoiresisa  mirrored  wall  with  a  riotous  swathe 
of  scarlet  curtain.  Fake  curtain,  masterly  ren- 
dered. Quickly  the  room  achieved  its  most  illu- 
sive, allusive  guise:  from  the  "sale  lur" — a 
leopard-patterned  velvet — on  the  George  II 


Neas.  above,  at  the  black  lacquer  Regence 
desk  he  brought  with  him  when  he  moved  into 
the  22-by-22-foot  pied-a-terre  25  years  ago. 
Beloiv:  "I  find  it  extremely  relaxing,"  savs 
Neas  of  his  apartment  in  its  current  incarnation, 
furnished  with  a  carefully  edited  array  of  18th- 
and  19th-century  French  and  Italian  antiques. 
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V*    "All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  I'd  had  enough  of  this  English  busyne 


iei  anted  serenity" 


chaise  to  the  chaotic  mix  of  tartan  curtains,  tomato  walls,  pais- 
ley throws,  and  distressed  parquet  floor  painted  to  look  like 
worn  marble — and  this  is  a  floor  that's  had  "about  five  differ- 
ent lives,"  sighs  Neas.  "I  just  keep  painting  on  top  of  the  old 
stuff."  Still,  Neas's  sleight  of  hand  artfully  married  these 
seemingly  discordant  elements  and  mitigated  the  choked 
muddled  appearance  often  prevalent  in  period  rooms.  "I've 
always  edited  quite  a  bit  so  that  even  though  the  apartment 
was  Edwardian  it  wasn't  fringed  and  tasseled  to  death.  There 
are  a  lot  of  so-called  talented  designers  who  try  to  get  loo 
eclectic ,"  he  explains  patiently.  "It's  inconceivable  to  me  that 
someone  could  put  a  gilded  Louis  XV  armchair  in  the  same- 
room  as  a  pilgrim  stool.  It's  like  wearing  a  chartreuse  chess 
with  yellow  pants." 

Neas  has  a  real  aversion  to  what  he  sees  as  the  excesses  of 
the  eighties.  "I  felt  that  that  incredibly  overdone  way  of  deco- 
rating was  totally  inappropriate  for  an  era  of  fast  living.  To 
open  up  a  magazine  and  see  a  New  York  City  apartment  that 
looks  like  an  accumulation  of  three  hundred  years  of  French 
furniture  was  wrong."  Even  in  Neas's  own  translation  ol  the 
early  eighties  Zeitgeist  there  came  a  point  when  he'd  had 
enough.  "It  didn't  happen  slowly.  All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  I'd 
had  enough  of  this  English  busyness.  I  wanted  serenity.  So  I 
just  swept  it  all  away  and  opted  for  a  very  serene  green."  In 
the  winter  the  soothing  celery-     (Text  <  ontinued  on  page  220) 

From  June  through  August  Neas  cloaks  his  furniture,  left,  in 
crisp  green  and  white  toile  de  Jouy  linen  slipcovers  from 
Scalamandre,  which  are  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  apartment. 
Above:  In  winter  the  space  is  warmed  by  the  leopard  love  seat 
and  the  rosy  pastels  of  the  19th-century  Bessarabian  carpet. 
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A  Son  Francisco  house 

decorated  by  the  late 

Michael  Taylor  dramatically 

frames  contemporary  art 

and  a  panorama  of  the  Bay 

By  William  P.  Rayner 
Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 
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In  the  living  room,  Louis  XV-style 
armchairs  from  the  archbishop's  palace 
in  Turin  flank  a  Michael  Taylor  sofa. 
White  chenille  upholstery  from 
Robert  Oowder  &  Associates  offsets 
thf  somber  stripes  ot  Sean  Scully's 
'"   :i  '  en  the  white 

;^<  designed  by 
-    ml     ue  Chii  es< 

i  he  giicii-c? 
moousian 
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FROM  lilt  MOMENT  FRANCES  BOWKS 
first  saw  hei  new  house  on  Russian 
Hill,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay,  she 
knew  she  hated  it.  That  is.  she  knew  she 
would  hate  it  for  '24  hours  until  she  fig- 
ured out  how  to  love  it — and  her  solu- 
tion was  to  gut  the  house  and  start  from 
scratch.  Frances  moves  with  determined 
dispatch  when  things  need  to  he  done. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  her  husband, 
John,  who.  rather  than  suffering  cardi- 
ac arrest  at  the  thought  of  demolishing 
and  rebuilding  an  entire  town  house, 
opined,  "What  a  great  idea.  You  take 
charge  of  the  interior  and  I'll  watch  oxer 
the  architecture."  They  are  past  masters 
at  creative  collaboration.  During  the  31 
vears  they  have  been  married,  they  have 
always  acted  as  a  team,  whethei  raising 
three  daughters,  remodeling  and  deco- 
rating a  variety  of  houses,  or  acquiring 
an  ever-expanding  collection  of  con- 
temporary ait.  There  is  not  a  sluggish 
bone  in  their  bodies.  They  walk  last,  talk 
last,  think  last,  make  up  their  minds 
fast,  and,  best  of  all,  smile  fast. 

What  was  not  so  last  was  getting  their 
new  house  in  order.  That  took  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  even  then,  when  they 
moved  in,  it  still  looked  like  a  battle 
/one."    I  su  'i  v  masonry  struc- 

ture was  built  :  1 1      Alice  F)ris<  oil, 

entric   do\  mi  Franc  isco 

Apparently  pend 

ining  years  wo  ml  the 

is  Fault.  Mi 

ss,  the  engin 
>ldcn  i  late  Bridge,  to  work 


out  the  details  of  her  house.  According 
to  one  of  her  acquaintances,  "It  looked 
like  a  white  fortress  surrounded  by  a 
Victorian  village."  The  house  has  since 
changed  hands  several  times.  The  last 
owners  had  a  winery  and  kept  the  cellar 
as  a  rathskeller.  That  cellar  has  been 
transformed  into  a  gallery  for  the 
Bowes's  art  collection,  which  is  now  the 
focus  of  most  of  their  energy.  At  the 
drop  of  a  catalogue  they  will  jet  to  New 
York,  Paris,  London,  or  elsewhere  to  at- 
tend an  auction.  I  recall  talking  to  John 
on  the  telephone  and  casually  remark- 
ing that  a  friend  had  a  David  Salle  for 
sale,  and  before  you  could  say  "art"  lie 
was  on  the  other  line  to  the  seller. 

While  Frances  and  John  may  be  a 
team,  they  don't  always  see  eve  to  eve  on 
every  aspect  of  their  collection.  Take  the 
Katharina  Fritsch  polyester  and  Plexi- 
glas  sculpture  in  their  entrance  hall.  It  is 
entitled  Ghost  and  Pool  of  Blood.  Frances 
likes  the  blood.  John  the  ghost.  One 
thing  is  certain:  you  have  to  be  secure  in 
your  position  to  greet  the  guests  with  a 
ghost  and  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  common  ground  .it  home  where 
Frances  and  John  resolve  anv  questions 
of  taste  is  a  series  of  sparkling  white- 
walled  rooms  remodeled  by  the  archi- 

T he  bold  curves  of  a  Richard  Deacon 
metal  sculpture  in  the  gallery  are  gently 
echoed  by  Jack  Hanlev's  Vase  on  a  nearby 
wall.  A  Stefan  De  Jaeger  painted  column 
partially  conceals  a  Deborah  Butterfield 
horse  on  a  pedestal.  The  nine-foot- 
high  canvas  by  Lois  lane  is  untitled. 


Doors  painted  bv  Armand 
Albert  Rateau  in  1925. 
left,  open  into  the  dining 
room.  The  1930  rosewood 
table  and  chairs  are  part  of  a 
set  by  French  cabinetmaker 
Eugene  Printz.  A  painting 
bv  Sigmar  Polke  dominates 
the  far  wall.  Right:  Italian 
chairs  of  the  1940s  are 
pulled  up  to  a  French  Art 
Deco  desk  in  the  master 
bedroom.  The  center  window 
frames  a  view  of  Alcatraz. 


At  the  drop  of  a  catalogue,  they  will  jet  to  New  York  or  London  for  an  auction 
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tect  Sandy  Walker  and  decorated  by  the 
legendary  Michael  Taylor.  The  Bowes 
house  was  Taylor's  last  project,  and 
Frances's  sister,  Victoria  Fay,  who  is  also 
a  decorator,  look  up  where  he  left  off. 
As  Frances  recalls,  "When  Michael  first 
saw  the  house,  he  thought  we  were  cra- 
zy, but  when  John  and  I  saw  the  view  of 
the  bav,  we  knew  it  was  worth  the  risk." 
And  indeed  it  is  spectacular.  A  series  of 
floor-to-ceiling  windows  bracketed  by 
nine-inch  white  pilasters  takes  in  a  180- 
degree  panorama  of  the  harbor.  By  day 
it  is  an  ever-changing  pageant  of  sail- 
boats, oceangoing  vessels,  and  ferries. 
At  night  the  automobile  lights  on  the 
Golden  Gate  and  Bay  bridges  look  like 
millions  of  orderly  fireflies  homeward 
bound.  Beyond  the  bay  are  the  shores  of 
Marin  County  and,  farther  still,  the 
coastal  mountains  green  with  sequoias. 

Even  though  Frances  and  John  never 
conceived  the  house  as  a  machine  in 
which  to  display  their  collection,  it  is  an 
ideal  environment  for  art.  Apart  from 
the  gallery  itself,  there  is  an  abundance 
oi  wall  space  on  which  works  in  various 
media  ma)  be  seen  to  best  advantage. 
The  enti  mi  e  and  adjoining  hallway 
comforta  ommodate  a  Salle,  a 

Richard  Dieb  n    a  Gtinter  Forg, 

and  a  Cla  besides  the 

Fritsch  sculpture  .  bei   pieces.  In 

the  office  from  .•  sed  to  con- 

duct her  publii  ness 

Frances  has  a  ham 
Rus(  ha.  two  Donald  Sulfas 
mense  canvas  bv  Sigmar  1\  dis- 
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plaved  in  the  dining  room. 

Never  meant  to  be  encyclopedic,  the 
Bowes  collection  is  intensely  personal 
and  includes  women  artists  such  as  Lyn- 
da Benglis,  Elizabeth  Murray,  Susan 
Rothenberg,  and  Helen  Levitt.  John 
and  Frances  are  on  the  board  of  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  so 
thev  have  ample  exposure  to  the  latest 
works  in  progress.  Their  own  latest  work 
in  progress  is  a  country  house  in  Sonoma, 
currently  being  designed  by  the  Mexican 
architect  Ricardo  Legorreta. 

Like  the  Bowes's  art,  the  decoration  of 
their  rooms  speaks  of  a  particularly 
eclectic  aesthetic.  They  have  sconces  bv 
Giacometti;  screens  by  Dunand  and 
Jacques  Adnet;  tables,  lamps,  and  chairs 
by  Jean-Michel  Frank;  doors  by  Andree 
Putman  and  Armand  Albert  Rateau; 
bathroom  fixtures  from  the  duke  of 
Portland's  London  house;  andirons  by 
Gilbert  Poillerat;  and  a  dining  room 
filled  with  Eugene  Printz  furniture. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  objects  they 
have  assembled  that  give  these  collectors 
pleasure  as  it  is  the  excitement  of  locat- 
ing them.  Their  enthusiasm  is  like  that 
of  a  child  finding  a  new  toy.  Perhaps  this 
is  in  part  due  to  John's  profession,  which 
is,  appropriately,  making  and  selling 
toys.  If  response  to  physical  surround- 
ings is  affected  by  daily  routine,  then  the 
world  would  be  a  lot  more  fun  if  there 
were  more  toy  makers.  John  and 
Frances  Bowes  are  proof  of  that.  A 

Editors:  Carolyn  Englefield and 
Barathea  Walker 


An  Elizabeth  Murra) 
drawing  rests  on  the 
master  bedroom  mantel, 
left,  beneath  Lynda 
Benglis's  Cabriolet.  At 
left  is  an  untitled 
monoprint  by  Francesco 
Clemente.  Michael  Taylor 
modeled  the  fringed 
armchair  on  a  design 
bv  Svrie  Maugham. 
Aboi'e:  Shoes  in  Frances 
Bowes's  closet  await 
their  marching  orders. 
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usan  Rothenberg  horse 
>ps  above  the  guest 
i  bed.  Left:  In  the 
ry  the  painted  wood 
s,  parchment-covered 
,  cross-legged  stool,  and 
er  urn  lamp  are  Jean- 
lel  Frank  originals. 
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II   Sora^  of  the  brightest  talents  are  plugging  into 
the  light  brigade.  By  Eric  Berthold 


d 


rawing  bright 
ideas  from  os- 
trich eggs,  punc- 
tuation marks,  and  hu- 
man heads,  designers 
are  discovering  the  sculp- 
tural possibilities  of  light 
ixtures.  Their  materials 
of  choice  range  from  oxi- 
dized brass  piping — ideal 
for  producing  Robert 
Lewis's  elegant  flash  of 
spirals — to  a  jumble  of 
traditional  lamp  parts, 
which,  when  reassem- 
bled, create  Dez  Ryan's 
glowing  tribute  to  the  art 
of  enlightenment. 


A  sketch  of  Vicente 

Wolf's  bronze  Pilar 

lamp,  available 

from  Paul  Hanson, 

far  left.    Below, 


Crackle's 

Spindle  table 

lamp. 


"My  Feeling  is,  You  Do 
Something  In  a  Big  Way  Or  You 
Dont  Do  It  At  All: 


People  like  you  are  all  too  rare  today  You  look  for  the  big  picture  and  dream  the  big  dreams, 
whether  you're  building  a  business  or  building  a  home.  That's  why  we  create  every  Marvin  window  to 
order,  regardless  of  size  or  shape,  for  a  window  that  fits  the  way  you  live  as  well  as  where  you  live.  When 
you  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  carries  some  real  impact,  look  to  us.  For  a  free  idea  book, 
write:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763;  or  call  1-800-346-5128.  (In  Minnesota,  call 
1-800-552-1167;  in  Canada,  call  1-800-263-6161.)  Or  see  your  local  Marvin  Windows  dealer. 

MARVIN  WINDOWS  ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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m  English 
si  ite  Hooi  s  installed 
by  (in  Atterbury  will  be  left  un- 

touched, but  lngrao  is  replacing  the  1950s 
brick  id  the  breakfast  mom  with  an  eigh- 
teenth-century parquet  floor  imported 
from  a  house  in  Grenoble.  A  pragmatist 
might  even  say  Ingrao's  mania  for  purism 
borders  on  eccentricity;  he  won't  eat  by 
anything  but  candlelight,  and  if  the  village 
of  Montauk  lets  him  have  his  way,  he'll  re- 
place the  skylights  with  dormers  and  an 
authentic  thatched  roof. 

People  who  think  they  know  Tony  In- 
grao's style  are  alwrys  surprised  when  they 
see  this  house  for  the  first  time.  "Actually," 
he  says  sitting  in  his  rustic  living  room, 
"they're  shocked."  They  are  used  to  the 
Tony  I  ngrao  who  provides  his  celebrity  cli- 
ents with  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  museum-quality  furniture.  Or 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  Tony  lngrao 
who  just  spent  seven  years  designing  a  cas- 
tle for  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Connecti- 
cut. It's  difficult  to  reconcile  this  fairy-tale 
extravaganza — a  20,000-square-foot  vi- 
sion of  stone  grottoes  and  hallways  cov- 
ered in  green  silk  leaves — with  the  homey 
and  comfortable  elegance  of  the  Montauk 


cottage.  "I  spend  my  days  with  important 
pieces  of  furniture,"  lngrao  explains.  "On 
weekends  I  like  something  different.  You 
can  put  your  feet  up  here." 

There  is  something  comforting  about 
the  wild  variations  in  period  and  quality 
that  characterize  the  objects  in  Ingrao's  liv- 
ing room.  He  is  just  as  proud  of  his  thrift 
shop  find — a  sailboat  painting  that  hangs 
over  the  fireplace — as  he  is  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Nevers  faience  dog  statues 
that  guard  the  hearth.  The  juxtaposition 
of  objects  betrays  a  democratic  spirit — a 
fifteenth-century  Chinese  vase  shares  a 
corner  with  a  folksy  painting  done  by  one 
of  Ingrao's  great-aunts. 

It's  the  house  of  a  man  who  is  comfort- 
able traveling  in  time  and  space  and  not 
afraid  of  mixing  things — like  the  pairing 
of  a  seventeenth-century  French  settee 
with  a  nineteenth-century  American  plow 
festooned  with  bunches  of  dried  herbs.  ln- 
grao believes  a  room  should  make  you  cu- 
rious, and  these  rooms  are  faithful  to  that 
credo.  An  object  as  mundane  as  a  coatrack 
surprises  when  it's  a  nineteenth-century 
Anglo-Indian  carving  of  a  tree  with  spiked 
antlers  and  hooved  feet.  And  a  visitor 
could  ponder  the  breakfast  table  center- 
piece for  hours  before  figuring  out  that 
the  ornamental  faience  globe  once  topped 
a  nineteenth-century  Belgian  well. 


There  is  an  explanation  for  this  insatia- 
ble eclecticism.  "Wherever  I  go  I  can  find 
something  to  buv,  and  I've  been  collecting 
things  since  I  was  eight."  Back  then  he 
would  confound  his  parents  bv  dragging 
antique  typewriters  home  from  church  ba- 
zaars and  rearranging  his  room  once  a' 
month.  These  days  lngrao  is  still  consid- 
ered precocious:  last  year  he  paid  a  record 
$418,000  at  Sothebv's  von  Bulow  sale  for  a 
pair  of  George  II  pier  mirrors,  which  now 
hang  in  his  gallerv  waiting  for  their  next 
buyer.  Creating  beautv  is  something  of  a 
family  business  for  the  Ingraos.  Tony 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  haute-couture 
clothing  manufacturers,  and  as  a  child  he 
spent  hours  watching  Bill  Blass  and  Hal- 
ston  creations  emerge  from  bolts  of  fabric. 
"When  I  was  ten,  I'd  gather  the  silk  rem- 
nants from  the  lining  of  coats  and  make 
wild  bow  ties  out  of  them." 

In  the  end  it  was  this  ability  to  sense  po- 
tential that  brought  Tony  lngrao  to  Stone 
House — just  as  the  boy  saw  a  bow  tie  in  a 
scrap  of  silk,  the  man  saw  the  perfect  place 
to  live  in  a  grainy  black  and  white  photo- 
graph. Over  the  years  he's  been  offered 
many  times  what  he  paid  for  the  cottage, 
but  he  can  only  let  go  of  something  when 
he  finds  something  better.  Potential  buy- 
ers should  not  hold  their  breath.  6 

Editor:  Ruth  Ansel 


Sensuous  Modernism 


(Continued  from  page  134)  pieces  once  be- 
longed to  noteworthy  people.  The  dining 
table  was  Babe  Paley's.  In  the  living  room 
stands  the  drafting  table  of  Gustave  Eiffel, 
author  of  the  tower.  Nearby  is  a  sofa  up- 
holstered by  Billy  Baldwin.  The  house 
seems  to  be  full  of  the  echoes  of  person- 
ages from  every  realm,  and  its  eclecticism 
is  as  deep  as  this  roster  of  names  would 


suggest.  Imagine  a  party  at  which  anony- 
mous guests — some  very  rich  and  others 
very  poor,  some  French  and  some  Ameri- 
can, and  a  few  with  the  complexions  of  ex- 
otic islands — mingled  with  Paley  and 
Eiffel  and  Baldwin,  and  you  will  have  a 
sense  of  the  feeling  of  the  downstairs  part 
of  the  house. 

Upstairs,  the  scale  is  more  intimate.  The 
master  bedroom  has  a  fireplace  and  a  view 
across  the  miles.  The  bathroom  is  a  study 
in  white  in  which  more  semitransparent 


fabrics  play  against  one  another.  The  two 
guest  rooms,  one  scrubbed  in  the  palest 
blue  and  the  other  in  palest  pink,  are  the 
first  sight  of  real  color  in  the  house,  but  the 
colors  are  as  faint  as  echoes.  Here,  as 
downstairs,  everything  is  comfortable,  ev- 
erything is  inviting — nothing  obtrudes, 
nor  does  it  recede  unduly.  This  is  a  house 
that  coddles  its  inhabitants  discreetly  but 
grandly  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  twenties, 
when  luxury  was  a  habit  but  had  lost  none 
of  its  novelty.  A      Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


In  His  Own  Fashion 


(Continued  from  page  143)  American,  and 
French  influences  prevails:  a  Maunv  frieze 
of  plumes  and  doves  is  reminiscent  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  crest,  and  a  pair  ol  quilts 
on  the  bed  summon  America  to  acroix 
even  though  they  are  from  London  and 
Paris.  A  chartreuse  folding  screen  laced 
with  ribbons  holds  invitations,  postcu 
and  favorite  drawings  and  also  conceal. 


Francoises  clothes  closet. 

Lacroix's  study  is  equally  spirited.  In- 
spired by  both  1920s  business  offices  and  a 
chateau  Lacroix  remembers  from  a  car- 
toon of  the  same  period,  the  room  is  pa- 
pered in  bold  plum  and  chartreuse  stripes 
arpeted  in  pink  wool — Lacroix  gave 
the  rugmaker  a  bullfighter's  stocking  to 
!ch.  An  ink  diagram  of  prized  checkers 
loves  by  Lacroix's  great-grandfather,  a 
i  hampionat  the  game,  hangs  over  the  cou- 
ler'sdesk. 


In  the  end,  says  Lacroix,  "This  house  is 
dedicated  to  my  ancestors  and  to  my  roots, 
to  the  past  of  my  town  and  my  family  who 
have  helped  me."  It  also  conveys  a  sense  of 
happiness  and  well-being,  an  irresistible 
joie  de  vivre  that  is  Christian  Lacroix's  very 
own.  Riccardi  says  that  the  three  of  them 
approached  the  decoration  with  the  joy  of 
children  playing  a  game,  and  you  know  it's 
true  because  as  you  take  in  the  eclectic 
beauty  you  can  also  hear  the  laughter.  A 
Editor:  Deborah  Webster 
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Room  designed  by  Gary  Crain  Associat< 
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Grandes  Dames 

{Continued  from  page  149)  leather  piped  in 
cream),  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  signature  leopard 
chintz,  and  an  off-white  textured  cotton 
from  Sweden.  Tubs  of  white  lily  plants 
four  feet  tall  stood  between  the  windows 
against  buff-colored  walls.  The  floor,  geo- 
metric in  pattern,  was  paved  with  old  Cu- 
ban marble  the  color  of  parchment. 

The  Woods'  own  rooms  in  their  Long  Is- 
land house  designed  by  William  Delano, 
another  brilliant  architect  of  the  time, 
were  loaded  with  the  signal  qualities  of  her 
style.  At  once  eclectic  and  diffident,  thev 
were  clearly  intended  for  a  quiet  life  in  the 
country.  Furniture  appears  to  have  been 
combined  unselfconsciously  with  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  its  value.  It  was  of  course 
good — English  tables  and  French  chairs 
on  antique  carpets — but  not  fabulously  ex- 
pensive. There  was  a  spareness  to  the 
whole  effect  that  is  often  unpopular  today. 
Like  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Wood  wanted  to  convey  the  message  that 
"nice  people  don't  go  too  far." 

But  someone  always  has  to  prove  that 
you  can  go  too  far  and  still  be  right,  and  the 
exotic  Australian-born  Rose  Gumming 
was  the  enchanting  bad  girl  in  this  era  of 
perfect  ladies.  She  was  always  rumored  to 
have  been  the  mistress  of  a  great  Financier, 
and  certainly  her  taste  had  a  strong  trace 
of  the  demimondaine.  Yet  she  was  capable 
of  immense  grandeur.  Her  house  on  West 
53rd  Street  was,  in  spite  of  its  theatrical 
mirrors  and  weird  lighting  (lots  of  black 
candles  burning  everywhere),  unforgetta- 
bly beautiful.  The  drawing  room  had  no 
modern  upholstery,  only  Louis  XV  sofas 
and  chairs.  The  walls  were  hung  with  an- 
tique Chinese  wallpaper,  the  background 
of  which  was  soft  gray.  The  frames  of  the 
furniture  were  white  or  natural  wood  with 
traces  of  gesso.  The  covers  were  tattered 
emerald  green  silk  velvet,  threadbare  bro- 
cade in  the  colors  of  the  paper,  or  old  me- 
tallic gray  leather,  which  sounds  frightful. 
It  was  out  of  this  world.  Hot  and  airless  in 
the  summer,  the  room  always  seemed  im- 
probablv  cool.  Unhealed  in  winter,  as  was 
the  whole  house,  it  had  a  chill  that  at  least 
kept  you  horn  feeling  drowsy — but  who 
could  ever  have  been  sleepv  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  (Humming? 

None  of  these  great  women  spent  much 
time  being  tired  or  making  others  feel  that 
way.  Mrs.  Brown  at  eighty  would  still  reach 
into  the  drawer  of  a  bouillotte  table  next  to 


the  chair  she  sat  in  after  dinner  and  draw 
out  a  gold  compact  decorated  with  ru- 
bies— red  was  the  accent  color  of  her  draw- 
ing room — and  powder  her  nose.  "Just 
watch,"  said  Albert  Hadlev  before  mv  wife 
and  I  went  there  the  first  time.  "It  never 
fails.  And  she  does  it  without  looking."       • 

The  tradition  has  not  ended,  you  know. 
In  her  Fifth  Avenue  drawing  room,  on  her 
porch  in  Maine,  or  in  her  blue  and  white 
striped  office  on  East  63rd  Street  Mrs.  Par- 
ish, the  legendarv  Sister,  carries  on  in  her 
inimitable  style,  a  stvle  lavered  with  great 
themes  of  the  past.  But  the  marvel  of  the 
Parish  manner  is  its  strong  reflection  of 
what's  going  on  now.  Her  taste  comes  from 
some  deep  source  that  must  go  very  far 
back  in  her  past.  I  love  to  think  of  Mrs.  Par-* 
ish  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon,  another  land- 
mark of  American  taste  and  originality, 
knowing  each  other  as  schoolgirls.  Years 
later,  their  passion  for  beauty  continues  to 
inspire  numberless  people. 

After  years  of  decorating  rooms  for  the 
most  private  clients  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Par- 
ish came  into  the  public  eye  through  her 
work  on  the  White  House  in  the  1960s. 
This  project,  inspired  by  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  captured  the  imagination  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  When  one  of 
Mrs.  Parish's  own  houses  in  Maine  was 
published  for  the  first  time,  the  revelation 
of  her  patchwork  quilts  and  rag  rugs, 
painted  floors  and  starched  organdy  trig- 
gered a  wish  for  the  same  kind  of  nostalgic 
farmhouse  decoration  that  is  still  chug- 
ging away  full  steam  today.  Not  that  this 
romantic  American  country  stvle  totally 
replaced  a  more  formal  one.  Mrs.  Parish  is 
also  known  for  flights  of  great  richness. 
The  unparalleled  luxury  of  the  decoration 
she  has  masterminded  for  Ann  and  Gor- 
don C»etty  in  a  way  defines  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  day.  But  the  painted 
floors  and  rocking  chairs  endure  in  Maine, 
where  Mrs.  Parish  and  her  family  still 
spend  summers  and  holidays.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  Mrs.  Parish's  daughters  both  make 
exquisite  handcrafted  bibelots  out  of  paint 
and  decoupage? 

What  defines  this  long  tradition  of 
strong  refined  women  who  changed 
American  decoration  forever  is  their  as- 
sured taste  and  their  view  of  how  to  live. 
Thev  took  to  their  profession  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  they  worked  in.  Never  inap- 
propriate, their  judgment  allowed  for 
equal  parts  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  stylish- 
ness. They  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
they  did  it  brilliantly.  * 
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Art  &  Ant 


Chicago  international  Art  Exposition:  The  1990  cat- 
alog is  a  complete  guide  to  the  show  anil  a  comprehensive 
reference  hook  for  the  coming  year.  The  catalog  features 
an  all-encompassing  list  of  each  artist  represented  at  the 
Exposition  and  descriptive  information  on  everj  exhi- 
bitor. $17.00. 

Mill  House  Antiques:  In  a  glorious  country  setting.  17 
showrooms  filled  with  English  and  French  antique  furni- 
ture, chandeliers,  accessories,  and  works  of  art.  replen- 
ished hy  frequent  buying  trips  to  Europe.  Closed  on 
Tuesday.  Brorhure  free. 

Stephanie  Hoppen  Inc.:  Decorating  with  Pictures,  a 
36-page  color  brochure  of  unusual  and  interesting  ways 
to  display  pictures  in  the  home  and  office.  $  12.00. 


Home  &  Design 


4.  Advent  Home  Loudspeakers:  No  matter  what  size 

room  or  decor.  Advent  loudspeakers  have  the  looks  and 
sound  to  match.  From  the  sleek  pecan-accented  towers  to 
the  high  tech  Eurostyle  indoor/  outdoor  mini  loudspeak- 
ers, let  \d\ent  enhance  the  beauty  and  acoustics  of  your 
home.  Catalog  free. 

5.  Allmilmo:  Fine  cabinetry  and  furniture  custom-manu- 
factured for  the  highest  standards  provide  an  extraordi- 
nary array  of  interior  design  possibilities  for  every  style 
of  contemporary  living.  Send  for  our  comprehensive  lit 
erature  package.  $10.00. 

o.  Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.:  Full-color  brochure  eon- 
tains  specifications  and  complete  details  on  electronic 
refrigerator/freezers.  With  the  touch  of  a  finger  users  can 
control  the  refrigeration  and  freezer  temperatures  without 
opening  the  door.  Free. 

7.  Amdega  Inc.:  Ymdega  has  been  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing traditional  conservatories  since  1874.  Each  con- 
sen  atory  is  individually  designed  to  suit  the  property  and 
is  made  from  western  red  cedarwood.  Brochure  free. 

8.  American  Standard:  Beautiful  brochures  show  an 

exclusive  selection  of  classic  and  elegant  bathroom  and 
kitchen  fixtures  and  faucets.  Choose  from  timeless  designs 
and  harmonious  colors  to  create  your  dream  bathroom 
and  kitchen.  $3.00. 

9.  Andersen's  Window  and  Patio  Door  Factbook: 

\  full-color  booklet  that  shows  how  Andersen's  energy- 
efficient  windows  can  fill  your  home  with  light,  air.  and 
warmth.  Free. 

10.  Armstrong  World  Industries:  Fashion's  in  the  spot- 
light in  tins  new  booklet,  which  shows  the  latest  stvles  in 
\  inyl  flooring  and  contains  the  most  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. Focuses  on  the  latest  trend:  vinyl  originals  that  have 
their  own  distinctive  look.  Free. 

1 1 .  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons:  Vn  informative  brochure 
telling  the  histon  of  Sanderson  in  photographs  and  a  brief 
essay.  $1.50. 

12.  Barbara  Beckman  Designs  Inc.:  Ul  fabrics  in  the 

Renaissance  Collection  are  hand  painted  on  100%  silk 
fabric  and  cnav  be  ordered  with  backing.  Fabrics  include 
Peshe(fish),  Florentine  Stones.  Renaissance  Floral,  and 
Renaissance  Stripe.  Information  free. 

13.  Century  Furniture  Company:  Brochures  illustrating 
( lentury's  contemporary.  f Iriental,  and  traditional  wood, 
upholstered,  arid  occasional  furniture.  $3.00. 

1 1.  Chadsworth  Neoclassical  Collection:  Color  catalog 
features  rlassic  pedestals,  table  bases,  and  architectural 
accents.  Variety  ol  designs  to  meet  individual  decorating 
needs.  Chadsworth  -  Expect  the  best!  $2.00. 

15.  Charlotte  Peters:  The  best  way  to  find  an  interior 
designer/architect.  We  make  decorating  simple  Tell  us 
your  style,  your  budget,  your  specific  needs  -  we  take  it 
from  there.' Broeh 

16.  Chelsea  House-Port  Royal.  items  in  col 
lection,  send  for  90-page  full    »\or  Chelsea  I lous, 
Catalog  and  the  92-page  full  culi      fori  Roi 

Catalan   $20.00. 

17.  Christopher  Hykind  incorporated:  Sen. I 
full-color  catalog  of  200  i  I; 

rors.  sconces,  lamps,  garden  and  wall  an 
furniture  hy    Viiam  and  Horace  n'alpole  froi 
houses  of  England.  $15.00. 
1H.   Colefax  &  Fowler  oiler  -  a  wide  range  of  fabrics  and 
wallpapers  epitomizing  the  English  country   bouse  look. 


HG  CONNECTIONS,  a  directory  of  advertiser* 
who  appear  regularly  in  House  &  Garden,  of- 
fer* additional  information  about  their  fine 
products.  Circle  the  number  on  the  attached 
card  that  correspond*  to  your  selection  and 
complete  the  form  as  requested.  Send  to:  HG. 
P.O.  Box  1608,  Riverton,  NJ  08077-9908 


an  essentially  simple  and  romantic  style  combining  ele- 
gance and  comfort.  Available  through  Cowtan  &  Tout  in 
New  York  Send  for  brochure  from  Colefax  &  Fowler  in 
London.  Free. 

Country  Life:  ( fur  newest  collection  of  wallcoverings  and 
fabrics  is  titled  Devon's  Carden.  New  and  exciting  pat- 
terns in  varied  colorways.  complemented  by  matching 
borders  and  innovative  corners,  make  up  the  collection. 
Send  for  ordering  and  price  information.  F  ree. 
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Crystal  Farm  Antler  Chandeliers:  Chandeliers, 

tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  lamps,  sconces,  candelabras.  and 
more,  made  from  naturally  shed  deer  and  elk  antlers. 
Antique  reproductions  and  custom  pieces  available. 
Commercial  and  residential  applications.  Represented 
nationally.  Brochure  $3.00. 

Cy  Mann  Designs,  Ltd.:  Innovative  manufacturer/ 
importer  offering  comprehensive  collection  of  contempo- 
rary furniture,  including  electronic  storage  s\  stems,  seat- 
ing, tables,  and  accent  pieces.  Known  for  its  attention  to 
details  and  exciting  materials.  Catalog  $.">(*. 00. 
Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.:  For  information  on  where  our 
collections  of  fine  wallcoverings  and  fabrics  mav  be  seen 
call  1-800-272-2766  or  circle  #22.  Free. 
Dapha,  Ltd.:  Kapha's  upholstery  is  styled  by  your 
designer,  but  the  quality  comes  from  Dapha.  For  the  finest 
handcrafted  detail  and  superior  comfort,  ask  your  design- 
er for  Dapha.  lifetime  guarantee.  Brochure  free. 

Donghia  Stacking  Chair:  Donghia's  first  stacking 

chair,  composed  of  diverse  yet  compatible  elements  of 
wood  anil  steel.  An  aesthetically  superior  chair  with  mul- 
tiple purposes  -  conference  rooms,  cafes,  libraries.  For 
public  spaces  as  well  as  private  enclaves.  Catalog  $5.00. 

Duette®  by  Hunter  Douglas:  Ifc  Cover  the  \\<>rl<l\ 

Most  Beautiful  liens  showcases  the  revolutionary  Duette" 
window  fashion  with  energy-saving  honeycomb  pleat, 
available  in  a  variety  of  rich  designer  colors,  textures,  and 

fabrics.  $2.00. 

Edgar  B:  The  300-page  Elegance  Catalog  with  its  wide 
selection  from  the  best  manufacturers  and  savings  to  45% 
make  Edgar  B  the  "better  wav  to  shop  line  furniture. 
Catalog  $15. 00. 

Elkay  Manufacturing  Co.:  Flkav's  noted  Contem- 
porary and  Traditional  Gourmet  triple,  double,  and  single 
stainless-steel  compartment  sinks,  as  well  as  sinks  for 
laundry .  bar.  and  lavatory,  are  featured.  The  Sculptura, 
Flkav  s  new  colorful  addition  is  included  along  with 
faucets,  dispensers,  and  accessories.  Catalog  SI. 00. 
Expressions  Custom  Furniture:  i  lustom-upholstered 

sofas,  i  hairs,  sleepers,  sectionals,  chaises.  Delivery  in  45 
days  Choose  from  more  than  150  frames  and  over  1.000 
unique  designer  fabrics.  For  brochure  and  store  locations 
call  1-800-544-4519  or  circle  #28.  Free. 
Fitz   &    Floyd:  Set  a  table  that  sets  you  apart!  Add 
salad  dessert  and  service  plates  to  create  any  variety  of 
tabletop  ensembles  from  formal  to  casual.  Mix  and  match 
for  a  "tabletop  wardrobe'  as  diverse,  exciting,  and  indi- 
vidual as  the  one  von  wear.  Brochure  free. 
Frarke,  Inc.:  New  20-page  full-color  catalog  of  kitchen 
sink  designs  m  stainless  steel  and  color.  Including  custom- 
fitted  color-coordinated  accessories  and  hot  water  dis- 
penser. Plus  a  full  line  of  faucets.  $3.00. 
Frederick  Cooper  Inc.:  \  mini  magazine-style  look  at 
excerpts  from  Frederick  Cooper's  extensive  new  collection 
>(  lamp  designs.  Hand-painted  porcelains,  hand-finished 
metals,  carved  woods,  m  \rt  Deco.  \rt  Nouveau.  and  tra 
itional  designs.  $3.00. 

3genau:  The  new  collection  of  built-in  kitchen  appli- 
es from  Gaggenau  lias  been  designed  to  suit  people  for 
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whom  preparing  a  meal  is  not  a  tedious  chore  but 
enjoy  aide  hobby    Brochure  $5.00. 

GE:  Welcome  to  the  kitchens  of  Monogram.  A  romp] 
line  of  built-in  appliances.  Send  for  our  40-page  full-co 

catalog.  $5.00. 

George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  Inc.:  Tradition 

designed  custom  sofas,  chairs,  fabrics,  and  decora! 
accessories  from  England.  Now  in  New  ^ork.  Send, 
furniture  catalog  with  line  drawings.  $5.00. 

Harden  Furniture:  A  complete  library  of  Harden  c 
alogs.  featuring  solid  cherry,  oak.  mahogany,  and  bra 
Also  a  collection  of  traditional  upholstery.  $12.00 

Henredon  Upholstered  Furniture:  Send  for  208-p; 
full-color  catalog  of  distinctive  seating  in  styles  rang 
from  classic  to  trend-setting,  opulent  to  frankly  inform 
Superbly  crafted  and  tailored,  they  are  dressed  in  fabi 
from  some  of  the  most  famous  textile  houses  in  the  wor 
A  profusion  of  colorful  room  settings  will  inspire  yourd 
orating  impulse.  $15.00 

Hkkory  White:  <  trder  Hickory  White's  decorating  be 
for  design  tips  and  ideas.  $5.00. 

Houles  U.S.A.,  Inc.:  A  French  manufacturer  of  hi 
end  decorative  trimmings  is  making  its  products  availa 
through  designer  showrooms  and  offers  more  than  ; 
types  of  trim  in  25  colorways.  Brorhure  available  to  I 
trade  only.  Free. 

Howard  Miller  Clock  Catalog:  Send  fori  16-page  c 

alog  featuring  cherished  heirloom  grandfather  and  cu 
clocks:  wall,  mantel,  and  alarm  clocks;  weather 
marine  instruments.  From  the  world  s  largest  grandfatl 
clock  maker.  $5.00 

liana  Goor  Inc.:  A  signed  and  limited  edition  of  desigij 
furniture  and  accessories  by  the  internationally  celebral 
sculptor  liana  Goor.  Send  for  two  catalogs  on  our  iron  a 
bronze  collections.  $10.00. 

Innovations  in  Wallcoverings,  Inc.:  The  best  soui 

for  unique  award  winning  vinyl  wallcoverings.  Includ 
in  the  collection  are  striking  architectural  embossed  vin 
and  the  new  group  of  printed  vinyls  in  faux  stone  and  n 
ural  finishes.  Free 

International  Linen  Promotion  Commission:  Se 

for  brochures  detailing  helpful  hints  for  entertaining 
home.  Entertaining  with  Linen  contains  a  "bake 
dozen  '  of  ways  to  fold  a  linen  napkin  and  Care  of  Lin 


offers  useful  information  on  how  to  rare  for  all  your  f)    rail 
household  linen.  Free. 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath:  Send  for  our  26-page  fi 
color  catalog  featuring  the  International  Design 
Collection  of  whirlpool  baths.  Luxurious  1.2.andmu 
person  baths  arc  shown  in  bathroom  settings  to  give  y 
decorating  ideas.  A  wide  range  of  stvles.  sizes,  and  cob 
are  available.  $2.00. 

Jenn-Air:  Full-color  self-mailer  highlights  Jenn-Ai 
complete  line  of  kitchen  appliances.  Distributor  inforn 
tion  and  local  dealer  list  included.  Free. 

Joyce  Chen  Products:  Accented  toward  the  East,  t 
Joyce  Chen  Company  specializes  in  Eastern  cookware  a 
accessories  for  today's  Western  kitchens.  Send  for  ratal 
and  recipes.  Free. 

Kallista:  Brochure  provides  an  overview  of  Kallist. 
complete  range  of  luxury  products  for  the  bath,  includi 
bathtubs,  shower  enclosures  and  fixtures,  faucetry,  ace 
sories.  and  metal  and  china  basins.  Free. 

Karastan:  Luxurious  Oriental  and  floral  design  m 
from  the  original  Karastan  Collection,  Wilhamsbu 
Collection,  and  Garden  of  Eden  Collection.  All  woven 
pure  wool.  Catalog  free. 

Kohler:  \  set  of  full-color  catalogs  covering  baths  a 
whirlpools,  showers,  lavatories,  toilets  and  bidets,  kitch 
and  bar  sinks,  faucets,  and  accessories.  Included  is  a  ( 
page  idea  book.  Rath  Persona.  $8.00. 

La  Barge  Mirrors:  Inspirations,  a  61-page  catalog  sho 
I  ases  handcrafted  mirrors,  tables,  and  chairs  inspired 
artisans  from  around  the  world.  Name  of  the  nearest  de 
er  included.  $6.00. 

Les   Prismatiques:  Customized  award-winning  fi 
niture  and  lighting  designs  in  innovative  and  unu 
combinations  of  materials,  including  Corian.  acryl 
Prismacolour™,  stone,  wood,  and  metal.  To  the  tra 
only.  Information  free. 
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Ligne  Roset:  Enter  the  world  of  Ligne  Rose!  Ii>  ordering 
the  ml  page  catalog  of  unique  and  innovative  contempo- 
rarj  furniture.  European  leader  Ligne  Rosel  manufac- 
tures exclusive  seating,  including  sectionals  as  well  as 
bedding,  tables,  ami  cabinet  systems.  $5.00. 
Lindal  Cedar  Homes,  Inc.:  Spectacular  custom  cedar 
homes  are  featured  in  (In-  new  240-page  Lindal  Cedar 
Home  Planbook.  Draw  fresh  inspiration  from  over  750 
color  photographs  of  exquisite  new  homes.  Even  draw 
your  own  custom  plan  with  tin'  tools  we  provide.  $15. 00. 
Lunt  Silversmiths:  \n  illustrated  booklet  showing  all 
gerling  patterns,  place  settings,  and  serving  pieces.  Uso 
information  ami  illustrations  on  the  distinctive  line  ol  sd 
ver  plated  flatware.  Free. 

Marbro  Lamp  Company:  Discover  tin-  distinctive 
treasures  of  Marbro  through  tins  .'!2  page  full-color  cat- 
alog spotlighting  handcrafted  lamps.  These  creations,  all 
products  of  tin'  finest  materials,  an'  imported  from 
around  the  world  in  limited  quantities.  Name  of  tin-  mar 
est  dealer  included.  S6.00. 

Marvin  Windows:  Marvin  Windows  Idea  Brochure 
illustrates  ho»  sizes  and  styles  of  windows  enhance  your 
home's  appearance.  Information  on  how  window  run 
striu-tion  ran  affect  energj  efficiency  and  maintenance 
also  provided.  Free. 

McGuire  Company:  Brand-new  100-page  hook  with 
I  IS  color  pictures  featuring  our  classic  collection  of  pre- 
mier rattan  furniture  designs.  Also  shown  air  designs  of 
the  seven  McGuire  Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables, 
Solid  Teak,  ( (denial  Hardwood.  Cane  Wicker,  Palasan, 
Zambales  Peel,  SugaCage.  $10.00. 
M.  Craig  &  Co.,  Cabinetmakers:  Handcrafted  fur- 
niture made  in  small  lots  of  8  to  10  pieces.  Created  from 
the  original  designs  by  Michael  Craig,  the  national!) 
ii  i  I. iimed  southern  craftsman  and  cabinetmaker. 
[|(1'»    Brochure  $8.00. 


Moultrie  Manufacturing  Company:  The  Tradition 
I  ontinues  highlights  tin*  >ld  South  Collection  of  fine  cast- 
aluminum  furniture  and  accessories.  Also  included  is 
U    information    on    Old    South    architectural    aluminum 

olunins.  gates,  and  fences.  $3.00. 
Oneida  Silversmiths:  Offers  brochures  with  complete 
.elections  of  stainless,  stainless  with  selective  gold  electro- 
plate, silver-plated,  gold  electroplated,  and  sterling 
flatware  along  with  crystal  stemware,  harware.  and  gift- 
*are.  Free. 

Osborne  &  Little:  Leading  English  designers  of  fine- 
jjuahty  fabrics  and  wallpapers  with  original  patterns  and 

olorings  across  a  broad  design  spectrum.  Fabrics  include 
•hintzes.  wovens.  silks,  velvets,  and  tapestries.  Trimmings 
to  coordinate.  Also  exclusive  distributors  of  the  Designers 
(>uild  and  Nina  Campbell  Collections.  Brochure  free. 
Palazzetti  Inc.:  A  collection  of  20th-century  furniture 
lassies:  Eileen  Gray.  Le  Corbusier.  Charles  Fames.  Jean- 
Vlichel  Frank,  etc.  Poster  available.  $5.00. 

Phoenix  Day  Company,  Inc.:  A  catalog  which  restores 

tour  faith  in  tradition.  Offering  quality  lighting  and  metal 
products  since  their  founding  in  1850.  Phoenix  Day  eon- 
inues  to  craft  each  item  by  hand.  Designs  range  from 
nasic  floor  lamps  and  wall  brackets  to  classic  brass  east 
ngs  and  modern  distressed  steel.  Free. 
"lace  Vendome,  Inc.:  A  collection  of  fine  European  fab- 
rics and  trimmings  available  from  stock  exclusive  to  the 
interior  design  industry.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta.  Boston. 
Chicago,  Denver,  Dania,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  New 
Ifork,  Philadelphia.  Phoenix.  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 
Toronto,  Dallas.  Houston,  and  Washington.  D.C. 
Brochure  free. 

»ratt  &  Lambert  Paints:  The  Personality  of  Color 
irochure  provides  insight  into  the  effective  use  of  color 
ind  painting  techniques  in  decorating.  $1 .00. 
teed  &  Barton:  America's  finest  flatware  -  exquisite 
lesigns.  sumptuous  weight.  Sterling  silver,  silver  plate, 
ind  18/8  stainless.  For  brochure  call  1-800-343-1383  or 
inle  #65.  Free. 
Research    Products    Corporation:  First   booklet 

■xplains  how  humiditv  improves  health,  comfort,  and  pre- 
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erves  furnishings.  Includes  tips  on  choosing  a  good  Ilium 
lifier.  Booklet  on  air  cleaning  describes  common 
lousehold  pollutants  and  how  to  improve  indoor  air  qual- 
ty  with  a  new  high-efficiency  air  cleaner.  $1 .00. 
I'll"  toche-Bobois:  Exclusive  imported  leather-  and  fabric- 
inf™  lpholstered  furniture,  marble  tables,  glass  tables,  bed- 
si*  'mini  suites,  and  wall  units.  Send  lor  our  oversize  75-page 
mill-color  catalog.  $10.00. 

iieMcrtk  Corporation:  The  SieMatic  Kitchen  Book,  the 
nost  comprehensive  information  planning  guide  of  its 
arnl  und.  contains  182  full-color  pages  illustrating  the  finest 
n  European  kitchen  interiors  designed  to  tit  mum  Hour 
jlan  as  well  as  your  individual  lifestyle.  $12.00. 


Smallbone  Inc.:  \xi  English  company  oil, 
cabinets  in  the  traditional  English  style.  For  • 
full  color  catalog  call  212  f8(.  1530  or  circle 
Summer  Hill  Ltd.:  <  Mir  exclusive  collection 
fabrics,  and  wallcoverings  -  inspired  li\  the  i 
past  hi  translated  into  our  distinctively  fres 
is  highlighted  ill  a  beautiful  color  portfolii 
Taos  Furniture:  Authentic  ami  acclaimed  d< 
home  or  office.  Masterly  handmade  and  ha 
using  the  tinest  ponderosa  pine.  I  lomst .  dist 
tional  styles  both  traditional  and  contempor 
sic  proportions    :{(.  page  catalog.  $10.00. 

Thomasville  Furniture  Industries:  Semi 

villc's  Complete  Guide  to  Fine  Furniture  Self 
Thos.  Moser  Cabinetmakers:  Designer 


Ting  custom 
iur  I  12  page 
#69.  $10.00. 
of  furniture. 
lassies  of  the 
.h.  signature 
i.  $1.00. 

■si^iis  for  any 
ml  finished. 

inctive  func 
•ary  -in das 

for  Thomas- 
crion.$3.00. 

s  ami  build- 
ers of  distinctive  contemporary  hardwood  furniture.  We 
incorporate  dovetails,  lap  joints,  and  exposed  wedges  into 
our  designs,  built  from  solid  American  cherry.  All  pieces 
are  finished  with  a  natural  linseed  oil.  resulting  in  a  rich 
red  deeply  grained  patina.  Send  for  new  80-page  color 
catalog.  $0.00. 
The  Total  Resource™:  Man  ( lampbell,  Manuel  Cano- 

vas,  I  ontlull  Ltd.,  Christopher  Hyland,  Innovations, 
Pollack  oi  Associates,  and  Grey  Watkins.  Located  on  the 
17th  floor  of  New  York's  D& I)  Building,  this  is  a  unique 
resource  for  an  outstanding  collection  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and  trimmings  from  all  over 
the  world.  Information  free. 

Vectra  Products:  Without  a  doubt  the  world's  best  fab- 
ric protector.  Now  available  for  self-application  on  cloth- 
ing, such  as  suede  and  silk.  Also  for  fabric,  rugs  and 
car] lets,  and  other  home  furnishings.  Protect  your  invest- 
ment. Send  for  color  brochure.  $2.00. 
Walker  Zanger:  Hand  painted,  handcrafted  tile  from 
Europe  anil  the  Orient  as  well  as  marble,  granite,  and 
limestone  from  around  the  world.  Brochure  $1.00. 


Walter's  Wicker:  Si 


ki  I 


?pecializing  in  wicker,  seagrass, 
woven  leather,  rattan,  and  iron  and  wicker  combination. 
All  furniture  is  custom  to  specifications.  Send  for  128-page 
catalog.  $25.00. 

Real  Estate 

78.  Haig  Point:  Private  and  exclusive  country  club  living  at 
its  finest.  A  variety  of  excellent  amenities,  including  our 
top-ranked  Rees  Jones  golf  course.  Purchase  a  homesite 
from  just  $70,000  or  a  luxury  home  from  only  $225,000. 
To  experience  the  Haig  Point  lifestyle  call  1-800-992-3635 
or  circle  #78.  Free. 

79.  Jonathan's  Landing  in  Jupiter,  Florida:  Offering  3 
championship  golf  courses  anil  homes,  homesites,  and  gar- 
den apartments  on  the  Intracoastal  or  fresh  water.  For 
information  call  107-746-2561  or  circle  #79.  Free. 

80.  Kiawah  Resort:  Enjoy  10  miles  of  undisturbed  beach 
and  3  golf  courses  by  Nieklaus.  Player,  Fazio.  A  4th  new 
Pete  Dye  course  site  of  1991  Ryder  Cup.  Brochure  free. 

'•'  I  The  Landmark:  A  28-story  tower  featuring  spectacular 
Florida  views  and  exciting  North  Miami  Beach  location. 
1-  and  2-story  designer  condominium  apartment  resi- 
dences. Overlooking  the  ocean.  Intracoastal  Waterway, 
and  2  golf  courses.  From  $150,000  to  $541,500. 
Occupancy,  April  1990.  For  brochure  call  1 -800-1  56-3675 
or  circle  #81 .  Free. 

82.  Martinique  II:  Luxury  high-rise  condominiums  in  pri- 
vate waterfront  community  just  minutes  from  world-class 
shopping,  celebrated  restaurants,  championship  golf 
courses,  and  marinas.  All  the  conveniences  that  make 
Palm  Beach  County  the  premier  destination  in  Florida. 
From  $200,000  to  $450,000.  Brochure  free. 

!!.'!  Mizner  Village:  Private  and  secure  Arvida  community 
of  spacious  villas,  designed  in  the  tradition  of  Addison 
Mizner.  Bounded  by  the  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club,  the 
Intracoastal.  a  golf  course,  and  a  waterside  park.  Excep- 
tional amenities  include  eligibility  for  a  membership  in  the 
Boca.  Brochure  free. 

81.  Palm  Beach  Polo  &  Country  Club:  fins  acclaimed 

Arvida/Landmark  community  offers  the  finest  amenities: 
golf,  tennis,  polo,  equestrian,  croquet,  squash,  and  rac- 
qnethall.  Three  clubhouses.  Residences  include  goll  villas. 
townhomes,  patio  homes,  and  custom  single  family  homes. 
From  $200,000  to  over  $1  million.  Brochure  free. 

85.  Sea  Oaks:  \  beach  and  tennis  community  located 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Intracoastal  Waterway 
in  Vero  Beach.  The  community  offers  a  variety  of  award- 
winning  residential  designs.  Brochure  free. 

86.  The  Waterways:  Coscan's  Intracoastal  community 
with  deep-water  yacht  harbor.  Scandinavian  spa.  and 
dockside  shipping  and  dining.  Tower  residences.  Inwn- 
litiines.  single-family  homes,  and  atrium  apartments, 
many  with  Atlantic.  Intracoastal.  or  harbor  views.  Pres- 


tigious \veiitura  location.  For  information  call  I  800  626 

1072  (in  FL  305-935-3271)  or  circle  #86.  Free. 

87.  Williams  Island:  Hailed  by  the  top  echelons  of  the 
national  real  estate  industry  as  the  foremost  luxury  build 
ingin  North  America.  Ultra,  the  7000  at  Williams  Island 
is  conveniently  located  between  Miami  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Brochure  free. 

88.  Woodfield  Country  Club:  What  a  country  dub  was 

meant  to  he.  The  0  signature  homes  offer  something 
for  everyone,  from  custom  homes  and  estates  to 
maintenance  free  courtyard,  patio,  and  manor  homes. 
Brochure  free. 

Specialty  Items 

89.  Anne  Klein  II:  Late-summer  dressing  can  be  confusing. 
Our  video  preview  shows  you  how  to  look  your  best  and 
create  personal  style.  To  purchase  call  1-800-451-6900  or 
circle  #89.  $16.00. 

'Hi  Bausch  &  Lomb  Incorporated:  This  public  service 
folder  from  Bausch  &  Lomb  provides  information  that 
will  let  you  select  sunglasses  just  right  for  you  -  whether 
you  want  them  for  protection  or  for  fashion.  Free. 

91  Beef  Industry  Council:  Interested  in  delicious  -  and 
quickly  prepared  -  heef  dishes?  Send  for  Make  It  Easy, 
Make  It  Heef.  featuring  recipes  that  can  be  cooked  in 
30  minutes  or  less.  Free. 

92.  Corolle  Dolls:  Over  80  beautiful  dolls  for  girls  of  all 
ages.  They're  designed  and  handcrafted  in  France. 
Beautiful  enough  to  collect  yet  made  to  be  loved, 
hugged,  and  played  with.  For  color  brochure  and 
nearest  store  call  1  800-421-2887  or  circle  #92.  Free. 

'>''<  Crabtree  &  Evelyn:  For  details  and  samples  of  new 
products  from  Crahtree  <&  Evelyn  and  Scarborough  & 
Co.  call  1-800-624-521 1  (in  CT  203-928-0577)  9  a.m.  -  4 
p.m.  EST  or  circle  #93.  Free. 

9  1  Free  Lighter:  Participate  in  an  important  study  seeking 
smoker's  thoughts  and  feelings.  Send  for  confidential 
questionnaire.  Free. 

95 .  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  Womenswean  900  Series®  jeans 

for  women  and  Dockers"1  100% cotton  sportswear.  For  the 
nearest  Levi's®  Womenswear  retailer  call  1-800-227-5600 
or  circle  #95.  Free. 

96.  L.  L.  Bean:  Summer  catalog  features  active  and  casual 
apparel  for  men  and  women.  Sporting  equipment,  lug- 
gage, furnishings,  and  accessories  for  home  and  camp.  For 
78  years  L.  L.  Bean  has  provided  practical  and  functional 
merchandise  at  reasonable  prices.  All  guaranteed  to  he 
100%  satisfactory.  Free. 

97.  North  Beach  Leather:  Treat  yourself  to  the  luxury  of 
North  Beach  Leather.  Beautiful  leather  and  suede  fash- 
ions for  men  and  women  in  a  multitude  of  styles  and  col- 
ors. Send  for  1-year  catalog  subscription.  $3.00. 

Travel 

98.  Australia:  Send  for  the  Australian  Tourist  Commission's 
ISO  page  Destination  Australia  book  and  learn  about  the 
wonders  down  under.  Then  come  and  say,  "G'Day!"  We'll 
he  waiting  for  you.  Free. 

99.  The   Beverly   Hills   Hotel:  In  1912  a  legend  was 

born  -  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Through  changing  times 
and  lavish  improvements,  this  beauty  became  an  interna- 
tional destination  -  one  of  the  rare  urban  resorts  of  the 
world.  Information  free. 

100.  Hawaii  Prince  Hotel:  Waikiki's  newest  hotel,  located 
on  the  Ala  Wai  Yacht  Harbor.  All  521  luxury  guest  rooms 
and  suites  front  the  ocean.  International  standards 
of  comfort,  service,  and  amenities.  Send  for  color  bro- 
chure. Free. 

101 .  Hawk's  Cay  Resort  &  Marina:  America's  Caribbean 
Island  in  the  Florida  Keys!  Tennis,  diving,  fishing,  ocean 
lagoon,  a  myriad  of  water  sports,  and  more.  Also  3  excel- 
lent restaurants.  Complimentary  breakfast  buffet,  60-acre 
private  island.  Brochure  free. 

102.  Kona  at  Keauhou:  Home  of  Hawaiian  royalty.  With  2 
hotels.  8  condominiums,  deep-sea  fishing,  golf,  tennis,  all 
water  sports,  Kona  is  Hawaii  at  its  best.  Brochures  free. 

HI.!.  Seaboum  Cruise  Line:  New  standard  of  excellence.  All 
suites  are  on  the  outside,  each  with  5-foot  viewing  window, 
walk-in  closets,  sitting  area.  And  6  passenger  decks  of 
complete  amenities.  Brochure  free. 

nil  Windstar  Sail  Cruises:  Enjoy  7-day  cruises  in  Tahiti, 

the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  and  Alaska  aboard  new 
luxurious  440-foot  sad  cruise  ships.  148  privdedged  pas- 
sengers.   180  Degrees  from  Ordinary.  Brochure  free. 
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space,  Cun  ie 
oak  i  ein  tory  tabic  and 
anil  ii)  pedestal.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  in  the  living  room  just  the  right  table 
for  the  center  of  the  room  eluded  client 
and  decorator.  "And  then  I  remembered 
the  table  in  his  own  apartment  which  was 
made  out  of  railroad  ties,"  says  Alexander. 
"It  was  just  what  we  needed  to  keep  the 
warmth  of  the  room."  Currie  happily  or- 
dered a  bundle  from  his  favorite  Long  Is- 
land lumberyard,  and  when  the  railroad 
ties  arrived  at  the  Alexander— Blumenthal 
residence,  he  sat  down  to  work.  "like  a  kid 
with  building  blocks,"  she  recalls. 

Everyone  who  knows  Currie  agrees  that 
his  greatest  signature  touches — and  plea- 
sures— are  tactile.  In  the  dining  room  of  a 
city  apartment,  Currie  says,  he  "sculpted 
the  drapes"  to  look  like  a  Dior  gown.  And 
in  the  living  room  he  swathed  chairs  in  an- 
tique silk  damask  so  rich  to  the  touch 
they're  like  X-rated  braille.  Visitors  to  the 
recent  Metropolitan  Museum  exhibition 


"The  Age  of  Napoleon"  were  treated  to  a 
display  of  Revolutionary  period  and  Em- 
pire costumes  sympathetically  mounted 
and  staged  by  Currie.  In  the  architectural 
detailing,  wall  and  floor  treatment,  even  in 
the  mannequin  placement,  Currie  put 
aside  his  decorator's  ego  and  worked  to- 
ward the  higher  purpose  of  showcasing 
i  he  costumes.  Only  in  the  drapery  framing 
I  lit-  dramatic  sets  did  he  let  loose  any  idio- 
syncratic flair.  The  battle-torn  red,  white, 
and  blue  paper  he  ripped  "so  quickly,  so 
precisely,"  says  le  Bourhis.  "Everyone 
stood  watching,  amazed." 

Of  course,  when  the  occasion  necessi- 
tates restraint,  Currie  reigns  himself  in: 
"People  trust  me  with  the  way  they  live.  Mv 
objective  is  to  see  they  get  exactly  what  they 
want."  Still,  to  work  with  Currie,  you've  got 
to  have  faith.  "My  clients  question  me  a 
bit,"  he  says.  "But  I  haven't  been  proven 
wrong  on  many  occasions."  And  yet  in  his 
quejt  for  the  off,  the  odd,  and  the  eccen- 
tric, Currie  can  give  his  most  even-keeled 
clients  the  jitters.  "He  built  a  stainless-steel 
base  for  a  Henry  Clay  papier-mache  tray  I 
bought  in  London,"  says  one.  "I  was  very 
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Lilypons  Water  Gardens 

Please  rush  my  colorful  new  Lilypons  catalogue;  85.00  enclosed. 
California  (30<z ),  Man-land  (25<z  I  and  Tex  is  (35<z)  residents  please  add  tax 


106  Hougar  Road 

P.O.  Box  10 
Lilypons,  MD217L 
(301)874-5133 


Name 


106Lilvpons  Road 

i )   Boxl88 
Urookshirc,  IX  77433 
(713)934-8525 

Address 


106  Lilypons  Way 
P.O.  Box  1130 

Thermal.  ("A  92274 


City 


State 


Zip 


leery  at  first.  Now  I  think  it's  spectacular." 

Currie  makes  furniture  for  almost  all  of   ... 
hisjobs.  filling  in  gaps  when  the  ideal  piece 
can't  be  found.  For  his  own  apartment 
Currie  topped  his  railroad-tie  table  with  a 
slab  of  polished  granite.  . 

Placed  directly  in  front  of  this  Brutalist 
element,  as  he  calls  it.  is  the  metaphysical 
reference  one  comes  to  expect  in  a  Currie 
room.  This  time  it's  a  clear  globe  36  inches  . 
in  diameter.  "I  saw  it  in  a  shop  on  Madison 
Avenue  and  had  to  buy  it  right  away,"  he 
explains.  "I  couldn't  fit  it  into  a  cab.  so  I 
carried  it  home  and  then  had  to  dismantle 
it  to  make  it  fit  through  my  doorway."  Cur- 
rie obviously  enjoys  the  irony  implicit  in 
this  tale.  Sometimes  the  most  heavenly, 
things  fare  clumsily  in  an  overly  ordered 
society.  It's  vin  and  vang,  Jekvll  and  Hyde 
again.  It  is  also,  according  to  Katell  le 
Bourhis,  an  appropriate  metaphor  for 
Robert  Currie's  whirlwind  journey 
through  life  and  art.  "He  has  that  spark  of 
genius,"  she  says.  "He  has  the  severity  of  a 
Jesuit,  mind  you,  but  there's  still  a  child  in 
Bob  Currie  discovering  the  world."  A 

Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Richard  Neas  Trilogy 

(Continued  from  page  201)  colored  walls  and 
warm  leopard  velvet  that  now  envelops  the 
love  seat — "Just  a  little  weird,"  Neas  whis- 
pers, "which  is  what  I  like;  you've  got  to 
have  a  dash  of  that  leopard" — offset  the 
grimness  of  Manhattan.  In  summer  Neas 
pulls  up  the  rugs  and  slipcovers  everything 
in  clean  green  and  white  toile. 

If  there  is  a  unifying  element  that  runs 
through  all  the  permutations  of  Neas's 
apartment,  it's  the  Neoclassical  and  the 
careful  blending  of  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century French  and  Italian  an- 
tiques. Playful  homages  to  Louis  XIV,  for 
instance,  have  remained  a  constant  in  the 
changing  iconography  of  the  room.  These 
days  a  mirror  in  the  form  of  a  Sun  King- 
esque  burst — "so  high  style"— hangs  be- 
tween the  armoires,  and  there  are  two  au- 
thentic Louis  XIV  sunbursts  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace.  There's  also  a  Louis  XIV 
cherub  on  the  mantel — a  souvenir  from 
Neas's  teenage  days  as  a  window  dresser  in 
Kansas  City.  "Everything  is  where  I  want  it 
to  be  now,"  says  Neas.  "I  find  it  extremely  re- 
laxing here.  Twenty-five  years  later  this  apart- 
ment is  still  the  perfect  situation  forme."  A 
Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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Florian  Papp,  Inc. 

962  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)288-6770 


Doris  Leslie  Blau 

15  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  759-3715 

An  early  20th  century  Persian  Bijar  carpet,  measuring  9x6, 
of  bold  configuration  and  earthy  palette 
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Phyllis  Lapham,  Ltd. 

8442  Melrose  Place 

Los  Angeles,  California  90069 

(213)  653-4451 

An  exceptional  papier-mache  spoon-back  chair  with  inlaid 
mother-of-pearl  decorations,  England,  circa  1840 


Lyons  Ltd.  Antique  Prints 

2700  Hyde  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94109 

(415)441-2202 

Original  etchings,  engravings,  and  lithographs  from  the  15th  century 
through  the  19th  century  Catalogue  #2  available  on  reguesf 


A  Choice  Selection 

of  Rare 

and  Unusual 

Objects 


Orientations  Gallery 

125  East  57th  Street,  Gallery  22 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  371-9006  Fax  (212)  371-9388 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  century  Japanese  lacquer, 
Inro.  Netsuke.  andO|ime 


Helen  L.  Jones 

8436  Germantown  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118 

(215)  247-4944 

French  Country  Antiques  and  Accessories 
18th  century  Louis  XV  buffet 


Garrick  C.  Stephenson 

625  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  753-2570 

Revolving  mahogany  fauteuil  de  bureau,  early  19th  century 


♦ 


E  &  J  Frankel,  Ltd. 

1040  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)  879-5733 

Blue  and  white  porcelain  brushbox,  with  lotus  scroll  motif, 
Wanli  period  (1517-1619)  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  9V2"  in  length 
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Concerned  about  using  conventional 
insecticides?  Here's  the  insecticide  that's 
tailor-made  for  you  —  Safer". 

Unlike  pesticides  which  may  contain  syn- 
thetic chemicals,  ours  are  derived  from 
substances  found  in  nature.  They  actually 
break  down  into  harmless  substances 
within  48  hours.  Yet  Safer"  destroys  un- 
wanted pests  quickly  and  effectively. 


Get  a  FREE  T-shirt  when 
you  buy  Safer  products. 

We've  already  given  you  lots  of  reasons  to 
try  Safer".  And  here's  one  more  —  our 
exclusive  t-shirt.  It's  yours  free  with  three 
Safer"  purchases.  Or  for  just  $4.99  with 
one  purchase.  Look  for  Safer5  products 
wherever  you  buy  home,  garden  and  pet 
insecticides. 


Safer 
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Safer  Free  T  Offer 

I  tried  it  and  1  agree  —  Safer*  suits  me  to  a  T!  Please  send  my 
one-size-fits-all  100%  cotton  Safer*  T-shirt.  Enclosed  are  (check  one) 
(    )   three  Safer'  proofs  of  purchase 

(    )   one  Safer*  proof  of  purchase,  plus  a  check  or  money 
ordei  for  S4  99,  payable  to  "Safer*  T-Shirt  Offer " 
(Youi  proof  of  purchase  is  the  UPC  code  on  the  back 
label  of  Safer'  products.) 

Mail  to  Safer'  T-Shirt  Offer 
P.O   Box  8512 
Prospect  Heights,  1L  60070 

Name — 

Address 

City State Zip 


~l 


I  inui   .  Household  or  address  Mechanically-reproduced 

•  I  purchase  will  not  be  accepted   Please  allow  b-8  weeks  toi  deliver) 
Offet  void  where  taxed,  prohibited  or  otherwise  restricted  bv  law  Offer  ex- 
res  831  °0  ot  when  supp  lusted 


Resources 


SENSUOUS  MODERNISM 

Pages  128-29  Custom-cut  bleached  hammered- 
bark  wallpaper,  bamboo/lacquer  bookcase,  de- 
signed by  Jeffrey  Bilhuber,  to  order  from  Bilhuber, 
NYC  (212)  51 7-7673.  Akari  light  sculpture  (#  UF4- 
L9),  designed  by  Isamu  Noguchi,  for  dealers  call 
Akari-Gemini  (805)  966-9557.  Webster  cotton/ 
rayon  on  card  chairs,  54"  wide,  $33.38  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  San  Francisco, 
NYC;  Bob  Collins,  Atlanta,  Miami,  Philadelphia; 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Designers  Choice,  Chi- 
cago; Jim  Barrett,  Dallas;  Fibre  Gallery,  Hon- 
olulu; Keith  H.  McCoy  &  Assocs.,  Los  Angeles;  Ste- 
phen E.  Earls,  Portland,  Seattle.  Plana  wool/sisal 
carpet,  $76  sq  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Phoenix  Carpet, 
NYC  (212)  758-5070.  130-31  Bronze  mirror-glass 
cube  table,  designed  by  Jeffrey  Bilhuber,  to  order 
from  Bilhuber,  NYC  (212)  517-7673.  132-33  Vol- 
nay  Texture  cotton  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig  &  Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Beechwood,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Lagu- 
na  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Troy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  134  Silk  Check  silk,  48"-50"  wide,  $39.90 
yd,  to  the  trade  at  Kent-Bragaline,  for  showrooms 
call  (718)  784-2012.  135  Lacquered  parchment 
paper  desk,  designed  by  Jeffrey  Bilhuber,  from 
Bilhuber,  NYC  (21 2)  51 7-7673. 
IN  HIS  OWN  FASHION 

Page  137Tenture  Flottante  wallpaper,  Frl  ,270  per 
10  m  roll  (7  roll  min),  by  Patrice  Mauny,  Paris  (1) 
45-53-85-20.  138-39  Iron  chairs,  similar  items  at 
Serge  Hubert,  Paris  (1 )  46-33-73-1 4.  Panthere  car- 
pet, by  CODIMAT,  27"  wide,  $210  linear  yd,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  & 
Manges,  NYC,  Chicago;  Designer  Carpets,  Atlan- 
ta; Vivian  Watson,  Dallas;  Regency  House,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco;  Denton  Jones,  Houston; 
Decorative  Carpets,  Los  Angeles;  Delk  &  Morri- 
son, New  Orleans;  Darr-Luck,  Philadelphia; 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Phoenix;  Trade  Wings,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Mark  B.  Meyer,  West  Palm  Beach.  Bos- 
phore  frieze,  Fr266  m,  by  Patrice  Mauny,  Paris  (1 ) 
45-53-85-20.  Lampshades,  to  order  at  Clair  Ob- 
scur,  Paris  (1 )  42-24-48-42.  140-41  Charles  X  car- 
pet, by  CODIMAT,  27"  wide,  $210  linear  yd,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  & 
Manges  (see  above).  Draperie  et  Rose  frieze, 
Frl  96  m,  by  Patrice  Mauny,  Paris  (1 )  45-53-85-20. 
142  Rayure  Provencal  wallpaper  in  study,  Fr  522 
per  10  m  roll  (7  roll  mm),  by  Patrice  Mauny,  Paris 
(1 )  45-53-85-20.  143  Les  Pigeons  frieze,  Frl  53  m, 
by  Patrice  Mauny,  Paris  (1 )  45-53-85-20. 
STAR  QUALITY 

Page  150  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  plywood  side  chair, 
similar  itemsat  Fifty/50,  NYC  (21 2)  777-3208.  Cus- 
tom-painted floor,  through  Gillette-Shadley  De- 
signs, NYC  (212)  243-6913.  Modelme  table, 
similar  items  at  Artery,  NYC  (21 2)  925-91 00.  Light- 
weight concrete  vase,  $550,  at  Campo  dei  Fiori, 
Los  Angeles  (213)  655-9966.  Sputnik  lightfixture  in 
stairwell,  similar  itemsatHaRry,  Los  Angeles  (213) 
938-3344.  151  Figurative  floor  lamp,  similar  items 
at  Skank  World,  Los  Angeles  (21 3)  939-7858.  Cus- 
tom-made Dexalon  lampshade,  from  Bettina 
Gates,  NYC  (212)  535-5008.  Paul  Frankl  cocktail 
tables,  similar  items  at  Cad  1 1  lac  Jack,  Los  Angeles; 
Fih>/50,  NYC.  153  Paul  Frankl  sofa,  club  chairs, 
similar  items  by  appointment  at  Art  Deco  LA's 
Prop  House,  Los  Angeles  (213)  462-5474.  Iron 
Cloth  cotton/rayon/nylon,  to  the  trade  at  Brickel, 
NYC,  Chicago,  Dallas;  Portfolio,  Arlington;  Interi- 
or Elements,  Atlanta;  Ferguson/Rice,  Houston; 
Gillette,  Los  Angeles;  Ryan,  Minneapolis;  Lear 
Melick  &  Assocs.,  Philadelphia;  Johnson  Group, 
Phoenix;  Lynam  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Bennett,  Se- 
attle; Craig  Johnson  &  Assocs.,  Toronto.  Alvar 
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Aalto  lounge  chair  (#400),  to  the  trade  at  ICF,  for 
showrooms  call  (914)  365-2500.  Sputnik  light  fix- 
tures, similar  items  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC 
(212)  431  -7673. 154-55  Custom-painted  columns, 
lintel,  through  Gillette-Shadley  Designs,  NYC 

(212)  243-6913.  Ebonized  plywood  chairs,  at  Ar- 
tery, NYC  (212)  925-9100.  Pickled-mahogany  ta- 
ble, similar  items  at  Skank  World,  Los  Angeles 

(213)  939-7858.  Smart  Set  dinnerware  in  pantry, 
by  Red  Wing  USA,  at  Cadillac  Jack,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  931-8864.  CIM  painted-aluminum  ceiling 
light  fixture,  by  Nova,  36",  $250,  at  Lightforms, 
NYC  (212)  255-4664.  156  Custom-painted  floor, 
through  Gillette-Shadley  Designs,  NYC  (212)  243- 
6913.  Sputnik  light  fixture,  similar  items  at  Skank 
World,  Los  Angeles  (213)  939-7858.  156-57  Mar- 
co Zanuso  armchairs,  similar  items  at  Artery,  NYC 
(21 2)  925-91 00.  Vintage  fifties  fabric  on  armchairs 


and  pillow,  similar  fabrics  at  Full  Swing,  Newport 
(401)  849-9494.  Diiftwood  floor  lamp,  similar 
items  at  Alan  Moss,  NYC  (212)  219-1663.  Salva- 
dor Dah's  Dancing  Leaf  vintage  cotton  on  two  pil- 
lows, similar  fabrics  at  Mode  Moderne, 
Philadelphia  (215)  627-0299.  Querida  wool  velvet 
carpet,  $60  sq  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clodan  Carpets, 
NYC  (212)  966-9440.  Driftwood  table  lamp,  simi- 
lar items  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC  (212)  431- 
7673.  Custom-made  Dexalon  lampshades,  from 
Bettina  Gates,  NYC  (212)  535-5008 
A  DIVERSIFIED  PORTFOLIO 
Pages  166-67  Viennese  Sezession  mahogany/in- 
laid brass  pedestal,  c.  1 905,  at  Didier  Aaron,  NYC 
(212)  988-5248.  Caucasian  Karabagh  runner,  c. 
1900,  at  Dons  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-3715. 
Elizabethan  turned-arm  ash  wood  armchair,  simi- 
lar items  at  James  M.  Hansen  Fine  Arts,  NYC  (21 2) 


Why  don't  you 

become  an 

Interior  Decorator? 


If  you  like  to  meet  people  and  welcome  fresh 
challenges,  you  may  be  a  natural  for  a  career  that 
offers  unusual  rewards.  Find  out  how  a  remarkable 
new  home-study  course  can  get  you  started. 


HAVEN'T  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours? 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career.  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity.  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful 

You  have  entree  to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail.  You  also  receive  "Listen-and- 
Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating.  You  then 


move  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts. 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home.  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  it  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail.  There's  no  ob- 
ligation. No  salesman  will  call 
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Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll-Free 

800-451  SHEFF. 

Ask  for 

Operator  150. 

. .  .or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG50.21  1  East  43  Streec, 

New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligaton  the 

full-color  booklet    Your  Future  in  Interior 

Decorating   No  salesman  will  call 

□  lender  18.  check  here  for  special  information 
Print 

Name 


I 


Address  . 
City/ 


Zip. 


211  East  -t3  Street,  New  York.  NY  1()()P     | I 


ed  glass  mir- 
.  Metro  Antique^,  NYC 
anatomical  prints,  c.  1740, 
$45,000  pr,  similar  unusual  printsatE.  Forbes  Smi- 
ley III,  NYC  (21 2)  371-0054.  Lizars's  anatomy  book, 
c.  1840,  similar  items  at  Ursus  Rare  Books,  NYC 
(212)  772-8787.  Leonardo-like  sketches,  comput- 
er installation,  by  William  Billy  Design,  NYC  (212) 
243-3058.  168  Drapene  Napoleon  III  hand-paint- 
ed wallpaper,  Border  Ring  &  Tassels  hand-paint- 
ed wallpaper  border  (cut  into  2  pieces),  at  Zuber, 
Los  Angeles,  NYC.  Column  wallpaper,  executed 
by  Maria  Weinhoff  Studio,  NYC.  Credits  for  exhi- 
bition "The  Age  of  Napoleon:  Costume  from 
Revolution  to  Empire,"  at  Costume  Institute,  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  (from  left):  Courtsuit,  lent 
by  Musee  de  la  Mode  et  du  Costume,  Palais  Gal- 
liera,  Paris;  coronation  robe,  Appiani  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  lent  by  Museo  del  Risorgimento,  Mi- 
lan; emperor'-.,  coat,  lent  by  Musee  National  du 
Chateau  de  Fontainebleau;  Viger  portrait  of  Jose- 
phine, lent  by  Musee  Marmottan,  Paris;  empress's 
court  train,  lent  by  Musee  National  du  Chateau  de 
Malmaison,  empress's  dress,  lent  by  Marie  Bro- 
card,  Paris.  169  17th-century  Flemish  tapestry, 
similar  items  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759- 
3715.  18th-century  Italian  marble  columns,  Louis 
XIII  bron7P  candlesticks,  from  Didier  Aaron,  NYC 
(212)  988-5248.  University  ash  wood  chairs,  de- 
signed by  Ward  Bennett,  to  the  trade  at  Bnckel 
(see  above  for  pg  153).  Custom  carpet,  from  Nan- 
tucket Looms,  Nantucket  (508)  228-1908.  170  Ca- 
sino de  Paris  linen/cotton/polyamide  boucle,  50" 
wide,  $144  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House, 
NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania, 
Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  Carpeting,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Troy,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Shears  &  Window,  Denver,  Laguna  Niguel; 
Dean-Warren,  Phoenix;  Designers  Showroom, 
Seattle.  171  Draperies,  hand-screened  by  Maria 
Weinhoff  Studio,  NYC.  Credits  for  "The  Age  of 
Napoleon"  exhibition:  White  muslin  dress  on  re- 
clining figure,  from  Costume  Institute,  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Jane  Durando  Miller, 
1977;  chaise  longue,  signed  by  Jacob  Freres/R. 
Meslee,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman,  1971;  washstand, 
attributed  to  Charles  Percier,  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art,  bequest  of  James  Alexander  Scrymse, 
1926,  Desoria  portrait,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Saarinen's  White  chairs,  1 902,  to  the  trade  at  ICF, 
for  showrooms  call  (914)  365-2500.  Charleston 
cotton/silk  damask  for  curtains,  51"  wide,  $99  yd, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above). 
EDWARDIAN  REVIVAL 
Pages  172-73  Velours  Bragance  linen/cotton  on 
walls,  130  cm,  £95  m,  to  the  trade  at  H.  A.  Per- 
cheron,  London  (1)  580-1192.  Cunard  Weave  cot- 
ton/fibran  on  sofa,  Lucrezia  cotton  on  armchairs, 
L'Autrichienne  silk  on  side  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Claremont,  London  (1)  437-5502.  Mysore  silk  for 
curtains,  by  JAB,  to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  &  Ro- 
mann,  for  showrooms  call  (212)  691-0700.  174 
Custom-made  ca;">el,  to  the  trade  at  Braquenie, 
Pans  (1)  48-04-30-03.  175  Boisenes,  marbleized 
Botana  end  Carolyn  Benson,  through 
ia  Waymouth  Interiors,  London  \  376- 
4  4636.  177  R  viereEn- 
ischwig  (see  above  for 
in  forcurtains,51 " 
amo  Fabrics, 
nta;  Fortune, 
s;  John 
Bi      lessen, 


Damt  JEH/Denver,  Denver;  Keith  H.  McCoy  & 
Assoc  i,  Los  Angeles;  Delk/Morrison,  New  Or- 
leans; Ian  Wall,  NYC;  JW  Showroom,  Philadel- 
phia; Regency  House,  San  Francisco;  Gerald 
Earls,  Seattle;  Marion  Kent,  Washington,  D.C. 
ROMANCING  THE  STONE 
Page  189  Renna  Suede  on  armchair,  $24  sq  ft,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg 
1 70).  Scrolled-arm  armchair,  designed  by  Tony  In- 
grao,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Henry  B.  Urban,  NYC 
(212)  679-351 1 .  190  Giubileo  Rigato  wool/silk  on 
sofa,  approx  60"  wide,  $315  yd,  Sultane  cotton  on 
sofa  pillows,  53"  wide,  $84  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House  (see  above  for  pg  170).  Sofa,  de- 
signed by  Tony  Ingrao,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Henry  B.  Urban,  NYC  (21  2)  679-351 1 . 
THE  RICHARD  NEAS  TRILOGY 
Page  196  Leopard  Velvet  silk/linen/cotton,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  132-33). 
Bacchus  chintz  on  ottoman,  54  "wide,  $27  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  NYC;  Ainsworth-Noah, 
Atlanta;  Devon  Services,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Turner-Greenberg,  Dania;  Keith  H.  Mc- 
Coy &  Assocs.,  Los  Angeles;  Duncan  Huggins  Pe- 
rez, Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C;  Sloan- 
Miyasato,  San  Francisco.  197  Woodgrained 
Damask  cotton  on  walls,  48"  wide,  $58.50  yd, 
Faille  Kaleidoscope  silk  on  round-backed  arm- 
chair, 51"  wide,  $120  yd,  Velours  Duguesclin 
acrylic/cotton  with  Rocroi  gaufre  pattern  on  fau- 
teuil,  51 "  wide,  approx  $1 1 5.50  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  1  70).  198  Vic- 
toria Damask  cotton/wool  on  sofa  and  chair  in 
1 975  room,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above 
for  pgs  132-33).  199  Adelphi  silk  for  curtains,  50" 
wide,  $100.50  yd,  Damasse  Rocamadour  cotton/ 
viscose  on  screen  in  back,  55"  wide,  $54  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  170). 
Gabnelle  Crete  trim  on  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  132-33).  Repro- 
duction bouillotte  brass/lacquer  lamp  on  desk, 
$840,  similar  items  to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexan- 
der, NYC  (212)  838-2320.  200-01  Pillemont  Toile 
linen,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston,  Laguna  Ni- 
guel, Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Washington,  D.C;  JEH/Denver,  Denver; 
Fee-McLaran,  Honolulu;  Gene  Smiley,  Minne- 
apolis; S.  C.  Smith,  Phoenix;  Designers  Show- 
room, Seattle.  201  Dorval  Figured  Moire  cotton/ 
spun  rayon  on  tufted  chair  in  foreground,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  1 32-33). 
ART  WITH  A  VIEW 

Page  202  Custom-made  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade 
at  V'Soske,  NYC,  San  Francisco.  203  Serious 
Leaves  wool  carpet,  designed  by  Alan  Buchsbaum 
for  V'Soske,  to  the  trade  at  V'Soske,  NYC,  San 
Francisco.  204-05  Custom-made  sofa  and  chaise 
longues,  designed  by  Michael  Taylor,  to  the  trade 
to  order  at  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco  (415) 
648-6161.  Custom-made  handwoven  cotton  che- 
nille, to  the  trade  to  order  at  Robert  Crowder  &  As- 
socs., for  showrooms  call  (213)  653-0200.  Dried 
topiary,  by  Robert  Day  Flowers,  London  (1)  824- 
8655.  206  Meshi  silk  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Ran- 
dolph &  Hem,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  NYC, 
San  Diego;  Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta;  George  & 
Frances  Davison,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago, 
Troy;  Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston;  Baker,  Knapp  & 
Tubbs,  Cleveland;  Todd  Wiggins,  Dania;  Match- 
es, Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.  Bourgogne 
wineglasses,  by  Baccarat,  for  stores  call  (800) 
847-3004,  in  NY  (212)  696-1440.  207  Italian  c. 
1940  sycamore  chairs,  similar  items  at  Galene 
Eric  Philippe,  Pans  (1)  42-33-28-26.  208  Syne 
Maugham-inspired  custom  armchairs,  designed 
by  Michael  Taylor,  bench,  to  the  trade  to  order 
from  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco  (415)  648- 
161.  Custom  handwoven  cotton  chenille  on  arm- 
chairs, to  the  trade  to  order  at  Robert  Crowder  & 


Assocs.,  for  showrooms  call  (21 3)  653-0200.  Cus- 
tom sandblasted  oak  bookcases  in  library,  by  Fur- 
niture by  Gatti,  San  Francisco  (415)  552-0480.  209 
Custom  bed  frame,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  J.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco  (415)  648-61 61 .  Mada- 
gascar natural  straw  on  headboard,  48"  wide,  $36 
yd,  to  the  trade  at  Hinson  &  Co.,  NYC,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles;  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs.,  Atlanta,  Dania* 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Regency  House,  Denver,  San  Francisco; 
Shears  &  Window,  Laguna  Niguel;  Duncan  Hug- 
gins  Perez,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C; 
Brandt's,  Phoenix;  Designers  Showroom,  Seattle. 
Duvet  cover,  European  shams,  at  Sue  Fisher  King, 
San  Francisco  (415)  922-7276. 
SAMPLES 

Page  210  Pilar  lamp,  bronze  base  with  silk  shade, 
by  Vicente  Wolf,  for  Paul  Hanson,  $500,  available 
June,  to  the  trade  at  Paul  Hanson,  NYC;  Macy's, 
NYC  (retail);  J.  H.  Biggar,  Pasadena  (retail).  Fon- 
tana  Verde  one-of-a-kind  lamp,  glass  torchere 
with  cast-iron  base,  glass  shade,  by  Dez  Ryan, 
$600,  similar  items  at  Archon,  NYC,  for  appoint-* 
ment  call  (212)  581-1909.  Head  lamp,  aluminum 
base  with  glass  shade,  by  Nicola,  $2,500,  limited 
edition,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (21 2)  353-3450.  Jillb 
lamp,  oxidized  brass  stem,  oxidized  gold-leaf 
base,  paper  shade,  by  Robert  Lewis,  $450,  for 
Jerrystyle,  NYC  (212)  353-9480.  Apostrophe 
lamp,  polished  aluminum  base  with  hand-blown 
glass  shade,  $195,  from  Crackle,  to  order  call 
(707)  275-3300.  Egg  lamp,  earthenware  with  faux 
verdignsglaze,  by  Warren  Muller,  $250,  at  Arche- 
type Gallery,  NYC;  Giles  &  Co.,  NYC;  Larimore 
Furniture,  Philadelphia.  Cybele  lamp,  marble 
base  with  silk-laminated  paper  shade,  by  John 
Hutton,  $1 ,520,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture, 
NYC,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dania,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Washington,  DC;  Interior  Ele- 
ments, Atlanta;  Ostrer  House,  Boston;  David  Suth- 
erland, Dallas,  Houston;  Wendy  Boyd,  Denver; 
Telio  &  Ce.,  Montreal,  Toronto;  Judy  Baer,  Phila- 
delphia; Susan  Mills,  Seattle.  Spindle  lamp,  pol- 
ished aluminum  base  with  frosted  acrylic  shade, 
$295,  from  Crackle,  to  order  call  (707)  275-3300. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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AT     LARGE 


;  W  A  R  T       Martha  Stewart  and  I  were 

sitting  in  the  library  of  her 

T  A  L  K  S      1    U  R  K  E  Y  1805  white  shingle  house  on 

South  Turkey  Hill  Road  in 
■■■■■■^^■■■■■^■■■•■^^  Westport,  Connecticut,  and 
she  was  talking  to  one  of  her  five  cats.  "Who  threw  up  all  over 
the  couch?"  asked  Martha.  When  the  cat  failed  either  to  fess 
up  or  to  point  a  paw  at  Teeny,  Weeny,  Oblomov,  or  Raskolni- 
kov,  Martha  turned  to  me.  "Are  you  hungry?" 

My  hostess  then  led  me  to  her  dining  room  where  her  maid, 
Lucy,  served  us  long  strips  of  grilled  tuna  and  salmon,  a  pan- 
cake-size mushroom,  and  sesame  noodles.  The  Japanese- 
style  menu  was  not  a  complete  surprise.  When  I  first  arrived 
at  Martha's  door,  she  greeted  me  carrying  a  large  stainless- 
steel  mixing  bowl  smeared  with  the  redolent  residue  of  the 
sesame  noodles.  Her  welcoming  words,  as  she  held  the  bowl 
out  to  me,  were,  "Here's  your  lunch." 

"The  nineties  are  going  to  be  more  of  a  how-to  decade  than 
ever  before,"  said  Martha,  who  maneuvers  chopsticks  with 
admirable  dexterity  and  wastes  no  time  getting 
to  her  point.  "People  are  craving  hard  informa- 
tion." To  satisfy  that  craving,  she  has  developed 
a  magazine  that  deals  with  "everything  that  goes 
on  in  the  home — everything.  I  mean,  it's 
broad."  Although  a  publisher  has  yet  to  be 
found,  Martha  is  nonetheless  optimistic  about 
her  would-be  magazine.  She  plans  an  "initial 
circulation  of  around  one  million,  and  then 
growing  from  there."  Grand  plans  notwith- 
standing, Martha  conceded  that  "you  never 
know  the  fickle  public.  But  I  am  filling  my  mag- 
azine with  the  kind  of  information  that  I  crave. 
Just  like  I  write  my  books.  I  always  write  my 
books  for  me,  not  for  anybody  else." 

So  far  the  self-serving  tack  has  worked.  Dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years  she  has  sold  2  million 
copies  of  her  eight  books,  which  deal  with  all  the 
elements  of  the  Martha  Stewart  lifestyle,  from 
cooking,  food  presentation,  and  gardening  to 
entertaining,  weddings,  and  Christmas.  "But  it 
should  have  been  a  lot  more,"  grumbled  Mar- 
tha, who  has  big  plans  for  book  number  nine, 
Martha  Stewart's  Garden  Month  by  Month,  which  she  describes  as 
a  "terrific  book"  with  "absolutely  unbelievable  photography." 
In  addition  to  her  demanding  publishing  agenda,  Martha 
is  busier  than  ever  with  K  Mart,  the  discount  department 
store  for  which  she  is  "working  on  all  kinds  of  stuff."  The  rela- 
hlpishigh  profile,  thanks  to  the43"At  Home  with  Mar- 
ewart"  television  commercials  she  has  completed  for 
"!  produced  those  myself."  She  is  also  at 
boutiques  for  the  store,  which  will 
I  she<  s,  flatware,  tumblers,  table  lin- 


ens, and  towels.  I  asked  if  she  had  taken  a  lot  of  heat  for  her 
affiliation  with  K  Mart,  and  K  Martha,  as  cynics  have  dubbed 
her.  said  yes.  "But  I  don't  care.  It's  worth  it  to  me.  It  has  ex- 
panded my  audience  tremendouslv.  It  has  made  a  lot  more 
people  aware  of  nice  things.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
it.  Plus  some  money.  But  the  money  wasn't  the  major  consid- 
eration at  all,  although  that's  turning  out  to  be  a  good  part.  " 
Quite  a  good  part  indeed,  some  might  say.  as  signs  of  Mar- 
tha's material  success  are  not  hard  to  find.  Vacations  are  one. 
At  Christmas,  for  example,  she  flew  down  to  Anguilla  for 
some  sun.  But  it  didn't  work  out.  "I  hated  it  after  45  minutes, 
so  I  just  up  and  left.  I  chartered  a  plane  and  flew  myself  over 
to  Saint  Barts.  It  was  great.  The  whole  Vanity  Fair  crowd  wa% 
there."  Fashion  is  another:  "My  closet  is  almost  only  Armani. 
I  love  his  clothes."  And  then  there's  the  big  black  Mercedes  in 
her  driveway.  More  impressive,  however,  is  Martha's  blue- 
chip  real  estate  portfolio,  which  recentlv  expanded  to  include 
a  Fifth  Avenue  co-op  in  Manhattan,  now  being  renovated  by 
the  ultra-upscale  decorator  David  Easton.  "1  think  he's  a  fab- 
ulous guy."  Also  new  is  a 
twelve-bedroom  summer 
house  in  East  Hampton. 
Why  a  twelve-bedroom 
house  for  a  woman  es- 
tranged from  her  husband? 
"Oh,  I  just  want  one,"  she 
said.  "It's  fun."  Meanwhile, 
back  on  her  eight-acre  South 
Turkey  Hill  Road  com- 
pound, Martha  is  transform- 
ing the  barn  next  to  the* 
chicken  coop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pool  into  a  guest- 
house. Since  the  main  house 
is  large,  I  was  surprised  that 
additional  guest  quarters 
would  be  needed.  But  then 
Martha  explained:  "I  don't 
like  any  guests  in  this  house, 
unless  it's  a  boy  guest." 

I  asked  if  Martha  would 
give  me  a  tour  of  the  new 
Martha  Stewart  guesthouse,  so  she  grabbed  a  coat  and  we 
at  home  in  her  headed  out.  On  the  way,  we  passed  the  chick- 
chicken  coop.         en  COOp  ancj  n  was  tnen  that  she  imparted  the 

one  piece  of  how-to  information  that  I  will  remember  for 
years  to  come.  "Do  you  know  how  to  kill  a  turkey?"  she  asked. 
I  confessed  I  didn't.  Martha  said  she  knew  because  she  had 
killed  five  herself  last  Thanksgiving.  The  way  to  do  it,  she  ex- 
plained, is  to  force-feed  the  poor  creature  tequila  until  it  gets 
tipsv,  then  slit  its  neck  and  hang  it  up  to  bleed  dry.  I  guess  a 
guv  can't  be  too  prepared  in  the  nineties.       Charles  Gandee 
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How  can  you  make  sure  the  selecting  a  refrigerator  from 

cabinets  will  turn  up  before  one  company,  a  dishwasher 

i  he  carpenters  arrive?  from  another,  and  the  oven 

Will  the  plumbing  fixtures  and  cooktop  from  yet  two  more. 


This  could  mean  you  end 
up  talking  to  four  different 
people  about  such  important 
things  as  delivery  dates.  And 
service. 

Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  a  simpler  answer. 

Monogram. 

A  complete  line  of  built-in 
appliances. 

Which  includes  a 
downdraft  induction  cooktop 
that  looks  like  a  gleaming  sheet 
of  white  glass.  (No  one  else 
makes  one  this  color.) 

The  only  built-in 
refrigerator  with  an  electronic 
monitoring  svstem  and 
dispenser.  (It  offers  not  just 
water  and  cubed  ice,  but  also 
crushed  ice  through  the  door.) 

And  an  electronic 
dishwasher  with  a  unique  front 
panel  design  that  enables  it  to 
blend  in  with  the  cabinets 
better  than  any  other. 

But  innovative  products 
like  these  are  not  the  primary 
reason  to  consider  the 
Monogram™  line. 

Its  strongest  feature  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  line.  Which 
means  you  only  have  to  deal 
with  one  company. 

A  company  that  goes  just  a 
little  further  when  it  come  to 
service. 

Who  else  offers  you 
anything  as  helpful  as  the  GE 
Answer  Center®  service?  (You 
can  call  800-626-2000  any  hour 
of  the  day.  Or  night.) 

Who  else  backs  their 
products  with  such  an 
extensive  network  of  factory 
sen  ice  professionals? 

No  one  else. 

Only  GE. 
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JL  his  vw?dgwood  china  wasn't  named  after 
the  Queen  or  England.  It  was  named  by  her. 

Queen  Charlotte  so  loved  her  cream-coloured  Wedgwood  she  didn't  just  give  it  her 
praise  — she  gave  it  her  name.  Bv  royal  decree  Queen  Charlotte  commanded 
that  all  Wedgwood  creamware  would  henceforth  be  known  as  "Queen's  Ware!" 
•A  china  with  such  a  rich  lustre  and  majestic  design,  it  proves  inspirational. 
Especially  to  those  who  believe  their  home  is  their  castle. 


I  Wedgwood® 


Above:  Wedgwoods  "Edme"  Queen's  Ware  vase  ind  candlesticks;  is  well  as 
museum  pieces  from  the  Wedgw<  ><  >d  collectic  >n  Send  $  1 .00  for  bn  >chure  to: 

Wedgwood.  41  Madison  Ave  ,  N.Y.,  NY.  10010.     ©  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc.  1988 
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Here  at  last  are  House  &  Garden's 
own  choices  of  the  most  stunning 
interiors  created  by  such  top  designers 
as  Mario  Buatta.  Mark  Hampton,  and 
Sister  Parish  for  some  of  their  most  illus- 
trious clients—  and  for  themselves 
More  than  250  full-color  photographs 
of  the  rooms,  gardens,  fur:":  hmg 

"itiques— with  detaile 
captions  to  enlighten  and  inspire  \ 
make  l         i  •   of  the  most  exciting, 
■  i    books    ever 
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Cartier   for  the  table 


le/  mai/on/  d<?( '  ar/ier 


CARTIER,  THE  KING  of  jewelers, 

brings  its  artistry  to 

the  table  and  presents 

an  extraordinary  new 

collection  called 

"Les  Maisons  de  Cartier®" 

china,  crystal,  silver, 

in  brilliant  designs 

reflecting  the  great 

creative  periods  of  the  house: 

neo-Renaissance,  Art  Nouveau, 

Art  Deco,  contemporary. 

Objects  of  rare  beauty 

to  grace  any  table. 

And  each  signed  CARTIER. 

The  art  of  living, 

the  art  of  giving, 

the  art  of  being  unique. 


t  1989  CARTIER    INC 


THE       ART       OF       BEING       UNIQUE 


AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  CARTIER  BOUTIQUES 

BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON  •  LAS  VEGAS 

LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  Y(  )Rk  •  P MAI  BEACH  •  S  \N  FR  \NCISC0  •  SAN  JUAN  •  ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VAIL ■  VANCOUVER  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  SELECTED  FINE  STORES.  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL:  201-507-1550 
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3.  It  began  in  the 
nagination  of  Beverly 

I.ills  fragrance  creator, 
red  Hayman.  It  grew 
pto  a  phenomenon  at 
73  North  Rodeo  Drive. 


Once  again,  Fred  Hayman 
\    creates  a  legendary 
\^   fragrance.  £}3. 


"here,  some  of  the 
/orld's  most  exciting 
/omen  discovered  273. 
Vealthy.  Elegant.  Wildly 


Juctive. 


73.  Now  celebrated 

I 

ationally  and  at 

red  Hayman  Beverly 

Jills,  273  North  Rodeo 

-Tive.  Or  call  anytime. 
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1990  Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills,  Inc. 


Contributors  notes 


Why  not  remodel  your 
ordinary  kitchen  into  an 
extraordinary  living  space. 

A  Four  Seasons®  solarium  can  turn 
your  kitchen  into  the  sunny,  spacious  room 
you've  always  wanted.  We  design  with  light 
for  better  living. 

Call  or  write  for  a  FREE  "Guide  to 
Beautiful  Living  Space"  and  the  complete  set 
of  remodeling  catalogs,  only  SI 0.00.  Visa  or 
MasterCard  accepted. 
TOLL-FREE    1  -800  FOUR  SEASONS 

(1-800-368-7732) 
FOUR  SEASONS  SOIAR  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
S005  Veterans  Memorial  Highway,  Dept.  F6 
I    NY  1 1741 

■  niitntlv  owned  and 

i  Id  wide. 


Elliott  Erwitt,  a  photographer  whose  dis- 
tinguished career  and  irreverent  eve 
have  earned  him  a  permanent  place  in 
many  museum  collections,  says  his  work, 
isn't  without  risks:  "It  can  be  dangerous 
sometimes.  I  was  arrested  once  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  once  in  Egypt  for 
taking  pictures  in  restricted  areas."  For 
this  issue  of  HG,  Erwitt  (shown  with  his 
daughters  Amy  and  Sasha)  stayed  out  of 
trouble  by  capturing  the  Westchester 
County  farm  that  Sotheby's  specialists 
David  Nash  and  Lucy  Mitchell-Innes  es- 
cape to  on  weekends. 


Donia  Martinez  Davey, 

a  former  associate  art 
director  at  Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  is  HG's  new  asso- 
ciate design  director. 
Her  davs  are  spent  se- 
lecting typefaces,  com- 
missioning illustrations. 
laying  out  stories,  and 
poring  over  film.  "See- 
ing so  many  interiors 
inspires  me,"  she  says. 
"Once  a  day  I  start  to 
redecorate  my  apart- 
ment— it's  undergone 
dozens  of  renovations, 
at  least  in  my  own  head." 


Mark  Strand  appraises  the 
Maine  house  and  studio  of 
landscape  painter  Neil  Wel- 
liver.  The  two  met  as  art  stu- 
dents at  Yale  in  the  1950s  and 
bought  a  house  in  Dingle  in 
southwestern  Ireland  two  years 
ago.  Strand,  whose  home  base 
is  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  com- 
pleting his  sixth  book  of  poetry, 
The  Continuous  Life,  and  plans  a 
change  of  pace  when  he  finish- 
es. "Recently  my  interest  in 
painting  has  been  reawakened. 
Next  time  I'm  in  Dingle  I'll  be 
trying  to  paint  once  again." 


ARIUMS 

,o.  indoors 
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Tom  Mostyn  (English,  1864-  1930)    A  Magical  Morning, 
oil  on  canvas,  20"x27" 


Jane  Peterson  (American,  1876-  1965) 
Zinnias,  oil  on  canvas,  24"x20" 

SehilSay  &  Rehs,  Inc. 


305  Easi  i  York,  NY  1002]     (212)  355-5710 

.     Dept.HG 

h  ,  tuui  logues  are  available: 
Important  Pai,     »gs:  $20      Fine  Paintings:  $1 5 


Contributors  Notes 


Jennet  Conant,  who  has  profiled  New 
York's  movers  and  shakers  for  Manhat- 
tan, Inc.,  favorably  reviews  Joel  Siegel's 
Connecticut  log  cabin  and  antique  toy  col- 
lection. "He  has  the  kind  of  stuff  you'd 
expect  to  see  in  a  little  boy's  room  from 
long  ago,"  says  Conant,  who  especiallv 
admired  the  critic's  furniture.  "I  love  an- 
tique iron  beds,  and  Joel's  house  is  full  of 
them.  He  filled  me  in  on  his  source,  and 
now  I  have  the  bed  I  always  wanted." 


Timothy  Hursley  recently  returned  from 
Eastern  Europe,  where  he  focused  on 
party  line  architecture — a  complete 
turnaround  from  his  Nevada  brothels 
exhibition  at  the  O.K.  Harris  Gallery  in 
New  York  last  year.  For  this  issue  Hurs- 
ley ventured  to  the  California  desert  to 
photograph  a  house  in  Joshua  Tree: 
"The  structure  is  so  well  positioned  in 
the  rocky  landscape.  It's  like  a  magical 
cave  rising  among  the  boulders." 


211     EAST    58    STREET      NEW    YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS    AND    FINE    STORES 
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THE  CHARLES  PFISTER  COLLECTION  BY  RAKER.  Enduring  design 
transcends  fashion.  t  is  created  by  noted  designer  Charles  Pfister,  the  Pfister 
C  ol lection  pom  Hiker  Furniture  speaks  a  contemporary  idiom  with  classic  ease. 
Each  element  is  realized  with  meticulous  skill  in  fine  primavera  veneers,  comple- 
mented by  distinctive  bronze  hardware  and  pulls,  and  fashioned  with  utmost 
care  by  Baker's  craftsmen.  It  is  a  conversation  suitable  for  any  home.  You  are  invited  to 
send  $7.50  for  your  color  catalogue. 


This  exclusive  collection  of  living,  dining  and  bedroom  designs  is  available 
through  many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write 
for  their  names.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  689,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
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Notes 

HG   REPORTS  ON   THE   NEW  AND  THE   NOTEWORTHY   By  Amy  Abrams  and  Eric  Berthold 


Whispering  Pines 

is  less  than  an  hour  from  New 
York  City,  but  it  could  be 
anyplace  where  one  can  still 
hear  the  rustling  of  conifers. 
The  little  shop  offers  everything 
for  the  cabin  from  antique 
quilts.  Beacon  blankets,  and 
Adirondack  furniture  to 
soaps,  scents,  and  sachets.  A 
children's  corner  is  crammed 
with  raccoon-skin  caps  and 
feathered  and  beaded  toy 
drums;  other  American  Indian 
crafts  include  birch  bark 
baskets,  lampshades,  and  picture 
frames.  "My  roots  are  in 
Wisconsin,  and  that  is  the 
feeling  I  try  to  convey,"  says 
proprietor  Mickey  Kelly  (left), 
who  scours  the  countryside 
from  Maine  to  the  Midwest  in 
search  of  such  vintage  goods  as 
hand-painted  trays,  souvenir 
pillows,  and  1950s  dessert  plates 
(above)  as  well  as  contemporary 
items  like  creamware  pitchers 
and  wooden  toothpick  holders. 
(Whispering  Pines.  516  Main 
St.,  Piermont,  NY  10968; 
914-359-6302) 
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Lawn  Ago 

The  Prairie  Line.  .1 
collection  of  classic  all- 
weather  furniture  made 

.ind  painted  by  hand, 
inc  hides  a  hardwood  and 

maple  chair  (above), 

$400.  At  Harve)  Antiques, 

,7i  is  1  866-6766. 


0  \  A  Dog's  Life 

'  1  he  Doghouse,"  a  June  8-Oct. 
1  1  exhibition  al  New  York's 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  highlights 
designers'  pads  for  pooches  such 
as  William  H.  Paxson  and 
I  ewis  Davis's   1  rojan  Dog  (left). 


l.ap  of  I  uxury    )oan  Oldens 
polka  doi  napkins  (left)  and 
\   other  hand  painted  table  linens 
are  guai  ante  ed  to  glamorize 
your  pu  nil      Available  at    \nn 
Kiedlei  <  reations,  (213)  838-  1857, 
01  rail  (212)  355-5555. 


Fish  for  Complements 
Hand-carved  and  hand- 
painted  salmon  and 
fishing  llic-s  (above)  adorn 
one  ot  wood  artist   [ohn 
Bryan's  new  mantelpieces. 
Call  (207)  829-6447. 


Playtime  Richard 
O'Brien  evokes  the  jo\ 
oi  toys,  contemporary 

and  classic,  siu  li  .in  .1 

tin  riverboat  (below)  in 

The  Story  oj  American 

Tow.  published  ilus 

month  b\    Vbbeville 

Press.  $49.95. 


Floor  Show 
Art  Underfoot 
offers  rugs  that  are 

>oked  (left),  woven, 
or  braided  by  fiber 
artists.  Fruitspray. 
$875,  is  designed  by 
Karlkraft  Studios 
and  hooked  by  Ruth 
Paull.  Jungle  Cats, 
$1,000.  is  designed 
by  Jean  Armstrong 
and  hooked  bv 
Yvonne  Wood. 
Call  (201)  744-4171. 


Table  Talk 

Known  for  its  18th-  and  19th- 

century  English  and  French 

pieces.  Mill  House  Antiques  in 

Woodbury,  Connecticut,  also 

offers  custom-made  dining  tables 

(above),  $3,500-58.000.  Call 

(203)  263-3446. 


Chairwear 

An  embroidered  jacket  (above) 

inspired  by  wicker  furniture  is  in 

Christian  Dior's  spring  haute 

couture  collection.  Call  Paris 

(1)  40-73-54-44. 


Frames  of  Reference 

American  picture- 
frames  from  the 
permanent  collection 
of  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art 

(above)  are  on  view 

June  5-Sept.  2. 


On  the  Block 

•  Important 
American  arts 
and  crafts 
objects, 
including  a 
selection  of 
George  Ohr 
pottery,  will 
be  auctioned  June  9  at 
Christie's  New  York. 
•  England's  leading  dealers 
will  display  their  finest 
antiques  and  works  of  art 
at  the  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair.  |une  14-23. 
Park  Lane.  London.  Call 
(799)  26699.  •  An  auction 
of  French  fine  art, 
antiques,  and  decorative 
objects  will  be  held  June 
23-24  at  the  Orangerie  ol 
the  Chateau  de  Chevernv, 
France.  Call  (54)  80-33-04. 


P  Southern  Hospitality  Henredon's  Historic 

Natchez  Collection  includes  a  vintage 

mahogany  and  walnut  chesl  ol  drawers  (above), 

$4,500,  adapted  from  an  Edgewood  Plantation 

piece.  For  stores  call  (800)   144-3682. 
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The  perfect  accident? 


The  front  left  corner  of  the 
northbound  car  has  abruptly 
met  the  front  left  corner  of 
the  southbound  car  in  an 
offset  frontal  impact. 

If  two  cars  had  to  meet 
this  way,  how  fortunate  that 
they  were  both  Mercedes. 
Because  every  new  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  been  designed  from 
the  drawing  board  up  with 
this  specific  type  of  crash  in 
mind. 

Mercedes  -  Benz  studies 
show  that  serious  accidents  far 


more  often  involve  offset  than 
direct  head-on  impacts.  So  the 
forward  chassis  and  body 
structure  of  a  Mercedes-Benz 
is  ingeniously  configured  to 
absorb,  channel  and  distribute 
impact  forces  in  both  offset 
and  head-on  collisions.  Aiming 
to  blunt  the  thrust  of  kinetic 
energy  before  it  reaches  the 
passenger    area.     Aiming    to 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


reduce  the  occupants'  risk  of 
serious  injury. 

Even     with     this    defense 
against    offset    impacts,    the 
absolutely  no-risk,  no-damage, 
no-injury    accident    is,    and 
probably  always   will   be,    un- 
attainable. 

But    that     has    never    dis- 
couraged   the    engineers    of 
Mercedes-Benz    from    trying. 
And  never  will. 

For  further  information 
on  Mercedes-Benz  safety,  call 
1-800-243-9292  anytime. 
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Moving  Heaven  and  Earth 

Topher Delaney  leaves  no  stone 
I     unturned  in  creating  her  gardens 
By  heather  Smith  macIsaac 


San  Francisco  landscape  designei  and 
contractor  Topher  Delano  ma\  have  a 
reputation  as  a  colorful  character,  but 
she  did  not  earn  it  bv  planting  mums  and  marigolds.  "People     Topher  Deloney 
think  landscape  design  is  about  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees," 
says  Delaney.  "But  it's  realh  abo    i  shaping  an  outdoor 
space."  A  masterful  hand  is  mon  am  than  a  green 

thumb — with  jobs  that  require  contoui  earth,  install- 

ing drainage  and  irrigation  systems,  and  ind  orient- 

ing materials  both  hard  (stone,  concrete)    n  d  sod  (plant). 
And  if  the  master  is  Delanev.  the  material      rid  forms  will 


above  left,  prefers 
not  to  work  at  a 
desk.  Top:  A  colorful 
garden  for  a  colorful 
client  in  Marin 
County.  Above:  The 
office  mailbox  is  a 
postman's  leather 
bag  cast  in  bronze. 


likelv  be  unconventional,  reflect  col- 
laborations with  artists  and  artisans,  and 
employ  an  unexpected  palette. 

While  Delaney's  use  of  bright  colors 
has  drawn  attention,  she  and  partner 
Andie  Cochran,  a  landscape  architect. 
have  higher  priorities.  "We're  not  talk- 
ing about  photo  opportunities,  we're 
talking  about  gardens."  Delaney  says. 
"Longevity  is  the  key.  Gardens  should 
improve  with  age.  and  of  course  the  first 
thing  to  fade  would  be  a  vividly  colored 
stucco  wall.  A  brilliant  blue  or  deep  red 
will  only  be  brilliant  or  deep  for  a  short 
time  because  the  organic  materials  used 
to  achieve  the  tone  are  unstable:  they  re- 
act to  sun  and  moisture." 

Delanev  is  happy  to  provide  such  ex- 
planations: "I  insist  that  clients  under- 
stand the  how  and  the  why.  not  just  the 
where  and  when,  of  all  the  steps  in  build- 
ing a  garden."  Her  interest  in  process  is. 
one  might  say.  deep-rooted.  For  the  past 
sixteen  years  Delaney  has 
maintained  a  contracting 
company  as  well  as  a  design 
firm.  "There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  getting  your  hands 
dirty."  she  says.  "Knowing 
how  something  is  put  to- 
gether is  obviously  a  great 
asset  in  designing  a  gar- 
den, and  building  it  gives 
you  both  freedom  and  con- 
trol. You  can  experiment  and  make 
choices  on  a  daily  basis." 

This  hands-on  approach  has  grown 
on  Cochran.  "I  used  to  be  involved  with 
projects  on  the  scale  of  a  new  town  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  When  it  takes  more  than 
five  vears  to  complete  a  project,  you  feel 
disassociated  from  it  bv  the  end.  Being 
equipped  to  design  and  build  means  you 
can  adjust  to  the  variables.  And  work- 
ing closely  with  materials  makes  you 
open  to  new  ones." 

Teacups,  for  example.  For  a  woman 
with  a  "delightful  Alice  in  Wonderland 
quality,"  Delanev  and  Cochran  framed  a 
scored  concrete  patio  on  one  side  of  a 
lap  pool  with  walls  the  color  of  lapis  lazu- 
li and  terra-cotta  ornamented  with  tea- 
cups: ceramic  pears  sit  atop  a  procession 
of  piers  on  the  other  side.  Off  the  kitch- 
en a  tall  mosaic  figure  by  artist  Martha 
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Diamonds  Get  the  scoop'  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  Design. 
Check  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year  s 
winning  pieces,  priced  from  $2,200-57.500.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

June  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinction 


in  ither  patio  enclosed  bv  walls  of 
macirona  branches,  and  colored  stucco, 
den  has  a  different  point  of  view,"  explains  De- 
laney.  "which  is  as  much  a  reflection  of  the  client  as  us."  For 
anothei  woman  who  wanted  to  take  some  risks  and  was  inter- 
ested in  natural  materials.  Delaney  and  Cochran  built  a  ter- 
race of  pink  Arizona  flagstone  punctuated  with  chunks  of 
granite  and  fashioned  a  rail  of  manzanita  branches  bound  to 
upright  supports  with  copper  wire.  A  couple  in  Marin  County 
chose  sweeping  structural  walls  with  trapezoids  of  concrete  at 
either  end  and  paving  tinted  wine,  olive,  and  sulphur. 

Delanev  and  Cochran  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  ex- 
otic. Another  garden  in  Marin  features  beds  of  roses,  an  ar- 
bor constructed  around  an  existing  tree,  and  a  gravel  room 
with  hedges  for  walls.  And  for  a  law  firm's  rooftop  garden  in 
downtown  San  Francisco,  the  partners  selected  traditional  el- 
ements for  a  traditional  profession — topiary,  rows  of  plant- 


ing,   i  gazebo — but  assembled  them  in  an  unconventional 
manner:  thirty  spherical  planters  supporting  trellises  pro- 
1  module  around  the  perimeter  of  the  roof, 
in  gravel  surrounding  a  piazza  of 
con<  "dmade  by  Bucldv  Rhodes.  A  steel  garden 

strui  ti  me"  teet,  and  fiberglass  boulders 

mack  s  trash  receptacles.  In  the  middle 

tit  might  i;   Ip  the  lawyers 


of  it  all  lies 
i  clax."  dead  p.; 
That  is  one  ac 
lundreds  of  ii 

r,  but  then  I 


>Ait  Blue  glass  gazing 

V*-3     balls  punctuate  a 
I     1 


composition  of  tinted 
stucco,  adoquin 
pavers,  and  basalt. 


'We're  not  talking  about 
photo  opportunities — 
we're  talking  about  gardens 
Longevity  is  the  key" 


Manzanita  branches 
lashed  to  upright 
poles  with  copper 
wire  form  the  railing 
for  a  terrace  of 
Arizona  flagstone 
with  blocks  of 
granite,  left. 


'  know  little  about.  "Topher 
i  an.  "We'll  edit  them  to- 
work  out  a  railing  detail  to 


the  last  quarter  inch.  Topher  will  refine 
a  detail  on-site.  Stylistically  and  person- 
ality-wise. I  would  admit  we  are  unalike, 
but  we  have  a  similar  \ision." 

If  you  have  a  bit  of  turf  and  never 
want  to  see  another  railroad  tie,  start  by 
calling  Andie  Cochran  at  the  office. 
Topher  Delanev  may  be  in  Paris  hunt- 
ing garden  treasures  for  Lumbini,  the 
shop  opening  this  month  in  her  office 
near  Potrero  Hill.  Or  she  may  be  meet- 
ins;  with  an  artist  about  an  installation 
at  Site  375.  her  open-air  gallery  next 
d<  >(  >i .  Or  she  may  be  in  Saint  Helena  dir- 
ecting boom  cranes  and  bulldozers  carv- 
ing out  a  four-acre  lake.  But  she'll  get 
back  io  you.  A 


Tinted  concrete  pavers 
work  equally  well  at 
the  entrance  of  a  house, 
above,  and  as  the  floor 
for  a  law  firm's  rooftop 
garden  in  downtown 
San  Francisco,  far  left. 
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Roses.  Petunias.  Lilies.  Irises.  Tulips. 

Quintessence,  the  new  pattern  in  sterling  from  hunt. 

Five  different  designs  within  a  single  pattern  is  rare. 

Fittingly,  Quintessence  will  he  available  only  at  the  finest  stores. 

Tins  is  sterling  that  will  grow  in  value  season  after  season, 

as  perennially  beautiful  as  nature  itself. 

Pick  these  flowers  now. 


LUNT 

the  best  kept  secret  in  sterling 


Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Boston  — Maier  &  Berkele,  Atlanta  — Geary 's,  Beverly  Hills. 

To  find  the  name  of  the  store  nearest  you  that  carries  Quintessence  and  all  other  Lunt  Exclusives  patterns,  write 
hunt  Silversmiths,  298  HG  Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  MA  01301.  Or  call,  1-800-344-5868. 


Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Miller 

The  moment  of  discovery  will  live  on  for  each  of  them,  in 

memories  sparked  by  their  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full-color 

catalog  of  Howard  Millers  worid  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X'  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street.  Zceland,  Michigan  49464 


~ .       i    m  ..„, 





Pictured:  The  "Downing"  mahogany  triple  chime  mantel  clock. 

Trade  Showrooms:  15-D-6  Merchandise  Mart.  Atlanta;  W7  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago:  10058  World 

C-206  SFMC  High  Point;  450  Galleria,  San  Francisco. 


Childe  Hassam 

pointed  Summer 

Sunlight,  above,  in 

the  Isles  of  Shoals 

in  1892.  Right: 

Mainland  from 

the  Isles  of 

Shoals,  c.  1890. 

Below:  A  Thoxter 

bouquet,  Roses  in 

a  Vase,  1890. 


Impressions  of  an  Island 

An  exhibition  illuminates  the  seaside 
locale  of  Childe  Hassam's  summer  muse 
By  William  Bryant  Logan 


Neither  Childe  Hassam,  the  artist,  nor  Celia  Thaxter, 
the  writer  whose  garden  and  rooms  were  the  subject 
of  his  great  paintings  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  have  fig- 
ured high  on  recent  lists  of  fin  de  siecle  American  geniuses. 
As  experimental  as  their  work  was,  it  has  fallen  into  the  void 
between  the  gentility  of  Boston  Brahmin  landscape  painters 
and  the  modernity  ushered  in  with  New  York's  1913  Armory 
Show.  Recently  Houghton  Mifflin's  reprint  of  Thaxter's  last 
book,  An  Island  Garden,  originally  published  in  1894  with  il- 
lustrations by  Hassam,  has  stirred  new  interest.  Now,  with  the 
exhibition  "Childe  Hassam:  An  Island  Garden  Revisited,"  at 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  through  June  10,  and  a  com- 
panion book  bv  David  Park  Curry  (to  be  issued  in  hardcover 
this  fall  bv  W.  W.  Norton),  we  have  the  chance  to  see  and  re- 
value the  two  artists'  honesty  and  craftsmanship. 

The  oils,  watercolors,  and  pastels  that  Hassam  created 
while  summering  at  Appledore  Island  off  the  Maine-New 
Hampshire  coast  between  the  mid  1880s 
and  around  1916  represent  his  finest  ex- 
periments in  American  impressionism.  But 
they  are  really  the  result  of  a  three-way  col- 
laboration. The  short,  sure  brushstrokes, 
the  surprising  compositions,  and  the  way 
the  pictures  invite  light  without  obscuring 
the  figures,  all  belong  to  Hassam.  The  gar- 
dens and  the  flower-filled  drawing  room, 
however,  are  the  work  of  Celia  Thaxter's 
hands,  and  the  light  itself  belongs  to  Apple- 
dore, whose  full  range  of  colors  and  moods 
found  its  purest  expression  in  Thaxter's  An 
Island  Garden  and  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

When  the  painter  met  the  writer  in  the 
early  1880s,  she  was  already  a  well-known 
poet,  and  her  book  about  her  upbringing  as  the  lighthouse 
keeper's  daughter  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  was  a  best-seller. 
Twenty-four  years  Hassam's  senior,  she  enrolled  in  his  water- 
colors  class  in  Boston  in  the  mid  1880s,  after  which  he  pur- 
sued his  own  studies  in  Paris  for  several  years.  Their 
friendship  blossomed  when  he  began  his  seasonal  stays  on 
Appledore  at  the  hotel  founded  by  Thaxter's  father  and  run 
by  her  brothers.  There  is  no  record  of  Hassam's  first  visit  with 
Thaxter  at  her  cottage  near  the  hotel,  but  at  his  first  glimpse 
of  her  jumbled,  riotous  garden,  he  must  have  known  that  he 
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[ucj  nq  he     rst  luxury  carpet 
Ly  oy 


created  solelv  bv  accident, 


-L/uxont  introduces  the  hnest  ol  carpets.  Tor  the  worst  ol  reasons.  xSew  Otainmaster 
-Luxura.CM  It  isn  t  just  plusher.  Jtvicher.  iWore  luxurious.  Its  also  exclusively  L/uront 
certilied  Otainmaster.  (l>ot  to  mention  it  has  passed  rigorous  tests  ol  its  wearabihty  as  well.)  Oo 
ask  liner  carpet  dealers  lor  the  lasting  beauty  ol  new  Otammaster  _Luxura.  In  its  myriad 
styles  and  colors.  And  discover 


class  carpet.    1  he  luxury   ol  a 


something  remarkable  in  a  lirst 
>nd  chance.  \UU  \    U \\}s 

Flooring  Systems 
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A  truly  distinguished  luxury  automobile  must  have 
an  equally  distinguished  heritage.  A  case  in  point: 
the  1990  Jaguar  Vanden  Plas. 

Our  most  elegant  sedan  not  only  has  the  perform- 
ance and  refinement  of  Jaguar,  it  also  bears  the  mark  of 
Vanden  Plas.  More  than  one  hundred  -  ears  ago.  this 
prestigious  European  builder  created  some  of  the  finest 
coaches  and  carriages  in  the  world. 


Inside  the  Jaguar  Vanden  Plas,  you  will  find  a  p 
senger  compartment  reminiscent  of  elegant  coacl 
Hand-finished,  burl  walnut  graces  the  doors,  fascia 
fold-down  rear  picnic  tables.  The  contoured  leat 
seating  is  stitched  in  a  classic  five-flute  design  and  lu 
rious,  fleecelike  rugs  rest  on  deep-pile  carpeting  in! 
passenger  footwells. 

To  the  regal  beauty  of  a  classic  era,  the  1990  Jag) 


BLEND 


N     G 


O     F 


ART 


A     N     : 


Vaslhe  Most  Civilized 
^  ntury  Later,  It  Still  Is. 


\ 


iden  Plas  adds  a  host  of  advanced  amenities:  comput- 
ed climate  control,  an  80- watt  six-speaker  sound 
tern,  heated  front  seats  that  adjust  electrically,  as 
1  as  high-intensity  reading  lamps  and  additional  ven- 
tion  controls  for  rear-seat  passengers. 
You'll  also  find  thoroughly  modern  performance. 
nks  to  Jaguars  larger,  more  powerful  4-liter  engine, 
ted  to  an  electronically  controlled  automatic  trans- 


A    C     H     I     N     E 


mission  that  features  "sport"  and  "norma'"  shift  capabili- 
ties. A  lim;ted-s'ip  differential!  improves  traction,  under 
a"  conditions. 

We  invite  you  to  test  drive  the  '99C  Jaguar  Vander 
P'as.  For  your  nearest  dea'er,  ca'.'  1-800-4-JAGUAR.  A 
few  quick  moments  in  our  remarkable  sedan  is  the  best 
way  to  appreciate  the  timeless  e'egance  that  is  Vanden 
P'as.  and  the  refined  performance  that  is  Jaguar. 

JAGUAR 


liTipse  Of 

the  island  garden,  Hassam 

must  have  known  he 

had  found  his  Giverny 


had  found  his  Giverny.  Backed  by  the 
simple  curves  of  sea  and  land,  the  spikes 
of  hollyhocks,  the  masses  of  nastur- 
tiums, the  coreopsis,  marigolds,  pop- 
pics,  dahlias,  lilies,  roses,  larkspur,  and 
all  the  rest  were  a  living  study  in  the  play 
of  color  and  form.  Indoors,  too,  in  the 
parlor  where  Thaxter  entertained  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  artists,  musicians, 
and  writers,  she  arranged  flowers  every- 
where, rising  at  five  in  the  morning  to 
cut  blooms  from  the  garden  a  hundred 
at  a  time  and  place  them  in  successions 
of  tone  on  every  surface  of  the  green- 
upholstered  room. 

A  kind  of  illuminated  accuracy  was 
the  strength  Thaxter  and  Hassam 
shared.  True,  most  of  her  poems  are 
strangled  by  insistent  rhymes,  and  his 
later  efforts  to  put  allegorical  or  classical 
themes  into  painting  were  almost  always 
disastrous,  but  for  pure  seeing  and  the 
craft  to  transmit  it,  this  pair  had  few 
equals  in  their  time.  In  his  paintings  of 
island  and  sea,  Hassam  could  make 
browns  burn  and  scarlets  seem  to  dis- 
solve among  the  greens  and  yellow  s.  He 
could  roughen  his  brushstrokes  so  the 
bare  headlands  were  as  full  of  motion  as 
the  waves;  he  could  make  a  smooth  time- 
less calm  for  the  ephemeral  poppies. 


The  Room  of 
Flowers,  obove, 
captures  the  artistic 
clutter  of  Celia 
Thoxter's  cottage 
parlor  on  Appledore 
Island  in  1894, 
the  year  of  her 
death.  Above  left: 
The  South  Ledges, 
Appledore,  1913. 


Thaxter  compelled  sight  through  her  prose.  Writing  of  a  bar- 
rel of  walnuts  her  family  had  rescued  from  their  overturned 
supply  boat  one  autumn  and  laid  out  to  dry  in  their  cottage, 
she  recalled,  "Before  [the  nuts]  were  gathered  up  came  a  ter- 
rible storm  from  the  southeast.  It  raved  and  tore  at  lighthouse 
and  cottage;  the  sea  broke  into  the  windows  of  that  eastern 
chamber  where  the  walnuts  lay,  and  washed  them  out  till  they 
came  dancing  down  the  stairs  in  brinv  foam!" 

Thaxter  died  in  late  summer  1 894.  Hassam  laid  her  bier  on 
a  bed  of  sweet  bay  in  the  famous  parlor  and  helped  carry  her 
coffin  to  her  island  grave.  He  would  keep  coming  to  Apple- 
dore, elaborating  his  vision  of  it,  for  another  two  decades. 
The  later  pictures  turn  to  the  sea  and  the  wild  grasses  and 
rocks  along  the  island's  fringes,  but  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
whole  suite  is  not  a  landscape  at  all.  The  Room  of  Flowers  was 
painted  shortly  before  Thaxter's  death.  So  various  is  the  light 
through  the  windows  and  the  welter  of  flowers  and  picture 
frames  that  this  interior  still  has  the  tone  of  a  plein  air  paint- 
ing. And  hidden  gently  among  the  colors  is  the  figure  of  an 
unidentified  young  woman.  (So  well  was  she  hidden  that  a 
French  critic  concluded  the  picture  should  have  been  called 
Cherchez  la  femme.)  The  surprise  of  finding  her — much  as  we 
rediscover  two  neglected  artists  through  this  exhibition — is 
what  makes  the  painting  so  memorable.  A 

"Childe  Hassam:  An  Island  Garden  Revisited"  will  also  be  on  view  at 
tin  Denver  Art  Museum  (July  5-Sept.  9)  and  the  National  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  Washington  (Oct.  5— Jan.  6,  1991). 
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Regionalists 


Architects  arrays  America  question 

whether  traditional  forms  are 

always  appropriate.  By  pilar  Viladas 


One  upona  'ime,  modern  an  hi- 
tecture  was  going  to  save  the 
world.  Bu"  when  ;,s  bana!  se<  - 
.",,!  third-generation  :>"\'-s  ol 
■  ■■  ■•   ' hreaten*  d  ti 

'.he  plane'.,  moderu;sm  was  vot- 

.•   >foffic<    Postmodernism,  with  its 

on  oi  an  hitei 

past,  u   s  •".  mining    very  his- 

» t vie  from  class  eek  to 

,.  •  .     And  ,,.  ,    ,  ,i  •;,(. 

paign  ;>'."  o\  m  was 


the  return  to  regional  or  vernacular  architecture  in  order  to 
recapture  an  area's  particular  sense  of  place.  Soon  architects 
were  creating  neo-adobe  ranch  houses  in  New  Mexico,  log 
i  abins  in  Wyoming,  tile-roofed  haciendas  in  San  Diego,  and 
shingle-style  cottages  in  Newport.  For  a  few  brief  moments,  it 
seemed  that  the  only  good  architect  was  a  regionalist  archi- 
tect. A  very  few  moments.  Regiona'ism  got  commercialized: 
suddenly  the^e  were  adobe  office  buildings  and  Williams- 
burg colonial  car  washes.  And  local  traditions  began  to  wan- 
der  fai  from  home  with  puzz'mg  resu'ts  such  as  the  Arizona 
shopping  center  "-■ode'.ed  after  a  medieval  Italian  town. 

Even  we"-regarded  regionalists  now  resent  the  ven.'  word: 
they  fee!  ghettoized  by  it,  as  their  big-city  peers  land  increas- 
ing!) '^ge  natio"a!  and  mternational  commissions.  "Any- 
thing 'hat's  not  in  New  Yo'-'k  ;s  considered  regional,"  jokes 
W.  G.  C'a^k.  a  partner  in  the  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

of  Clark  &  Menefeeand  cha;rma"  of  the  Department  of 

Architecture  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Moreover,  region- 
alism has  become  a  convenient  catcha"  for  the  kind  of  super- 
H c •  ?. I  cribbing  of  loca'  vernaculars  that  borders  on  kitsch.  "It 
has  become  the  ecu'valeut  of  the  mansard  roof  on  a  McDon- 
5,"  contends  Bvri,-,gto".  Vermont,  architect  Turner 
Brooks,  whose  quirky  interpretations  of  rural  New  England 
buudingsmay  '^avedone  him  more  harm  than  good:  "People 
so  —  times  refer  to  my  houses  as  farmhouses,  and  I  hate  it." 

Even  Albuqvercue.  New  Mexico,  arch'tect  Antoine  Pre- 
dock.  who  Thp  New  York  Times  critic  Pau1  Goldbcger  said 
"shows  sisms  of  ben?  t'ne  o^e  architect  in  t'ne  country  most 
likely  to  break  out  of  the  regio^al's'  curse  and  move  into  what 
we  might  call  the  architectural  big  time,"  still  feels  the  sting  of 
be;"g  too  c'ose'y  identified  with  a  particular  T-egiona'  tradi- 
\,,  .-<,r-e  y,-r  Adobe."  he  warns,  whenever  the  R-word 
;s  mentioned.  In  any  event,  regionalism's  godfather,  oostmo- 
de*"n;sm.  has  lately  been  shoved  out  of  the  spotlight  of  critical 
and  popv'aradorat'or'  by  deconstn:cti.vism,  a  movement  that 
has  at  its  center  a  renewed  '"teres*  in — vou  guessed  it — mod- 
ernism. Gettingdizzy  vet?  That  ;s  orec'se'y  ►fcg  problem.  This 
merry-go-round  of  isms  based  mainly  on  historical  styles  ig- 
nores the  centra"  o-oae1"  of  our  architectural  present:  how 
to  '  mild  in  2  globa'  culture  of  increasingly  sophisticated  tech- 
nology and  communications  without  severmg  a  culture's  ties 
to  its  history.  You  can  laugh  at  a  faux  chateau  going  up  on  a 
scrubby  h;"s;de  in  Malibu,  but  its  cultural  message  is  nojoke. 
"When  i"  ople  buy  'bese  houses  in  'ud;c"ous  styles,  it's  a 
search  fo>  meaning,"  says  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk,  who,  with 

.  •  husband  ;,r>d  pawner,  Andres  Duany,  demonstrated  the 
value  oi  traditiona  town  planning  in  the;rdes;gn  for  Seaside, 
ida.  "You  can'l  ;,:s:  write  it  off;  ;t's  a  serious  psychological 
"eed,"  she  says. 

But  iust  whose  need  ;s  it  anyway?  The  California  missions 
were  buill  b\  Spaniards  who  were  speakmg  their  architectur- 
al  mother  tongue,  ^o  the  Indians  who  were  already  there, 
these  buildings  must  have  looked  as  if  they'd  dropped  from 
the  sky;  today  we  revere  them  as  ancient  monuments,  suitable 

, ,.  emulation  as  mini  mails.  If  a  fam;,y  moves  from  Georgia 
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to  Seattle,  can  you  blame  them  for  put- 
ting up  Tai  a  in  the  cedar  groves? 

Thomas  Beehv,  partner  in  the  Chica- 
go In  in  of  Hammond  Beeby  &  Babka 
and  dean  of  the  School  ol  An  hitccturc 
at  Yale,  says,  "You  have  a  pact  with  the 
users  of  a  building,  and  you  can  best  un- 
derstand this  pact  when  you  live  in  the 
community.  But  architects  are  working 
all  over  the  place,  which  can  he  a  prob- 
lem." It  doesn't  seem  to  he  a  problem  for 
Bcebv,  whose  firm  designed  the  west- 
ern-Style Hole-in-the-Wall  Gang  Camp 
for  Paul  Newman  and  who  speaks  the  lo- 
cal vernacular  in  places  ranging  from 
Santa  Fe  (an  adobe  ranch  house)  to  Con- 
necticut (an  English  country  house). 
Others,  not  as  talented,  risk  becoming 
architectural  carpetbaggers  who,  in 
W.  (i.  Clark's  words,  "go  from  one  place 
to  another  doing  architecture  they  think 
is  appropriate  but  which  is  a  cartoon  of 
what  the  region  is  supposed  to  be." 

What  more  and  more  architects  are 
realizing — and  the  best  ones  have 
known  all  along — is  that  regionalism 
isn't  the  real  issue;  sensitivity  is.  James 
Cutler,  whose  office  is  near  Seattle,  ar- 
gues passionately  for  a  truly  ecological 
approach  to  building,  preferring  to  let 
his  houses  burrow  into  the  earth  or 
bridge  streams  rather  than  overrun  a 
pristine  site.  "Just  making  a  flat  spot  on 
the  land  and  putting  a  house  there  isn't 
regional  architecture.  It  isn't  moral  ar- 
chitecture either,"  he  maintains.  By  ig- 
noring the  subtleties  of  even  the  smallest 
plot  of  land,  Cutler  says,  you've  already 
gone  a  step  further  toward  creating  the 
architectural  equivalent  of  a  Holiday 
Inn,  no  matter  how  "regional"  its  style. 

Clark  believes  that  a  "strict  response 
to  a  very  localized  place"  produces  the 
best  buildings  and  that  every  place  is 
really  about  three  places:  the  physical 
(topography,  light),  the  cultural  (local 
culture  and  traditions),  and  the  evoca- 
tive or  spiritual  (qualities  that  call  up  the 
area's  historical  or  mythic  past).  His 
firm's  widely  acclaimed  design  for  the 
Middleton  Inn  in  South  Carolina  is  a 
case  in  point:  an  uncompromisingly 
modern  building  set  on  the  terraced 
outline  of  an  old  phosphate  mine  near  a 
historic  plantation,  its  materials,  colors. 


and  details  .ill  refer  to  local  traditions. 

1  01  Anionic  Predock,  who  recently 
opened  a  second  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  issue  boils  down  to  two  kinds  of  re- 

gionalisi  design:  nostalgii .  w  hie  h  dwells 
on  superficial  forms,  and  spiritual, 
u  luc  h  "transcends  thai  eas)  si\  listic  hit." 
The  hitler,  which  "connects  ancient 
presem  es  to  what's  out  there  now,"  may 
include  everything  on  a  building  site 
from  "Precambrian  granite  to  19:50s 
hubcaps  to  the  vapor  of  UFOs,"  Predoc  k 
explains.  Like  W.  G.  Clark,  he  considers 


himself  a  modern  architeel  who  believes 
that  architecture  can  be  ol  its  time  ana? ol 
its  place. 

Still,  the  road  to  genuinely  region. il 
architecture  is  a  rocky  one.  Consider  the 
case  of  a  well-known  Los  Angeles  firm 
that  was  commissioned  to  design  a  build- 
ing in  Japan.  When  the  architects  told 
the  client  I  hey  wanted  to  spend  time- 
studying  native  building  traditions,  they 
w  ei  e  told,  "Forget  about  that.  We  want  a 
California  building."  How  do  you  say 
hacienda  in  Japanese?  A 
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>y  Northeast 


A  sal  I  box  in  the  Connecticut  countryside  is  one  of 

New  England's  best  sources  for  oriental  wares 

By  Celia  McGee 


For  cent  uries,  Chinese  art  lias  been 
globe-trotting  its  way  into  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world.  The  trade 
routes  in  and  out  of  China  deposited  ob- 
jects in  unexpected  places:  South  Africa 
by  way  of  the  perilous  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  Mexico  as  a 
transfer  point  between 
Canton  and  Seville; 
and  Wilton,  Connecti- 
cut, as  one  Final  desti- 
nation.  Wilton, 
Connecticut? 

I  n  an  eighteenth- 
century  white  clap- 
board saltbox,  over- 
looking the  Norwalk 
River  where  it's  still  just  a  stream  wind- 
ing through  groves  of  trees,  Vallin  Gal- 
leries is  marking  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  the  oriental  art  business.  Ducks  and 
geese  hustle  around  two  Japanese  Bud- 
dhist stone  lions  by  the  entrance  gate 


and  strike  an  occasional  pose  in  the  ter-  an  exceptional  thirteenth-century  Maja- 

raced  garden  reminiscent  of  a  Chinese  pahit  elephant  from  Indonesia.  For 

landscape  painting.  Dealer  Peter  Rosen-  $  1 ,200  you  can  buy  a  hexagonal  porce- 

berg  and  his  wife,  Louise,  keep  the  birds  lain  bowl  on  which  a  carp  metamor- 

fat  and  happy.  The  lions,  which  have  phoses  into  the  celestial  dragon  that 

withstood  the  elements  for  almost  three  Chinese  mvthologv  teaches  brings  rain, 

centuries,  take  care  of  themselves.  A  small  seventeenth-century  covered jar 

Peter  Rosenberg,  who  has  an  encyclo-  bearing  the  emperor's  reign  mark  (and 

pedic  familiarity  with  oriental  art  (and  a  the  cachet  of  having  a  twin  in  the  Na- 

library  to  match),  came  by  his  knowl-  tional  Palace  Museum  in  Taipei)  was  re- 


vW^<;"*nP 


^fii^t- 


edge  "by  osmosis"  and 
through  decades  of  reading, 
attending  lectures,  and  \isit- 
ing  exhibitions,  which  he  and 
Louise  continue  to  do  from 
London  to  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Haven. 
The  gallery  was  founded  by 
Peter's  mother,  Josephine 
Vallin  Rosenberg,  and  he  re- 
members helping  out  in  the 
shop,  then  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, from  the  age  often.  "I've 
always  been  infatuated  with 
Chinese  forms  and  colors,"  he 
savs.  Louise  is  responsible  for 
integrating  the  shop's  fluid  in- 
ventory into  smart  displays. 
"It's  <m  oriental  antiques  de- 
partment store,"  jokes  Peter. 

Well  maybe,  if  museums 
and  serious  collectors  went 
shopping  in  department 
stores.  The  do/ens  of  Bud-    top  left,  carry  on  a 
dhas  alone  that  make  their  be-    family  tradition 

<•■  i  of  selling  oriental 

neticent  presence  known  3 

art.  Above:  A  bowl 

lion,  tabletops,  shelves,  cup-  of  pomegronotes 

boards,  and  windowsills  on  embellishes  a  c.  1730 

tin   gallery's  two  floors  repre-  famille  verte  plate, 

h  even  country  and  Left:  Blanc  de  chine 

i,   •  vases  on  a  17th- 

CUll    lie  Ml  which   Buddhism  century  Chinese 

has   llourished.   A  Chinese  scholar's  desk, 
hie  pot  looks  down  on 


A  Japanese  granite 
lantern  and  17th- 
century  stone  lions, 
top  right,  mark  the 
entrance  to  Vallin 
Galleries,  where 
owners  Peter  and 
Louise  Rosenberg, 


cently  purchased  by  a  Hong 
Kong  dealer  for  a  tidy  sum. 
Its  imprimatur,  says  Peter, 
"allows  collectors  to  go  a  little 
mad  with  desire." 

His  own  madness  runs  to- 
ward "furniture  and  sculp- 
ture and  puzzling  over  Chi- 
nese porcelain,  which  is  the 
most  intellectually  challeng- 
ing because  of  the  complex- 
ity1 of  the  Chinese  porcelain 
trade  and  manufacture. 
Jingdezhen,  with  the  largest 
deposit  of  white  clay  in  the 
world,  had  3,000  kilns  and  a 
million  people  making  por- 
celain in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
rv." From  the  whitest  of 
white  clay  came  the  Rosen- 
bergs' collection  of  blanc  de 
chine  altar  vases.  "Much  of 
what  we  collect  in  the  West 
are  pieces  of  Chinese  altar 
garniture,"  Peter  points  out. 
"The  Chinese  also  gave  the 
world  many  of  its  ornamen- 
tal flowers — varieties  of 
peonies,  chrysanthemums, 
azaleas — and  those  vases 
held  some  of  them."  Quite 
rare  is  the  Rosenbergs'  pair 
of  ceramic  Buddhist  guard- 
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•    DEALER'S  EYE 

ian  lions.  Despite  their  fragility,  thev 
survived  rampaging  warlords,  riots,  nat- 
ural disasters,  and  the  desperate  mood 
of  famine.  "China."  says  Peter,  "is  a 
country  where  everything  happens  on 
an  epic  scale." 

This  larger-than-life  quality  fasci- 
nates him.  It's  a  matter  of  what  he  calls 
the  context  of  Chinese  art  and  artifacts 
in  which  he  includes  the  history  of  orien- 
talist collecting.  Living  in  Connecticut, 
he's  well  situated  to  take  advantage  of 
the  legacy  of  New  England's  China 
trade,  which  saw  clipper  ships  return 
with  tea  sets  for  Boston's  Beacon  Hill, 
embroidered  silks  for  the  ladies  of  Prov- 
idence, and  exotic  figures  for  the  curio 
cabinets  of  merchant  princes  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast.  "Many  of  our  things 
belonged  to  families  whose  ancestors 
were  missionaries,  businessmen,  or  diplo- 
mats in  the  Far  East."  Peter  savs.  "These 
are  people  we've  known  for  years,  who 
originally  came  to  my  mother." 

After  the  fall  of  China's  monarchy, 
treasures  were  also  sold  off  by  the  last 
emperor  in  order  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  vast  entourage  in  the  pomp  and 
decadence  to  which  thev  were  accus- 
tomed. And  well  into  the  1930s,  digs 
yielded  the  great  Tang  burial  figures 
that  were  supposed  to  accompany  the 
dead  to  the  next  world.  A  terra-cotta 
Bactrian  camel  stands  at  attention  in  the 
gallery,  its  saddlebags  fully  packed.  The 
Rosenbergs'  several  Northern  Wei  sol- 
diers served  a  similar  purpose.  "I  love 
these  figures  because  there's  a  freshness 
and  spontaneity  to  the  modeling  that 
was  sometimes  lost  later  on,"  Peter  savs. 

Peter  Rosenberg  has  brought  his  an- 
cient objects  back  from  the  dead.  "My 
role  is  to  preserve  tradition  and  to  dis- 
pense pleasure  to  people  who  care  about 
these  things  the  way  I  do,"  he  says.  "Chi- 
na was  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  value  of  artistic  ability  was  in- 
stitutionalized. Until  1906  the  civil  ser- 
vice exam  required  a  knowledge  of 
poetrv.  calligraphy,  and  literature.  It 
was  a  meritocracy  within  a  monarchy.  If 
you  were  successful,  you  could  end  up 
sitting  next  to  the  emperor  yourself." 

Wait.  Up  there.  Just  to  the  left  of  the 
emperor.  Isn't  that  Peter  Rosenberg?  A 
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Critic's  Choice 

Off  the  air,  Joel  Siegel  shifts  his  focus  to  a  log  cabin 
filled  with  pop  Americana.  By  Jennet  Conant 


For  nine  years,  Joel  Siegel,  the  musta- 
chioed entertainment  critic  for  Good 
Morning  America  and  WABC's  Eyewitness 
News,  thought  his  cozy  cottage  in  Falls  Village, 
Connecticut,  was  an  idyllic  country  retreat.  As 
it  happens,  his  new  wife,  Melissa,  did  not  agree. 
The  square  modern  structure,  with  its  two  walls 
of  solid  glass  and  two  of  cedar,  had  been  home 
to  Siegel  and  his  former  wife.  jane,  and  Melissa  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  Jane's  abode.  "So  Melissa  went  house  hunting." 
recalls  Siegel  with  a  sigh,  still  bewildered  by  this  infelicitous 
display  of  female  territoriality  (he  and  Melissa  have  since  di- 
vorced). "She  wanted  something  Victorian  and  rambling.  I 
wanted  something  new.  We  looked  all  over  Litchfield  County 
before  we  found  something  we  could  agree  on." 

Their  compromise  was  admittedly  peculiar — a  rustic  log 
cabin  in  Connecticut's  tame  wilderness.  But  thev  botli  fell  for 
the  cabin's  dark  dramatic  air  of  authenticity.  "The  logs  were 
even  taken  from  hemlock  trees  on  the  grounds."  savs  Si<  gel. 
sounding  breathless  as  a  small  bov  smitten  bv  tales  of  Daniel 


Joel  Siegel  relaxes 
on  the  porch  of 
his  log  cabin, 
topjeft,  home 
to  his  collection 
of  Americana, 
including  porcelain 
RCA  dogs  and 
vintage  windup  cars, 
top  right  and  above. 


Boone.  The  large  two-story  log  cabin 
was  built  in  the  1890s  as  a  hunting  lodge 
on  the  1,200-acre  estate  of  a  wealthy 
Guatemalan  banana  king  with  a  fond- 
ness for  blood  sports;  the  main  house,  a 
big  old  colonial  mansion,  still  dominates 
the  top  of  the  grassy  knoll.  The  cabin, 
appropriately  named  Brook  Hollow,  is 
tucked  away  in  a  shady  dip  of  land  by  a 
storybook  babbling  brook.  "There  are 
trout  in  the  stream,  which  I  won't  catch," 
says  Siegel,  "because  I  feel  too  paternal 
about  them." 

Bv  the  time  the  Siegels  acquired  the 
cabin  in  1985,  it  had  changed  hands 
three  times  and  had  once  even  been  the 
site  of  a  summer  camp.  The  interior, 
with  its  heavy  beams  and  wood  walls,  was 
as  dark  as  a  dungeon  and  almost  as  cold. 
Friends  who  stopped  by  to  see  the  ro- 
mantic getaway  were  politely  horrified, 
but  the  Siegels  were  determined  to  turn 
the  lofty  five-bedroom  lodge  into  a  com- 
fortable country  home.  They  did  every- 
thing short  of  removing  the  roof  to 
brighten  the  space.  They  added  sky- 
lights, cut  new  windows,  installed  glass- 
paned  doors,  sanded  the  floors,  and 
painted  the  ceilings  and  every  scrap  of 
wall  space  white.  In  addition,  the  kitch- 
en was  gutted,  several  walls  were  moved, 
and  the  master  bedroom  was  redone  to 
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Mint  Summer  Night's  Dream. 


The  magic  of  mint.  i' 

It  casts  a  spell  upon  those  who  indulge  in  these  creations  from  Godiva.        ^ 

They're  charming.  Enchanting.  From  their  bewitching  shapes      j 
to  their  intriguing  fillings.  They're  enticing.  With  a  cool,  minty  nuance 
that  rouses  the  palate  from  its  deepest  sleep.  Indeed,  to  those  who  revel  in  delicious  t§*j^». 

flights  of  fancy,  Godiva®  mints  are  a  dream  come  true.      Cj  O  L)  I VA 


Chocolatwr 

BRUXELLES-  NEW  YORK 
PARIS -COLOGNE 


For  information  about  Godiva®  Chocolates,  call  800-732-7333,  in  NY  212-951 -2888. 
Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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make  a  large  suite  with  a  bathroom  boasting  all  the  latest  ame- 
nities, including  a  steam  room  and  Jacuzzi. 

Siegel  scoured  antiques  shops  and  auction  houses  all  over 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  find  one-of-a-kind  objects. 
A  native  Californian.  he  has  an  eve  for  southwestern-style 
furnishings  and  picks  up  unusual  pieces  on  his  jaunts  to  Ari- 
zona and  Los  Angeles.  At  a  Santa  Monica  shop  owned  bv  an 
old  school  chum,  he  acquired  several  Navajo  rugs.  "Every  one 
of  these  was  woven  bv  hand  by  women,  some  of  whom  were 
genuine  artists."  says  Siegel.  "The  rugs  arc  asymmetrical  and 
have  imperfections.  But  in  today's  world,  where  everything  is 
polished  chrome  and  plastic,  they're  real." 

Siegel  has  been  fascinated  with  pop  culture  since  his  days  as 
a  history  graduate  student  at  UCLA,  and  his  collections  of 
Americana  fillevei  v  nook  and  crannv  of  the  cabin:  a  set  of  old 
Horatio  Alger  books;  a  dozen  or  more  porcelain  RCA  dogs; 
vintage  tin  windup  cars  of  every  size  and  shape;  framed  chil- 
dren's maps  from  the  1930s  and  '40s  depicting  the  adven- 
tures of  radio  show  heroes  such  as  the  Lone  Ranger,  Little 
Orphan  Annie,  and  Buck  Rogers;  and  a  baseball  card  collec- 
tion that  he  put  together  in  1954  and  now  estimates  is  "proba- 
bly worth  more  than  anything  in  the  house."  His  latest 
acquisition  is  an  assortment  of  framed  western  handker- 
chiefs. "I  reallv  believe  the  essence  of  America  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  our  philosophers  but  in  the  things 
that  people  reallv  use,"  savs  Siegel. 


Siegel  is  as 

breathless 

about  the  place 

as  a  small  boy 

smitten  by  tales 


His  own  prose  has  been  im- 
mortalized on  some  of  those  ev- 
eryday items.  After  graduate 
school  and  a  stint  in  the  army  re- 
serves, Siegel  wrote  advertising 
copy  for  a  living;  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  commercial  historv 
have  appeared  on  Cheer  and 
Brillo  boxes.  It  was  in  1971 
while  pursuing  one  of  his  hob- 

of  Daniel  Boone  bies~ Plavins his  librarv  of  old 

radio  shows  for  a  local  Los  An- 
geles station — that  Siegel  re- 
c e i v e d  his  break  in  show 
business:  he  got  fired.  Another 
radio  station  gave  him  a  shot  at 
reading  the  news,  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  landed  a  job  as  a 
feature  reporter  for  Channel  2 
news  in  New  York.  In  1976  he  moved  to 
ABC  and  soon  became  its  film  critic.  "I 
admit  it.  I  get  paid  to  have  fun,"  Siegel 
says.  "Even  when  I'm  watching  a  terrible 
movie,  it's  fun  because  I'm  thinking  of 
all  the  terrible  things  I'm  going  to  say 
about  the  people  who  made  it." 

Like  many  collectors,  Siegel  is  quick  to 
defend  his  hoarded  treasures  as  profes- 
sionallv  handy.  For  example,  there  was 
t  he  day  his  stack  of  78  records  gave  him  a 
unique  advantage  when  he  was  taping  a 
story  about  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  historic  Lindbergh  flight.  "I  was  the 
only  reporter  who  could  play  Vernon 
Dalhart's  hit  song  'Lindbergh  (the  Eagle 
of  the  USA),'  "  he  savs.  humming  the 
tune.  "Remember  that  one?" 

Siegel  has  one  problem,  though. 
Space.  His  collections  have  already  over- 
flowed from  his  country  house  to  his  city 
apartment,  where  antique  toys  cram  ev- 
ery  shelf  and  ledge  and  all  manner  of 
framed  memorabilia  lean  against  the 
wall  in  the  hallway.  "I  tend  to  acquire 
stuff."  he  savs  modestly.  "But  I  just  do  it 
for  lun.  not  in  anv  svstematic  way.  And  I 
do  limit  myself.  For  example,  I  don't  col- 
lect toy  tractors."  Since  his  divorce,  Sie- 
gel lias  been  redoing  the  apartment  as  a 
bachelor  pad.  In  addition  to  making 
room  for  his  toys,  he  is  re-covering  some 
pale  pink  chairs  in  a  more  masculine 
fabric.  He  has  also  been  dating  again, 
but  whatever  happens  this  time,  he's 
sti<  king  with  the  cabin.  A 
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Horatio  Alger 
books,  above,  are 
another  passion 
of  Siegel's.  Framed 
children's  maps  from 
the  1930s  and  '40s 
line  the  dining  room 
walls,  left.  Below: 
The  living  room, 
with  its  heavy  beams 
and  wooden  walls, 
is  brightened  with 
Navajo  rugs  and 
plaid  upholstery. 


The  Kallinikos  is  just  one  of  Kallista's  unique  products. 

Unique  in  value,  in  design  style,  and  in  quality  carrying 
a  5-year  guarantee; 

Unique  in  high  gloss,  proprietary,  heavy  weight,  durable 
ArmacryT''  construction; 

Unique  in  being  custom  built  so  virtually  any  color  can  be 
matched  and  faucetry  can  be  custom  positioned; 

Unique  in  an  all  metal  whirlpool  system,  two  intakes  when 
one  meets  all  standards,  and  with  each  jet  having  its  own  check  valve. 
Ask  your  designer  or  architect  or  visit  our  Distributors'  showrooms. 
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•   FOOD 


Do  the  Light  Thing 

A  refreshing  seasonal 

menu  takes  the  heat  off  summer  cooking 

By  Gene  Ho  vis 


T 


he  advent  of  warm  weather  al- 
ways sends  mv  thoughts  about 
food  in  the  direction  of  quick, 
easy,  light  dishes  that  call  for  a  minimum 
of  looking.  Rising  temperatures  find 
me  increasingly  attracted  to  crisp  salads 
Chilled  cucumber  of  e\  r\  kind,  fresh  fruits,  and  lots  of  liq- 
uid-—  cold  soups,  herbal  teas,  and 
chilled  springwater.  My  summer  eating 
habits  are  in<  vitablv  rewarded,  for, 
without  myself,  I  invariably 

lose  a  few  pounds. 

I        joys  of  summer  growing  up  in  a 
smal  ■  in  North  Carolina  loom  large 

in  m\  rv.  With  no  school  for  two 


avocado  wotercress 
soup  and  artichokes 
vinaigrette  whet  warm- 
weather  appetites. 


months,  each  day  had  the  feeling  of  a  holidav.  Our  family  had 
all  its  meals  out-of-doors  or  on  the  screened-in  back  porch 
that  overlooked  an  enormous  vegetable  and  flower  garden 
flanked  by  peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  and  trellises  support- 
ing deep  purple  Concord  grapes  destined  for  jellv  jars.  I  can 
still  recall  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  vines  and  the  mint 
bed  that  perfumed  the  air. 

My  parents  were  talented  gardeners.  Every  evening  after 
dinner  (or  did  we  call  it  supper"-)  they  went  into  the  garden 
and  planted,  weeded,  and  staked,  according  to  what  needed 
to  be  done,  until  nightfall.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  were  my 
father's  domain,  the  flowers  my  mother's.  Neither  of  them 
had  ever  had  any  horticultural  training,  but  guided  bv  their 
instinctive  feeling  for  what  had  to  be  done,  and  a  little  help 
from  the  Farmer's  Almanac,  they  performed  wonders. 

My  mother's  area  of  the  garden  abounded  with  zinnias,  her 
favorite  flowers,  their  warm  golden  color  providing  dramatic 
contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves  that  surrounded  them.  She 
had  wonderful  arrangements  in  every  room  of  the  house, 
and  each  Sunday  she  decorated  the  church  altar  with  them. 
Queen  Zeen,  her  friends  lovingly  called  her. 

My  father  called  his  plot  the  Victory  garden.  I  never  found 
out  which  victory  he  had  in  mind  although  perhaps  he  felt  he 
had  triumphed  over  the  inimical  forces  of  nature.  He  was 
enormously  proud  of  his  garden,  and  to  protect  it  from  pred- 
ators (and  his  family  of  four  small  boys  who  might  trample 
seedlings  during  some  roughhouse),  he  surrounded  it  with  a 
lovely  picket  fence.  Since  I  was  my  mother's  official  kitchen 
helper,  I  had  a  special  dispensation  to  enter  the  otherwise  off- 
limits  territory  to  gather  vegetables  in  the  family  laundry  bas- 
ket. There  was  no  shortage  of  treasures  to  collect  from  the 
immaculate  rows  of  string  beans,  carrots,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
squash,  okra,  tomatoes,  turnip  and  mustard  greens,  kale,  and 
cress,  all  in  perfect  alignment  like  a  well-trained  army  on  pa- 
rade. Without  a  doubt  my  favorite  vegetable  was  corn  on  the 
cob.  Can  anything  compare  to  the  crisp  sweetness  of  an  ear  of 
corn  cooked  within  minutes  of  its  being  picked  and  slathered 
with  freshly  churned  butter? 

The  precise,  unwavering  lines  of  the  vegetable  plants  were 
no  accident.  They  represented  a  cooperative  effort  between 
my  father  and  the  Old  Mare,  an  undistinguished  brown  horse 
with  not  much  in  the  way  of  personality  or  charm.  Regardless 
of  her  temperament,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duties  at  plant- 
ing time;  pulling  the  plow  with  my  father  in  the  driver's  seat, 
the  Old  Mare  could  certainly  walk  a  straight  line. 

The  summer's  harvest  also  provided  us  with  food  reserves 
for  winter  meals.  My  mother  was  a  master  at  canning  and  pre- 
serving, spending  weeks  preparing  produce  for  cold-weather 
consumption.  Behind  the  kitchen  was  a  pantry  closet  that  my 
father  had  built.  Red  and  white  checked  oilcloth  lined  the 
floor-to-ceiling  shelves,  providing  a  cheerful  setting  for  the 
colorful  rows  of  jars  containing  corn,  tomatoes,  beets,  peach- 
es, pears,  and  assorted  jams  and  jellies.  Potatoes  and  apples 
were  wrapped  in  newspapers  and  stored  in  the  cool  root  cel- 
lar. Peanuts  dried  in  the  summer  sun  and  then  roasted  in 
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Good  Seasons* 

Y)uMAKElTFhESH. 

¥>u  Make  It  Best™ 


nackand 

i<  lied  bowl 
:  table. 

Our  family  diet  consisted  mainl)  ol 
vegetables  with  comparatively  little 
meat.  This  situation  was  more  the  result 
of  economic  necessity  than  any  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  animal  rights.  We 
had  some  chickens,  pigs,  and  always  a 
turkey  or  tyvo  we  were  raising  for  Thanks- 
giving. We  didn't  have  much  else  in  the 
meat  department,  but  there  was  always 
home-smoked  pork  for  flavoring  the 
greens.  Baked  macaroni  and  cheese  was 
a  popular  mam  course,  accompanied  by 
wonderfully  prepared  vegetables  and 
salads,  hot  breads,  fresh  fruits,  and  deli- 
cious desserts.  There  may  have  been  a 
limited  amount  of  coin  of  the  realm  at 
our  house,  but  nature's  bounty  graced 
our  table  in  unlimited  supply. 

Although  few  of  us  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  our  own  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles these  days,  modern  agricultural 
nut  hods  and  sophisticated  transporta- 
tion networks  keep  us  supplied  year- 
round  with  the  full  range  of  the  world's 


produce.  The  vegetables  in  the  follow- 
ing recipes  can  be  easily  found  at  nearby 
farms  or  local  greengrocers.  For  sum- 
mer dinner  pai  ties  you  mav  want  to  pre- 
pare something  special  for  your  main 
course.  I  recommend  marinated  Fillet  of 
beef,  a  hearty — but  not  heavy — comple- 
ment to  chilled  appetizers. 

CUCUMBER  AVOCADO 
WATERCRESS  SOUP 


2 

_> 

fi 

2 


bunches  watercress 

large  ripe  avocados,  peeled 

and  sliced 

Kirby  cucumbers, 

peeled  and  sliced 

small  red  pepper,  seeded 

and  cut  in  pieces 

small  green  pepper,  seeded 

and  cut  in  pieces 

tablespoon  lemon  juice 

tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

cup  sour  cream 

Chicken  broth 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Sliced  red  radishes 


Rmse  watercress  dnd  trim  awa\  the  thick- 
est stems.  Place  in  a  food  processor  with 
the  steel  blade  in  place.  Add  the  remain- 
ing ingredients,  except  the  last  three  Plot  - 


The  architecture  of  the  Torre  Di  Giotto  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  hand-cast  bi  t  "         .ampsand 

ihjndeherv  Available  through  showrooms.  For  vow  catalog,  send  S6  to  Marhro.  Der>;  913,  PO  Bo\  1769.  Holland.  Ml  49422 


ess  until  pureed.  Transfer  to  a  bowl,  add 
chicken  broth  if  necessary  to  thin  soup, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Chill  well. 
Carnish  with  sliced  red  radishes.  Serves  6. 

ARTICHOKES  VINAIGRETTE 

4  artichokes 

Chicken  broth 
V-2  cup  sherry  wine  vinegar 

2  cloves  garlic,  peeled 

1  teaspoon  salt  (optional) 

1  lemon 
Ihi  ssing 

1  cup  vegetable  oil 
Vb  cup  sherry  wine  vinegar 
1  2  cup  water 

3  tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 

Vi  cup  Finely  chopped  red  onion 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Rinse  the  artichokes.  With  a  sharp  knife, 
cut  off  the  stem  end  flush  with  the  petal 
base  so  that  each  artichoke  stands  firmly 
upright.  Pull  off  am  tough  outer  petals  at 
the  base.  Place  each  artichoke  on  its  side 
and  slice  ' ■_■  inch  or  more  from  the  top. 
With  scissors,  shorten  the  rest  of  the  leaves 
neatly  and  evenly,  trimming  them  to  about 
-'  i  of  their  original  height. 

Place  artichokes  bottom  down  in  a  deep 
pot  so  they  Fit  snugly  together.  Cover  with 
boiling  chicken  broth  and  add  vinegar, 
garlic,  and  salt  (the  amount  of  salt  needed 
depends  on  the  saltiness  of  the  chicken 
broth).  Cover  the  pot  and  cook  30-45  min- 
utes. As  liquid  evaporates,  add  enough 
boiling  water  or  broth  to  cover  artichokes. 
1  est  for  doneness  after  30  minutes  by 
piercing  bottoms  with  a  sharp-pointed 
knife.  When  knife  encounters  no  resis- 
tant e,  artichokes  are  done. 

Remove  from  water  with  kitchen  tongs 
or  two  long-handled  spoons.  Place  upside 
down  and  allow  to  drain  10  minutes.  To 
remove  the  choke,  spread  the  center  leaves 
of  the  artichoke  and  twist  out  the  center 
cone.  Discard.  With  a  pointed  teaspoon, 
stoop  out  anv  remaining  fuzzy  pieces  on 
the  artichoke  bottom.  Rub  the  bottom  with 
a  lemon  wedge  to  prevent  darkening.  Chill 
in  the  refrigerator.  Serve  cold  with  vinai- 
grette dressing.  Serves  4. 
Dressing.  Place  all  ingredients  in  ajar  yvith  a 
tight-fitting  lid.  Shake  yvell  and  keep 
refrigerated. 

CARROT  GINGER  SOUP 

4  cups  sliced  carrots 

2  tups  coarsely  chopped  onions 

1  celery  root,  peeled  and  thinly  sliced 

2  parsnips,  peeled  and  sliced 

6  cups  chicken  broth,  canned  or  fresh 
4  tablespoons  chopped  ginger 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
Creme  fraiche,  plain  yogurt, 
or  sour  cream 
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For  people 
who  like 
to  smoke... 
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LIGHTS 
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and 
Menthol 


BENSON  &  HEDGES 


a 


Regular:  10  mg"tar."  0.8  mg  nicotine-Menthol:  1 1  mg 
"tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  methm 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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cing  the  cutting  edge 
tchen  technology. 


Elka/s  Gourmet  Cuisine  Centre  is  an  exciting  new  concept 

in  food  preparation.  Featuring  an  innovative,  bi-level  food 

preparation  area  with  handy  work  surface  and  disposer 

bowl,  it  makes  cutting  and  preparing  poultry,  vegetables  or 

roasts  easy.  It's  the  first  food  preparation  center  to  make 
cooking  a  joy — and 
word  is  spreading' 
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For  your  nearest  Elkay  Authorized  Showroom 
call  1-800-635-7500. 


Beauty  thafs  more  than  skin  deep. 

Unlike  other  colored  sinks,  Elkay's  Sculptura  sink 

is  solid  color  throughout.  Available  in  white  or  almond, 

or  choose  the  granite  look  in  grey  or  tan.  Soft,  rounded 

non-porous  bowls  won't  crack,  stain,  or  discolor. 

With  a  Calais  faucet,  Elkay  quality  runs  deep. 

Just  say  the  word... 
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Place  all  ingredients  except  last  in  a  large 
pot.  bring  to  a  boil,  cover,  and  cook  until 
vegetables  are  tender  (about  30  minutes). 
Transfer  to  food  processor  with  steel  blade 
in  place  and  process  until  vegetables  are 
pureed.  Strain  through  a  fine  strainer  into 
a  bowl.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Garnish  each 
portion  with  a  dollop  of  creme  fraiche,  yo- 
gurt, or  sour  cream.  Serves  4. 

MARINATED  FILLET  OF  BEEF 

41  b—5  pound  fillet  of  beef 
Marinade 

1  _  cup  soy  sauce 

V->  cup  honey 

2  tablespoons  chopped  ginger 

'/»  cup  balsamic  vinegar 

Vi  cup  drv  red  wine 

2  tablespoons  coarse  black  pepper, 
freshlv  ground 

2  tablespoons  chopped  garlic 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Ba\  leaf 

Have  the  butcher  trim  fat  from  the  fillet 
and  tie  the  meat.  Combine  all  marinade  in- 
gredients in  a  heavy  saucepan.  Mix  well 
and  bringjust  to  the  boiling  point.  Remove 
from  heat  and  let  cool. 

Place  fillet  in  a  glass,  enamel,  or  stainless 
steel  pan.  Pour  cooled  marinade  over  fil- 
let, cover,  and  marinate  in  the  refrigerator 
overnight.  Remove  from  refrigerator  sev- 
eral hours  before  roasting. 

Preheat  oven  to  450  degrees.  Place  meat 
in  a  shallow  baking  pan  and  pour  mari- 
nade over  it.  Roast  20  minutes,  basting 
with  marinade  from  time  to  time.  Reduce 
heat  to  350  degrees  and  continue  roasting 
another  20  minutes  or  until  meat  reaches 
desired  degree  of  doneness.  Remove  from 
oven  and  let  cool  in  marinade.  Cut  into 
thin  slices  and  serve  at  room  temperature 
with  English  mustard.  Serves  6—8. 

FRIED  TOMATOES 

4  large  tomatoes, 
green  if  available 

2  eggs,  beaten 
V-t  cup  chopped  parsley 
1 4  cup  finelv  chopped  onions 

Salt  and  freshlv  ground  pepper 
1  cup  fine  drv  breadcrumbs 
Vegetable  oil 

Wash  and  drv  tomatoes.  Slice  awav  the  flat 
stem  end.  Cut  each  tomato  horizontallv 
into  about  4  thick  slices.  In  a  shallow  bowl, 
combine  eggs,  parsley,  onions,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Spread  a  laver  of  breadcrumbs  on 
a  square  of  waxed  paper.  Dip  both  sides  of 
the  tomato  slices  in  egg  mixture,  allowing 
excess  to  drain  off.  then  in  breadcrumbs. 
Add  more  crumbs  as  needed. 

Line  a  cookie  sheet  with  waxed  paper 
and  arrange  slices  in  a  single  laver.  Refrig- 
erate 30  minutes.  Pour  3-4  tablespoons  oil 
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into  a  large  skillet.  Saute  tomatoes  on  both 
sides  over  medium  heat,  until  golden 
(about  2—3  minutes  pei  side).  Add  moreoil 
as  needed.  Place  on  paper  towels  to  drain 
and  keep  warm.  Serves  6—8. 

SUCCOTASH 

2  packages  frozen  baby  lima 
beans,  each  10'  j  ounces 

3  cups  corn  kernels, 
fresh  or  frozen 

3  tablespoons  butter 
1  cup  half-and-half 

Salt  and  freshly 
ground  pepper 
Parsley,  chopped 

Combine  lima  beans  and  corn  kernels  in  a 
large  skillet.  Add  butter  and  half-and-half. 
Cover  pan  and  cook  over  low  heat  until 
vegetables  are  tender,  creamy,  and  hot. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Transfer  to  serving  bowl  and  sprinkle  with 
fresh  parsley.  Serves  6. 

FROZEN  ORANGE  PUDDING 

8  egg  yolks 

3/»  cup  granulated  sugar 
'/2  cup  orange  juice, 
freshly  squeezed 
Grated  rind  of  3  oranges 
Va  cup  Grand  Marnier 

4  cups  heavy  cream, 
whipped 

24  ladyfingers 
3  tablespoons  brandy 

Shaved  chocolate  or  cocoa 

Separate  eggs,  placing  yolks  in  a  medium- 
size  mixing  bowl.  Beat  the  egg  yolks  until 
thick  and  light-colored.  In  a  heavy-bot- 
tomed saucepan,  combine  sugar,  orange 
juice,  and  grated  rind,  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Continue  boiling  5  minutes.  Very  slowly 
add  the  hot  syrup  to  egg  yolks,  beating 
with  an  electric  beater.  Let  mixture  cool, 
then  beat  in  Grand  Marnier.  Whip  the 
heavy  cream  until  soft  peaks  form.  Set 
aside  V2  cup  for  garnish. 

Brush  both  sides  of  ladyfingers  with 
brandy.  Line  sides  and  bottom  of  spring- 
form  pan  with  ladyfingers.  Split  and  break 
remainder  and  set  aside.  Fold  whipped 
cream  into  egg  yolk  mixture  and  blend 
thoroughly  to  form  a  custard.  Pour  about  a 
third  of  the  custard  mixture  into  the 
springform  pan.  Distribute  a  few  of  the 
broken  ladyfingers  on  top  and  continue  to 
layer,  alternating  custard  and  ladyfingers, 
ending  with  the  custard.  Cover  pan  tightly 
with  plastic  wrap  and  place  in  freezer  for 
several  hours.  Transfer  from  freezer  to  re- 
frigerator about  '/2  hour  before  serving. 
When  ready  to  serve,  remove  sides  from 
springform  pan.  Garnish  with  whipped 
cream  rosettes  and  shaved  chocolate  or  a 
sprinkling  of  cocoa.  Serves  10.  A 


Smooth  Outside.. Tough  Inside. 

The  elegant  new  Regency  faucet  with  Elkay's  tough 

Hi  'n'  Dry"  cartridge  provides  carefree  durability  with  style. 
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Luster  for  Life 

At  97,  ceramist  Beatrice  Wood  is  still  glazing 
new  trails.  By  Francis  M.  Naumann 


Beatrice  Wood  is  in  love  with  a 
mountain.  But  it's  not  just  any 
mountain,  it's  what  the  Chu- 
mash  Indians  of  southern  California 
called  Topa  Topa,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent peaks  in  the  Santa  Ynez  range. 
For  most  of  us,  no  matter  how  beautiful, 
a  mountain  is  too  formidable  an  entity  to 
warrant  more  than  a  passing  fancy.  But 
to  97-year-old  Beatrice  Wood — who 
over  the  years  has  seen  a  host  of  friends 
and  lovers  come  and  go — Topa  Topa 
represents  perhaps  her  most  reliable 
and  enduring  relationship. 

Wood's  first  view  of  Topa  Topa  comes 
from  the  glass  enclosures  to  her  bed- 
room, its  swelling  form  seeminglv  awak- 
ened by  the  glow  of  a  warm  morning 


Beatrice  Wood  and 
her  dog,  Rajah,  top 
left,  in  the  doorway 
of  her  kiln  room. 
Above  left:  To  the 
White  House,  Wood's 
commentary  on  the 
1988  presidential 
race.  Above:  An 
earthenware  chalice 
bearing  her  trade- 
mark luster  glaze. 
Above  right:  Topa 
Topa,  a  majestic 
peak  in  the  Santa  Ynez 
Mountains,  looms 
beyond  Wood's  patio. 


sun.  Although  not  visible  from  every  room  in  her  house,  its 
presence  is  felt  throughout  the  day,  as  Beatrice  diligently  en- 
gages in  her  work,  answering  correspondence,  greeting  visi- 
tors, and,  when  time  allows,  working  in  her  studio  on  the 

ceramic  creations  that  have  made  her  an  international  fig- 
ure in  the  art  world.  Her  sprawling  ranch-style  house  and 
studio  is  located  just  outside  the  relatively  remote  rural 
community  of  Ojai,  a  resort  town  about  eighty  miles 

north  of  Los  Angeles  best  known  for  the  music  festival  it 
hosts  every  summer.  Most  of  Wood's  visitors  come  to  see  her 
brightly  glazed  lusterware  pottery,  the  culmination  of  nearly 
forty  years  of  experimentation  with  metallic  glazes.  "Water 
poured  from  one  of  her  jars  would  taste  like  wine,"  wrote 
Anai's  Nin.  But,  considering  the  impressive  prices  paid  for 
these  artifacts  (Wood  once  advertised  her  wares  with  the  sign 
PRICES  BOTH  REASONABLE  AND  UNREASONABLE),  few  who  ac- 
quire her  bowls,  cups,  and  plates  would  consider  reducing 
them  to  the  utilitarian  functions  suggested  by  their  design.  "I 
am  one  of  the  onlv  people  I  know,"  Wood  remarks  with  char- 
acteristic irony,  "who  can  afford  to  eat  off  my  plates." 

Wood's  showroom  radiates  like  the  treasure  room  in  a  sul- 
tan's palace.  Mvriad  iridescent  surfaces  dance  around  the 
room  as  if  in  competition  for  the  eye:  deep  intoxicating  reds, 
shimmering  blues  and  greens,  and  rustic  silvers  and  golds 
that  steal  the  show.  Here  and  there,  as  you  peruse  the  dozens 
of  vessels  on  display,  a  primitive,  almost  cartoonlike  ceramic 
figure  will  peer  out  from  behind  a  bowl  or  plate  to  catch  your 
attention.  Closer  inspection  allows  you  to  read  its  title  (either 
inscribed  on  the  piece  itself  or  provided  on  a  makeshift  label): 
embracing,  recumbent,  but  fullv  dressed  figures  are  entitled 
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__  s  skill  distinguishes  this  hand-carv< 
mirror  and  console,  enhanced  by  hand-beveled  glass,  serpentine 
marble  top,  and  an  old  world  chalk  finish.  Mirror  and  console  also  available 

in  gold  leaf.  From  the  La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  home 
furnishings  available  through  select  showrooms.  For  your  complete 
mirror  catalogue,  send  $6.00  to  La  Barge,  Dept.  ^502, 
P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  Michigan  49422. 


.i  little 
mustachioed, 
in  is  inscribed 
igh;  while  a  Janus- 
like  figure—  a  woman  from  one  side,  a 
man  from  the  other — rides  the  back  of  a 
preposterous  bright  orange  beast.  Enti- 
tled To  the  White  Huu.sc  and  created  dur- 
ing the  presidential  race  of  1988,  this 
work  represents  a  candidate  and  his  w  ife 
trotting  toward  their  political  goal. 

These  and  other  equally  sardonic  fig- 
ures are  the  focus  of  the  exhibition  "Inti- 
mate Appeal:  The  Figurative  Art  of 
Beatrice  Wood."  organized  bv  the  Oak- 
land Museum  and  on  view  June  20— Oc- 
tober 28  at  the  Craft  and  Folk  Art 
Museum  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  first 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  \Vood*s 
figurative  work,  even  though  she  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the  creation  of 
ceramic  sculpture  for  over  fifty  years 
and  has  been  drawing  since  she  enrolled 
in  life  classes  at  the  Julian  Academy  in 
Paris  in  1910.  Sixtv-six  pieces — draw- 
ings, collages,  watercolors.  lithographs, 
ceramic  tiles,  and  sculptures — make  up 


this  impressive  exhibition. 

Like  her  work,  the  basis  for  Wood's  ir- 
resistible charm  is  her  marvelous  sense 
of  humor  and  controlled  innocence. 
Appearances,  however,  can  be  mislead- 
ing. She  has  taken  to  wearing  only  color- 
ful saris  and  heavy  decorative  jewelry, 

'Never  do  the 

commonplace," 

Duchamp  told  her. 

"Rules  are  fatal  to 

the  progress  of  art" 

bulkv  bracelets  and  necklaces  pur- 
chased during  the  course  of  three  visits 
to  India  during  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s.  When  asked  if  her  practice  of 
wearing  saris  was  inspired  bv  any  reli- 
gious or  spiritual  convictions  ( I  knew  she 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  Indian  philoso- 
pher Krishnamui  ti.  who  made  Ojai  his 
home  in  the  early  1920s),  she  replied,  "I 


love  chocolate  and  voung  men,  and  for 
those  reasons  I  wear  saris'" — whereupon 
she  leaned  over  and  whispered.  "Don't 
tell  anvone,  but  I'm  fat  under  here." 

Get  her  on  the  subject  of  romance  and 
the  first  thing  she'll  tell  vou  is  something  ' 
that  would  ring  the  alarm  of  betraval  in 
the  ear  of  any  self-respecting  feminist. 
"In  the  home."  she  has  often  been 
quoted  as  saving,  "a  woman  should  be 
content  to  kiss  the  feet  of  her  man."  In 
actual  practice.  Wood  has  never  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  ever  since 
she  left  the  comfort  of  her  mother's 
house  well  over  seventy  years  ago,  she 
has  been  entirely  self-reliant;  no  man 
has  ever  been  empowered  with  the  abili- 
ty to  control  her  destiny.  Although  two 
relationships  took  her  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  her  most  fulfilling  liaisons 
were  those  carried  from  momentary  in- 
fatuation to  lifelong  friendship.  In  all, 
Beatrice  claims  to  have  fallen  in  love  five 
times,  an  achievement  she  found  so  re- 
markable she  insisted  on  the  title  /  Shock 
Myself  tor  her  autobiography. 

Among  these  lovers,  perhaps  none  of- 
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fered  a  more  shocking  liberation  from 
Wood's  conservative  upbringing  than 
the  Inst:  Henri  Picric  Roche.  French 
author  and  art  collector,  who,  when  they 
met  in  New  York  dining  the  yearsofthe 
First  World  War,  served  temporarily  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  Nearly  forty 
\iats  later.  Roche  became  a  well-known 
novelist,  using  the  events  of  his  life  for  a 
series  of  hooks,  one  of  which — Jules  and 
Jim — became  famous  through  Francois 
Truffaut's  film  version.  Main  believe 
that  the  complex  love  triangle  in  the 
hook  was  based  on  Beatrice  and  Roche 
and  Roc  he's  closest  friend  of  this  period, 
Marcel  Duchamp.  The  three  were  an  in- 
separable team  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  although  Wood  did  eventually  take- 
up  with  Duchamp,  she  maintains  that 
Roche's  novel  bears  only  passing  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  events. 

Even  though  75  years  have  passed, 
Wood  often  reflects  upon  those  days  in 
New  York,  for  it  was  the  continued  en- 
couragement of  Duchamp  and  Roche 
thai  nurtured  her  instinct  to  follow  an 
artistic  life.  "Never  do  the  common- 


A  luster-glazed  vessel 

place."  Duchamp  told  her.  "Rules  are  fa- 
tal to  the  progress  of  art."  These  words 
have  not  only  left  their  mark  on  Wood's 
creative  work,  but  they  reaffirm  her  ap- 
proach to  a  number  of  important  social 
issues  that  continue  to  concern  her, 
from  animal  rights  to  the  amounts  of 
monev  spent  on  military  defense. 

It  is  Wood's  outlook  on  the  future  that 


keeps  bet  forevei  young.  After  being 
ii  eated  to  a  vegetarian  meal — served,  of 
course,  on  hei  radiant  plates — guests 
are  often  asked  to  retire  to  the  sitting 
room,  where,  surrounded  by  her  stag- 
gering collection  of  Indian  folk  art, 
Wood  will  tell  visitors  that  the  ultimate 
c  in  e  for  all  world  problems  is  education. 
I  lus  conviction  has  led  hei  to  establish 
trust  funds  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, sons  and  daughters  of  certain 
close  friends,  and  the  pro<  eeds  from  hei 
estate  are  bequeathed  to  the  Happy 
Valley  Foundation,  an  organization  in 
Ojai  devoted  to  the  aims  of  progressive 
education. 

Before  retiring  in  the  evening.  Wood 
catches  her  last  glimpse  of  Topa  Topa 
from  her  studio,  the  setting  sun  causing 
its  southwestern  face  to  glow  with  colors 
that  curiously  resemble  those  of  her  pot- 
tery.  Slowly,  as  night  approaches,  its  ma- 
jestic form  quietly  slips  from  sight  like 
the  memory  of  a  love  long  past.  (Be- 
atrice Wood's  work  is  available  from 
Garth  Clark  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  213- 
939-2189;  NYC  212-246-2205.)  A 


Anatole&Caroline/Childrfn's  Advisory  Committee 


"We  help  make  it  interesting." 

"Here,  we've  got  all  of  Canada,  our  whole  culture  under  one  roof." 
"Totem  poles,  a  big  bus,  sculpture,  a  fantastic  Chinatown  display, 

real  houses  you  can  actually  walk  through..." 

"Anatole  and  I  are  on  the  museum's  Children's  Advisory 

Committee.  We  give  ideas  for  the  children's  section..." 

"...So  kids  can  learn  and  have  more  fun.  It's  like  a  big  historical 

playground.  You  can  touch  things  here..." 

"Yeah,  and  do  things  like  paint  and  draw.  Or  try  on  costumes." 
"1  think  the  adults  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  we  do.  It's  the  best. ' 
Fun  for  all,  in  Ottawa  and  Hull,  a  capital  destination. 
Call:  1-800-ONTARIO  for  your  capital  vacation  package. 

Canada 

The  World  Next  Door 


The  view  from  the  novelist's  window 
provides  new  perspectives  on  the 
blank  page.  By  Joyce  Carol  Oates 


It  is  a  spring  morning  and  a 
whitish  sunshine  floods  the 
atrium  outside  my  study 
window  giving  the  tulips  my 
husband  has  planted  a  stark 
painterly  beauty.  Enriching 
their  reds,  yellows,  yellows 
streaked  with  orange,  and  pale 
crimson  is  the  brilliant  white  of 
the  dogwood  tree  newly  bloom- 
ing but  still  leafless.  On  the 
slate  terrace  a  half  dozen  red 
and  pink  geraniums  in  clay  pots 
are  as  vivid  yet  soft  as  a  pas- 
tel drawing. 

As  I  stand  by  the  wall  of  glass 
that  is  my  study  window,  I  can 
see  the  glass  wall  of  our  living 
room  on  the  far  side  of  the  atri- 
um, through  there  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  then  into  the  solarium 
and  through  the  solarium's 
glass  walls  to  a  leafy  wooded 
area  leading  to  a  pond.  This 
particular  midmorning  several 
New  Jersey  white-tailed  deer 
have  come  there  to  drink.  At 
times  like  these  the  house  seems 
to  have  crystallized  around  me 
like  a  dream.  I  have  the  sense 
that  there  are  no  true  walls,  that 
time  itself  is  fluid  and  effortless. 
The  solace  this  house  provides 
strikes  me  anew  as  I  return  to 
it — to  this  particular  room — af- 
ter an  overnight  lecture  trip  to 
Ohio,  after  the  accelerated  pace 
of  Newark  International  Air- 
port, the  congested  traffic  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
Route  1  from  New  Brunswick. 
However  modest  in  dimensions 
and  in  appointments  it  might 


The  sight  of  a 

blue  heron 

nudges  me  out 

of  a  tortuous 

sentence 


appear  in  others'  eyes  and.  indeed,  in  its  affluent  Princeton 
context,  this  is  home.  I  am  home.  For  what  is  "home."'  except  a 
place  unreasonablv  loved,  indefensiblv  cherished? 

Here  in  this  quiet  place,  my  "career"  self  rapidlv  fades,  like 
a  projected  image  on  a  screen  when  the  lights  come  up.  Mv 
husband  has  welcomed  me  home  bv  putting  a  vase  of  apple 
boughs  on  my  desk;  it  makes  me  think  of  Andrew  Marvell's 
line  that  all  that  is  extraneous  can  be  annihilated  "to  a  green 
thought  in  a  green  shade." 

There  are  houses  whose  facades,  like  actual  faces,  look  out 
openly  at  the  world — at  the  street,  at  passersby.  Then  there 
are  houses — like  the  one  in  which  mv  husband,  Raymond 

Smith,  and  I  have  lived  since 
19  78  —  that  turn  inward, 
showing  no  facade  or  face  at 
all.  This  single-story  house  of 
white  stucco,  plate  glass,  and 
wood  was  built  in  Hopewell 
Township  in  1962  by  Philip 
Sheridan  Collins,  a  man  we 
have  never  met  and  know 
nothing  about.  The  building 
consists  of  eight  modules, 
each  measuring  12  by  16  feet, 
surrounding  an  open  atrium 
hidden  from  the  driveway. 

Four  doors  open  out  into 
the  atrium;  the  house  has 
twelve  in  all.  Conventions  of 
front  and  back  don't  apply 
here.  Instead,  airy,  light-filled 
rectangular  spaces  that  com- 
prise the  house  form  a  circle  of 
sorts,  with  the  atrium  as  its 
center.  In  a  sense  the  atrium  is 
its  center  of  gravity;  one's  eye 
is  always  drawn  to  it  or  to  a 
similarly  open  unimpeded 
space  beyond  the  glass  walls  of 
the  living  room.  Conscious- 
ness flies  outward  toward  ex- 
ternal distractions:  gradations  of  light,  subtle  alterations  of 
weather,  the  activities  of  wild  creatures  outside. 

Some  writers  might  be  distracted  by  so  open  a  house,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  them:  being  nudged  out  of  a  tortuous  sentence 
bv  the  occasional  sight  of  a  blue  heron  at  our  pond  or  deer 
browsing  outside  mv  study  window  is  fine  with  me.  Nor  does 
it  disturb  me  to  realize  I've  wasted  unclocked  minutes  simply 
staring  at  the  activity  of  the  wind  in  the  evergreens.  In  fact  it 
was  to  enjoy  such  distractions  that  I  returned  to  a  typewriter 
from  the  word  processor  I'd  had  for  two  years  whose  lumi- 
nous electronic  screen  and  finely  trembling  green  letters  in- 
terfered with  mv  daydreaming. 

For  one  born  in  rural  surroundings  in  upstate  New  York, 
whose  most  prized  childhood  books  were  Lewis  Carroll's 
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Alice's  Adventures  in  Worn  r land  and 
Through  the  Looki,  and  Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett's  •  Secret  Garden, 
such  a  house — -  i  its  air  of  being  hid- 
den, ever  re<  I  Mas  the  appeal  of  a 
child's  paradise  i  egained. 

My  husband  and  I  were  shown  this 
property,  and  bought  it  in  May  1978,  in 
a  single  fevered  afternoon,  the  way  we 
seem  to  make  most  of  the  crucial  deci- 
sions of  our  lives.  Of  the  numerous 
Princeton-area  properties  we  were 
shown,  this  was  the  most  compact,  the 
most  reasonably  priced.  Somehow  it 
didn't  look  like  a  house  at  all.  With  the 

I  would  be  distinctly 

unhappy  to  see 

someone  else 

cleaning  our  house, 

dreamily  vacuuming, 

washing  windows, 

usurping  my  place 

drearv  associations  of  conventional  fa- 
cade and  front  lawn,  it  seemed  rather 
more  an  artful  structuring  of  space. 
Each  of  the  modules  has  a  cathedral  ceil- 
ing and  an  opaque  skylight.  The  main 
part  of  the  house,  the  living/dining 
room  area,  has  outer  walls  of  plate  glass. 
Not  only  was  there  space  for  my  hus- 
band, a  city-born  romantic  with  a  love  of 
nature,  to  have  a  garden  but  there  was 
also  the  pond,  a  small  brook  leadinginto 
it.  and  about  200  yards  behind  the  house 
a  narrow  deep-set  creek  in  a  wo< 
area  wholly  wild  and  tenantless. 

In  human  relations,  love  at  first  sight 
is  usually  a  mistake.  In  house  buying,  it  is 
usuallv  the  only  reliable  guide.  So  we 
bought  the  house  and  moved  into  it.  And 
when  visitors  say,  as  thev  sometimes  do, 
"Your  house  is  just  like  you,"  I  take  it  as  a 
compliment  instead  of  dwelling  on  what 
thev  might  mean  in  terms  of  se<  or 

exposure  (All  hat  glass!  So  main  dooi  s!  I, 
let  alone  deception  (sometimes  visitors 
wander  about  the  outside  of  the  house 
unable  even  to  find  their  way  into  the 


courtyard,  or  finding  the  courtyard,  thev 
stand  indecisively  pondering  which  ot  the 
four  doors  is  the  door). 

If  this  house  is  a  writer's  dream  house, 
it  is  not  bv  this  writer's  design,  only  by 
this  writer's  good  fortune.  In  fact,  since 
my  husband,  an  editor  and  publisher, 
lives  here  too.  and  arguably  does  more 
to  keep  it  presentable  than  I  do,  it  is  not 
even  solely  a  writer's  house.  Indeed, 
home  is  a  serial  narrative  that  goes  on 
and  on,  a  collaborative  effort  about 
which  it  is  more  natural  to  think  "our" 
than  merely  "my." 

Since  August  1978.  when  we  moved 


a 


in.  we  have  made  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant additions  to  the  propertv.  There  is 
my  husband's  garden,  an  ambitious 
mixture  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  mea- 
suring 20  bv  30  feet;  a  solarium  that 
opens  off  the  living  room  and  overlooks 
the  pond:  and.  in  what  had  been  our  ga- 
rage, a  fairly  large  guest  room.  White- 
walled,  book-lined,  with  much  glass  and 
a  skylight  bubble,  this  new  room  has  a 
long  white  Parsons  table  at  which,  in  a 
typically  convalescent  mood  after  hav- 
ing finished  one  of  my  novels,  I  sit  and 
read  and  try  to  write  poetrv.  for  nothing 
so  restores  the  shredded  soul.  All  of  the 
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WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE   • 


out-of-doors  is  my  husband's  happv  do- 
main. He  has  had  the  pond  dredged  and 
stocked  with  handsome  Japanese  carp, 
clams,  and  tadpoles  and  has  planted 
countless  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
bulbs  with  the  same  sort  of  meticulous 
enthusiasm  he  brings  to  his  professional 
work.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  oversee  the 
interior  of  the  house  or,  at  any  rate,  do 
the  housework.  I  hope  I  don't  sound  dis- 
ingenuous bv  saving  I  enjov  housework; 
its  very  repetitiveness  and  the  solace  of 
its  tangible  qualities  are  in  such  contrast 
to  the  uncontrollable  movements  of  the 
imagination.  Picasso  may  not  have  been 


talking  about  the  eccentri<  pleasures  ol 
housework  when  he  said  nothing  inter- 
ested him  more  than  the  movement  of 
lus  own  thoughts,  01  ( )s(  ,u  Wilde  when 
he  asset  ted  he  was  nevei  bored  when  by 
himself,  but  they  were  certainly  speak- 
ing ol  theeccentru  urgings  of  the  intro- 
verted personality:  happiest  in  a  "home'' 
ol  its  own  invention.  Indeed  I  would  be 
distinctly  unhappy  to  see  someone  else 
cleaning  our  house,  dreamily  vacuum- 
ing, washing  windows,  usurping  my 
place,  my  solitude. 

There  is  an  ironic,  darker  side  to  all 
this,  of  course.  A  glass  house  is  a  glass 
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The  lighter  was  Sandoz, 

the  jewelry  Carder, 

and  a  martini  was 

the  perfect  accessory. 


It  was  a  game  really  From  her  hand- 
ig  the  woman  would  reveal  her  silver 
haumet  cigarette  case.  Slowly  she'd 
)11  a  cigarette  through  her  fingers 
ving  him  just  enough  time  to  reach  for 
is  gold  Sandoz  lighter.  Then,  just  as 
te  tip  of  the  cigarette  would  part  her 
?s,  he'd  strike  the 
tating  her  face  for 
itire  room  to  see. 

It  was  a  game 
layed  out  in 
;staurants,  ball- 
)oms  and  clubs 
yery  night. 

And  the  right 


accessory  could  say  everything  about 
the  players,  even  spilling  over  into  the 
drink  one  held.  The  martini. 

But  not  just  any  martini.  "A  martini 
dry  with  a  dash  of  bitters"  "A  martini 
sweet,  no  olivet  "A  dry  Gibson,  stirred!' 
Accessories  are  making  a  comeback, 
ens  cling  to  lapel 
.  Timeless  watches 
tick  from  wrists. 
Elegant  jewelry 
adorns  necklines. 
And  the  martini 
is  back.  Gilbey's. 
The  perfect 
accessory 


Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 


house — and  glass  can  break.  To  visitors 
especially,  glass  can  be  lethally  decep- 
tive: one  believes  his  way  in  is  unob- 
structed but  in  fact  meets  a  very  hard 
wall.  There  is  also  a  constant  play  ol  i  e- 
llec  lions,  ghost  images  reflected  in  a 
multiple  vertigo:  thus  you  stare  fascinat- 
ed as  a  figure  moves  in  a  window  reflect- 
ed from  another  figure  moving  in 
another  window  reflected  from  another 
figure  moving  in  another  window — su- 
perimposed upon  the  actual  figure, 
moving.  Our  house  is  pictured,  virtually 
every  detail  intact,  in  my  novel  American 
Appetites  in  which  a  man  inadvertently 
causes  his  wife's  death  by  pushing  her 
through  the  glass  wall  of  what  is  in  fact 
our  dining  room.  As  the  novel's  doomed 
woman  thinks  at  the  outset  of  the  book, 
our  lives  are  made  of  glass  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  protect  ourselves. 

On  this  almost  too  dazzling  May  after- 
noon we  are  walking  around  the  pond, 
whose  surface  is  agitated  by  the  activities 
of  a  school  of  fish,  most  of  them  black 
with  here  and  there  some  gold.  Not  un- 
like the  deceptions  of  glass  is  the  riddle 
of  why  our  pond  is  larger  in  reality  than 
I  envision  it:  larger,  more  complicated, 
more  populated  with  life.  Moreover, 
rarely  has  its  surface  a  mirrorlike  quali- 
ty. On  the  contrary  it  is  often  stippled 
with  leaves,  seeds,  a  fine  film  of  organic 
procreation.  An  envelope  fiercely  in- 
volved with  its  own  interior  teeming  life, 
like  the  skin  of  a  living  organism,  it 
yields  few  of  its  secrets  to  human  eyes. 

The  cattails  my  husband  planted  a  few 
years  ago  have  multiplied  richly.  A  bull- 
frog leaps  into  the  water,  alerted  by  our 
steps.  One  of  our  four  cats,  Misty,  the 
part-Persian,  is  approaching  us  through 
the  underbrush  with  her  characteristic 
querulous  mew.  From  the  southeast 
bank  of  the  pond  we  look  up  at  the 
house,  our  house  on  its  hill,  which  seems 
to  us  exactlv  as  it  did  when  we  first  saw  it 
(and  had  then  no  realistic  hope  of  ac- 
quiring it).  It  struck  our  dazed  eyes  as  id- 
iosyncratic, reassuringly  undomestic,  its 
beauty  small-scale  enough  to  be,  for  us, 
navigable — and  so  it  was.  And  so  it  is,  the 
last  of  four  houses  we  will  ever  buy,  the 
last,  the  most  precious  of  the  structures 
we've  owned  that  will  outlive  us.  A 
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America  Bound 

Three  books  explore  our  national 

horticultural  heritage 

By  Mac  Griswold 


Spring  garden  books  often  bring  on 
guilt  trips — "I  should  have  pruned 
in  February" — but  three  of  this 
year's  publications  are  purely  pleasure 
trips,  literary  excursions  across  Amerk  a 
that  define  the  American  garden.  After 
at  least  ten  years  of  garden  conscious- 
ness-raising, we  are  now  used  to  the  idea 
of  having  our  own  gardens — American 
gardens  instead  of  English,  French,  Ital- 
ian, etc. — but  what  does  that  mean?  Pa- 
tricia Thorpe  and  Eve  Sonneman, 
Diane  Kostial  McGuire,  and  Ogden 
Tanner  have  different  answers. 


Nantucket  roses, 
^.bove  left,  from 
Gardening  America. 
A  nymph  at  Middleton 
Place,  above  center, 
in  South  Carolina  and, 
below,  the  Italian 
Garden  at  Sonnenberg 
in  New  York  from 
Cirdens  of  America. 
Above  right:  Gladiolus 
in  Wyoming 
from  America's 
Cottage  Gardens. 


For  this  reviewer,  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  three  is 
Patricia  Thorpe's  America's  Cottage  Gardens:  Imaginative  Varia- 
tions on  the  Classic  Garden  Style  (Random  House.  $29.95),  an 
insightful  text  accompanied  by  what  amounts  to  a  major  pho- 
tographic essay  by  Eve  Sonneman.  "America's  cottage  gar- 
dens" is  a  term  Thorpe  takes  some  twenty  pages  to  explain 
because,  until  the  recent  craze  for  English  chintz  and  Ger- 
trude Jekyll,  cottage  gardens  weren't  part  of  the  American 
canon.  Oh,  we  may  have  quoted  a  Whitman  line  or  two  about 
lilacs  and  dooryards,  but  this  is  not  at  all  what  Thorpe  and 
Sonneman  are  up  to.  Theirs  is  a  trip  through  the  un-yupped- 
up  plots  usually  seen  only  in  the  pages  of  National  Gardenuig, 
if  at  all.  The  book  captures  the  mixed  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  behind  and  in  front  of  mobile  homes  and  asbestos- 
shingled  houses,  as  well  as  those  in  bungalow  suburbs, 
around  middle-aged  Victorians  and  fifties  ranchers,  and  on 
farms  whose  silos  are  still  very  much  in  use. 

Because  of  their  choice  of  subject,  the  authors  unsentimen- 
tally  face  the  connection  between  money  and  gardens  that  is 
usually  politely  submerged  in  a  stream  of  horticultural  and 
historical  information.  In  general,  who  the  gardeners  we 
read  about  are — and  the  standard  assumption  is  they  are 
white,  and  middle  class  at  the  very  least — is  something  we  are 
supposed  to  know  before  stripping  the  shrink-wrap  off  the 
newest  garden  tome.  So  at  first  glance  Thorpe  seems  oddly 
insistent  on  who  her  gardeners  are:  many  of  them  are  black, 
poor,  elderly.  Is  she  being  patronizing — or  what?  No  is  the 
answer,  but  she  is  saving  things  that  are  customarily  left  un- 
said about  taste  and  class  in  America. 

Sonneman's  106  beautiful  photographs  show  chain  link 
fences  and  hoses  as  well  as  golden  glow  and  roses,  broccoli 
alongside  bachelor's  buttons,  amarvllis  growing  outdoors, 
teasel,  gladiolus,  and  wildflowers.  Thorpe,  a  consummate 
gardener,  notes  the  major  and  minor  differences — and  some 
fascinating  similarities — in  what  grows  and  how  people  grow 
it  in  everv  region  of  the  L:nited  States.  The  single  best  aspect 
of  the  design,  especially  in  a  book  that  covers  so  many  zones,  is 
the  mention,  in  each  picture  caption,  of  the  month  the  photo- 
graph was  taken.  Overall,  the  book  is  handsome  and  un- 
crowded :  1 92  pages  later  you  will  have  been  somewhere  vivid 
and  exhilarating  in  America. 
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•  GARDENING 

In  Gardens  of  America:  Three  Centuries  of  Design  (Thomasson- 
Grant,  $34.95)  Diane  Kostial  McGuire.  a  garden  historian  as 
well  as  landscape  architect,  examines  the  other  kind  of  gar- 
den, those  that  are  commonlv  recognized  as  the  preeminent 
historic  examples  of  design.  Such  gardens  are  the  beneficia- 
ries of  all  the  lucky  breaks  that  go  into  the  making  of  master- 
pieces: money,  horticultural  zeal,  site  and  climate, 
generations  of  care,  or  transcendent  restoration.  Refreshinglv. 
of  38  places  shown.  13  are  treated  in  depth  (five  or  more  pic- 
tures each).  Almost  all  are  open  to  the  public,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sonnenberg  in  Canandaigua.  New  York,  there  are 
few  surprises.  The  surprises  are  in  the  text  and  the  intelligent 
choice  of  pictures.  McGuire's  eleven  short  essavs  (with  titles 
like  "Earlv  Gardens  of  Useful  Plants.*'  "Victorian  Flower  Gar- 
dens," or  "Modern  California  Gardens")  are  penetratinglv 
clear,  and  she  easily  leads  her  readers  through  the  thickets  of 
stylistic  nomenclature  (picturesque,  gardenesque,  etc.). 

Captions  are  a  delight  because  thev  make  unexpected  con- 
nections. When  she  says  of  Rockwood  in  Delaware,  "While 
the  'Japanese'  garden,  complete  with  rocks,  streams,  and 
wooden  temples,  was  soon  to  attract  the  eve  of  many  Victori- 
an gardeners,  Rockwood's  solemn  naturalism  is  actuallv 
much  closer  to  Oriental  gardening  principles,"  the  photo- 
graph changes  before  your  eyes.  There  are  unusual  aerial 
shots  of  gardens  that  are  often  reduced  to  commonplaces — 
Mount  Vernon,  Dumbarton  Oaks — and  detail  shots  of  plants 
that  will  renew  your  idea  of  what  a  black  maple  or  a  trumpet 
vine  (this  one  is  yellow  and  red)  can  be.  Of  the  three  books  this 
has  the  most  resplendent  color  printing,  deep,  nuanced.  and 
believable.  Thorpe  and  Sonneman  were  ill-served  by  the 
choice  of  matte  paper,  which  absorbs  ink;  Ogden  Tanner's  il- 
lustrations are  often  poster-bright. 

For  Tanner  the  sun  is  alwavs  blazing  and  the  retreats  are 
alwavs  cool.  How  hard  it  is  to  generalize  about  American  hor- 
ticulture today  without  resorting  to  cliches  becomes  clear  on 
reading  Gardening  America:  Regional  and  Historical  Influences  in 
the  Contemporary  Garden  (Viking  Studio  Books.  $40).  Though 
reliable  on  gardening  practices,  Tanner  nonetheless  pro- 
motes some  of  the  old-chestnut  errors  of  garden  history.  For 
example,  eighteenth-centurv  Americans  did  not  have  gar- 
dens planted  exclusivelv  with  herbs  in  fancv  patterns;  they 
are  a  colonial  revival  invention.  On  the  upside.  Tanner's  em- 
phasis on  ecologicallv  sound  gardening  takes  him  to  some 
beautiful,  inventive  sites:  torrents  of  gaillardias  at  the  Bran- 
dvwine  River  Museum  in  Pennsylvania,  a  drought-resistant 
blue  and  silver  border  in  Big  Sur.  California,  a  Tucson  "gar- 
den" of  lapidary  squares  of  lawn  set  in  wide  mowing  strips — if 
you  must  have  lawn  in  the  Southwest,  that's  how  to  do  it.  And 
there  are  300  photographs  (a  number  are  of  the  same  gar- 
dens as  McGuire's).  On  balance,  setting  jibes  about  literary 
stvle  aside,  this  is  a  good  choice  for  anvone  curious  to  put 
mainstream  American  garden  stvles  in  perspective  in  one 
comprehensive  volume.  The  other  books  are  a  splendid  pair 
that  depict  the  two  faces  of  American  gardens — the  everyday 
life  and  the  historical  canon.  A 
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•  TASTE 


The  Cat#s  Meow 

Artist  John  Willenbecher  creates 
model  homes  that  make  his  clieyits  purr 
By  Iris  Owens 


It  is  slander  to  suggest  that  my 
prime  motive  in  acquiring  a  pure- 
bred Manx  kitten  was  to  see  him  es- 
t a b I i s h e d  in  his  very  own  John 
Willenbecher  corrugated  house  for  ex- 
ceptionally privileged  cats.  I  don't  deny 
I  fell  in  love  with  the  miniature  Italian- 
ate  villa  (or  so  it  appeared  to  me)  that 
the  artist  happened  to  be  finishing  one 
afternoon  when  I  visited  him  in  his 
SoHo  studio.  I  watched  as  Willen- 
becher meticulously  stenciled  t  he- 
names  of  the  future  occupants — Lily 
and  Tony — clear  across  the  front  of  the 
streamlined  structure  he  had  crafted 
from  a  discarded  cardboard  carton.  It 


Freddy  the  Manx 
awaits  company 
from  the  arched 
entryway  of  his 
custom-designed 
John  Willenbecher 
cat  house. 


was  pure  coincidence  that  at  that  moment  I  became  aware  of 
how  lamentably  deprived  I  was  of  the  affectionate  compan- 
ionship of  a  sweet  pussycat.  Within  weeks  of  mv  spontaneous 
revelation  Freddy  had  joined  my  single-occupancv  house- 
hold, and  it  seemed  only  natural  to  share  the  good  news  with 
John  Willenbecher.  premier  architect  to  the  domestic  cat. 

Like  the  proverbial  shoeless  shoemaker.  Willenbecher  goes 
catless,  but  he  takes  pleasure  in  creating  one-of-a-kind  geo- 
metric cat  paradises  for  a  select  group  of  his  cat-owning 
friends,  who  are  more  than  happy  to  grant  him  unlimited  cat 
visitation  rights  in  return. 

To  the  best  of  his  recollection,  John  made  the  first  of  his 
houses  out  of  discarded  Christmas  boxes  as  a  teenager,  back 
in  the  town  of  Macungie,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  in 
1936  and  raised  with  his  sister  Nancy  (who  currently  keeps 
five  cats)  and  an  assortment  of  household  pets.  Like  most  chil- 
dren who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  an  adult-size  world,  John 
must  have  imagined  how  nice  it  would  be  for  the  family  cat  to 
have  a  residence  scaled  to  its  own  dimensions,  ceilings  that 
did  not  loom  out  of  sight,  walls  that  provided  dark  and  cozy 
seclusion,  thresholds  no  human  could  cross,  an  enclosure 
with  plenty  of  slits  and  peepholes  for  unrestricted  spying. 
However,  this  was  no  ordinary  kid  punching  holes  into  hat- 
boxes  but  an  emerging  artist  whose  work  would  ultimately  be 
represented  in  museums  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  Whitney,  the  Guggenheim,  the  Albright-Knox,  and  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Although  Willenbecher  makes  it  clear  he  regards  his  mai- 
sons-minou  (as  he  calls  them)  as  amusements,  they  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  with  all  the  precision  and  invention  a 
creator  of  his  stature  lavishes  on  any  effort.  He  succeeds  bril- 
liantly in  producing  a  sanctum  that  keeps  the  cat  as  happy  to 
be  on  the  inside  looking  out  as  the  owner  is  to  be  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  These  vividly  decorated,  practically  weight- 
It  'sv  completely  portable  three-dimensional  flights  of 
an  hitectural  fantasy  are  evidence  of  art's  power  to  transform 
the  humblest  material  into  a  magical  universe  the  fussiest  fe- 
line would  be  proud  to  inhabit. 

"What  I  end  up  with  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  shape  of 
the  carton  I  find.  Nothing  is  added,  nothing  is  wasted,"  Wil- 
lenbecher explained  to  me  the  day  I  discovered  how  desper- 
ately I  wanted  a  cat.  All  of  his  houses,  and  alas  there  are  fewer 
than  a  dozen  in  existence,  measure  approximately  two  feet 
square,  and  with  the  addition  of  cupolas,  porticoes,  haylofts, 
inverted  pyramids,  buttresses,  and  unidentifiable  structural 
details,  ea<  h  lakes  on  a  style  of  its  own.  Whether  it  suggests  a 
section  of  a  medieval  wall,  an  austere  Shaker  barn,  a  Mediter- 
ranean  villa,  a  spireless  church,  or  a  building  that  has  never 
existed  anywhere  except  in  the  imagination  of  an  astral  math- 
ematician, each  house  bears  the  authority  of  a  perfectly  ren- 
dered design.  The  surfaces  are  punctured  with  squares, 
spirals,  circles,  triangles,  and  slits  worked  into  the  design  to 
the  perpetual  fascination  of  the  occupant.  And  that  is  only 
what  is  visible  from  the  outside.  Concealed  within  the  walls, 
with  their  Mondrianesque  bands  and  fields  of  flat  color,  are 
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CHARTRES 


In  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry.  The  Atlantis  Chartres 
pattern  is  designed  by  Gerald  Gulotta  for  Block  and  is  hand- 
blown  and  hand  cut  full  lead  crystal  by  Crisal,  Portugal.  Suite  of 
8  stems  $42.00  each.  Send  500  for  full  color  brochure  of  Atlantis 
stemware  patterns. 

Atlantis— too  memorable  to  forget. 


BL©CR 


Block  China  Corporation  1 1  East  26th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10010  (212)  686-7440 


Every   week  as  the  graceful   new        See  vour  travel  agent  or  send  fur  a  brochure 

on  Windstar  vacations  in  Tahiti,  the 
Wind  Song  sets  sail,  148  privileged        Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  and  Alaska. 

Windstar  Sad  Cruises.  RO.  Box  34374 
WINDSTAR"    PaSSe"8erS  SeP  TahUl  3S  feW  haVe         Seattle,  WA  98124-1374               T0MHG06C 
Sill     C  1  U  I  S  i  S      seen  it  before.  Visiting  Huahine's        N.me 

temple  courts  one  day.  Windsurfing  near  Moorea 

i  n> 

the  next.  And  enjoying  the  uncommon  luxuries  of  a 


-zip- 


private  yacht  aboard  a  440-foot  sail  cruise  ship.  ii,  ,„i 1 

2°  SOUTH    OF    BORA    BORA. 
18  0°  FROM   ORDINARY. 


Ship's  registry    Bahamas 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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hidden  labyrinths  that  go  from  entrance 
to  rooftop  and  surprise  apertures  cut 
into  the  floors,  puzzles  so  dear  to  the  ex- 
plorative cat. 

John  stopped  producing  his  houses  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  earlv  eighties,  his  career  as  a  paint- 
er and  sculptor  established,  that  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  importuning  of  needv 
friends  and  resumed  his  role  as  master 
builder  to  the  cat.  Since  these  treasures 
are  not  available  at  any  price,  I  could 
only  wait  in  choiceless  suspense  for  John 
to  find  the  time  and  the  container  essen- 
tial to  his  inspiration. 

My  kitten  was  a  full-grown  year-old 
magnificent  fellow  worthy  of  the  most 

Each  house  measures 

two  feet  square  and 

comes  with  hidden 

labyrinths,  surprise 

apertures,  and 

a  style  all  its  own 

elegant  quarters  when  Willenbecher 
called  and  asked  the  question  I  had  been 
longing  to  hear:  Is  Freddy  spelled  with  a 
"y"  or  an  "ie"?  Either  way  was  fine  with 
me.  I  could  picture  the  letters  lumines- 
cent above  an  arched  doorway.  Freddy's 
house,  with  its  flattened  pyramid  of  a 
roof,  was  hand-delivered  by  its  benefi- 
cent maker  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
True  to  his  feline  nature,  my  cat  had  co- 
opted  every  inch  of  carpeted,  cush- 
ioned, and  vinyl  space,  none  of  which  he 
was  about  to  surrender  unless  supplied 
with  superior  digs  of  his  own.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  he  received. 

The  two-story  edifice,  which  to  me  has 
the  appearance  of  a  make-believe  tem- 
ple from  some  extremely  witty  alien  cul- 
ture, seems  to  float  above  my  polished 
floorboards,  weightless  as  a  dream.  The 
sides  of  the  house  are  imprinted  with  the 
grinning  faces  of  contented  cats,  and  in 
the  upstairs  loft  with  portholes  cut  out  of 
the  sloping  roof  sleeps  the  real  thing,  the 
cat  I'd  always  wanted.  A 
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Individually  designed  —  Custom  crafted  in  West  Germany 

Contact  the  allmilmo  Consulting      id  Service  Center  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio, 
or  send  $10.  for  a  lensive  brochure  and  information  package. 

allmilmo  corporation     Department  HC      "0  Clinton  Road     Fairfield,  N|    07004    201  227-2502 

Available  in  Canada 
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Life's  precious  Gifts. 
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Editor's  Page 

JUNE       1990 


Come  Friday  night,  winter,  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  the  Novogrod  family 

heads  for  the  country,  driving  two  hours  in  almost  any  weather,  transporting  at  least 
a  few  scraps  of  clothing  (in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  self-sufficient  wardrobes),  books, 
magazines,  food.  It's  a  classic  story,  with  enough  variations  on  our  yellow-painted 
New  England  farmhouse  to  fill  the-  pages  of  HG  for  years.  For  Nan  and  Stephen 
Swid,  country  is  a  turn-of-the-century  elapboard  house  on  South  Main  Street  in 
Southampton,  decorated  in  a  romantic  light-filled  1990s  style  by  Stephen  Sills.  An 
1 807  sea  captain's  house  on  Nantucket  is  another  highly  cultivated  statement,  in  this 
case  by  decorator  Robert  Denning.  Landscape  paint- 
er Neil  Welliver  has  composed  a  tour  de  force  of  color 
and  line  in  a  simple  wooden  house  in  Maine,  while 
across  the  continent  the  young  L.A.  architect  Josh 
Schweitzei  has  devised  an  other  world  I  \  gionp  of  pa-    «uj|ft^ 
\  i lions  as  .i  weekend  escape  in  the  California  desert.    WB 
Renow  ned  architect  Ri<  hard  Meiei  's  <  lassie  modern-    ^H 
ist  house  in  New  Jersey  is  an  altogether  different  in- 
terpretation of  a  rural  retreat.  Thejune  issue  zeroes 
in  as  well  on  the  old-line  Michigan  resort  of  Mackinac 
Island  (revisited  by  native  son  Edmund  White),  the 
private  zoo  that  a  pair  of  Sotheby's  art  experts  keep 

■      •  ii  r    •  ti     i-       i      r>  A  weathered  picket 

on  their  Westchester  farm,  and  the  playfully  designed  cottage  of  singer  Belinda  Car-    fenee  sets  off  the 
lisle  and  her  husband,  producer  Morgan  Mason.  There's  also  an  unconventional  gar-    J>nll,a"t  'olor  of  purf>le 

r  o  o  loosestrife,  coreopsis, 

den  in  Connecticut  and  the  charming  house  of  garden  designer  Nancy  McCabe.  In  a    clematis,  and  other 

perennials  in  a 

lighter  vein,  Billy  Norwich  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  country  to  the  very  rich.  Grant-    Connecticut  gorden. 
ed,  leaking  roofs,  faulty  plumbing,  and  plant-eating  bugs  and  vermin  are  well  outside 
the  picture-perfect  domain  of  HG,  but  the  ideal  is  eternally  seductive.  And  the  reali- 
ty, even  with  traffic  and  travel,  still  fulfills  a  basic  human  need. 
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i         Everv  Friday'afler-  '      .  j   ' 
'noon  from  Memorial  ,'f\    1 
r'Dav  to  Labor  Day, 
Nan  and  Stephen 
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ARCHITECTURE.  DESIGN.   VND  1  HE  DE<  (  IVF  ARfs  VR] 

Nan  Swid's  busine  nid  her  pleasure.  Five  days  a 
week,  between  the  houi  s  of  nine  and  five,  she  is  president  of 
Swid  Powell,  the  New  York-based  companx  responsible  for 
introducing  an  international  rosier  of  A-lisl  architects  to 
what's  known  as  the  tabletop  market.  Though  the  idea  was 
considered  novel  when  Swid  conceived  it  in  the  early  eighties, 
time  has  borne  out  the  commercial  wisdom  of  inviting  such 
high-profile  talents  as  Michael  Graves,  Richard  Meier,  Ettore 
Sottsass,  Stanley  Tigerman,  and  Robert  Venturi  to  try  their 
hands  at  china,  crystal,  silver,  and,  most  recently,  sheets. 

Swid's  commitment  to  contemporary  design,  and  to  con- 
temporar)  design  talent,  does  not  end  when  her  workday  is 
done.  ( )n  the  contrary,  when  she  meets  architects,  designers, 
or  decorators  she  likes,  she  takes  them  home.  Over  the  past 
decade  Swid  and  her  husband,  Stephen,  the  chairman  and 
CEO  of  SCS  Communications,  have  worked  with  architects 
Charles  Gwathmey  and  Robert  Siegel  on  four  projects,  with 
designer  Joe  D'Urso  on  three  projects,  and  with  decorator 
Andree  Putman  on  two  projects.  The  couple's  loyalty  is 
matched  only  by  their  personal  design  needs.  Happily  for 
Nan  Swid.  Stephen  shares  her  enthusiasm  for  aesthetic  ad- 
venture— and  her  eye  for  talent.  Tellingly,  he  oversees  his 
film  company  (Cinecom),  his  magazine  (Spin),  and  his  pub- 
lishing house  (Westview  Press)  from  behind  a  Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann  macassar  ebony  desk  in  a  Gwathmey  Siegel— de- 
signed office  lined  with  art  b\  Anthony  Caro,  Ellsworth  Kelly, 
Robert  Moskowit/,  and  Kenneth  Noland. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  couple's  personal  design  roster  is 
Stephen  Sills,  a  young  Manhattan  decorator  whose  career  re- 
cently moved  into  the  last  lane.  Nan  Swid  was  introduced  to 
this  self-described  "hillbilly  from  Durant,  Oklahoma.'' 
through  her  friend  Ian  Schrager.  the  hotel  mogul  who  had 
enlisted  Sills  in  1988  to  help  soften  the  hard  edges  of  Philippe 
St. nek's  scheme  for  the  Rovalton  Hotel.  She  was  sufficiently 
mi  pressed  with  the  discreet  elegance  of  Sills's  portfolio  to  sign 
him  up  instantly  to  decorate  her  new  offices  on  two  floors  of 
an  East  49th  Street  town  house.  Swid  liked  what  she  got.  So 
much  so  that  she  invited  Sills  and  his  partner,  }ames  Huni- 
ford,  for  a  weekend  in  Southampton,  where  she  happened  to 
mention  that  she  might  be  interested,  just  in  case  he  had  an) 
ideas,  in  "freshening  things  up"  around  the  grand  turn-of- 
the-century  house  that  Joe  D'Urso  had  decorated,  once  in 
1981  and  again  in  1985.  Although  Sills  interpreted  freshen- 
ing things  up  to  mean  a  new  paini  schedule  for  the  living 
loom.  Hunifbrd  was  sa\  \  icr.  As  he  understood  it.  Swid  essen- 
tialh  wanted  to  start  all  ovei  again.  Huniford  was  right. 

There  are  people  in  this  world  who  consider  decorating  a 

A  generous  center  hall,  right,  with  a  colonial  revival  staircase 
and  wainscoting  bisects  the  house.  Stephen  Sills  modeled  the 
entry's  blue  and  white  wallpaper  ai        i  classic  pattern 
by  Louis  Condon  Tiffany.  OpposiU  A  hand-carved  marble 

mantel  embedded  with  tiny  mosaic  tiles  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  living  room.  Opposite  below:  In  one  of  the  three  down- 
stairs sitting  rooms.  Sills  mixed  contemporary  upholstered 
furniture  with  vintage  wicker  and  wood.  Details  see  Resources. 
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bills  laid  a  new  wide- 
plank  floor  in  the  living 
room  and  had  it  stenciled 
in  a  pastel  honeycomb 
pattern  as  a  backdrop  for 
the  Swids'  collection  of 
American  hooked  rugs. 
He  then  fdled  the  white- 
on-white  room  with  an 
intriguing  assemblage 
of  furniture  that  ranges 
from  an  18th-century 
Italian  painted  table  to 
a  19th-century  Heywood- 
Wakefield  wicker  chaise 
longue  and  a  pair  of 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  side 
tables  from  Knoll.  The 
two  iron  floor  lamps 
date  from  the  thirties. 
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"I  wanted  it 
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;1  like  the  country,  but  I'm  a  modernist  at  heart.  I  like  things  simple  and  pure" 


Rather  than  obstruct  the  view 

of  the  dining  room  fireplace, 

opposite,  Sills  extended  a  slab  of 

marble  from  a  side  wall  to  form 

a  table,  leaving  the  center  of 

the  room  open.  Above:  Nan  Swid 

combines  traditional  silver  with 

tableware  designed  by  architects 

Robert  A.  M.  Stern  and  Robert 

Venturi,  which  she  produces 

through  her  company,  Swid 

Powell.  The  c.  1900  bentwood 

chairs  are  Thonet.  Right:  The 

Orchid  dinner  plates,  also  from 

Swid  Powell,  were  designed  in 

1987  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe. 
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costly  and  time-consuming  ordeal,  but  Nan  Swid  is  not  one  of 
them.  For  her  ii  is  a  "stimulating  learning  experience."  Which 
explains  why  every  tour  or  five  years  she  grows  restless  with 
her  domestic  environments — on  Park  Avenue  in  Manhattan 
and  on  South  Main  Street  in  Southampton — and,  eager  to 
continue  her  education,  cleans  house.  Though  Swid  usually 
returns  to  designers  to  redo  what  they  have  already  done 
once  (and  sometimes  twice),  she  had  to  break  with  her  custom 
two  yeai  s  ago  when  it  came  time  for  the  third  transformation 
of  the  summer  place:  Joe  D'Urso,  then  living  in  Europe,  was 
unavailable  for  another  encore.  Which  was  sad  for  Swid,  con- 
sidering that  she  regards  D'Urso  not  only  as  part  of  the  family 
but  also  as  one  of  the  great  design  talents  practicing  today. 
Nonetheless.  Sills  was  a  good  choice  to  follow  D'Urso,  espe- 
cially  since  Swid  was  eager  to  spread  her  stylistic  wings,  to  ex- 
pand her  long-standing  classic  modern  repertoire,  to  change 
the  temperature,  so  to  speak,  of  the  house  from  cool  to  warm. 
And  Sills's  quiet  flair  for  mixing  colors,  patterns,  textures, 
and  periods  seemed  just  right.        (Text  continued  on  page  1 12) 

Sills's  partner,  James  Huniford,  found  the  master  bedroom's 
Egyptian  revival  armoire  and  bedside  tables,  above,  in  a  small 
antiques  shop  in  Maine.  The  curtain  fabric  is  from  Clarence 
House.  Left:  In  the  upstairs  sitting  room,  a  19th-century 
book-shaped  table  stands  near  a  wicker  armchair.  Opposite: 
The  Swids  prefer  lunch  alfresco  on  their  flagstone  terrace. 
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In  Connecticut's  qui 
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est  corner, 


garden  designer  Nancy  MfcCabe  cultivates  the  art 
of  understatement.  By  George  E.  Schoellkopf 

Photographs  by  Oberto  Gili 


N\\(  \  M(  C  \IU  'S  HOI  sF  IN'CON- 
necticut  is  not  the  sort  of  place  you 
might  normal!)  expect  to  Unci  illustrat- 
ed in  the  pages  ol  a  magazine  devoted  t<  < 
decorating  1  his  is  because  the  house 
hasn't  been  designed  in  the  usual  pro- 
fessional sense  of  the  word,  and  there  is 
much  more  involved  here  than  decora- 
tion. Nancy's  surroundings,  indoors 
and  out.  are  not  just  pi  ettv — thev  poeti- 
cally express  a  ver\  personal  style  and 
sensitivity.  Almost  from  the  moment  1 
arrived,  I  had  the  hi/. trie  sensation  of 
coming  bat  k  to  someplace  I  had  lived  in 
long  ago  but  couldn't  quite  recall.  Ever)  - 
thing  seemed  strangeh  familiar  and  yet 
fresh,  as  if  I  were  being  given  a  second 
chance  to  see  all  the  wonderful  things  I 
had  missed  the  first  time  around.  1  was 
thoroughly  intrigued 

First  there  was  the  kitchen  garden. 
which  won  me  over  as  soon  as  !  stepped 
into  it  from  the  drive.  Nanc)  is  a  well- 
known  garden  designer  and  consultant 
with  highly  important  clients  on  both 
the  East  and  West  c  oasis,  but  there  was 
no  hint  of  self-importance  or  pretension 
in  the  little  plot  before  me.  It  wasorderl) 
but  irregular,  with  pathsol  old  brie  k  un- 
evenly laid  and  edged  with  antique  sc  al- 
loped  tiles,  which  \'anc\  told  me  she  had 
found  in  Savannah.  She  was  brought  up 
in  Georgia  but  received  hei  edu<  ation  in 
France,  where  she  learned  toapprei  iate 
farmhouse  gardens  and  developed  a 
taste  tot  all  manner  of  things  European. 

In  Nancy's  kitchen  dooryard  I  found 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  herbs  grown  to- 
gether in  the  stvle  of  a  French  potager. 
Old  garden  paraphernalia,  such  as  sev- 
eral three-foot-tall  terra-cotta  rhubarb 
toners  and  a  pair  ol  handblown  glass 
forcing  bells,  or  cloc  lies,  added  to  the  air 
of  civilized  1  usti<  itv.  Various  flowei  pots 
were  filled  with  herbs  and  special  plants, 
some  of  which — Japanese  morning  glo- 
ries, for  instance.  a\\i\  a  rare  blue-flow  - 

Sievert,  Spalding,  a  \anc>  McCabe, 
right,  in  the  kitchen  v\  •  heir  termers.  Polk 
and  Nell.  Shelves  disp  ,  .  English 
creamware,  and  Canton  rhe  table- 
cloth is  Porthault.  Opp<  \  screen 
of  espaliered  apple  trees  In  kitchen 
garden.  Opposite  helou  i  ,  hildren's 
chairs  are  placed  near  a  I  i  \\  I  bergere 
in  the  living  room.  Details  s<  iirces. 
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ered  species  of  maurandya — 1  had 
never  seen  before.  Evei  s  thing  was  neat 
and  trim,  but  not  compulsively  so:  lure 
and  there  a  few  creepers  had  even  been 
allowed  to  grow  among  the  bricks.  Ev- 
er) where  the  plants  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  tin  were  never  so 
vigorously  restrained  as  to  suggest  that 
the  garden  design  was  mote  important 
than  they  were. 

Pictun  squely  situated  on  .1  use  oxer- 
looking  an  old  (anal,  the  circa  1790 
house  is  just  large  enough  tot  Nancy, 
her  husband.  Spalding  McCabe,  their 
two  sons,  Wesley,  aged  nine,  and  Sie- 
vert,  six,  and  two  terriers,  P<  >llv  and  Nell. 
Although  the  architecture  has  basi( 
good  proportions,  it  is  quite  modest, 
with  no  trills  or  claims  to  high  style. 
Sometime  around  1920  the  clapboard 
exterior  was  faced  with  stucco,  long 
since  mellowed  to  an  attractive  mottled 
patina  that  gives  the  place  a  curiously 
Mediterranean  feeling — especially  now 
that  fruit  trees  have  been  espaliered  on 
one  wall  and  spring-,  summer-,  and  [all- 
blooming  clematis  trained  on  .mother. 

Nancy  sa\ s  that  when  she  1 11  st  saw  the 
house  it  reminded  her  ol  France.  Fortu- 
ii  itch  the  property  was  also  convenient 
to  her  husband's  business.  Lion's  Head 
Books,  in  nearby  Salisbury,  and  so  they 
decided  to  buy  it.  That  was  nine  years 
ago.  and  Nancy  has  been  refining  and 
real  ranging  things  evei  since.  The  inte- 
rior is  de<  eptively  simple,  still  recogniz- 
abl\  a  New  England  farmhouse.  There 
is  a  kitchen  table  with  an  old-fashioned 
tablecloth  next  to  a  large  open  (  upboard 
tilled  with  ciockei\  and  plates  hanging 
on  the  wall;  111  the  living  1  00m  there  are 
pictures  and  knickknacks  and  comfort- 
able upholstered  chairs — everything 
you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  well-run 
Americ  .111       t  Text  continued  on  page  I  72) 

The  living  room's  linen  valances  are 
trimmed  with  antique  French  petit  point 
and  red  fabric  from  a  dress  Nancy  McCabe 
wore  as  a  child.  Red  also  appears  in 
French  botanical  watercolors.  the  Liberty  floral 
cotton  Petronella,  a  fan-shaped  lacquer  tray, 
and  the  English  needlepoint  carpel 
patterns  adorn  the  American  grained  table 
below  a  Dutch  tortoiseshell  and 
minor  frame.  The  ladder-back  1 
came  from  nearbv  Sharon,  (.onnt        m 
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Her  democratic  way  of  mixing  the  valuable  with  the  simply  charmin 


An  18th-century 
French  sunflower  clock, 
above  left,  beside  an 
Italian  still  life  of 
quinces  and  acorns. 
Above:  Reproduction 
Lutvens  chairs  on  the 
terrace.  Spalding 
McCabe  made  the  table. 
Far  left:  A  painted 
wood  vase  and  a  cane 
basket.  Left:  An  Italian 
Louis  XVI— style 
cabinet.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  top  left: 
Sievert  with  a  Mark 
Catesby  print  of  a 
squirrel  and  a  tole 
vase  on  an  English 
document  tablecloth. 
Below  three  framed 
crewelwork  chair  seats, 
Scandinavian  chairs 
flank  the  hall  table. 
A  garden  cloche.  An 
English  joint  stool 
stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  bed  covered  in 
Porthault  linens  and 
heirloom  lace  and 
voile;  the  carpets 
are  Aubusson. 


>ases  the  viewer  into  looking  more  carefully  than  he  otherwise  might 
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Nature  Study 


The  Maine  woods  provide 
a  fertile  landscape 
for  painter  Neil  Welliver 
By  Mark  Strand 

Photographs   by   William   Waldron 
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NEIL  WELLIVER  IS  SHORT  AND  STOCKY,  VVI  1  II  NEA  I'LY 
combed  white  hair  and  a  trim  black  mustache.  He  looks 
straight  at  von  when  he  speaks — and  he  doesn't  mince  words. 
In  all  his  transactions  with  the  world  he  displays  a  scrupulous 
honestv  that  contributes  to  his  being  both  a  powerful  pres- 
ence and  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters  in  America. 

Welliver's  large  paintings  of  the  Maine  woods  set  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  from  which  we  have  become  increasingly  es- 
tranged. Gazing  into  their  vivid  stillness,  we  discover  an  es- 
sential part  of  ourselves,  a  basic  humanness,  a  c  reaturehood 
that  we  seem  to  have  lost.  They  are  direct,  even  confronta- 
tional, representations,  and  yet  they  are  highly  nuanced; 
their  world — the  feel  of  it,  the  light  of  it — is  fastidiously  ren- 
dered, and  we  register  the  weight  of  Wellivei  's  attention  as  a 
kind  of  rescuing  operation.  For  if  nature  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, we  at  least  can  imagine  what  it  was  like,  picture  it  as  Wei- 
liver  has  pictured  it. 

Welliver's  preoccupation  with  the  Maine  woods  began  in 
1962.  He  was  searching  for  a  landscape  he  wanted  to  paint, 
and  he  found  it  in  central  Maine,  where  he  bought  a  run- 
down house  on  106  acres  for  $2,500.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
when  he  had  accumulated  $500  or  so  from  the  sale  of  paint- 
ings, he  would  buy  another  hundred  acres  of  adjoining  wood- 
land; eventually  he  had  1 ,200  acres.  Then,  in  1075.  the  artist 
returned  from  a  trip  to  town  to  discover  thai  his  house  had 
but  tied  down  in  an  elec  t  tic  al  fire,  tie  lost  not  only  the  house 
but  everything  in  it:  hundreds  of  paintings,  portfolios  of  wa- 

Okl  windows  were  replicated,  and  ax-hewn  posts  and  rafters 
were  installed  to  restore  the  house's  original  timber  structure. 
In  the  living  room,  right,  cowhide  nigs  from  Chile  enliven 
a  sofa  and  chairs  in  a  Schumacher  w   ite  canvas,  a  Shaker 
bentwood  rocker,  and  a  Wassih  chai    available  from  Knoll. 
Above:  Welliver's  Fissures,  1987.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Low  rafter  ceilings 
in  ih<-  mastei  bedroom 
and  throughoul  th«- 
large  house  temper  its 
m  ale.  [Tie  quill  is  lurn- 
of-the-century  American. 


ustinct  contrast  to  his  dense,  energized  paintings 


tercolors  and  drawings,  an  enormous  library,  scores  of  nine- 
teenth-century Caucasia!)  rugs,  and  a  good  deal  of  Shaker 
furniture,  including  fifteen  Shaker  blanket  t  hests  filled  with 
valuable  quilts.  A  few  paintings  stored  in  the  barn  were  saved, 
but  that  was  all. 

Welliver  combed  the  area  for  a  house  to  replace  the  one  he 
had  lost,  and  in  a  few  weeks  located  a  set  of  buildings  of  the 
same  vintage  in  the  woods  nearby.  He  bought  the  entire  set 
for  $730.  "I  went  in  and  marked  every  stick,  every  floor- 
board, every  timber,"  he  says.  "1  had  a  crew  of  young  guvs,  a 
number  of  whom  had  been  wooden  boat  builders,  who  really 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  knew  what  1  was  doing, 
since  I  come  from  a  long  line  of  cabinetmakers.  We  marked 
the  whole  set  of  buildings,  took  them  all  apart,  put  them  on  a 
flatbed  truck,  brought  them  here,  and  set  them  up  on  the 
same  foundation.  We  didn't  have  to  do  anything  to  the  barn. 
It  was  perfect." 

The  house,  however,  was  less  than  perfect.  A  tree  had  fall- 
en on  one  part,  and  over  the  years  the  occupants  had  altered 
its  original  timber  structure.  In  order  to  restore  the  place, 
Welliver  bought  another  old  house  that  was  going  to  be  de- 
molished and  used  it  to  replace  the  missing  pieces.  All  the 
wood — the  posts,  the  long  plates  that  support  the  rafters, 
even  the  rafters  themselves — is  ax-hewn.  There  is  not  a  single 
screw  or  nail  in  the  frame;  everything  is  held  together  with 
pegs.  "There's  stuff  restored  in  the  walls  that  only  a  lunatic 


would  do,"  says  Welliver.  "Being  a  lunatic,  I  did  it."  He  had 
the  original  windows  copied,  for  example,  and  put  them  back 
where  they  were  meant  to  be.  Even  the  cellar,  which  had  been 
destroyed,  was  rebuilt  with  rocks  dug  out  of  a  field  in  the  area. 
The  cellar  walls  were  recapped  with  granite  picked  up  from 
yet  other  abandoned  house  sites.  It  took  ten  to  fifteen  men 
working  six  days  a  week  tor  a  year  to  restore  the  old  house. 

There  is  a  self-sufficiency,  an  integrity,  about  Welliver's 
residence.  It  is  not  just  its  isolation,  the  way  it  sits  in  a  clearing 
across  the  road  from  a  garden,  a  chicken  coop,  a  windmill, 
and  a  couple  of  cars  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  Nor  is  it  the 
way  the  house  claims  its  ground,  gracefully  and  at  length,  as 
"continuous"  farm  buildings  throughout  New  England  have 
since  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  its  assertion  of  plain- 
ness, its  resolute  resistance  to  cuteness,  to  being  anything  but 
what  it  is — a  long  plain  house  down  a  dirt  road  somewhere  in 
central  Maine.  It  is  not  painted,  and  its  weathered  spruce  sid- 
ing is  somewhere  between  dead  gray  and  dulled  silver.  Vet  it 
is  undeniabl)  elegant,  even  beautiful. 

The  garden  across  the  road  adds  to  the  aura  of  indepen- 
dence that  sin  rounds  the  house.  It  covers  an  acre  on  which 
everything  from  cantaloupe  to  corn  is  organically  grown, 
supplying  Welliver.  bis  wife.  Sheila,  their  sons,  and  many  of 
their  neighbors  with  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season.  Welliver  describes  how  his  garden  grows:  "It  is 
turned  up  each  year.  I  get  spoiled  hay — hay  that's  been 
rained  on.  bales  of  it — and  I  lay  the  garden  out,  covering  it 
with  a  toot  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  hav,  leaving  rows  that  are 
two  inches  wide.  Then  I  plant  the  rows.  I  don't  do  anything  to 
them,  don't  weed  them  or  (Text  continued  on  page  172) 

The  artist  keeps  his  files  in  a  19th-century  mahogany  apothecary 
cabinet,  left.  Above:  Islands  Allagash.  1988.  Opposite:  A  papier- 
mache  washtub  sits  next  to  an  18th-century  pine  desk,  sponged 
to  resemble  mahogany,  in  a  corner  of  the  master  bedroom. 


Serenity  reigns  at  the  Westchester 
County  farm  of  Sotheby's 


specialists  Lucy  Mitchell-Innes 
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ucv  Mitchell-Innes,  whose  delicate  blend  beauty  has 
never  stopped  her  from  getting  what  she  wants,  is  pon- 
dering a  new  purchase.  "I  would  be  very  keen  on  a  pair 
of  wallabies,'*  she  savs  in  her  upper-class  British  accent 
as  we  skirt  the  mud  puddles  on  the  way  to  the 
henhouse  at  Horsefly  Farm.  She's  not  talking  about  the  shoes, 
she's  talking  about  the  animal.  "I  see  them  advertised  in  Lla- 
mas magazine  all  the  time.  I'd  like  a  dromedarv,  too." 

Lucy  already  owns  a  llama,  two  donkeys,  a  flock  of  golden 
pheasants,  pygmy  goats,  sheep,  horses,  doves,  and  a  pig,  to 
name  a  few.  Thev  live  on  and  about  the  farm  in  Westchester 
Countv.  New  York,  where  she  and  her  husband,  David  Nash, 
go  every  weekend  to  get  away  from  their  fast-track  high-ten- 
sion jobs  at  Sotheby's.  Lucy  is  head  of  the  contemporary  art 
department.  David,  Sotheby's  expert  on  impressionist  and 
modern  art,  is  in  charge  of  all  fine  art  sales.  "It's  quite  a  neces- 
sary antidote,"  Lucy  savs  of  the  farm  and  the  menagerie. 
"There's  always  something  being  hatched  in  the  incubator, 
some  offspring  being  produced.  I  love  for  Josephine  to  see  all 
these  different  animals."  Josephine  is  their  two-year-old 
daughter;  they're  expecting  a  second  child. 

Lucv  gave  Manuel  the  llama  to  David  for  his  birthda)  in 
1987.  "There  were  always  horses  around,"  she  says,  "and 
sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys.  They  all  predated  me."  David  had 
the  farm  for  quite  a  few  vears  before  he 
met  Lucv.  "The  doves  were  my  initia- 
tive. I  like  white  doves  flying  around  the 
house.  We  have  about  twelve  and  it's 
wonderful  to  see  them  in  the  snow.' 

The  couple  met  in  England  in  1982  at 
Sutton  Place,  the  Tudor  house  that  had 
belonged  to  J.  Paul  Getty.  David  was  al- 
ready a  major  force  at  Sotheby's  in  New 
York,  and  Lucy  was  running  the  firm's 
contemporary  art  department  in  Lon- 
don. They  had  come  to  Sutton  Place  to 
appraise  the  most  recent  owner's  collec- 
tion. "Lucv  impressed  me  right  there 
with  her  seriousness  about  the  paint- 
ings," says  David.  "She  had  a  much  more 
art  historical  approach  to  contemporary 
art  than  anvbodv  else  I'd  ever  talked  to." 


I  is 


Miles  of  Northleach's 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  a 
19th-century  painting 
in  the  li\ing  room, 
left.  Below:  The  lake 
reflects  the  18th- 
century'  house.  Bottom 
Preparing  to  saddle 
up  in  the  barn. 


In  1970  Da\id  Nash  had  put  together 
the  first  sale  at  auction  anvw  here  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  contemporary  paint- 
ings, and  for  years  Sotheby's  was  the 
only  place  in  New  York  that  held  sales  of 
contemporary  art.  But  in  1977  Christie's 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  it  had  its  first 
contemporary  paintings  sale  the  next 
year.  By  1982  Sotheby's  was  losing 
ground  to  its  new  rival  in  the  contempo- 
rary field.  Christie's  had  hired  Martha 
Baer.  who  knew  all  the  collectors  and  all 
the  dealers  and  who  was  so  knowledge- 
able that  she  nearly  cornered  the  mar- 
ket. When  the  person  who  ran  Sotheby's 
contemporary  art  department  in  New- 
York  resigned,  David  began  looking 
desperately  for  a  re- 
placement.  The 
meeting  at  Sutton 
Place  stuck  in  his 
mind.  But  bringing 
Lucy  to  New  York, 
he  savs,  "was  a  big 
risk.  She  knew  very 
little  about  the  Unit- 
ed States.  She'd  only 
been  here  a  couple  of 
times.  She  knew  a  lot 
about  the  paintings 
and  knew  a  lot  of  the 
collectors,  but  her 
experience   and 
knowledge  were 
nothing  compared  to 
Martha  Baer's." 
When  Lucy  took 
over  contemporary  art  at  Sotheby's  in 
New  York.  David  made  a  point  of  intro- 
ducing her  to  the  principal  dealers.  He 
was  particularly  eager  for  her  to  strike  up 
a  relationship  with  Andre  Emmerich.  "I 
regard  him  as  an  elder  statesman,  a  father 
figure,  in  the  business,"  says  David.  Em- 
merich remembers  the  meeting  vividly: 
"David  brought  this  very  pretty  young  girl 
fresh  from  England  whom  I  would  have 
hired  in  a  minute  for  the  front  desk.  She 
had  charm  and  presence,  but  I  thought  to 
myself,  well,  well,  Martha  Baer  is  going  to 
eat  this  one  for  breakfast."  (Baer  had  once 
worked  for  Emmerich.)  "I  was  really 
w  tong."  says  Emmerich.  "I  had  no  idea  of 
her  intelligence.  Not  only  is  Lucy  glamor- 
( »us  and  beautiful,  she  is  also  tough,  persis- 


tent,  and  very  ( apable."  David  was  mi  stru(  k  In  her  qualities 
thai  he  proposed  marriage. 

Lucy  Mitchell-Innes  ai  i  ived  in  New  York  al  the  outsel  <>l 
the  tremendous  boom  in  i  ontempoi  ai  \  ai  i  pi  i<  es  al  au<  - 
tion — a  boom  in  which  she  has  played  .1  significant  part. 
Christie's  contemporar)  sales  wire  more  than  triple  Soth- 
eby'sin  1982:  $10,300,730  to  Sotheby's  $3,408,900.  Last  year 
the  figures  were  $250,526, 100  for  Sotheby's  and  $133,837,000 
for  Christie's.  Contemporary  an  sales  at  Sotheby's  have  now 
surpassed  all  oil iei  (  ategorics  e\(  epl  impressionisl  and  mod 
ernart  ($738,500,000  in  1989).  "That's  a  dramatic  change," 
says  David.  "Almost  unbelievable." 


ne  of  Lucy's  big  coups  was  persuading  both 
Ethel  Scull  and  the  estate  of  her  late  husband, 
Robert,  to  consign  their  paintings  to  Soth- 
eby's. The  Sculls  had  been  through  an  acrimo- 
nious divorce,  the  paintings  had  been  divided 
after  much  litigation,  and  each  side  was  so  hostile  to  the  other 
that  it  took  a  miracle  of  diplomacy  to  get  them  both  under 
Sotheby's  roof.  The  sale  was  a  whopping  success  and  helped 
to  give  Sotheby's  the  upper  hand  in  the  intensifying  competi- 
tion for  recent  art.  Lucy  set  out  aggressively  after  other  im- 
portant paintings,  and  more  often  than  not  she  got  them.  I 
know  what's  out  there,"  she  says.  "I  know  what's  in  these  col- 
lections— all  of  them.  And  I  have  a  sixth  sense  for  what's  go- 


ing to  happen.  I'm  astounded  how  often 
I'm  ahsoluieb  right.  Hie  secret  is  being 
able  to  anticipate.  David  and  I  both  feel 
thai  thai  is  the  ke\  to  out  business.''  Lai  - 
i\  Gagosian,  a  New  York  art  dealer, 
sa\s.  "Whenever  I'm  told  tb.it  Lucy  is  in 
L.A.,  I  have  this  gnawing  feeling  that 
I'm  in  the  wrong  town.'' 

Julian  Schnabel  plate  paint- 
ing— the  first  Schnabel  ever 
at  auction — was  included  in 
Lucy's  first  sale  in  1983;  it 
brought  $93, 500,  a  startling  price  at  that 
time.  "1  think  that  really  grabbed  the  at- 
tention of  the  contemporary  art  world," 
she  says.  "And  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Nobody  had  ever  thought  that 
such  a  recent  work  could  do  so  well  at  auc- 
tion."  Since  then  prices  have  gone 
through  the  roof.  Last  November  a  Japa- 
nese collector  paid  $20. 6S  million  at  Soth- 
eby's for  Willem  de  Kooning's  1955  Inter- 
change. (The Japanese  seem  to  be  broad- 
ening their  field  of  vision  to  include  con- 
temporary   (Text  continued  on  page  176) 


Lucy  at  Sotheby's, 
above,  with  a  Jasper 
Johns.  Left:  With 
Josephine.  Below:  A 
family  portrait  at 
Horsefly  Farm.  Bottom 
right:  A  19th-century 
painting  of  an 
Englishman  and  his 
Indian  servant  on  a 
camel,  by  C.  H. 
Wittenbury.  Bottom 
left:  Lucy  auctioning 
a  Morris  Louis. 


Joshua  Tree.  California,  is 
located  somewhere  between 
the  moon  and  the  end  oi  tiieeai  (h. 
Or  so  it  seems  driving  throu 
surreal  high  desert  terrain  of 
rocks,  rubble,  and.  it  is  said,  rattle- 
snakes. Although  the  Irish  rock 
group  U2  immortalized  the  tiny 
communit)  of  2,580  and  the  tor- 
tured cactus  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  on  their  1987  Grammy 
Award-winning  album  (entitled, 
appropriately  enough.  The  Joshua 
Tree),  for  the  average  passerby  this 
is  one  landscape  that  most  defi- 
nitely does  not  inspire  song. 

[osh  Schweitzer  feels  different- 
ly. With  his  long  drop  earring,  bo- 
hemian  sense  of  fashion,  and 
curious  hain  tit  (very  long  on  top, 
very  short  on  the  sides  and  back),  the  37-year-old  architec  t  is 
the  picture  of  hip  I  ..A.  In  other  words,  he,  like  Bono  and  the 
boys  in  the  L'2  band,  finds  the  desert's  existential  splendor  in- 
spiring. As  do  Susan  Fenigcr,  Gai  Gherardi,  Barbara 
McReynoIds,  Mary  Sue  Milliken,  and  Rhonda  Saboff — five 
women  who  with  Schweitzer  form  a  sort  of  California-style 
New  Age  family. 

In  1984,  after  the  six  friends  had  come  together  around 
two  highly  successful  professional  ventures — L.A.  Eyeworks 
and  City  Restaurant — they  began  making  regular  forays,  en 
famille,  to  the  desert.  As  time  passed  and  the  weekend  jaunts 
increased  in  frequency  and  duration,  it  seemed  only  natural 
to  seek  mote  dependable  and  aesthetically  appropriate  ac- 
commodations in  a  communal  house.  So  three  years  ago  the 
group  pooled  its  resources,  bought  ten  acres  of  land,  and 
Schweitzer  sat  down  at  his  dial  ting  board  in  Hollywood  to  de- 
sign what  he  and  his  friends  decided  to  call  a  "monument  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  own  personal  pleasure." 

From  a  distanc  e  it  appears  like  some  otherworldly  arc  hitec  - 
tural  mirage — three  proud  little  pavilions  huddled  together 
on  a  craggy  shelf  between  a  mountain  of  boulders  and  a  dust- 
bin of  a  valley.  The  arresting  image — is  it  a  winsome  garden 
foil)  or  a  menacing  UFO? — is  made  all  the  more  riveting  by 
its  vivid  palette,  allegedly  drawn  from  nature:  blue  for  sky, 
orange  for  sunset,  and  green  for  lichen.  The  intense  colors 
heighten  the  alread)  dramatic  e  fleet  of  the  taut  tripartite  as- 
semblage rising  so  defiantly  above  the  rocks.  The  final  curios- 
it)  is  the  medley  of  erratic  and  irregular  c  utouts  for  window 
and  dooi  openings  that  appear  to  follow  no  established  logic . 
"I  wanted  to  create  a  sense  of  shelter  without  enclosure."  ex- 
i  hweitzer.  "When  you're  inside  the  house,  you're 
you're  inside  a  i  ave  in  the  rocks.  The  win- 
thc i  revues  that  frame  the  view." 

then  it's  .i  peculiar  house.  Which 
•   fitting.  After  all.  shouldn't  a  house  be 
■  Like  i  iil\  ii  shekel  s.  A 


?*. 


Architect  Josh 
Schweitzer,  left,  likens 
the  Fiery  orange 
stucco  structure  he 
built  in  Joshua  Tree, 
California,  to  a  gazebo, 
though  the  quirkv 
pavilion,  below,  part 
of  a  three-part  house 
he  shares  with  five 
friends,  is  about  as 
close  to  a  traditional 
folly  as  the  desert  is 
to  an  English  garden. 
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"When  you're  inside,  you  should  feel  as  if  you're  outside" 
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inspiration.  Opposite: 

Irregular  window-  and  door 

openings  are  intended  to 
i  recall  the  crevices  between 
(the  surrounding  rocks. 
I  The  dining  table  and 
i  chairs  were  designed  by 
'  Schweitzer.  The  sculpture 
i  is  by  Rhonda  Saboff. 
I  Details  see  Resources. 
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Double  Billing 


Producer  Morgan  Mason 


and  singer  b  e  e  i  n  i)  a  carlisle  collaborate  w  i  t  h  designer 
Brian  Murphy  in  decorating  a  California  c o t t a c; e 
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ON  THE  OUTSIDE,  IT  LOOKS  LIKE  SOME- 
thing  from  a  storybook:  a  wood-shin- 
gled cottage  covered  with  wisteria  and 
bougainvillea.  On  the  inside,  however,  the 
fairy  tale  takes  a  tew  twists  and  turns.  In- 
stead of  a  hand-stitched  sampler,  you're 
greeted  in  the  entry  by  portraits  of  Elvis. 
Sofas  and  chairs  that  might  have  come 
from  Granny's  attic  are  covered  in  prints 
that  would  have  raised  Granny's  eyebrows. 
In  the  kitchen,  none  of  the  doorknobs  or 
drawer  pulls  match,  and  it  looks  as  if  some- 
one's jewelrv  got  stuck  in  the  tiled  floor 
while  the  grout  was  still  wet.  This  is  Home. 
Sweet  Home  with  an  edge. 

Which  is  entirely  appropriate  when  you 
consider  its  owners.  She  is  Belinda  Carlisle, 
former  lead  singer  lor  the  Go-Go's,  the  de- 
finitive girl  group  of  the  eighties,  and  now  a 
successful  solo  performer;  her  latest  al- 
bum, Runaway  Horses,  has  gone  platinum. 
He  is  Morgan  Mason,  who,  growing  up  in 
Europe  and  Hollywood  as  the  son  of  James 
and  Pamela  Mason,  has  had  "every  job  you 
tan  have  in  the  movie  business,"  from  child 
actor  to  assistant  direct*  >i ,  and  who  was  a  pn  >- 
ducer  of  the  hit  film  Sex,  Lies,  ami  Videotape. 

\nd  this  cottage,  nestled  in  one  of  the  can-     Cherubs  in  a  trompe  l'oeil  frame,  above, 
'  ,j  i  were  Dainted  directly  on  the  dining  room 

yons  of  Los  Angeles,  is  then  dream  house.         were  pa^  ^^y    ^    ^  ^ 

The  couple  spotted  the  cottage  from  then  Hving  n)om   Pau,  Frank,  chairs  naIlk  a 

c  ,tr  <  >ne  afternoon  and  drove  past  it  every  day  standing  lamp  on  skateboard  wheels  by 

for  a  year  "I  knew  this  was  the  house  we  had  Brian  Murphy,  and  another  Mortimer 

.,,,,,       i     ,    ,   ,      i.   c^m(a  wall  painting  overlooks  a  Victorian  love 
to  have,    recalls  Carlisle,  but  it  took  some 

time  for  them  to  persuade  the  owner  to  sell. 
Meanwhile,  they  had  seen  and  admired  the  work  of  BAM  Con- 
struction &  Design,  the  Santa  Moni<  a  firm  whose  founder.  Bri- 
an Murphy,  is  known  for  his  imaginative  pairings  of  unlikely 
materials  and  objects.  When  the  deal  was  finally  closed,  Carlisle 
and  Mason  asked  Murphy  to  help  with  the  house. 

Help  was  what  it  needed.  The  cottage,  which  was  built  in  1937 
by  actress  Carole  Lombard  and  which  ultimately  served 
scene  of  her  clandestine  courtship  with  Clark  Gable, 
tainly  seen  better  days.  The  kitchen,  Carlisle  savs,  was 
"really  scary,  like  something  out  of  The  Postman  Always 
Rings  Twice."  You  could  see  the  foundations ( >t  the  house 
through  its  floorboards,  and  the  amenities  consisted  ol  , 
microwave  oven,  a  hot  plate,  and  a  ho-  net's  nest. 

After  making  the  house  a  bit  more  habitable,  Murph 
set  about  making  it  fun.  He  had  a  fair  amount  of  lee  a. 
in  this,  since  the  lady  of  the  house  was  g  »ing  lor  a  look  th 
she  describes  as  "Alice  in  Wonderlai  I  on  LSD."  Murphy 
transformed  the  kitchen  from  fright  to  fantasy,  addin 
third  skvlight  to  the  exposed  ceiling  structure,  insta 
conventional  cabinets  but  subverting  them  with  those 
hed  knobs  and  pulls,  and.  with  tile  artist  Linda 
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mont,  designing  a  floor  of  granite  pavers  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  of 
colorful  tile  fragments,  pottery  shards,  and  anything  else  thai 
happened  to  fall  in,  inc  luding  some  of  Carlisle's  old  jewelry.  "It 
sort  of  looks  like  a  scavenger  hunt,"  observes  Murphy. 

Furnishing  the  house  was  a  group  effort.  The  nineteenth- 
century  sleigh  bed  in  the  living  room  belonged  to  Mason's  la- 
thei  and  grandfathei .  A  pairof  armchairs  that  Carlisle  found 
in  a  secondhand  store  tut  tied  out  to  have  been  designed  by 
Paul  Fiankl.  Carlisle,  a  thrift  shop  and  Ilea  market  addict, 
loves  the  idea  of  "taking  something  that's  a  nightmare  and 
making  it  nice" — which  is  |ust  what  Murph)  did  when  he  cov- 
ered the  solas  and  chairs  in  zebra  stripes  or  giant  roses  or 
made  tables  out  of  eucalyptus  tree  stumps. 

In  her  days  .is  a  Go-Go,  Carlisle  lived  in  a  succession  ol 
houses  that  might  politely  be  desc  1 1  t'd  as  colorful,  while  Ma- 
son spent  many  years  living  out  ol  suii.  uses,  once  installing 
himself  for  a  year  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  when  he  served  in  the 
unlikely  post  of  deputy  chief  of  protocol  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Now,  although  the  two  travel  frequently — she's 


on  a  world  tour;  he's  promoting  his  latest  movie,  \'o  Secrets — 
they  value  then  time  at  home  with  their  five  dogs  and  Afri- 
can gray  parrot,  Humbert  Humbert,  named  for  the  charac- 
ter in  Lolita  who  provided  Mason's  father  with  one  of  his 
finest  screen  roles.  While  Carlisle  hopes  that  one  day  they 
can  just  get  away  from  it  all  and  move  to  Europe  to  lead  a  "to- 
tally bohemian  existence,"  they  aren't  exactly  languishing 
in  suburbia.  Above  the  slightly  /any  clutter  of  their  kit- 
chen/family room,  a  high-tech  "media  center"  hangs  from 
the  ceiling,  its  television  screen  flickering  with  the  black  and 
white  images  of  a  movie.  Aptly  enough,  it's  La  Dolce  Vita.  A 

Editor:  Joyce  MacRae 

The  kitchen,  above,  has  a  wildly  patterned  tile  backsplash, 
an  exposed  skylit  ceiling  structure,  and  a  mosaic  floor  that 
incorporates  Carole  Lombard's  footprints,  opposite,  and, 
opposite  above  left,  bits  of  china,  tile,  and  jewelry.  Opposite 
above  right:   The  family  room  contains  a  fanciful  mixture 
of  furnishings,  including  glass-topped  eucalyptus  stumps. 
Opposite  below  right:  A  large  cow  from  Richard  Mulligan 
in  Los  Angeles  graces  the  front  yard  of  the  cottage. 
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The  kitchen,  says  Murphy,  "kind  of  looks  like  a 

scavenger  hunt."  This  is  Home,  Sweet  Home  with  an  edge 


Out  of  Bounds 


Designer  Peter  Wooster  disregards  the  conventions  of  rural  gentility  o 


>  Connecticut  compound.  By  Mac  Griswold     Phot 
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IDON1  CONSIDER  MY  GARDEN  A  SUCCESS  UNI  ESS  I  I  GROSSES 
somebody  out,"  says  Peter  Wooster,  surveying  his  kitchen- 
gai  den-size  re<  tangle  fen<  ed  with  gray  pickets.  His  neighbors 
in  northwest  Connecticut,  masters  of  the  pink  and  blue  En- 
glish school  of  horticulture,  wouldn't  set  loot  in  the  place  for 
two  years  alter  he  started  his  project.  "It's  coming  along," 
they'd  sa)  <  arefully.one  hand  firmly  on  the  garden  gate  to  re- 
strain themselves  from  any  contact  with  the  chaos  within.  For 
Wooster,  the  designer  of  such  seductively  low-key  environ- 
ments as  the  New  York  restaurant  Orso,  making  a  garden  was 
a  new  venture.  But  in  this  day  of  totally  available  professional 
advice  on  garden  design,  he  never  read  a  book,  ignored  all 
the  rules — "What  rules?" — and  laid  out  the  plot  himself  with 
strings  and  pegs.  He  learned  to  grow  the  regulation  lilies, 
roses,  phlox,  and  yarrow,  but  with  them  he  plants  things  most 
gardeners  love  to  hate:  orange  and  nearly  black  cannas,  love- 
lies-bleeding with  its  long  maroon  chenille  strings,  fleshy- 
crested  cockscombs.  Conventional  rules  were  something  he'd 
learned  to  mistrust  in  a  checkered  educational  career — ten 
schools  before  Pratt  Institute. 

But  Wooster  is  not  an  innocent  savage,  nor  does  he  play  at 
beingone.  He  is  funny,  sophisticated,  sardonic,  wistful,  impa- 
tient, and  a  wary  guardian  of  his  own  impulsive  eye.  He  was 
raised  in  upstate  New  York,  near  Albany,  that  part  of  the 
United  States  where  good  junk  collectors  go  when  they  die. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  amassed  wonderful  worn-out  things, 
putting  them  together  in  collagelike  arrangements  all  over 
the  windowsills,  shelves,  and  ledges  of  his  house.  Hundreds 
of  birds'  eggs  sit  on  tufts  of  hot  pink  cotton  in  the  drawers  of 
two  handsome  collector's  cabinets;  a  black  and  gold  chest  is 
heavy  with  old  tools — Fifty  different  kinds  of  jigsaw  blades, 
massive  leather  punches,  and  honey-colored  folding  carpen- 
ter's rules.  The  bedrooms  are  furnished  with  gorgeous  and 
hilarious  secondhand  items.  He  drives  a  1967  Morris  Minor. 
Twenty  years  later,  now  that  the  rest  of  us  have  learned  to 
love  flaking  paint,  threadbare  nineteenth-century  American 
blankets,  Bakelite,  and  rust,  Wooster  has  moved  outdoors  to 
do  something  new  in  the  garden. 

He  says,  "I  wanted  to  be  inside  the  garden — not  looking  at 
the  border  from  the  other  side  of  the  lawn."  This  seems  ordi- 
nary enough  until  we  discover,  slaves  of  perspective  that  we 
are,  how  hard  it  is  to  make  a  garden  that  doesn't  lead  to  an 
eye-catcher  or  present  a  view.  Inside,  in  Wooster's  case, 
means  being  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  unevenly  sized  verti- 
cals— standards  writhing  with  Hall's  honeysuckle  or  clematis, 
birdhouses,  a  weather  vane,  a  stand  of  sunflowers — none  of 
which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  plan.  Along  with  four  'Skyrock- 
et'junipers,  tall  bundles  of  grasses,  and  a  few  large  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  these  oddball  uprights  add  height,  color,  and  a 
sense  of  shelter,  but  without  making  a  pattern. 

Nor  does  Wooster's  garden  tell  a  story,  in  the  sense  of  a 
carefully  planned  succession  of  garden  spaces.  There  is  no 
"right"  way  to  go  round;  the  only  narrative  is  that  the  b  ds  are 
named  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  The  roughly  similar  oblongs  set  in 
a  grid  of  wide  grass  paths  are  meant  to  be  seen  simultaneous- 
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There  is  no  "right"  way  to  go  round  Wooster's  wild  green  menagerie 


ly:  over,  through,  and  beyond  each  other.  Granted,  a  flock  of 
Adirondack  chairs  has  migrated  to  the  middle  of  the  garden 
where  a  dilapidated  shingled  parasol,  the  remains  of  a  gazebo 
scavenged  from  a  nearby  turn-of-the-century  garden,  marks 
the  center,  but  the  real  story  is  the  gigantic  and  well-grown 
display  of  plants.  They  fill  the  beds  and  the  Bold  Border,  a 
collision  of  brilliant  colors  and  huge  leaves — giant  hogweed, 
castor  bean,  elephant's  ear.  There  are  no  linear  waves  or  care- 
fully orchestrated  drifts.  "The  point  is  to  have  one  of  every- 
thing," Wooster  says  happily,  "though  occasionally  we  do 
have  three."  In  theory  this  maybe  true,  but  it's  a  theory  shout- 
ed down  by  the  vivid  counterpoint  of  plants  that  habitually  re- 
seed  themselves:  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  all  kinds  of  thalictrums, 
violas,  and  the  pink  and  cream  plumes  of  Salvia  sclarea  turkes- 
tanica,  among  many  others. 

Why  do  so  many  plants  reseed  here;  why  does  the  tempera- 
mental crocosmia  grow  to  five  feet?  First  of  all,  for  a  dozen 
years  the  previous  occupant  of  the  cottage  threw  all  the  ma- 
nure three  cows  could  produce  into  his  vegetable  garden,  to- 
scsite  of  this  wild  green  menagerie.  Second,  good  things 
get  a  <  hance  because  Wooster  has  learned  the  dif- 
?tween  a  seedling  and  a  weed.  He  has  also  engaged 
•  a  graduate  of  Longwood  Gardens'  two-year  pro- 
arden(  i     training  program,  to  come  three  days  a 


week.  Wooster  and  Keim  egg  each  other  on — their  current 
projects  include  putting  everything  they  grow  on  a  computer 
list  and  starting  150  kinds  of  plants  from  seed. 

Outside  the  garden  a  fifteen-acre  mown  field  widens  to  a 
pond.  It  reflects  what  feels  like  one  of  the  biggest  expanses  of 
sky  in  Connecticut,  where  so  much  is  closed  in  by  second- 
growth  timber.  Visible  from  the  garden  is  a  little  red  shack, 
once  the  bedroom  of  the  three  cows.  So  small  the  cows  must 
have  had  to  turn  over  all  at  once,  it  measures  only  ten  by  twen- 
ty feet  and  has  now  been  renamed  the  Thunder  House.  It  is 
Wooster's  summer  palace,  where  he  sleeps  from  May  to  No- 
vember, where  thunder  rattles  the  roof  and  rains  sweep 
through  the  wide-open  (but  screened)  end,  which  looks  out  at 
both  garden  and  field.  The  bed  is  at  the  snug  end  where  three 
tiny  glass  windows  keep  out  the  weather  and  the  wind — very 

Wooster's  "Russian  constructivist  rowboat — it's  painted  red, 
cream,  and  black,"  above,  waits  by  the  pond.  Above  right:  The 
florid  scale  of  the  grass  Miscanthus  sacchariflorus,  at  right, 
is  balanced  by  orange  cannas  and  red  hibiscus  in  the 
background.  In  front,  a  flood  of  pink  phlox,  three  kinds  of 
asters,  and  the  white-  and  red-flowered  annual  flax  Linum 
grandiflorum  'Bright  Eyes'.  Right:  In  early  summer,  the 
varied  verticals  of  grasses,  cedars,  and  birdhouses  can  be  seen 
over  the  Bold  Border  in  the  foreground  where  the  hay- 
scented  fern  Dennstaedtta  punctilobula  begins  to  cover  the  wall. 


important  in  a  house  Hi  only  by  candlelight.  No  phone,  no 
TV,  but  no  Boy  Scout  would  be  happy  here — it's  toocomfort- 
able.  All  garden  lollies  invoke  the  idea  of  playing  house;  the 
extraordinary  pleasure  ol  the  Thunder  House  is  that  it's  a 
place  where  a  grown-up  or  two  can  play  house  for  real.  The 
minute  you  walk  in,  you're  struck  with  envy,  wanting  the  ro- 
mance of  a  Thunder  House  all  your  very  own.  (Wooster  in- 
sists the  name  is  patented.) 

He  has  designed  and  built  another  version  of  the  same 
thing,  known  simply  as  the  barn,  far  away  on  the  other  side  of 
a  ridge.  "The  objec  t  was  to  create  something  that  had  always 
been  there,  abandoned  in  the  woods,"  he  says.  He  began  with 
the  chestnut  framing  of  a  small  storage  barn  and  went  on  to 
assemble  siding,  flooring,  windows,  and  an  Eastlake  door,  in 
what  must  be  his  biggest  collage  to  date. 

An  observant  friend  once  remarked  that  Wooster's  Brook- 
l\  n  apartment  is  a  Joseph  Cornell,  a  box  full  of  boxes  and  sur- 
prises, all  arranged  with  something  of  that  artist's  enigmatic 
allusiveness.  Here  in  Roxbury,  after  you  see  the  birds'  eggs, 
you  begin  to  notice  the  birds'  nests.  They  are  perched  all  over 
the  Thunder  House,  the  barn,  and  the  cottage,  made  of 
straw,  string,  tinfoil,  hair — the  usual  bird  salvage.  Boxes,  con- 
tainers— as  well  as  the  garden — all  the  nests  that  Peter  Woos- 
ter makes  to  plav  around  in  until  it's  time  to  go  to  sleep 
in  the  red  cow  shed  now  become,  as  the  poet  Octavio  Paz 
once  wrote  of  a  work  of  Cornell's,  a  "hotel  of  crickets  and 
constellations."  A  Editor: Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Its  spring  on  Nantucket  and  the  first  blush  of  col- 
or  has  come  to  the  island.  Daffodils  spill  like  sunlight  across 
her  low  flat  expanse.  Shutters  shine  with  fresh  paint.  There's 
a  quickening  on  Main  Street:  shopkeepers  take  down  those 
signs,  pinned  all  winter  to  locked  doors,  that  read  SEE  YOU  IN 
MAY!  And  among  the  ranks  of  the  Main  Street  mansions  one 
house  in  particular  is  in  fine  form  for  the  season. 

A  flag  flies  from  the  white  clapboard  facade,  and  its  front 
door  is  distinguished  by  a  gleaming  silver  handle,  once  a  sign 
of  affluence  among  prosperous  sea  captains.  In  back,  rose 
vines  have  begun  their  slow  pink  creep  across  the  weathered 
shingles  so  common  on  Nantucket. 

When  the  owners  of  the  house  bought  it  eight  years  ago, 
they  turned  directly  to  decorator  Robert  Denning  of  Den- 
ning &  Fourcade.  He  had  worked  with  them  over  the  course 
of  two  decades  on  other  projects,  and  he,  the  clients  knew, 
would  help  them  make  a  "happy,  colorful"  place  to  gather 
family  and  friends,  one  that  respected  the  house's  rather  au- 
gust heritage  but  also  accommodated  easy  summer  living. 
»  One  year  later  Denning  had  accomplished  just  that.  "We 
work  well  together  in  part  because  none  of  us  pretends  to  be  a 

In  the  entry  hall,  opposite  above,  floral  swags  and  a  ceiling  lined 
with  a  Brunschwig  &  Fils  stripe  create  a  lighthearted  setting 
for  the  room's  late  18th  century  furnishings.  The  c.  1840 
portrait  is  by  Joseph  Whiting  Stock.  Opposite  below:  Decorator 
Robert  Denning  carried  the  swags  and  stripes  into  the  living 
room  where  antiques  true  to  Nantucket's  past — Chinese  export 


perfectionist,"  he  says,  laughing.  "If  a  decision  we  make  to- 
gether seems  right,  and  we  agree,  then  that's  perfect  enough 
for  us.  But  we're  also  not  afraid  to  change  our  minds  well  af- 
ter others  might  think  a  decision  is  cast  in  stone." 

He  cites  the  wood  trim  throughout  much  of  the  house, 
painted  shades  of  blue  that  shift  subtly  from  room  to  room: 
the  kitchen  and  its  hallway  tend  toward  lavender,  the  dining 
room  falls  somewhere  between  aqua  and  robin's  egg,  and  the 
trim  in  the  canopy  bedroom  is  so  soft  that  its  paleness  merely 
suggests  blue.  "It  took  some  trial  and  error,"  says  Denning. 
"Sometimes  we  started  with  white  paint,  then  tried  yellow, 
and  finally  wcand  up  going  with  blue.'' 

Today  the  house  stands  as  a  two  and  a  half  story  testimony 
to  Denning's  unerring  sense  of  appropriate  design.  Furnish- 
ings and  decorative  details  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  island's 
past  rest  so  comfortably  in  its  restored  interior  that  a  nine- 
teenth-century Nantucket  native  could  wander  in  without  ex- 
periencing culture  shock.  Built  in  1807  at  the  height  of  the 
island's  federal  period,  the  house  belonged  to  Captain 
Thomas  Paddack,  who,  like  his  neighbors  on  Main  Street, 
made  his  living  voyaging  around  Cape  Horn  and  into  the  Pa- 
porcelain,  Chippendale  tea  tables,  a  Regency  recamier,  and  a 
hand-stitched  rug — join  a  collection  of  19th-century  primitive 
paintings.  The  camelback  sofa  is  covered  in  a  Scalamandre  fabric. 
The  curtains  are  made  of  lace  from  E.  C.  Carter.  Above:  In  a  corner 
of  the  dining  room  a  suite  of  1930s  cane  furniture  surrounds 
a  table  where  morning  coffee  is  served.  Details  see  Resources. 
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native  could  enter  the  house  today  without  experiencin 


cific  hunting  whales.  Once  an  outpost  of  simple  Quaker  puri- 
ty, the  face  of  Nantucket  was  changed  when  its  port  boomed. 
Ships  arrived  bearing  whale  oil  as  well  as  loads  of  exotic  a,  and 
soon  the  ladies  of  the  house  were  serving  tea  in  Chinese  ex- 
port teacups,  wearing  corsets  rigid  with  sc  rimshaw  busks,  and 
dressing  beds  with  Irish  linen. 

Denning,  in  conceit  with  his  clients,  scoured  auction 
houses  and  thrift  shops  to  achieve  a  mix  of  fine  antiques,  ver- 
nacular Yankee-crafted  furniture,  oriental  decorative  arts, 
and  nautical  flourishes  fit  for  a  stately  Nantucket  manse.  But 
the  house's  strongest  feature  is  the  art  on  the  walls,  part  of  the 
owners  collection  of  American  primitive  paintings  that 
hangs  in  nearly  every  room.  The  couple  favors  simple  stern 
portraits  by  nineteenth-century  itinerant  artists  such  as 
Ammi  Phillips  and  Joseph  Whiting  Stock.  A  fine  example  of 
Stock's  work  hangs  behind  the  camelba<  k  sofa  in  the  living 
room.  Depicted  are  a  brother  and  sister  in  their  Sunday  best, 
and  though  they  stif  flv  pose  in  a  formal  parlor,  their  faces  are 
ed  with  high  color,  as  if  the\   had  just  run  in  from  a 

*k  was  required  Denning  could 

lie  "finer  details."  In  the  kite h- 

were  painted  with  oversize 

walls  were  lined  with  golden- 


colored  matchboard  paneling.  The  old  brick  hearth  is 
stacked  with  birch  logs,  lit  these  days  to  warm  the  breakfast 
room  in  winter.  Just  beyond  the  kitchen,  the  formal  dining 
room  was  made  less  so  when  its  walls  were  covered  with  a 
warm  floral  fabric  imprinted  with  oriental  figures  bearing 
parasols.  One  end  of  the  long  room  is  given  over  to  a  pair  of 
1930s  cane  chairs  and  a  sofa  set  around  a  tea  table.  "This  is 
where  we  have  neighbors  in  for  coffee  in  the  mornings,"  says 
the  hostess  of  the  house.  "Nantucket  is  a  sociable  place." 

The  house  is  sociable,  too.  The  cane  sofa's  ample  cushions 
invite  you  to  settle  in  fast  and  deep,  and  once  you  do,  you  real- 
ize there's  a  recess  in  its  arm  to  hold  a  glass  of  something  tall 
and  cold.  Next  to  the  beds  upstairs  are  low  tables  set  with  crys- 
tal decanters  and  drinking  glasses  and,  if  you're  in  luck,  a 
plate  of  cookies.  But  most  sociable  of  all  are  the  benches  by  the 
front  door  where,  under  the  flap  of  their  flag,  the  couple  likes 
to  sit  and  watch  the  world  walk  by.  £  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 

A  New  England  maple  canopy  bed,  c.  1800,  above,  dominates 
a  bedroom  papered  in  a  reproduction  18th-century  print  and 
border  from  Scalamandre.  Sweaters  for  cool  Nantucket  nights  are 
piled  on  a  Queen  Anne-style  walnut  chairback  bench.  Opposite: 
A  pair  of  flounced  slipper  chairs,  Currier  &  Ives  prints, 
and  a  pictorial  hooked  rug  entitled  Homeward  Bound  surround 
federal-style  beds  with  acorn  finials  in  another  bedroom. 
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AH  NFS.  GOING  IO  I  HE  COUNTRY  WHERE 
the  water  tastes  like  wine.  Sounds  so  simple, 
but  it  rarely  is.  "Do  come  down  to  the 
beach."  friends  will  say.  You  imagine  your- 
self off  to  a  shack  by  the  sea  which,  at  best, 
will  he  like  something  in  Malibu.  But  no.it  is 
Green  Acres  time  in  the  Cashamptons, 
where  the  buffalo  mozzarella  groans. 
"We'll  meet  you  at  the  train;  we  drive 
a  jeep."  youi  hosts  might  say.  The  jeep 
arrives  and  it  is  a  $50,000  Range  Rover 
with  leather  jump  seats  and  a  CD  player. 
"Do  \<>u  ride?  Well,  then,  you  must  come 
racing,"  pals  from  a  differ- 
ent direction  might  sug- 
gest. You  pack  your 
breeches  or  bring 
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De  trop  is  de  rigueur 

at  the  weekend  retreats 

of  the  rich  and  famous 

By  William  Norwich 
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along  your  bike,  but 
Marylou  Whitney  meant  the  turf  at 
Saratoga,  and  all  you  need  are  a  pair  of 
field  glasses  and  a  dinner  jacket. 

American-style  country  babble  be- 
V  p     /      JV\J s  ^£^//    gan  in  Newport.  "Come  down  to 
ft    l^^fC     r        my  cotlage'    meant,  say,  a  week 
^  tJ  Wf^y    /      with  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  in  an 

\\  J  umpteen-room  palazzo  where 

ft      ^^     your  dinner  partner  might 
| y^r         well  be  a  m onke y 
passing  for  a  prince. 
Now,  as  in  Mrs.  Fish's  day, 
one  goes  down  to  the  country 
and  up  to  the  citv,  and  there 
are  other  subtleties  of  phrase 
one  need  decode.  The  sure 
sign  of  a  nouveau  social  sort  is 
asking  someone  down  to  Palm  Beach.  The 
Old  Guard  will  invite  you  to  Florida  because  it 
is  redundant  to  say  Palm  Beach.  Where  else  is 
^.here,  except  Hobe  Sound,  which  shares  the 
same  airport?  The  coding  is  similar  when  one 
mentions  Maine.  It  means  Northeast  Har- 
.  .ft.-    boi     and  once  there,  "lunch  at 
Brooke's"  d  indicate  a  snack  at 

a  chain  drugstore.  It  is  a  meal  over- 
looking a  Japanese  d  garden 
with  Mrs.  \  inc<  nl   Vst<  i 

An  invil  ghl  mean 

something  complete!)  b         ian  and  vasi  on  Up- 
per Saint  Regis  Lake  in  the.,    irondacks,  once  the 

Caroline  Roehm 
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summer  spot  for  cereal  heiress  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post,  or  fishing  in  splendor 
with  the  Engelhard  family  in  Canada.  And 
when  Alfred  Taubman  asks  if  you  shoot, 
the  shopping  mall  magnate  doesn't  mean 
pool.  He  means  bagging  birds,  preferably 
with  titled  guns  abroad. 

Duck  if  you  crave  rest  and  some  hostess 
asks  you  to  a  "small  dinner"  in  the  country. 
A  small  dinner  is  a  euphemism  for  a  con- 
vergence of  overly  dressed  city  people 
amid  an  enormous  expanse  of  mechanical- 
ly watered  lawns.  "Small,"  you  will  come  to 
see,  refers  to  the  number  of  musicians  in 
the  orchestra  hired  to  blast  forth  such  sum- 
mer classics  as  "Jeremiah  Was  a  Bullfrog" 
at  least  seven  times  before  dessert  hits  the 
chintz-covered  table  and  you  are  free  to 
"motor"  home.  America's  more  established  families  put  great 
effort  into  downplaying  the  elaborate  state  of  their  sanctuar- 
ies in  the  midst  of  nature.  Decorator  Mario  Buatta  remem- 
bers the  time  he  was  asked  by  a  banking  couple  who  had  just 
acquired  a  grand  house  in  Southampton:  "Can  you  give  us 
the  poor  look?"  Buatta  passed  on  the  job.  As  Nelson  Aldrich 
explains  in  his  book  Old  Money,  "The  task  undertaken  bv  the 
Old  Money  curriculum  is  to  teach  beneficiaries  how  to  manage 
envy,  not  merelv  to  arouse  it." 

The  Kennedy  compound,  for  instance, 
might  surprise  the  unini- 
tiated. The  houses  are 
rather  simply  decorated — 
the  luxe  is  in  the  history  of 
the  place  and  the  framed 
photographs.  Creature  com- 
forts are  more  evident  at  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  Onassis's 
place  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, but  it  is  still  a  beach 
house  and  not  a  Petit 
Trianon.  "Jackie  who?"  the 
posh  natives  in  the  hunt  country 
of  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey,  will  say  to 
confuse  a  day-tripper  wondering 
where  their  neighbor  Mrs.  Onassis 
lives.  A  questioner  will  fare  no  better 
in  Middleburgh,  Virginia,  where 
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Mrs.  O.  rides  to  hounds  and  stays  near  Paul  and  Bunn)  Mel- 
lon'sestate.  That  is  another  preserve  oi  understatement.  Fly- 
ing there  in  the  family's  privatejei  is  simple  fare  until  lights  go 
on  in  a  field  in  the  middle  oi  nowhere  and  ii  turns  oui  to  be  the 

Mellon  landing  strip. 

"Oh,  come  for  a  quiet  little  weekend  in  the  country— 
you  can  just  llv  right  in,"  the  pharmaceuticals  heiress  Eliza- 
beth Ross  Johnson  will  tell  friends,  l.ihhet,  as  she  is  called, 

has  a  place  on  some- 
thing like  2,000  ac  res  in 
Millbrook,  New  York, 
where  most  people  are 
desperate  for  20  acres. 
Her  property  has  its 
own  landing  strip,  too. 
Hollywood  film  pro- 
ducer Joel  Silver — Le- 
thal Weapon  and  Lethal 
Weapon  2 — thinks  noth- 
ing of  flying  on  Fri- 
/J}V  Jack  Nicholson  day  from  L.A.  for  a  few 

days  at  his  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  plantation  in  the 
Deep  South.  In  Texas,  Oscar  and  Lynn  Wyatt  use  a  private 
helicopter  to  take  guests  on  coyote-hunting  jaunts.  In  Saint 
Moritz,  Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco  and  her  husband,  Stef  a- 
no  Casiraghi,  bought  a  helicopter  because  the  best  snow  was 
higher  up  in  the  Alps. 

With  or  without  the  latest  technology,  mountain  hideaways 
are  favored  by  the  high-profile  recluse.  David  Bowie  never 
ventures  into  so-called  society  from  his  retreat  in  Gstaad. 
Bowie's  houseguests  must  content  themselves  with  a  state-of- 
the-art  electronics  system.  Jack  Nicholson  feeds  friends  a  line 
about  his  simple  place  in  Aspen.  To  hear  him  describe  it,  it  is 
just  a  heigh-ho  shelter  for  ski  boots  and  snow 
bunnies.  The  walls,  however,  are 
laden  with  Chagalls  and  Picas- 
sos.  Well,  Aspen  is  like  that. 
Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan 
will  soon  be  inviting* 
guests  to  his  one-aete 
house  in  the  Aspen 
woods.  Prince  Ban 
dar  doesn't  live  on 
a  one-acre  lot. 
The  house  itself 
takes  up  an  acre. 
So  far,  Prince  Ban 
dar  hasn't  asked 
Mario  Buatta  to  give ; 
him  the  poor  look 

It  may  go  unspoken,  but  the 
upper  crust  likes  its  slice  of 
country  pie  big.  "You 
are  not  a  normal  per- 


David  Bowie 


Jacqueline  Onassis 


son,"  decorator  Richard  Himmel 
told  Leslie  Wexner  when  the  ty- 
coon went  shopping  for  some- 
thing big  in  Vail.  Peter  Marino 
encourages  his  clients  similarly. 
He  is  now  installing  a  giant 
aquarium  in  the  living  room 
of  Ronald  and  Claudia 
Perelman's  Palm  Beach 
retreat  on  Raider  Row. 
Tycoons  of  all  stripes  are 
consumed  by  this  spirit  of 
space  possession.  Consider  the 
rock  star  Prince  and  his  friend  Kim 
Basinger.  She  recently  bought  herself 
a  town  in  Georgia.  He  dwells  and  dwells 
in  a  complex  of  studios  and  soundstages 
outside  Minneapolis.  Prince  calls  his  estate 
Paisley  Park,  and  it  is  mostly  purple.  Mick  Jagger 
alternates  summer  stays  at  his  chateau  in  the 
Loire  Valley  (where  neighbors  report  seeing  Jagger's  head 
pass  above  their  hedges  as  he  jogs  backward,  which  is  good 
for  the  rock-star  derriere)  and  his  place  on  Mustique,  a  string 
of  pavilions  and  covered  walkways  designed  by  Jed  Johnson 
and  Alan  Wanzenberg.  Distance  can  lend  enchantment  to  a 
stay  in  the  country.  When  Steve  and  Courtney  Ross  leave 
their  retreat  in  East  Hampton,  they  are  likely  to  hop  some- 
where farther  afield,  fully  packed,  along  with  an  expert  to 
explain  foreign  sights.  For  a  trip  to  Turkey  last  summer 
with  Barbra  Streisand,  the  Rosses  included  an  archaeolo- 
gist in  their  party.  Pat  Buckley,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  venture  far  from  Manhattan.  Her  escape  is  a  pink 
house  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
where  she  can  tend  to  her  rose  garden  wearing  a  bikini. 
Perhaps  the  ultimate  beyond-nature  couple  is  Henry  and 
Carolyne  Roehm  Kravis.  Besides  a  grand  chalet  in  Vail  with  a 
seventeenth-century  French  hearth,  they  have  a  Japanese- 
style  house  on  the  bay  in  Southampton  which  they  trans- 
formed into  a  series  of  air-tight,  sand-free  chambers.  Fashion 
designer  Carolyne  chose  to  be  photographed  in  the  Portu- 
guese tile-lined  living  room  for  one  of  her  dressy  ads,  but  she 
and  her  husband  prefer  their  Connecticut  farm  where  she 
rides  in  an  indoor  manege  and  drives  a  tractor.  The  Kravises' 
Labrador  retriever  at  the  farm  is  called  Nabisco.  Guess  .vhy? 
The  point  is,  when  certain  people  say,  "We  go  away  on 
weekends,"  they  are  not  Walden  Pond  bound.  A 
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Architect  Richard  Meier's 


vision  of  the  contemporary 
country  house  takes  on 


a  classical  outlook 


By  Martin  Filler 


Photographs   by   Scott   Frances 


CAN  A  BUILDING  BF  r  OTH  CLASSICAL  AND  MODERN  AT  THE 
same  time?  For  hundreds  of  .ears  that  was  thought  to  be 
possible.  Even  the  neoclassical  architects  of  the  eighteenth 
century  believed  they  were  working  in  a  contemporary  idiom 
rather  than  trying  to  re-create  the  ancient  past.  And  for  those 
who  have  looked  beyond  the  misinformed  notion  that  mod- 
ern architecture  completely  dispensed  with  more  than  two 
thousand  years  of  architectural  history,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  classical  tradition  played  an  important  part  in 
some  of  the  most  radical  buildings  of  this  century.  In  his  in- 
fluential 1947  essay  "The  Mathematics  of  the  Ideal  Villa,"  the 
English  architectural  scholar  Colin  Rowe  pointed  out  the 
striking  similarities  between  the  neoclassical  country  houses 
of  the  late  Renaissance  architect  Andrea  Palladio  and  the 
modernist  villas  of  LeCorbusier.  Although  the  columns,  ped- 
iments, and  domes  of  Palladio  were  not  used  by  Le  Corbusier 
in  his  severe  machinelike  houses,  he  did  employ  the  same  sys- 
tem of  classical  proportions,  giving  his  buildings  a  timeless- 
ness  and  repose  without  resorting  to  historical  detailing.  Le 
Corbusier,  who  was  much  more  com  fined  with  I  lie  essence 
of  classicism  than  with  its  superficial  symbols,  delved  deeper 
into  its  true  nature  than  current  copyists  who  con.ader  them- 
selves the  guardians  of  that  great  heritage. 

Among  contemporary  American  architects,  none  has  re- 
mained more  unapologetically  faithful  to  the  principles  of  Le 
Corbusier  than  Richard  Meier.  But  Meier's  designs,  especial- 
ly his  houses,  have  always  been  more  American  than  Europe- 
an, however  much  they  might  recall  those  of  his  Swiss-French 
hero.  In  the  way  it  relates  to  the  classical  tradition  as  it  has  de- 
veloped here  since  colonial  times,  Meier's  latest  country 
house  seems  particularly  American  rather  than  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  manner  of  Le  Corbusier's  villas,  which  respond  to 
a  very  different  landscape.  Like  that  of  the  great  early  mod- 
ern master,  Meier's  implicit  classicism  is  more  powerful  for 
being  less  specific  and  more  subtle  for  being  less  literal. 

Approached  along  a  wooded  road  in  a  rural  section  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  the  Crotta  house  is  first  glimpsed  as  a 
gleaming  white  apparition  on  the  brow  of  a  grassy  terraced 
hillside  backed  by  trees.  With  its  graceful  bowed  facade  and 
outstretched  wings,  this  is  a  virtual  diagram  of  an  American 
Palladian  country  house,  transformed  for  the  late  twentieth 
century  but  basically  recognizable  as  the  same  symmetrical 
axial  scheme  with  a  curving  centerpiece  and  low  pavilions 
popularized  around  1800  by  the  architects  Charles  Bulfinch 
and  Benjamin  Latrobe.  Yet  as  one  draws  nearer,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  uncompromisingly  modern  vision  of  coun- 


The  Grotta  house  in  northern  New  |ersey  is  oriented  like  a 
precision  instrument  around  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
The  east-west  axis  leads  from  the  chimney  at  the  center  of  the 
curving  east  front,  above  center,  to  the  bridge  bisecting  the  west 
above  left.  The  north-south  axis  is  defined  by  the  covered 

trade  extending  from  the  north-facing  garage  to  the 
or,  right,  and  moving  along  an  imaginary  line  toward 
landing  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  hoi 
4ing  pages:  The  house,  seen  from  the  from, 
ited  on  the  terraced  slope  of  a  wooded  ridg<\ 
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carry  off  this  level  of  perfection  both  in  the  whole  and.all  its  parts 


try  life  must  be  the  woi  k  ol 
Richard  Meier,  who  i-- 
most  alone  today  in  hisabili- 
ty  to  carry  off  this  level  of 
perfect  precision  both  in  the 
whole  and  all  oi  its  parts. 

This  is  the  sixteenth 
house  Meier  has  designed, 
and  in  it  he  continues  to  em- 
ploy recurrent  themes,  but 
some  of  them  reappear  with 
significant  new  twists.  For 
example,  there  is  the  char- 
acteristic way  in  which  he 
sites  a  house  in  relation  to  its 
view.  In  several  of  his  early 
houses  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  Meier  made  the 
actual  front  into  the  verita- 
ble back.  Entered  via  a  nar- 
row bridge  from  a  hillside 
arrival  point,  those  houses 
had  almost  anonymous  en- 
try facades  played  down  in  telling  contrast  to  the  spectacular 
facades  looking  out  over  the  principal  vistas,  in  the  American 
picturesque  tradition.  At  the  Grotta  house,  there  is  a  similar 
configuration.  The  bridge  bisecting  the  west  facade  is  not,  al- 
ter all,  the  front  door  but  merely  a  rear  exit.  As  Meier  notes, 
"We've  finally  put  the  back  in  the  back." 

On  arrival,  one  is  led  from  the  detached  two-car  garage  to 
the  front  door  along  a  covered  porcelain-enamel  paneled 
walkway  arcade  that  extends  out  from  the  middle  of  the 
house  like  the  colonnaded  wing  of  a  classical  villa.  Originally 
there  was  to  have  been  a  symmetrical  pair  of  arcades  flanking 
the  pivotal  cylindrical  volume  to  emphasize  the  north-south 
axis  as  strongly  as  the  east-west  alignment  between  the  chim- 
ney and  the  hillside  bridge.  Meier  revised  his  initial  scheme  to 
eliminate  the  south  arcade  and  decided  instead  to  erect  a  sin- 
gle freestanding  arch  at  the  farthest  extent  of  where  that  twin 
wing  would  have  reached;  the  rest  of  it  is  now  only  suggested 
when  the  entire  composition  is  read  as  a  whole.  This  ghost 
wing,  as  it  were,  gives  a  more  intriguing  aspect  to  the  design, 
allowing  the  eye  to  complete  what  is  not  there,  a  favorite  idea 
of  the  early  modernists. 

Despite  such  sophisticated  games,  the  Grotta  house  is  firm- 
ly grounded  in  reality  by  very  solid  geometry,  declared  with 
unusual  clarity  even  for  Meier  and  reemphasi/ed  by  contrast- 
ing exterior  materials  and  colors.  The  circle  and  the  square — 
or  cylinder  and  cube — are  the  primary  tonus  the  architect 
uses  here,  yet  as  always  he  overlaps,  cuts  into,  and  rotates 
give  them  greater  spatial  complexit)  and  visual  sur- 
cal  volume  of  the  house — the  two-stor)  glass  and 
i  nmel  paneled  drum  enclosing  the  typical  Meier 
■  living  room — is  set  off  on  the  east  front  over- 
i  lawn  In  a  single-story  gray  porcelain-enam- 


el paneled  cube  enclosing  a 
more  intimate  sitting  room. 
The  contrasting  cube  motif 
is  expressed  again  in  an  in- 
teresting variation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house. 
There  the  west  facade  is 
composed  of  two  equal 
squares  of  gray  concrete 
block,  identical  save  for  the 
placement  of  windows  and 
inserts  of  glass  block.  Slicing 
between  those  twin  squares 
is  a  white-paneled  catwalk 
connecting  the  wooded  hill- 
side with  a  door  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  house.  That 
elevation  possesses  an  aus- 
terely elegant  minimalism 
so  convincing  that  one  wish- 
es Meier  would  take  that 
low-key  approach  even  fur- 
ther in  the  future. 
The  owners — Louis  Grotta,  a  childhood  friend  of  the  ar- 
chitect, and  his  wife,  Sandra,  an  interior  designer — have  as- 
sembled a  first-rate  survey  of  crafts  by  most  of  the  leading 
American  masters  of  the  postwar  period  (basket  makers  John 
McQueen  and  Ed  Rossbach,  ceramists  Karen  Karnes,  To- 
shiko  Takaezu,  Robert  Turner,  Peter  Voulkos,  Beatrice 
Wood,  and  William  Wyman,  furniture  makersjoyce  and  Ed- 
gar Anderson,  fiber  artists  Sheila  Hicks,  Kay  Sekimachi.  and 
the  Canadian  Mariette  Rousseau- Vermette)  and  their  Euro- 
pean counterparts  (Hans  Coper,  Lucie  Rie,  Hans  Wegner, 
and  Tapio  Wirkkala).  Those  rough-hewn,  earth-toned  ob- 
jects are  strikingly  effective  against  the  pristine  white  surfaces 
by  Meier,  who  consulted  closely  with  the  clients  in  designing 
the  house  to  display  their  collection.  This  is  one  of  the  archi- 
tect's simplest  houses  but  also  one  of  his  most  accessible  and 
appealing.  If  the  Grotta  house  lacks  the  staggering  excite- 
ment of  Meier's  vertiginous  Douglas  house  perched  high 
above  Lake  Michigan  or  the  sprawling  splendor  of  the  house 
in  Old  Westbury,  New  York,  it  also  provides  a  calmer  view  of 
country  life  than  those  famous  antecedents.  Meier  is  one  of 
the  few  architects  of  international  reputation  who,  having 
moved  up  to  buildings  on  the  civic  scale,  continues  to  design 
houses  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Architects  inevitably  find  that 
the  amount  of  care  required  to  produce  a  house  of  this  quality 
cannot  be  rewarding  in  any  sense  but  artistically.  And  at  that 
Richard  Meier,  solitary  traveler  on  a  narrow  but  ever-extend- 
ing pathway,  has  succeeded  once  again.  A 

Richard  Meier  in  a  portrait  by  Hiro,  above.  Opposite  above: 
Wood  bowls  by  Bob  Stocksdale,  Del  Stubbs,  and  Tapio  Wirkkala 
along  a  ledge  in  the  master  bedroom  overlooking  the  two- 
story-high  living  room.  Opposite  below:  In  the  kitchen,  walnut 
stools  by  Joyce  and  Edgar  Anderson,  teapots  by  crafts  ceramists. 
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*SCALCHEVALLIER 


WHEN  I  WAS  CHILD  FORTY  YE  \l<s  ,\(.().  \\  I 
always  summered  in  northern  Mi<  higan 
because  i  he  doc  toi  had  de<  lared  thai  my 
sistei  suffered  from  i<>sc  fevei  and  must 
spend  July  and  August  above  the  "pollen 
zone."  As  a  result  of  this  mysterious,  attra<  tive-sounding  mal- 
ady (it  made  me  think  of  Sleeping  Beauty),  our  shamelessly  in- 
dolent summers  were  given  a  rigorous  medi<  al  e\<  use. 

The  odor  ol  wet  wool  swimsuits  and  burning  wood  (we  had 
a  sepai  ale  wood  oven  just  for  baking  bread,  led  with  the  dri- 
est, neatest  kindling),  the  sound  of  the  lake  water  lapping  it- 
sell  like  a  sleeping  dog,  the  endless  warm  days  at  the  beach 
,ukI  the  (  ool  nights  around  the  card  table,  the  nearly  mytho- 
logical glowing  beauty  of  my  father's  powerful  bow  (he 
thought  hunting  deer  with  guns  wasn't  sporting  enough),  the 
dusty  kerosene  lamps  we'd  light  when  a  sudden  storm  would 
put  theelec  tricityout,  the  smell  of  mildew  that  had  worked  its 
way  into  the  canvas  rovers  grommeted  over  the  speedboat's 
weather-beaten  leather  seats,  the  i<  \  hi  ook  that  kept  seeping 
out  over  the  lawn,  the  communal  dinners  once  a  week  at  the 
country  club,  the  visits  to  the  fish  man,  who  seemed  at  once 
gi  uesome  and  (jure,  a  slop  hue  ket  beside  him  filled  with  hor- 
rid eyes  and  sac  shut  the  fillets  he  rendered  up  as  clean  as  lake 
water  itself — oh,  all  those  memories  came  crowding  back  re- 
cently when  I  went  to  Mackinac  Island  (pronounced  "Macki- 
naw"), the  goal  ol  a  pilgrimage  every  summer  so  long  ago. 

We'd  drive  up  to  Mackinaw  City,  which  my  mother  always 
described  as  the  "uppermost  point  of  the  lower  peninsula," 
and  then  take  the  big  white  ferryboat,  throbbing  and  immac  - 
ulate  in  a  cloud  of  crying  birds,  across  the  straits  that  connect 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  island  fascinated  me 
because  its  Grand  Hotel  had  the  "largest  porch  of  any  sum- 
mer hotel  in  the  world"  (my  mother  again)  and  because  cars 
were  banned  from  it  and  one  had  to  get  around  in  carriages 
or  on  horseback  or  bicycles.  Mackinac  was  famous  for  its 
fudge,  and  the  little  shopping  street  next  to  the  harbor,  which 
looked  like  the  set  of  a  Wild  West  film,  smelled  pleasantly  of 
chocolate  and  horse  manure. 

This  was  a  world  of  massive  Victorian  "cottages"  built  high 
on  the  bluffs,  of  blond  women  who  looked  like  the  becalmed 
beauties  in  Breck  ads,  who  wore  madias  shirts  and  silver  bar- 
rettes,  and  whose  strongest  expletive  was  "Oh,  golly."  This 
was  a  place  of  picnics  out  of  wicker  hampers,  of  croquet 
games  on  mint-sauce  lawns,  of  carriage  rides  through  sun- 
baked fields  and  on  into  birch  and  pine  forests  as  cool  as  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  August,  a  place  where  lilac  trees  grew  by 
the  water  and  the  woods  were  carpeted  with  lady's  slippers 
and  laburnum.  I  was  terrified  this  world  would  have  been 
paved  over,  motorized,  franchisee!,  and  subdivided  or,  worse, 
that  it  had  never  been  as  intoxicating  as  I'd  imagined. 

My  doubts  were  immediately  banished.  I  quickly  saw  that 
Mackinac  Island  remains  one  of  the  last  great  Victorian  re- 
sorts in  America,  a  smaller — and  purer — version  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  or  Kennebunkport.  And  unlike  its  East  Coast  big 
sisters,  Mackinac  is  never  shabbily  genteel  or  oppressively 
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gentile.  It  is  naively  content  with  its  wealth,  its  wholesome- 
ik  ss,  and  its  century-old  rituals. 

The  island  is  less  than  nine  miles  around.  It's  served  by  fer- 
ryboats that  come  up  from  Mackinaw  City  or  down  from 
Saint  Ignace.  although  small  jets  and  private  planes  also  land 
on  its  airstrip,  and  scores  of  private  yachts  and  sailboats  dock 
at  its  port  after  the  annual  races  from  Chicago  and  Port  I  lu- 
ron.  There  may  be  plenty  of  activities  lot  the  voung  and  ener- 
getic, everything  from  golf  on  two  nine-hole  courses  to  sailing 
and  horseback  riding,  but  the  real  specialty  of  the  place  is  ele- 
gant laziness,  which  may  express  itself  best  in  a  carriage  ride 
to  inspect  the  curiosities — the  British  Landing,  where  En- 
glish troops  gained  access  to  the  island  in  the  War  of  1 8 1 2,  the 
Devil's  Kitchen  (a  cave),  and  other  natural  wonders  such  as 
Wishing  Spring,  Lovers  Leap,  and  Arch  Rock. 

()l  course,  the  most  interesting  things  to  see  are  the  mam- 
moth centennial  cottages.  They  are  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  the  island  verges  on  the  edge  of  twee,  but  the  majesty 
of  the  cottages  (some  have  as  many  as  fourteen  bedrooms) 
warrants  the  curatorial  pride.  Pointed  and  scalloped  shin- 
gles, painted  a  blinding  white,  pick  out  patterns  across  the 
ulating  exteriors,  reminding  me  of  the  white  pique  waist  - 
under  tails  by  the  rotund  Victorian  gentlemen 
■  mansions.  Many  of  the  cottages  have  wood- 
!  into  the  stone  foundations  and  de- 
•ezes  into  the  base  ".tits  to  cool  off  the 
aii  that  a  nineteenth-century  doctor 


said  was  so  beneficial  for  "chlerotic  girls  and  puny  boys." 

There  was  nothing  spartan  about  the  medical  regime,  how- 
ever.  Protruding  bays  and  towers  contrast  with  receding 
pore  lies  and  verandas  to  create  an  effect  of  generous  com- 
fort. Some  of  the  cottages  are  separated  by  a  lane  from  their 
stables  and  servants'  quarters  and.  out  behind  them,  their  ex- 
tensive gardens.  People  plant  lots  of  annuals  to  keep  the  color 
going  all  season.  Some  brave  souls  do  the  gardening  them- 
selves, but  most  cottagers  have  regular  help.  In  fact,  the  con- 
versation most  often  revolves  around  the  burning  question  of 
where  to  find  the  gardeners,  plumbers,  electricians,  and 
maids  needed  to  groom  these  white  elephants. 

The  microcosm  of  Mackinac  is  divided  into  rather  neat  cat- 
egories: the  cottagers  (fewer  than  a  hundred  families,  some 
of  whom  go  back  five  generations);  the  business  and  service 
community,  many  of  whom  are  of  Chippewa  descent  or 
mixed  blood  and  who  live  here  year-round;  and  the  tourists, 
who  come  over  for  a  buggy  ride  or  a  week  at  one  of  the  old 

Willow  seats  take  the  sun  on  the  sloping  waterfront  lawn  of 
Comer  Cottage,  the  Musser  residence,  above.  Opposite  left,  top  to 
bottom:  The  bucolic  charms  of  the  Straus  cottage  include  a  little 
red  horse  barn,  a  wicker-filled  front  porch,  an  informal  dining 
room  on  the  side  porch,  and  a  restored  pergola  in  the  garden. 
Opposite  right,  top  to  bottom:  At  the  Goodwin  cottage,  a  pair  of 
gliders  overlook  the  Straits  of  Mackinac;  Victoria  Bankard-Riel 
hitches  up  for  an  afternoon  surrey  ride;  the  shaded  porch  of 
Eileen  Croghan's  cottage  commands  another  water  view;  florist 
Don  Vanderbrook  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  wedding  flowers. 
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hotels,  such  as  the  Island  House,  the  Chippewa,  the  Iroquois, 
or,  preeminently,  the  Grand. 

Now  the  lines  are  beginning  to  blur  a  bit.  In  the  past  the  cot- 
tagers never  sold  their  places.  They  were  unostentatious  peo- 
ple who  liked  simple  pleasures  such  as  bird-watching  and 
hiking  and  could  most  often  be  found  in  faded  Bermudas  and ' 
old  cashmere  cardigan  sweaters,  though  they  might  spiff  up  a 
little  for  a  jazz  concert  at  the  Grand.  Typical  of  this  group  is 
Lornie  Porter,  who  now  lives  year-round  on  the  island.  She's 
active  in  the  hook  club  and  the  Bible  study  group  at  Trinity 
Episcopal  (built  in  1882).  She  and  her  husband,  Bill,  receive 
friends  at  big  cocktail  parties  and  would  be  the  first  to  invite 
newcomers  over  for  a  drink — though  they're  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  cottagers  are  anything  but  a  hard-drinking 
bunch.  Since  their  son,  the  historian  Phil  Porter,  works  at  Fort 
Mackinac,  he  might  send  over  its  kilted  pipers  to  serenade  * 
their  guests.  Lorna  Straus,  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
were  cottagers,  is  a  biology  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  winter — but  in  the  summer  she's  an  avid  horse- 
woman and  tireless  leader  of  the  Mackinac  social  scene.  She 
lives  with  her  family  in  a  house  built  by  Charles  W.  Caskey,  an 
amazingly  rapid  worker  (he  put  up  his  own  Mackinac  cottage 
in  just  one  week). 

If  Lornie  Porter  and  Lorna  Straus  represent  old  Mackinac, 
the  new  tone  is  being  set  by  what  one  old-timer  describes  as 
"high  rollers  from  Detroit,"  scions  of  that  city's  "automobili- 
ty."  Last  year  one  cottage  sold  for  over  $1  million  and  now  an- 
other is  being  offered  for  $2  million.  An  87-year-old  woman 
just  sold  her  Past  Bluff  cottage  to  a  building  contractor.  But 
the  island  isn't  really  in  danger.  Some  82  percent  of  it  is  under 
state  protection  —  Mackinac  was  one  of  the  first  parks  in 
America — and  this  sanctuary  will  never  be  overbuilt. 

Most  islanders  are  proud  of  their  heritage,  and  historical 
plaques  and  markers  abound.  There's  Marquette  Park, 
named  after  Jacques  Marquette,  the  French  priest  who  estab- 
lished a  mission  here  in  1671.  There's  a  memorial  to  a  Chip- 
pewa chief  in  the  Mussers'  backyard  (the  Mussers  own  the 
Grand  Hotel);  the  Indians  first  used  the  island  as  a  sacred 
burial  place  and  named  it  Michilimackinac,  which  means 
great  turtle,  appropriate  for  a  round  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  straits.  There's  the  local  fort,  built  by  the  British  during 
the  American  Revolution  surrendered  to  the  Americans  in 
1796,  and  briefly  recaptured  by  the  Brits  in  the  War  of  1812. 
On  Market  Street  there's  the  former  headquarters  of  John  Ja- 
cob Astor's  fur  company — the  place  that  made  Astor  the  first 
American  millionaire.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry Mackinac  had  become  a  center  for  fishing,  but  in  the  1 880s 
the  cottages  began  to  be  built  and  tourism  arrived  in  a  big  way. 

In   1886  two  local  railroads  and  a  steamship  line  joined 

Bicycles,  horses,  and  carriages  are  the  only  forms  of 
transportation  on  the  island.  Victoria  Bankard-Riel  owns  a 
wicker  Landau  brougham,  c.  1895,  left.  Opposite,  clockwue  from 
top  right:  The  Musser  house  on  Main  Street;  Lornie  Porter 
and  six  grandchildren;  a  cottage  designed  by  Charles  W. 
Caskey.  architect  of  the  Grand  Hotel;  detail  of  a  typically 
preserved  Victorian  cottage;  a  fountain  in  the  Straus  garden. 
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forces  to  construct  one  of  the  woH''  s  great  summer  hotels, 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Mackinac  Island.  The  Grand  dominates 
the  straits  with  its  porch,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  a  football 
field  and  lined  with  Greek  columns  of  white  pine  that  survey 
the  Esther  Williams  Pool  (the  star  made  This  Time  for  Keeps 
here  and  came  back  in  1987  to  dedicate  the  pool).  The  hotel 
was  thrown  together  with  great  speed  by  the  ever-busy 
Charles  Caskey  in  the  spring  of  1887  for  a  July  10  opening; 
the  notable  first  guests  included  Adolphus  Busch,  the  brewer 
from  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Chicago  meat-packers  the  Ar- 
mours and  the  Swifts.  It's  still  the  dressiest  spot  on  the  island 
during  its  six-month  season.  Last  summer  Dan  Musser  III  — 
whose  great-uncle  bought  the  hotel  in  1931  and  who  now 
manages  it  himself — married  Missy  Christie,  and  the  wed- 
ding reception  was  held  at  the  Grand.  Since  Missy's  great- 
grandfather was  the  chairman  of  General  Motors,  the  event 
represented  Michigan  at  its  most  characteristic.  There  were 
bridesmaids,  bunting,  champagne,  and  a  horde  of  guests 
spilling  out  onto  the  great  porch  or  invading  the  fresh  cheer- 
ful interiors. 

The  timeless  quality  of  the  hotel's  public  rooms,  designed 
by  Carlton  Varney,  also  made  it  the  perfect  setting  for  the  re- 
cent Christopher  Reeve  period  film  Somewhere  in  Time.  The 
film  bombed,  but  the  hotel  got  rave  reviews.  As  well  it  might. 
In  fact,  after  this,  my  own  trip  somewhere  in  time,  my  raves 
go  not  just  to  the  Grand  but  to  the  whole  island. 

Cottages  in  northern  Michigan  are  seldom  heated  or 
even  insulated,  and  in  July  the  nights  are  cool  enough  to  re- 
quire a  light  blanket.  By  the  end  of  August  the  cool  of  the 
nights  would  extend  into  the  mornings.  After  Labor  Day 
most  of  the  cottagers  would  drive  off  to  Detroit  or  Chicago, 
leaving  behind  their  big  houses.  Locked  up,  their  shutters 
bolted,  they  were  now  the  domain  of  a  caretaker  who  would 
keep  an  eye  out  for  fires  or  break-ins.  Not  that  there  was 
much  to  steal  beyond  pieces  of  rickety  rattan  furniture  or  the 
Chinese  checkers  board  that  had  lost  its  marbles  or  the  minia- 
ture birch  bark  tepees  in  which  we'd  place  cones  of  pine  in- 
cense. In  early  September  my  sister  and  I  would  go  blueberry 
picking,  hoping  to  see  a  deer  and  afraid  of  meeting  a  bear. 
The  sailboats  were  dry-docked,  the  frogs  had  gone  mute,  and 
the  wasps  had  vanished.  We'd  huddle  closer  and  closer  to  the 
living  room  fire  in  the  evenings.  Then  one  day  our  parents 
would  say  we  must  go  home,  too.  My  sister  and  I  knew  we'd  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  go  barefoot  and  idle,  free  to  explore  the 
woods  or  read  endlessly  exciting  adventure  books  in  absolute 
torpor.  Every  fall  we  would  lose  once  again  our  citizenship  in 
a  country  without  laws.  Its  motto  was,  "Do  as  you  please,"  its 
flag  was  blond  and  tan,  and  it  floated  in  the  narrow  but  swift 
straits  of  the  imagination.  A 

Editors:  Jacqueline  Gonnet  and  Joint  Ryman 

From  the  boardwalk  in  front  of  Amelia  Musser's  garden, 
islanders  watch  a  ferryboat  depart  Mackinac — 2,200  acres  of  pine 
forests,  mint-sauce  lawns,  annual  gardens,  white  shingled 
cottages,  and  Main  Street  hotels  surrounded  by,      deep  blue 
currents  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake      ■  >>••  ior. 


Mackinac  Island  remains  one  c 
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e  last  great  Victorian  resorts  in  America,  a  purer  versi<>.   of  Martha's  Vineyard 
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Lattice  Ek  Seated 

Wicker- inspired  weaves  are  threading  their  way  into  the 
texture  of  furniture  design.  By  Anne  Foxley 


Wicker  is  a  continous  strand  in  the  fabric  of  our  history,  from  Moses's  bul- 
rush basket  to  the  seats  that  cushioned  the  first  airplane  flights  to  the 
creaky  rockers  that  still  hold  the  fort  on  every  well-appointed  porch.  Of 
late,  furniture  designers  are  rediscovering  the  tactile  charm  and  resilience  of  the 
warp  and  woof.  Intertwining  Victorian  flourishes  with  bold  modernist  silhouettes, 
they  have  come  up  with  an  assortment  of  eminently  comfortable  chairs  that  criss- 
cross the  border  between  the  nostalgic  and  the  contemporary. 


Lattice-back  stainless-steel  chair 
by  Pat  Carpenter. 


Designs  that  loom  large,  clockwise 
from  left,  Tom  Dixon's  rush 
Sculpture  chair  at  Modern  Age, 
NYC;  leather  and  rattan  cafe 
chair  from  Walters  Wicker  on 
braided  sisal  rug  from  Rosecore; 
Tom  Dixon's  wicker  Sculpture  chair 
at  Modern  Age;  John  Hutton's 
^or.k  Island  armchair  for  Donghia; 


Eric  Raffy's  Shangai  chair  at 
Furniture  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Woven  chintz  rug  by  Facets  at 
Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  &  Manges. 
Chinese  Seagrass  on  wall  and 
floor  from  Stark.  Custom-colored 
sisal  on  partition  and  individual 
backdrops  from  Rosecore. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Borek  Sipek's  Helena  chair  at 

Furniture  of  the  Twentieth 

Century,  NYC. 
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you  re  in 
JLuck. 


you    a    juicy 

story.  A  story 
everyone     in     Luck, 
Wi sconsin    knows.    It's 
about  herb  marinated 
neer    steak.    It's    about    braised 
l|ly|t  steak  provencal  and  broiled  steaks 
with    company  potatoes.    But  most  or 
all,  it's  about  good  fortune.  Because 
many  cuts  or  beer    j[     are  surpris- 
ingly low  in  calories.  Lower  than 

most  people  think.  A  lean,      /Z    \  ,  --- — ^    p 

avm&W2\    1 
W&M  three  - 


calories.  Round  tip,  for 
example,  bardly  tops  149 
calories.  That's  an  inspira- 
tion to  anyone  holding  a 
menu.  Or  following  a  diet. 
You  know,^S^^accord- 
ing  to  legend,  the  town  or  Luck  was 
nanied/rtM7\Sby  Dan  Smitb,  an  early 
logger.  Having  laced  much  adversity  in 
lire,  ne  solved  tne  problem  by  always 
being  "in  Luck."  Today,  our  luck  is  still 
pretty  good  ~$&Ktfl$h-'  —delicious, 

Id  we  be 


in  fact.  Wb 
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ounce  serving  aver- 


ages 


less  tban  200     /£ 


ROUND  TIP  149  calories 
5.0  gms  total  fat'  (1.8  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  ROUND  169  calories 

4.3  gms  total  fat'  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  LOIN  IbScalori 

7.1  gms  total  fat '  (2. 7  gms  sat      ill 


ere  wou 


^\  without  beel?  Out  ol 
luck,  I'd  say.  See  you  in 
\  the  next  town,    ^j 


EYE  OF  ROUND  I4I  calories 

4  0  gms  total  fat  *  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat  J 


TENDERLOIN  175  calories 

8.1  gms  total  fat'  (3.0  gms  sat.  fat) 


Beef. 


TOP  SIRLOIN  162  calories 
5.8  gms  total  fat'  (2.3  gms  sat.  fat) 


Real  food  lor  real  people. 


'Source:  USDA  HanScok  8-13  1000  tier.  F,gures  are  for  a  3  02.  cookei  serving.  Bee/  trimmej  before  cooking.  4  oi.  uncooked"  yieU  3  02.  cookei 
For  a  beef  recipe  Booklet,  write  the  B.I.  C,  Dept.  X  444  N.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  IL  0001 I   Please  enclose  50<t.  ©1000  Beef  Industry  Council  ani  Beef BoarJ 
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Simple  Virtues 

(Continued  from  page  104)  household.  But 
on  second  glance  I  began  to  notice  that 
some  of  these  ordinary  things  weren't  so 
ordinary  after  all.  The  clover-patterned 
blue  and  white  kitchen  tablecloth  turned 
out  to  be  Porthault  and  the  crockery, 
which  the  family  actually  uses,  proved  on 
close  inspection  to  consist  mainly  of  old  fa- 
ience, Chinese  porcelain,  and  English 
creamwate,  including  a  collection  of 
pieces  with  gardening  tool  motifs. 

Not  everything  here  is  fine  or  rare,  how- 
ever. Nancy  has  an  astutely  democratic 
way  of  mixing  up  the  valuable  with  the 
simplv  charming  or  mteresting,  but  there 
is  also  a  subtle  tension  among  objects  that 
teases  the  viewer  into  looking  more  care- 


fully than  he  otherwise  might.  Above  all, 
Nancy  hates  the  idea  that  anyone  should 
feel  he  has  to  like  something  because  he 
knows  it  is  expected  of  him.  Consequently 
she  tends  to  treat  her  treasures  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  with  no  special  effort  to 
make  anything  look  important  because  it 
might  actually  be  so  by  conventional  stan- 
dards. Nancy's  attitude  toward  collecting 
is  pragmatic.  "I  just  buy  things  I  like  if  I  can 
afford  them,"  she  explains,  but  somehow 
everything  she  buys  seems  to  have  some 
special  quality  that  makes  it  visually  allur- 
ing as  soon  as  she  brings  it  home. 

Some  of  Nancy's  favorite  things  are  fam- 
ily pieces  or  gifts,  like  the  ivory  leather- 
covered  French  cartonnier  in  the  living 
room  she  received  from  her  good  friend 
the  noted  decorator  Bunny  Williams. 
Atop  the  cartonnier  is  a  present  from  a 


grateful  client,  an  eighteenth-century 
French  bronze  dore  clock  in  the  shape  of  a 
sunflower,  a  plant  Nancy  has  always  ad- 
mired. The  big  pink  sofa  was  purchased  by 
another  friend  at  a  local  flea  market  and 
traded  in  exchange  for  a  garden  consulta-  . 
tion.  And  the  unusual  nineteenth-century 
English  paisley  needlepoint  carpet  was 
bought  in  New  York  from  the  dealer  J. 
Garvin  Mecking,  who,  when  Nancy  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  loved  the  carpet  but 
couldn't  afford  it,  told  her  to  take  it  and 
pay  for  it  whenever  she  could.  Long  since 
paid  for,  it  has  become  one  of  her  most 
prized  possessions.  Like  everything  else 
here  it  announces  its  presence  with  under- 
statement, yet  still  resonates  provocatively  t 
in  the  subtle  harmony  of  color  and  pattern 
that  makes  this  house  such  an  enchant- 
ing spot.  A  Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 


Country's  New  Light 

(Continued  from  page  98)  considering  that 
Swid's  stated  goal  this  third  time  around 
was  to  create  a  light  and  airy  family  beach 
house  that  would  be  simple  but  not  aus- 
tere, cozy  but  not  claustrophobic,  charm- 
ing but  not  cute,  pretty  but  not  sweet, 
sophisticated  but  not  intimidating. 

Though  Sills's  first  scheme  for  the  house 
looked  more  like  Scarsdale  than  South- 
ampton to  the  Swids — "there  were  two 
very  long  faces  at  the  presentation,"  the 
decorator  recalls — his  second  scheme 
came  closer  to  what  the  couple  had  in 
mind.  "Not  so  many  window  treatments," 
recalls  Swid.  According  to  Sills,  it  was  a 
screening  of  My  Fair  Lady  that  showed  him 


the  way  particularly  Cecil  Beaton's  sets  for 
Professor  Higgins's  mother's  house.  "That 
gave  me  the  idea  to  do  a  sort  of  American 
version  of  a  turn-of-the-century  English 
garden  house,  mixing  Viennese  and 
French  pieces  with  arts  and  crafts."  That 
also  gave  him  the  idea  for  the  wallpaper  in 
the  foyer,  though  where  Beaton  used  a 
blue  and  white  William  Morris  pattern, 
Sills  chose  to  "edit"  a  blue  and  white  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany  pattern.  "Morris  was 
British,  Tiffany  was  American,"  explains 
the  decorator.  The  concept  struck  home 
for  Swid,  who  was  more  than  enthusiastic 
about  assembling  the  wide  range  of  furni- 
ture and  accessories  required  to  realize  the 
decorative  ideal  and  was  even  willing  to  in- 
dulge an  ornamental  flourish  here  and 
there,  provided  that  Sills  adhered  to  her 


keep-it-predominately- white  mandate. 
Which,  of  course,  he  did. 

Yet  even  though  Sills  reached  back  in 
time  for  his  inspiration,  the  interior's  true 
vintage  is  nonetheless  apparent.  There's  a 
measured  luxury  to  these  fifteen  elegant 
rooms  that  is  altogether  contemporary, 
pure  1990.  "I  guess  I'm  still  a  modernist  at 
heart,"  admits  Swid,  who  takes  credit  for 
her  role  as  Sills's  editor.  "I  like  things 
clean,  simple,  and  pure."  She  adds,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  learning  to  love  the  poly- 
chromatic honeycomb  pattern  artisan 
Sally  Colbert  stenciled  on  the  wide-plank 
wood  floors  Sills  installed  as  a  backdrop 
for  his  client's  ever-expanding  collec- 
tion of  American  hooked  rugs.  This  bodes 
well  for  Stephen  Sills.  Nan  Swid  plans  to 
stay  in  touch.  A 


Nature  Study 


(Continued  from  page  114)  anything,  don't 
have  to.  The  next  year  I  turn  the  hay  back 
in,  so  the  soil  is  black.  It's  like  Nebraska  out 
there."  In  addition  to  the  garden,  Welliver 
has  forty  laying  chickens,  Araucanas  from 
Chile,  whose  eggs  are  multicolored — just 
the  sort  of  eggs  a  painter  should  have.  A 
windmill  next  to  the  chicken  coop  gener- 
ite«    '     "-'cal  energy  for  the  house. 

nice  the  old  hou       was 

some 

•<  ■  !  itove 

:".d  some 


Shaker  pieces  and  other  antiques  are 
spread  here  and  there  throughout  the  spa- 
cious rooms.  The  house  is  large.  Its  16,000 
square  feet  are  distributed  over  two  stories 
and  the  cellar,  in  which  an  ample  supply  of 
wine  is  stored.  The  house  is  also  unclut- 
tered, but  it  never  gives  an  impression  of 
coldness.  The  ceilings — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  skylit  ceiling  of  the  studio, 
which  was  once  the  barn — are  low. 

The  air  of  calm  that  permeates  Wel- 
liver's  house  exists  in  distinct  contrast  to 
his  paintings,  which  are  dense,  energized 
icsponses  to  a  world  ol  wild  particulars. 
They  do  not  soothe,  as  landscapes  have 
traditionally  done.  They  excite — the 
paintings  are  relentlessly  descriptive,  as 


various  as  the  world  they  portray.  In  all 
sorts  of  weather,  with  a  knapsack  filled 
with  paints  and  brushes,  a  folding  easel 
on  his  back,  and  a  small  canvas  in  one 
hand,  Welliver  trudges  out  to  his  favorite 
sites.  He  sets  up  and  paints,  putting  every- 
thing in — what  one  sees  in  the  woods  near 
his  house,  and  also  what  one  suspects  is 
there.  Thousands  of  snowflakes,  leaves, 
branches,  shadows,  ripples,  rocks,  cracks, 
and  grass  blades  become  a  vision  of  power 
endlessly  restored,  an  allegory  of  the  infi- 
nite. Welliver's  house  has  an  air  of  calm  be- 
cause it  must.  Its  clean  lines,  its  simplicity 
provide  a  refuge  from  the  swirl  of  nature 
that  surrounds  it  and  that  quickens  the  art- 
ist's canvases.  A    Editor:  Armcia  de Moubray 
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"I  made  $15,000 

in  the 
first  four  months!^ 

"Your  home-study  course  gave  me  the  self-confidence  and 

know-how  to  start  a  new  career  as  interior  decorator.  I  was 

amazed  at  how  much  I  learned  from  Sheffield  in  such  a 

short  time.. .and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Immediately 

after  graduation,  I  started  handling  the  interiors  for  a 

number  of  friends.  Before  long,  I  was  also  doing  work  for 

several  local  builders.  Now  I'm  already  getting 

referrals  from  previous  clients.  It's  great!" 

-  Gayle  J.,  Waxahachie,  TX 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


J! 


A  fascinating  new  home-study  course 
can  help  you  get  started 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  small  part  of 
your  home— perhaps-  creating  a  whole  new  room— 
and  using  your  own  ideas?  Have  you  ever  helped  a 
friend  solve  a  decorating  problem7  You  may  have  the 
makings  of  a  rewarding  career. 

Why  not  profit  from  an  aptitude 
that  comes  naturally? 

Interior  decorating  is  a  field  of  many  attractions.  A 
choice  of  good  positions— full  or  part  time.  Perhaps  a 
business  of  your  own,  where  you  set  the  hours.  Work- 
ing in  a  world  of  fashion— of  beautiful  fabrics,  furni- 
ture and  accessories.  Where  you  meet  interesting 
people,  make  many  friends.  Where  you  are  well  paid 
for  your  talents. 

Sounds  wonderful?  We  at  Sheffield  School  can  help 
make  it  all  come  true  if  you  can  spare  some  brief  time 
at  home  for  enjoyable  training.  No  previous  experi- 
ence or  special  skills  are  needed  to  enroll. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  beautifully  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail.  They  are  accompanied  by  unique  "Listen- 
and-Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  hear  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  guiding  you.  It's  like  having  a 
private  tutor  all  to  yourself. 

That's  only  the  beginning! 

You  are  assigned  real-life  decorating  projects,  based 
on  your  lessons,  which  you  work  out  at  home  and 
return  to  our  school.  Here  a  professional  decorator 
reviews  them  and  then— again  speaking  to  you  on 
tape— offers  you  specific  ideas  and  advice.  No  more 
convenient  and  enjoyable  method  of  learning  has  ever 
been  devised! 

Call  or  send  for  Sheffield's  lavish  free  booklet  which 
describes  our  course  in  full  detail.  There's  no  obliga- 
tion— no  salesman  will  visit. 


'Your  people  were  so  helpful 
and  friendly!" 


Thanks  to  my 
Sheffield  training 
I'm  now  employed 
as  Associate  Con- 
sultant at  a  local 
decorating  shop."— 
Dawn  W -Lowville  NY 


'This  course  has  taught  me  so 
much!" 


Imagine  how  good  I 
feel  talking  with 
architects  and 
understanding 
everything  they 
say— often  making 
very  good  sugges- 
tions of  my  own." 
Judy  A— Salisbury,  NC 


,r- 


"I've  never  enjoyed  working  as  much!" 


"As  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished your  Course, 
I  was  hired  by  a 
popular  decorating 
store  in  town— ana 
after  just  two 
months  I  received  a 
25%  wage  increase!  "- 
Beverly  K- Avon,  CO 


For  Free  Booklet 
call  Toil-Free 
800-451-SHEFF 
Operator 
#160 

or  mail 
coupon  fi 


Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 

Licensed  by  New  York  State  Dept  ot  Education 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG60,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation  the  full-color  booklet  Your  Future  in 
Interior  Decorating,  describing  opportunities  in  decorating  and  how  I  can  get  started. 


Name. 


Address. 
City/ 
State 


□  Under  18,  check  here  tor  special  information. 


.Zip. 


.J 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers 
of  prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 

remodeling,  furniture,  home  fashions,  and 

tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 

about  products  and  services,  to  order  brochures. 

or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

American  Standard  800-821-7700  X4023 

Andersen  Corporation  800-255-2550 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

KohlerColor  Coordinate  800-772-1814  DEPTHG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Machin  Design?  800-MACHIN-4 

Marvin  Window?  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries.  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Dapha.  Ltd.  800-334-7396 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 

Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  Furniture  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industrie-  800-444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Thomasville  Furniture  800-225-0265 

Wesley  .Allen  Brass  Bed?  800-541-3027 

HOME  FASHIONS 

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Colonial  Williamsburg  800-446-9240 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

DuPonC  "Stainmaster"  Carpet  800-4-DUPONT 

Karastan  800-234-1120 

Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-6917 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Raintree  Designs  800-422-4400 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Vectra  Fabric  Protector  800-241-4880 

TABLETOP 

Georg  Jensen  800-223-1275 

Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 

N'oritake  Company.  Inc.  800-562-1991 

On  eti- 800-351-9842 

Reed  &  Barton  800-343-1383 

Royal  Copenhagen  800-223-1275 

Swarovski  Silver  Crystal  800-556-6478 


Peaceable  Kingdom 


(Continued from  page  119)  .is  well  as  impres- 
sionist and  modern  art.)  And  more  and 
more  Europeans  and  Americans  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  bid  in  the  S10-S15  million 
range.  '"I  think  the  market  is  here  to  stav." 
savs  Lucy.  "We  ha\e  more  to  sell  than 
we've  e\er  had.  and  there's  a  higher  lev  el 
of  qualnv  and  value." 

Success  has  brought  criticism.  Many 
dealers  charge  that  Sothebv's  has  artificial- 
lv  inflated  the  market,  mainlv  b\  making 
huge  loans  to  prospective  buyers.  Half  of 
the  $53  million  that  Alan  Bond  bid  for  Van 
Gogh's  Irist  fin  1987  turned  out  to  be  a  loan 
from  Sotheby's;  his  inability  to  repa)  it 
caused  an  uproar  in  the  art  community, 
and  put  the  painting  back  on  the  market. 
(Irises  was  bought  bv  the  Gett)  Museum 
this  past  March  for  an  undisclosed  sum.) 
Sothebv's  has  now  changed  its  policv:  the 
firm  will  no  longer  lend  money  against 
paintings  that  are  up  foi  sale.  Bui  the  in- 
creasing tendencv  to  see  onl)  the  dollar 
signs  in  art  troubles  a  lot  of  people,  includ- 
ing Lucy.  "Ever\  collector — not  just  so- 
called  speculators — has  been  forced  b\  the 
rise  m  value  of  paintings  to  be  aware  that 
what  they  hang  on  the  wall  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant asset.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  get 
awa)  from  it."  The  commercialization  of 
art  proceeds  apace,  and  the  auction 
houses,  which  are  largel)  responsible,  are 
taking  a  beating  in  the  press,  but  the  end  of 
the  auction  boom  is  now  here  in  sight. 

Lucy  has  streamlined  her  life  as  much  as 
possible.  She  uses  a  personal  shopper  for 
her  cli  ithes,  and  although  she  savs  she  her- 
self doesn't  think  in  terms  of  interior  deco- 
rating, she  does  use  a  decorator.  Jane 
O'Keefe.  "Jane's  absoluteh  essential.  She 
knows  our  taste."  What  is  their  taste?  "Not 
too  fancy.  We  realh  are  interested  in  the 
works  of  art.  Our  paintings  should  take 
precedence.  Not  that  it's  such  a  stellar  col- 
lection, hut  we  don't  want  cabbage  roses  all 
over  the  place."  In  then  New  York  apart- 
ment they  have  mostly  contemporary 
drawings  b\  Brice  Maiden.  Donald  Sul- 
tan. Susan  Rothenberg.  |oel  Shapiro.  Mal- 
colm Mot  lev.  Dubuffet,  and  Baselitz. 
along  with  some  nineteenth-century  En- 
glish paintings  and  a  few  antiquities  and 
tribal  pieces.  In  the  countn  it's  British  na- 
iften  anonymous  farm  animal  paint- 
n  enthusiasm  of  Da\  id's. 
v.  who  is  thirty-something  but  looks 
twt       -something,  grew   up  with  a  lot  of 
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animals  in  a  small  isolated  village  about  fif- 
ty miles  north  of  London,  where  her  fa- 
ther was  deputv  chairman  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  She  learned  to  ride  when  she 
was  five  and  became  a  prizewinning  eques- 
trian. At  the  age  of  eight,  she  went  off  to 
boarding  school.  At  eighteen,  she  went  to 
the  Courtauld  Institute,  where  she  spent 
the  next  four  vears  specializing  in  contem- 
porary art.  Her  first  job  was  with  Henrv 
Moore,  helping  to  put  together  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  his  work.  She  did  the  same 
thing  for  Anthonv  Caro.  After  that  she  or- 
ganized an  auction  for  the  British  alterna- 
tive-space organization  Air  &  Space,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  she  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  crack  fund-raiser.  The  Sothebv's 
job  in  London  rescued  her  from  fund-rais- 
ing, and  now  Horseflv  Farm  rescues  her 
every  Fridav  from  Sotheby's. 

A  big  brown  and  white  turkev  that  looks 
as  though  hejust  strutted  off  a  bourbon  la- 
bel crosses  in  front  of  Lucv  and  Josephine 
as  thev  emerge  from  the  henhouse  carry- 
ing freshlv  laid  eggs.  The  donkevs  are  hee- 
hawing.  Barnvard  noises  are  the  only 
sounds  in  this  idyllic  countrvside — the 
farm  adjoins  300  acres  of  foundation- 
owned  meadows  and  lake  on  which  no 
houses  can  ever  be  built.  One  of  the  pvgmv 
goats  thev've  named  after  a  well-known 
European  art  dealer  ("because  he's  small 
and  ugh  and  thinks  onlv  about  sex")  is  mis- 
behaving again.  Skirting  their  little  eigh- 
teenth-centurv  farmhouse,  Lucv  stops  to 
pick  a  few  weeds  in  the  vegetable  patch. 
The  view  across  the  lake  is  as  bucolic  as  The 
Garden  of  Eden,  a  nineteenth-centurv  En- 
glish painting  bv  Miles  of  Northleach  that 
hangs  in  their  unfastidious  living  room. 

Lucv  clomps  through  the  mud  in  her 
moccasins,  wearing  faded  jeans,  a  white  T- 
shirt  bv  Comme  des  Garcons,  and  an  over- 
size sweater.  Josephine,  in  OshKosh.  is 
lugging  Boo,  a  grav  brown  rabbit  nearly  as 
big  as  she  is.  Lucv  and  Josephine  open  the 
barn  door  and  meander  past  the  horses  in 
their  stalls.  At  the  other  end  of  the  stable, 
thev  stop  at  the  stv  to  check  on  supine  Al- 
ice, their  300-pound  pig.  Last  summer,  a 
huge  boar  arrived  and  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  st)  with  Alice,  but  nothing  happened. 
It  appeared  that  Alice  had  a  bad  case  of  ar- 
thritis. How  did  thev  know?  "She  couldn't 
get  up."  The  Nashes  are  trving  again  for 
piglets,  but  Lucv  doubts  very  much  that 
they'll  arrive  before  the  new  baby  does. 
The  salesroom  at  Sothebv's.  with  its  fren- 
zied competition  and  prices  in  the  millions, 
seems  verv  far  awa\    A 
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HANDMADE 
ENGLISH   CONSERVATORIES 


For  over  a  century,  Amdega  have  been  designing  and  building 
the  highest  quality  conservatories.  Handmade  in  England, 
using  traditional  skills,  each  conservatory  is  designed  and 
built  to  order  from  the  best  quality  cedar.  There  are  distinctive 


styles  and  finishes  to  suit  all  types  of  houses  and  budgets; 
prices  are  between  S17,000  and  SIOO.OQO.  Amdega's  exclusive 
design  service  is  available  throughout  the  United  States  and 
includes  full  drawings  and  quotations. 


AMDEGA 

♦    CONSERVATORIES  SINCE    1874    ♦ 


For  >our  S5  Full  Color  Conservator)  and  Garden  Buildinj  r  return  S5  «  -  gn  Center.  Boston.  M.-> 

Name Telephone Please  check  the  box  if  you  wish  our  designer  to  -  II  ~ 

Address _    .  _  .  __ Zip-code 
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DESIGN 

Page  36  De  —  375,  Box  77462, 

375  Illinois  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
495-5800  38  Gazelle  chairs,  steel  with  baked  ep- 
oxy  finish,  by  Jonathan  Crinion  for  AREA,  SI  35,  to 
the  trcde  at  AREA,  Toronto;  Dale  Travis,  NYC; 
Malcolm  B.  Weiss  &  Assocs.,  Atlanta;  Stratus  2, 
Chicago;  Jane  Bander  &  Assocs.,  Dallas;  Knstion- 
sen,  San  Diego;  Johnston  Group,  San  Francisco. 
For  U.S.  retail  suppliers,  call  (41 6)  299-0088. 

DEALER'S  EYE 

Pages  56  Vallin  Galleries,  516  Danbury  Rd.,  Wil- 
ton, CT  06897;  1203)762-7441 

COUNTRY'S  NEW  LIGHT 

Page  93  Custom  tufted  sofa,  tub  chair  in  blue  sitting 
room,  to  the  trade  *o  order  at  Stephen  Sills  &  As- 
socs., NYC  (212;  289-8180.  Pumice  cotton/silk  on 
sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston,  Laguna  Ni- 
guel,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Washington,  DC;  JEH'Denver,  Denver; 
Fee-McLaran,  Honolulu;  Gene  Smiley,  Minne- 
apolis; S.  C.  Smith,  Phoenix;  Designers  Show- 
room, Seattle.  Homespun  linen  =PN-3  on  tub 
chair,  Sandy's  Stone  cotton  =-PC-17  on  sofa  pil- 
lows, to  the  trade  from  Nontucket  Looms,  Nan- 
tucket (508)  228-1908.  Setalana  Sheer  wool  silk 
for  curtains,  54"  wide,  S60  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dal- 
las, Dama,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy.  Richa   :  Ana  silver-plate  picture 


frames  on  for  table,  from  a  collection  of  Swid  Pow- 
ell items,  available  at  Barneys  New  York,  Berg- 
do  rf  Goodman.  B loom ingd ale's,  D.  F.Sanders, all 
NYC;  House  of  Denmark,  Atlanta;  Geary's,  Bev- 
erly Hills;  Studio  330,  Birmingham;  Metro-De- 
signs of  the  20th  Century,  Charlotte;  Marshall 
Field's,  Table  of  Contents,  both  Chicago;  In-Tech 
Design,  Denver;  Urban  Objects,  Philadelphia; 
Macy's  California,  San  Francisco;  Fred  Segal 
Zero  Minus  Plus,  Santa  Monica;  American  Hand, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Artafax,  Westport;  Neiman 
Marcus.  94-95  Custom-painted  decorative  floor, 
by  decorative  painter  Sally  Colbert,  NYC  212, 
219-1599.  18th-century  Italian  pietra  dura  top/ 
painted  frame  table,  similar  items  at  Alexandre  Bi- 
aggi,  Paris  (1)  42-86-08-40.  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
Collection  glass/tubular-steel  MR  tables,  to  the 
trade  from  Knoll  Studio,  a  division  of  Knoll  Interna- 
tional, NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Charlotte,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  Minneapolis,  New  Brunswick, 
Philadelphia,  Phoenix,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Toronto,  Washington,  DC.  Wrought-iron 
1930s  floor  lamps,  similar  items  at  Geffner- 
Schatzky  Antiques,  South  Egremont  (413)  528- 
0057.  Custom  tub  chair,  tufted  sofa,  tufted  chair,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Stephen  Sills  &  Assocs.,  NYC 
(212)  289-8180.  Homespun  linen  (#PN*3)  on 
chairs  and  sofa,  ramie/linen  fabric  *PN-25)  on 
pillows  on  wicker  chaise  and  tufted  chair,  to  the 
trade  from  Nantucket  Looms,  Nantucket  (508) 
228-1908.  Wedgwood  Queen's  Ware  18th-centu- 
ry dish  on  Mies  van  der  Rohe  table,  Thonet  ebo- 
nized-beech  magazine  rack,  similar  items  at  Niall 
Smith  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  255-0660.  96-97  Cus- 
tom-painted dining  room  walls,  by  decorative 
painter  Sally  Colbert,  NYC  (21 2)  21 9-1 599.  Ameri- 
can arts  and  crafts  wooden  candlesticks  on  man- 
tel, to  the  trade  at  Joel  Mathieson,  NYC  (21 7)  966- 


7332.  Setalana  Sheer  wool/silk  for  curtains,  54" 
wide,  $60  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above).  Robert  A.  M.  Stern  Metropolitan  silver- 
plate  tall  straight  candlesticks,  Robert  Mapple- 
thorpe  Orchid  porcelain  coup  plate,  both  for  Swid 
Powell  (see  above).  98  Plisse  linen/rayon/silk  for 
curtains,  49"  wide,  S49.50  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House  (see  above).  Tick  Tick  cotton  on  wick- 
er chair,  50"  wide,  S63  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Decorators  Walk,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy,  Washington,  D.C.  99  Late  19th  century 
American  cast-iron  garden  bench  and  chairs,  sim- 
ilar items  at  Richard  Kazarian  Antiques,  Newport 
(401)  846-3563.  Michael  Graves  Little  Dripper 
porcelain  coffee  pot,  filter,  lid.  Graves  porcelain 
sugar  bowl,  creamer,  spoon  set,  Tigerman 
McCurry  Wings  porcelain  bowl,  George  Sowden 
Rio  porcelain  buffet  plates,  Robert  Ventun  Note- 
book and  Grandmother  porcelain  mugs,  George 
Sowden  Rio  porcelain  mug,  Michael  Graves  Blue 
Corinth  porcelain  mugs,  all  for  Swid  Powell  (see 
above).  Terrace  planting  design  by  Ben  Baldwin, 
31  PalmarTer.,  East  Hampton,  NY  11937. 

SIMPLE  VIRTUES 

Page  100  Nancy  McCabe  Garden  Design,  Box 
447,  Salisbury,  CT  06068.  102  Clover  cotton,  94" 
wide,  $175  yd,  as  tablecloth,  5300-5500,  to  spe- 
cial order  from  Porthault,  NYC  (212)  688-1660. 
104-05  Petronella  cotton  on  armchairs,  from 
Chesham  Collection,  54"  wide,  535  yd,  to  special 
order  from  Liberty  of  London,  NYC,  Ardmore,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  DC  106  Reproduction  Lut- 
yens  Clifton  garden  chairs,  seasoned  English  oak, 
£540  ea,  from  Clifton  Little  Venice,  London  (1 )  289- 
7894.  107  Bramble  Leaf  cotton  as  tablecloth,  by 
HodsollMcKenzie,  54'  wide,  575  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  93).  Scolloped 
linen  pillow  shams,  5204  ea  std  or  sq,  51 36  ea  bou- 
doir size,  linen  top  sheet,  5471  queen  size,  from 
Porthault,  NYC  (212)  688-1660.  Carnation  cotton 
on  bedroom  armchair,  54"  wide,  S35  yd,  to  special 
order  from  Liberty  of  London  (see  above). 

NATURE  STUDY 

Pages  110-11  Harbor  Duck  cotton  on  sofa  and  pil- 
lows, to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  for  showrooms 
call  (800)  423-5881 .  Breuer  Collection  Wassily  tu- 
bular-steel/leather chair,  to  the  trade  from  Knoll- 
Stud  io,  a  division  of  Knoll  International  (see  above 
for  pgs  94-95).  Cowhide  rugs  from  Chile  at  Tandy 
Leather,  for  nearest  store  call  (800)  433-5546,  in 
TX  (81 7)  551 -9621  (collect). 

THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

Page  124  Re-mcarnatton  Piece  against  V-shaped 
window,  Weeper  standing  figure  by  doorway,  by 
Rhonda  Saboff,  work  available  through  LA. 
Eyeworks,  Los  Angeles  (213)  653-8255.  Custom 
dining  table  with  plastic  laminate  top  and  Douglas 
fir  legs,  designed  by  Josh  Schweitzer,  fabricated 
by  Cameron  Aston,  to  order  from  Schweitzer  BIM, 
Hollywood  (213)  962-5530.  Custom  CITY  stained 
maple  chairs,  chandelier  with  fabricated  foam- 
core  shade,  lamp  cord,  lamp  holder,  designed  by 
Josh  Schweitzer,  to  order  from  Schweitzer  BIM, 
Hollywood  (21 3)  962-5530. 

DOUBLE  BILLING 

Pages  126-31  Eucalyptus  stump  tables  with  gold- 
leaf-edged  glass  tops  on  casters,  5300  ea,  to  spe- 
cial order  from  BAM  Construction/Design,  Santa 
Monica  (213)  393-3252.  128-29  Lamp,  rusted 
steel  diamond-plate  base  on  skateboard  wheels 
with  electrical  hardware,  51 ,000,  to  special  order 
from  BAM  (see  above).  130  Chula  Vista,  1985, 
lithograph  by  Peter  Alexander,  from  James  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  Santa  Monica  (213)  451  -4666  131 
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Just  the  essentials. 

For  beautiful  beginnings,  begin  with  the  essentials. 
Treasures  you'll  enjoy  ior  a  long,  long  time,  like  a 
wonderful  Beautyrest  Brasstbed.  Or  begin  with  the 
Beautyrest  mattress.  The  mattress  that  stays  Forever 
Firm.  It's  built  with  pre-compressed,  individually 
wrapped  coils  to -give -you  a  firm,  comfortable  mattress 
that  can't  sag.  The  warm  glow  of  a  Beautyrest  Brass 
bed  and  the  Forever  ^~x^^^^  &  SIMMONS 
Firm  comfort  of  the  f:       }  '     **^    ' 

Beautyrest  mattress./ 


'{.  Just  the  essential 
\  from  Beautyrest; 
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Kitchen  mosaic  floor,  to  special  order  from  BAM 
(see  above).  Mandarin  Rose  cotton  on  sofa,  by 
Gianni  Versace,  to  the  trade  at  China  Seas,  NYC, 
Los  Angeles;  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs.,  Atlanta,  Dania; 
Ostrer  House,  Boston;  Hinson  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  &  Win- 
dow, Denver,  San  Francisco;  Fee-McClaran,  Ho- 
nolulu,  Taggart-Zwiebel,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Stephen  E.  Earls,  Portland,  Se- 
attle; Campbell-Louis,  Troy.  Aluminum  baseball 
bat  tables,  $500  ea,  to  special  order  from  BAM 
(see  above).  Fiberglass  cow,  designed  by  Richard 
Mulligan,  to  the  trade  to  special  order  from  Rich- 
ard Mulligan,  Los  Angeles  (21  3)  653-0204. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS 

Page  138  Steel  garden  archway,  similar  gatework 
from  Bob  Keating,  ^203)  263-0104. 

NANTUCKET  FEDERAL 

Poges  140-47  Carpentry,  by  Frank  Psaradelis, 
Nantucket  (508)  228-2656.  142-44  Jacquard  Ma- 
dras cotton  lace  (#32560)  for  curtains,  70"  wide, 
$85  yd,  to  the  trade  from  E.  C.  Carter,  a  division  of 
Greeff  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  coii  (800)  223- 
0357.  142  Pompcicn  Stripe  hand-printed  wallpa- 
per, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fits,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Beachwood,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Toronto,  Troy,  Washington,  D.C.  Valeria 
Medallion  cotton/silk  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  to  spe- 
cial order  at  Scalamandre  (see  above  for  pg  93). 
146  Strobel  Relief  hand-printed  wallpaper,  Stro- 


bel  Frieze  hand-printed  border  wallpaper,  to  the 
trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above  for  pg  93).  147 
Charlotte  cotton/polyester  comforter,  $375  full/ 
queen  size,  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  at 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  La  Jolla,  Minneapolis, 
Palm  Beach,  Palo  Alto,  Princeton,  San  Francisco. 

FORECASTS 

Page  170  Sculpture  rush/metal  chair,  designed  by 
Tom  Dixon,  $1,764,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (212) 
353-3450.  Woven  leather  on  rattan  frame  chair 
(#WAC-10),  $650,  to  the  trade  at  Walters  Wicker, 
NYC;  Reagan  &  Assocs.,  Atlanta;  Ostrer  House, 
Boston;  Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  &  Manges,  Chi- 
cago; George  Cameron  Nash,  Dallas;  Walters/ 
Rosecore,  Dania;  C.  W.  Stockwell,  Los  Angeles; 
Darr-Luck,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C;  Pa- 
cific Showrooms  West,  San  Francisco;  Collins- 
Draheim,  Seattle;  Habert,  Toronto;  Billi  Born, 
Troy.  Custom  woven  sisal  area  rug,  from  Waldo 
Collection,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Rosecore  Car- 
pet, NYC,  Dania,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C; 
Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta,  Phillips-Crawford, 
Beachwood,  George  &  Frances  Davison,  Boston; 
Rozmallin,  Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Linn  Ledford  Showroom,  Denver;  Fee- 
McClaran,  Honolulu,  Decorative  Carpets,  Los  An- 
geles; Richard  Guillen  Showroom,  Laguna 
Niguel;  Thomas  Griffith,  San  Francisco;  Collins- 
Draheim,  Seattle;  Wade  Carter,  Tempe;  H  &  I  Car- 
pet, Toronto;  Ghiordes  Knot,  Troy.  Sculpture 
wicker/metal  chair,  designed  by  Tom  Dixon, 
$1,764,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (212)  353-3450. 
Block  Island  armchair,  rattan  woven  over  hard- 
wood frame  with  cotton/down  cushion,  designed 
by  John  Hutton  for  Donghia,  $1 ,440  COM,  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Furniture,  NYC,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Dania,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
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Lilypons  Water  Gardens 

i  my  colorful  new  Lilypons  catalogue;  85.00  enclosed. 

i  t)  and  Texas  (35?)  residents  please  add  tax 


:  )6  Lihpons  Road 

Box 188 

shire,  TX  ;  1 42^ 
134-8525 

Address 


106  Lilypons  Way 

P.(  I.  Box  1130 
Thermal,  CA  92274 


State 


Zip 


ington,  DC;  Interior  Elements,  Atlanta;  Ostrer 
House,  Boston;  David  Sutherland,  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton; Wendy  Boyd,  Denver;  Telio  &  Cie.,  Montreal, 
Toronto;  Judy  Baer,  Philadelphia;  Susan  Mills,  Se- 
attle. Shangai  armchair,  rattan  seat/hammered 
tubing  frame,  designed  by  Eric  Raffy,  $580,  at  Fur- 
niture of  the  Twentieth  Century,  NYC  (212)  929- 
6023.  Custom  Rondele  Twill  Woven  Cotton  Chintz 
rug,  by  Facets/Textile  Designs,  $4,674  COM,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Patterson,  Flynn,  Mortin  & 
Manges,  NYC,  Chicago;  Designer  Carpets,  Atlan- 
ta; Vivian  Watson,  Dallas;  Regency  House,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco;  Denton  Jones,  Houston; 
Decorative  Carpets,  Los  Angeles;  Delk  &  Morri- 
son, New  Orleans;  Darr-Luck,  Philadelphia; 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Phoenix;  Trade  Wings,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  Mark  B.  Meyer,  West  Palm  Beach.  Chi- 
nese Seagrass,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Hous- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Troy,  Washington,  DC;  Gregory  Alonso,  Cleve- 
land; Shears  &  Window,  Denver,  Laguna  Niguel; 
Dean-Warren,  Phoenix;  Designers  Showroom, 
Seattle.  Custom-colored  sisal  (#M-7  Lemon)  on 
partition,  from  Rainbow-Mirage  Collection,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Rosecore  (see  above).  Lattice 
chair,  stainless  steel  with  suede  seat,  $900,  from 
Pat  Carpenter  Design,  High  Point,  to  order  call 
(919)  885-9322.  Custom-colored  sisal  (#M-7  Lem- 
on) on  backdrop,  from  Rainbow-Mirage  Collec- 
tion, to  the  trade  to  order  at  Rosecore  (see  above). 
Copley  mahogany  armchair  with  woven  peal  rat- 
tan back,  Chino  Ghurka  fabric  on  seat,  $2,810, 
from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  (see  above 
for  pg  147).  Parlor  Square  Back  Game  chair, 
wicker  seat/rattan  frame,  $296,  from  Palecek,  for 
stores  call  (800)  227-2538,  in  CA  (415)  236-7730. 
Custom-colored  sisal  (#M-8  Forget-Me-Not)  on 
backdrop,  from  Rainbow-Mirage  Collection,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Rosecore  (see  above).  Helena 
rattan  chair,  designed  by  Borek  Sipek,  $660,  at 
Furniture  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  NYC  (21 2)  929- 
6023.  Custom-colored  sisal  (#M-6  Cherry)  on 
backdrop,  from  Rainbow-Mirage  Collection,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Rosecore  (see  above). 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Arts  advocate 
Cee  Brown 
is  taking  it  to 
the  streets 


1  he  streets  of  New  York  City  are  a  little 
more  lively,  colorful,  provocative,  en- 
gaging, controversial,  memorable,  and 
rich,  thanks  to  Cee  Brown,  executive 
director  of  Creative  Time.  Since  taking 
the  reins  of  the  not-for-profit  "guerril- 
la arts  organization*'  three  and  a  half 
■■■■jgKBBI  years  ago,  the  37-vear-old  sen  of  a  Yak- 
ima, Washington,  cattle  rancher  has  spent  seventy  hours  of 
every  week  helping  "emerging  and  underrecognized  artists" 
realize  some  four  hundred  works  for  public  spaces,  not  only 
in  Manhattan  but  also  in  Queens.  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx. 

Although  Brown  previously  spent  four  years  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art  and  five  years  at  the  Holly  Solomon  ( >. ti- 
lery, he  ultimately  decided  that  his  commitment  was  to  the 
public,  not  the  private,  sector.  "You  shouldn't  have  to  go  to 
the  hallowed  halls  of  some  museum  or  galler\  for  an  art  ex- 
perience," "  he  explains.  "Art  shouldn't  be  ghettoized.  We 
should  take  art  to  people,  not  try  to  bring  people  to  ai  t." 

The  kind  of  art  Brown  is  intent  on  bringing  to  people  may 
be  either  performed  or  purely  visual,  but  as  times  goes  by  il  is 
increasingly  socially  oriented.  Although  these  are  difficult 
days  for  art  that  packs  a  political,  social,  or  sexual  punch, 
Brown  is  not  one  to  back  down  from  a  fight.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  giant  photographic  postei  he  sue  (ceded  in  per- 
suading the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authoi  it)  to  mount  on  the 
side  of  38  New  York  City  buses  last  wintei .  (  t  cited  In  ( iran 
Fury,  a  collective  of  AIDS  activists,  the  Benetton-inspired 
moving  billboard  depicted  three  in- 
terracial, but  not  uniformly  inter- 
gender,  couples  kissing  under  a 
banner  line  that  read  KISSING 
DOESNT  KILL:  GREED  AND  INDIFFER- 
ENCE DO.  An  emphatic  sidebar  fur- 
ther explained:  "Corporate  greed, 
government  inaction,  and  public  in- 
difference make  AIDS  a  political  c  ri- 
sis."  Although  Brown  was  more  than 
willing  to  dip  into  his  $600. 000  annu- 
al operating  budget  to  pav  for  the 
buses'  display  space,  the  powers-that- 
be  at  the  MTA  had  to  approve  the 
poster — which,  as  you  might  imag- 
ine, took  some  doing.  "I  am  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  that  project."  notes 
Brown,  who  is  also  proud  that  thee  u- 
ratorsat  the  Whitney  Museum  c  hose 
to  include  Gran  Fury's  poster  in 
exhibition  "Image  World." 

Also  c  ontroversial,  if  for  now  onl\ 
in  theory,  is  the  Christo-style  wrap- 
ping of  a  vacant  city-owned  Lowei 
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East  Side  tenement  which  one  of  Brown's  artists  recently  pro- 
posed to  draw  attention  to  the  irony  of  "warehoused"  apart- 
ments in  a  city  beset  with  homelessness.  Brown  confesses  that 
his  chances  of  getting  municipal  permission  are  prettv  slim: 
"So  maybe  this  project  will  just  happen." 

No  less  timely,  if  somewhat  less  controversial,  was  the  Pan- 
theon-style greenhouse  that  Brown  helped  sculptor  Bob 
Bingham  build  out  of  old  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners. 
Meant  to  call  attention  to  "the  destroyers  of  our  environ- 
ment." this  odd  structure  was  one  of  nine  pieces  included  in 
an  exhibition  Brown  installed  last  summer  in  the  Anchorage, 
a  cavelike  public  space  inside  the  Brooklyn  base  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  For  the  same  space  this  summer,  Brown  has 
scheduled  a  series  of  performance  artists,  including  Karen 
Finley  whose  work,  says  Brown,  "traditionally  deals  with 
rape,  institutionalized  violence,  and  church  and  state  issues." 
Last  spi  ins^  Brown  produced  the  "Poets  in  the  Bars"  series 
in  an  attempt  to  revitalize  the  all-but-lost  tradition  of  public 
poetry  readings  practiced  by  the  Beat  poets  of  the  late  1950s 
and  early  '60s.  "It  was  a  very  simple,  beautiful  little  idea,"  re- 
( alls  the  man  who  made  it  happen.  Thirty-four  poets  and 
eight  bars  participated  in  the  eight-night  program,  and  on 
one  evening  the  crowds  were  so  great  that  Brown  had  to  in- 
stall loudspeakers  outside  Dylan  Thomas's  old  haunt,  the 
White-  1  lorse  I  avern,  to  satisfy  an  overflow  audience. 

To  make  sure  that  he  remains  up-to-date  on  new  develop- 
ments m  popular  (  ulture,  Brown  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
Three  years  ago,  for  example,  when  he  heard  that  a  group  of 
especially  agile  black  and  Hispanic 
youths  in  Harlem  had  introduced  a 
stylized  dance  called  voguing,  based 
on  classic  modeling  poses,  Brown  in- 
vited them  to  strut  their  stuff  in  a  per- 
formance  series  called  "UPTiempo!" 
at  El  Museodel  Barrio.  "We're  finally 
legit,"  screamed  one  of  the  young 
voguers  on  opening  night.  The  pro- 
gram Brown  lined  up  also  offered 
performance  pieces  by  artists  explor- 
ing such  timely  themes  as  alcoholism 
among  Native  Americans,  the  plight 
of  the  homeless  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
rac  ism  everywhere. 

( Considering  the  current  troubling 
state  of  governmental  and  corporate 
funding,  I  asked  Brown  if  he  ever  got 
discouraged  trying  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  artists  whose  work  falls  out- 
side the  mainstream.  "I  believe  in 
what  I'm  doing,"  he  said.  "I'm  losing 
mv  hair,  but  I'm  not  losing  my  enthu- 
siasm." Charles  Gandee 


Brown  at  work  in  his  Tribeco  office 
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